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PKOEM. 

More than three centuries and a half ago, in the mid spring-time of 1492, 
M’c are sure that the star-quenching angel of the dawn, as he travelled 
with broad slow wing from the Levant to the Pillars of Hercules, 
and from the summits of the Caucasus across all the snowy Alpine ridges 
to the dark nakedness of the western isles, saw nearly the same outline of 
firm land and unstable sea — saw the same great mountain shadows on the 
same valleys as he has seen to-day — caw olive mounts, and pine forests, 
and the broad plains, green with young corn or rain-freshened gross 
— saw the domes and spires of cities rising by the river sides or mingled 
w'ith the sedge -like masts on the many-curved sea coast, in the same 
spots w'hcre they lise to-day. And as the faint light of his courso 
pierced into the dwellings of men, it fell, as now, on the losy W'armth 
of nestling children; on the haggard w’akiiig of soriow and sickness; 
on the hasty uprising of the hard-handed labourer; and on the late 
sloop of the night-student, who had been questioning the stars or tire 
sages, or his own soul, for that hidden knowledge which would break 
through tho barrier of man’s brief life, and show its dark path, that 
seemed to bend no whither, to be an arc in an immeasurable circle of 
light and glory. Tlie great river courses which have shaped the lives of 
men have hardly changed; and those other streams, the life^ewitiits 
that ebb and How in human hearts, pulsate to the same ^eat needs, the 
same great loves and terrors. As our thought ifollowrs close in the slow 
wake of the dawn, we are impressed with t>road sameness of the 
human lot, which never altem in the main heii||M!ittt of its histoi^-^hunger 
and labour, seed-time and harvest, love and 
vot, VL— no. 81. 


I. 
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SOMOLA. 


Even if, instead of foHowing the dim daybreak, our imagination 
pau«e8 on a certain hiatorical Kf>ot, and awaits the iullcr merning, we may 
fM^o a world-famous city, w'liich has hardly changed its outline since tlie 
days of ColumbuH, seeming to staud as an almost uiiviolatcd symbol, 
amidst the flux of liuman things, to remind us that we still resemble the 
men of the past more than we ditfer from them, as the great mechanictil 
printi^fles on wJiich those domes and towers were raised must make a 
likedeM in hutnan building that will be broader add deeped tiiaU ull 
possible change. And doiibtlchs, ii the spirit of a Florentine citizen, whose 
eyes were closed lor the last time while Cohinibua was still waiting and 
arguing for the thice jioor vesi.el8 with which he was to set sail from the 
port.of Palos, conld r(‘lurn from the shades, and pause where our thought 
is pausing, h«' ^^ould believe that there must siill be fellowship and under- 
standing lor him iitnong tlu* inheritors of his birth-place. 

Let w Hiii)pos<‘ lliat Hucli A Hhade has been permitted to revi.-it the 
glimj).S('s of the golden inoining, and is slanding onec more on the famous 
hill of San hliniato, wliieli o\erlooks Florence from the soutln 

The Spirit is clothed in Ids habit as he lived : the foUL of his well- 
lined black .silk garment or liirro h.ing in grave unbroken linos liom neck 
to anele ; bis ])!ain eloth e;ij), uitli Uh berchrUo, or long hanging strip of 
drapciy, to s(‘ive as a scaif in case of ne(‘d, fiurnionnls a penetrating faee, 
not, jicrhajm, very liaiubome, but >\ilh u hrni, v.ell-cul mouth, kept di.s- 
linctly human by a ch .'•c-hlmveii li]» ami eldn. It is a fupe charged wdlli 
memories of a ktin and v.irious life passed below thcic on tlic banks of 
the gleaming river; and as he looks u( the scene before liini, the 
sense of lamiliarily is so miieh sticrngd- than the percejitlon ol 
change, that In* thinks it might be pt>.-.able to deseend once more 
amongst the stieel'?. and take up that busy life where ho left it. J''or 
it is not only the jiimmlainM and the we^tward-l)ending river that lie 
recognizes; not only the daik sides of Mount Morello op])ositc to him, 
and the long valley of the Amo that seems to stretcli its gray low'-tufted 
Juxuriaiice to llie lar-otf lidges of C.uiara; and the steep height of FiesoJe, 
with ita erown of imma^tic w.dls and cj presses; and all the green and 
gray slopi's .s])ii)ikled with vilhus whieh lie e.in name ns ho looks at tlierii. 
He sees other familiar objects much closer to hi-, daily walks. For tliougli 
lie misses the seventy or mure towers tlial onee .surmounted the walls, and 
encircled the city as -with a regal diadem, hi.s eyes will not dwell on tliat 
blank ; they are drawn irresihiildy to the uni(]iie tow'er spiinging, like a 
tall flowei -stern diawn towards the sun, from thb square turreted mass of 
the Old Palace in the very heart of the city — the tow'er that looks none the 
woiBu for the lour cenlurioa tliat have passed since he used to walk under 
it. The grtal ilome, too, greatest in the world, which, in liis early boy- 
hood, had been only a daring thought in the mind of a small quick-eyed 
man — there it rai.seb its largo curves still, eclipsing the hills. And tho 
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w«U^ltxioirti beU>towei»<-*Gidito'8f ibi hibt of rich oolotif, And 

the gracoful spired Badia, and the rest — ^ho looked at them all ih>m the 
slioulder of his mirset 

“ Surely ” he thinks, “ Ploreuce can still ting her bells with the solemn 
hanimer-sound that used to beat on the hearts of her citisens and strike 
out the fire there. And here, on the right, stands the long dark mass of 
6;inta Oroce, where we buried our famous dead, laying the laurel on 
their cold brows and funning them with the breath of praise and of 
banners. But Santa Croce had no spire then t we Florentines wore too 
full of great building projects to carry them all out in stone and marble ; 
we had otir frescoes and otii- shrines to pay for, not to speak of raptciuus 
condottieri, bribed royalty, and purchasetl teirituries, and our fli^adcs 
and spires must needs nait. But nliat architect can the Frati Minori* 
hare oinployod to build that (^piio tor them? If it bad been bnilt in 
my day, Filippo Biiinellcbclii or Michelozzo wo\ild haVe devised some* 
thing of another fashion than that — something wortliy to crown the 
church of Arnolfo ” 

At this the Spirit, with a high, las his eyes travel on to the city walls, 
and now ho dwells on the chaTige there with wonder at these modern 
thuc's. Why have five out of the eleven convenient gates been closed ? 
And why, above all, should the towers have been levelled that were once 
a glory and defence ? Ts the world become so pcaoolul, then, and do 
Florentines dwell in such harmony, tliai there are no longer consjaracies to 
bring ambitious cxile.^ home again with armed bands at their back ? These 
are dilTicult questions: it is easier and ideasauter to recognize the old than 
to account foj' the new. And there flows Arno, with its bridges just where 
lliey used to be — the Ponte Vecchio, least like other bridges in the world, 
laden with the same quaint shops, where our Spirit remembers lingering a 
little, on his way, pcrliaps, to look at llio progress of that great palace 
which Messer Luca Piiti liad set a-building with huge stones got from 
the Hill of Bogoli f close behind, or, perhaps, to transact a little business 
with tlic cloth-dressers in Oltramo. The exorbitant line of tho Pitti 
roof is hidden from San Miniato ; but the yearning of the old Florentine 
is not to sec Messer Luca’s too ambitious palace which he built unto him- 
Hclf; it is to be down among those narrow streets and busy humming 
Piazze where he inherited the eager life of his fathers. Is not the 
anxious voting with black and white beans still going on down there? 
Who are the Priori in these months, eating soberly-regelated official 
dinners in the Palazzo Vecchio, with removes of tripe and boiled 
partridges, seasoned by practical jokes against the ill-fated butt among 
those potent signors? Arc not the significant banjicrs still huhg from 

f Kow Boboli. 

1 —^ 


* The Fi-aJiascaus. 
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the windows^ltill distributed with decent pomp under Orcagna*8 Loggia 
every two months 7 

Life had it» 2 csst for tlic old Florentine when he, too, trod the marble 
steps and shared in those dignities. His politics had an area as wide as 
hia trade, which stretched from Syria to Britain, but they hod also the 
passionate intensity, and the detailed practical interest, which could belong 
only to B narrow scene of corporate action ; only to the members of a 
community shut in close by the hills and by wnlls of six miles' circuit, 
where men knew €*ach other as they passed in the street, set their eyes 
every day on the mtirnorials of their commonwealth, and were conscious 
of having not only the right to vote, but the chance of being voted for. 
lie loved his honours and his gains, the biisincss of his counting-house, 
of his guild, of the public council-chamber ; he loved his enmities, too, 
and fingered the white bean which was to keep a hated name out of the 
Aorsa with more complacency than if it had been a golden florin. He 
loved to strengthen his family by a good alliance, and went home with a 
triumphant light in his eyes after concluding a satisfactory 2?a7’entado, or 
marriage for his son or daughter, under hb favourite loggia in the 
evening cool ; he loved bis game at chess under that same loggia, and 
his biting jest, and even bis coarse joke, as not beneath the dignity of a 
man eligible for the highest magistracy. He had gained an insight into 
all sorts of affairs at home and abroad : he had been of the “ Ten ” who 
managed the war department, of the *‘KighL” who attended to home 
discipline, of the Priori or Siynuri who were the heads of the executive 
government ; he had even risen to the supreme office of Qonfaloniere ; he 
had made one in embassies to tlic Pope and to the Venetians; and he had 
been commissary to the hired army of the llepublic, directing the in- 
glorioUvS bloodless battles in which no man died of brave breast wounds — 
virtxiosi colpi — but only of casual falls and tramplings. And in this way 
he had learned to distrust men without bittcniess ; looking on life mainly 
as a game of skill, but not dead to traditions of heroism and clcian-handid 
honour. For the human soul is ho^intabie, and will entertain conflicting 
sentiments and contradictory opinions with much impartiality. It was 
his pride, besides, that ho was duly tinctured with the learning of his 
age, and judged not altogether with the vulgar, but in harmony with the 
ancients : he, too, in his prime, had been eager for the most correct 
manuscripts, and had paid many florins for antique vases and for disin- 
terred busts of the ancient immortals — some, perhaps, truncis naribuSy 
wanting as to the nose, but not the less authentic ; and in his old age he 
had made haste to look at the early sheets of that fine Homer which was 
among the early glories of the Florentine press. But he had not, for all 
that, neglected to hang up a waxen imfige or double of himself under the 
protection of the Madonna Annunziata, or to do penance for his sins in 
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large gifts to the shrines of saints whose Ures hod not been modelled on the 
study of the classics ; ho had not even neglected niakbg liberal bequests 
towards buildings for the Ft^ati) against whom he had levelled many 
a jest. 

For the Unseen Powers W'cre mighty. Who knew— who was sure 
—that there was any name given to them behind which tlierc was no 
angry force to be appeased, no intercessory pity to be won? Were not 
gems medicinal, though tlicy only pressed the finger? Were not all 
things charged witli occult virtues ? Lucretius might be right — ho was an 
ancient and a great poet ; Luigi Pulci, too, who was suspected of not 
believing any tiling from the roof upward {dal tetto in sw), had very much 
the air of being right (tver the supper-table, when the wine and 
riboholi weie circulating fast, though he was only a poet in the vulgar 
tongue. There were even learned personages who maintained that Aris- 
totle, wisest c»f men (unless, indeed, Plato were wiser ?), was a thoroughly 
irniigioiis liiilosopher ; uiid a liberal scholar must entertain all speoula- 
tioiis. IJiit the negatives might, after all, prove false ; nay, scorned 
manifestly false, us the circling hours swept pait him, and turned round 
with gra\cr faces. For had not the world become Christian? Had he 
not been baptized in Sun Giovanni, where the dome is awful with the 
symbols of corning judgment, and where the altar bears a crucified 
linage disturbing to jHTfect comphiccuey in oneself and the world? Our 
resusciluted Spirit was not a pagan philosopher, nor a philosophizing 
pagan [loet, but a man of the fifteenth century, inheriting its strange 
web of belief and unlrelief ; of Epicurean levity and fetichistic dread ; 
of pedantic impossible ethics uttered by rote, and crude passions acted 
out with cliildish impulsiveness ; of inclination towards a self-indulgent 
jiaganisiu, and inevitable subjection to that human conscience which, in 
the unrest of a De>Y growth, was filling the air with strange prophecies and 
presentiments. 

He had smiled, perhaps, and shaken his head dubiously, as he heard 
simple folk talk of a Pope Angelico, wdio was to come by-and-by and 
bring in a new order of things, to purify the Church from simony, and the 
lives of the clergy from scandal — state of affairs too different from what 
e.ristcd under Innocent the Eighth fur a shrewd merchant and politician 
to regard the prospect as worthy of entering into^ his calculations. 
Hut ho felt the evils of the time, nevertheless; fur he was a man of 
public spirit, and public spirit can never be wholly immoral, since its 
essence is care for a common good. That very Quaresima, or Lent, of 
1492, in which he died, still in his erect old age, he had listened in San 
Lorenzo, not without a mixture of satisfaction, to the preaefring of a 
Dominican friar, who denounced with a rare boldness tlie worldliness and 
vicious habits of the cler^, and insisted on the duty of Christian men not 
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to livo for their awn eoBc when wrong was triumphing in high places, and 
not to speiul their wealth in outward pomp even in the ohurohes, when thoir 
fellow -citiscus were htaflTering from want and eicknefif}. The Frate carried 
his doctrine ratluT too far for elderly ears; yet it was a memorable thing 
to see a preacher move hin audi<*nee to Huch a pitch that the women even 
took off their ornaioentH, and d<*livered them up to bo sold for the 
benefit of the needy. 

lie was a notewiolhy man, tliat Prior of San Marco,” thinks our 
Spirit ; “ somewhat arr<jgaiit and extreme, perhaps, especially in his 
dcnuncintiona of sj)c<'(ly vr'iigeance. Ah, Jddio non paga il Sahoto *— 
tho wages of incfi’s yi/is often linger in their payment, and I myself saw 
much established wickedness of long-standing prosperity. But a Frate 
Fredicatore who wanti'd to move the ]>eoplc* — how could he be moderate ? 
He might have been a little less defiant and curt, though, to Lorenzo do’ 
Medici, whose family had been the very makers of San Marco: was that 
quarrel ever made up ? And our Lorenzo himself, with the dim outward 
eyes and the subtle inward vision, did he get over that illness at Careggi? 
It was but a siid, uneasy-looking fac(' that he would carry out of the world 
which had given him so much, and there Avere strong suspicions that his 
handsome son would play the part of Rehoboam. How has it all turned 
out ? Which party is likely to be bjinislied and have its houses sacked 
just now ? Is there any successor of the incomparable Lorenzo, to whom 
the great Turk is so gracious as to send over presents of rare animals, rare 
rtdics, rare manuscripts, or fugitive enemies, suited to the tastes of a 
Christian Magnifico who is at once letU-red and devout — and also slightly 
vindictive? And what famous scholar is dictating the Latin letters of the 
Republic — what fiery pliilosopher is lecturing on Dante in the Duomo, 
and going home to write hitter invectives against the father and mother of 
the bad critic who may have found fault with his classical spelling ? Are 
our wiser heads leaning towards alliance with the Pope and the | 

or are they rather inclining their cars to the orators of France and 
of Milan? 

“ There is knowledge of those things to bo liad in the streets below, on 
the beloved in front of the churches, and under the sheltering 

Loggity where surely our citizens have still their gossips and debates, 
their bitter and merry jests as ol old. For are not the well-remembered 
buildings all there? The changes have not been so great in those 
uncounted years. I will go down and bear — I will tread the familiar 
pavement, and hear opoo again the speech of Florentines.” 


• “ God does not p«y on a Saturday.” 

t The name given to Naples by way of distinction ftmong the Italian States. 
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Go not down, good Spirit! for the chang<ps are great, and tlie speech of 
Florentines would pound aa a riddle in your ears. Or, if you go, mingle 
wuth no politicians on the Marini, or else whei-c ; ask no questions alxUit 
trade in the Caliniara; confuse yourself with no infpurios into Rcholaiship, 
otncial or inona'^tic. Only look at the sunlight and Hl)ad()\^s on the grand 
vails that were built bolidly, and have eudiued in their gramhur ; look at 
the faces of the little children, making anotlier sunliglit amid the shadows 
of age ; look, if you will, into the chtjyiihtJi, and hear the same chants, see 
the same images as of old — the images of willing anguith foi a great end, 
of beneficent love and awtndiTeT gl(»ry j sen uptuiiu'd living faces and lips 
moving to the old prayers Ivi help. TllChu things lunt* not chaugtid* The 
pimlight and shadows brmg their old beauty and W'aken the old h'^art- 
ptiains at morning, noon, and even-tide ; lha little child leii are still tlm 
F}mbol of the eternal mariiage between love and duty ; and niOtl stiU 
yearn for tlie reign of ptaee and righteonsneas— still own liftt to bo 
the highest, which is a e<insoiou3 voluntary saOtifiuUi FoS tht| Popo 
Angelico is not oomo yet. 
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Tub Suipwbecked Strakgee. 

HE Loggia do' Cerchi stood in tlie 
heiirt of old Florence, within a laby- 
rinth of narrow streets behind the 
Badia, now rarely threaded by the 
stranger, unless in a dubious search 
for a certain seveiely-simple door- 
place, bearing this inscription : 

QUl KACQUn IL niMNO I’OCrA. 

To the ear of Dante, the snrac sti cets 
r.ing with the sliout and clash of 
fa ice battle betwien lival families; 
but in the fifteenth century, tiny 
>\ere only noi‘<y >vilh the unhis- 
tcueal qu'inels and broad jests of 
woul-eaidt*rs in the* cloth-producing 
(piarteis ol San Martino and Garbo. 

Under this loggia, in the early 
inoniing of the 9th of April, 1492, 
two men had their eyes fixed on 
each other : one was stooping slightly, 
sciuliny of cuiiosity; the other, 
lying on the pavement, was looking upward with the startled gaze ol u 
sudden ly-awakened dreamer. 

The standing figiuu was tlic first to speak. lie Avas a grey-hain d, 
broad-shouldered man, of the ty|x: which, in Tuscan phiaae, is moulded 
with the fist and polislied with the pickaxe; but the self-important grovity 
which had written itself out in the deep lines about bis brow and mouth 
seemed intended to correct any contemptuous inferences from the hasty 
w'orkinauship which Nature Lad bestowed on his exterior. He had 
deposited a large w^cU-filled bag, made of skins, on the pavement, and 
before him hung a pedlar’s basket, garnished partly w'itli small womun’s- 
A\tire, such as tluead and pins, and partly with fragments of glass, w'hich 
liad probably been taken in exchange for those commodities, 

“ Young man," he said, pointing to a ring on tlic finger of tlie reclining 
figure, “ when jour chin has got a stiffer crop on it, you’ll know better than 
to take your nap in stieet corners with a ring like that on your fore- 
finger. By the holy ’vungels ! if it had been anybody but me standing 

over j'oii two minute's ago but Biatti Ferravecchj is not the man to steal. 

Thu cut couldn’t eat her mouse if she didn’t catch it alive, and Bratti 
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couIJu’l reli>li p«in if it hud uo taste of o bargain. Why, young man, 
<im‘ San Giovanni, three years ago, the Saint sent a dead body in my 
way — a blind beggar, with his cap well-lined with pieces — if you’ll 
believe me, my stomach turned against the icstoni I’d never bargained 
for, till it came into my hesod that San Giovanni owed me the pieces for* 
V hat I spend yearly at the Festa : besides, I buried the body and paid 
Ibj- a mass — and so 1 saw it was a fair bargain. But how comes a young 
man like yim, with the face of Messer San Michele, to be sld-ping on a 
?ione bed with the wind for a curtain?'* 

Th(‘ deep guttural sounds of the speaker were scarcely intelligible to 
tin* newly-waked, bcwildereil listener, but he understood the action of 
pointing to his ring : lx.* looked down at it, and, with a half-automatic 
obedience to the warning, to<<k it oif and thrust it within his doublet, 
rising at the wiine time and btretching himself 

“ Your tunic and Inme m.itch ill with that jewel, young iimn," said 
Bratti, deliberately. “ Anybody might say the saints had sent you a 
d<-ad body ; but if you took the jewels, 1 hope you buried him — and you 
tan afford a luaKs or two Ibr him into the bargain." 

Something like a jjainfiil thidi ap|)eared to dart tlirough the frame 
of the liHtener, and arrest tlie careless stretching of his anns and chest. 
For an imitant he turned on Hraiti with a sharp frown; but ho immc> 
diately iccoyer<‘d an air of iiididercnce, took oiF the red Levantine cap 
w'hich hung like a great purse over Ins left ear, pushed bock his long 
dark- brown curls, and elaiicing at his dress, said, smilingly, 

You spe.ik truth, friend : my garments are as weatlier-stained as an 
old bail, and they are not old either, only, like an old sail, they have 
had a s}u inkling of the sea as well as the rain. The fact is, I’m a 
hi la Mger in Florence, and when I came in foot-sore lust night I preferred 
hinging myself in a corner of this hospitable porch to hunting any longer 
for a chance hostelry, which miglit turn out to be a nest of blood-suckers 
of more sorts than one." 

“ A stranger in good sooth," said Bratti, “ for the words come all 
melting out of your throat, so that a Christian and a Florentine can’t tell 
a hook from a hanger. But you’re not from Genoa 7 More likely from 
Venice, by the cut of your clothes?" 

“ At this present moment," said the stranger, smiling, “ it is of less 
impoitance where I come from than where I can go to for a mouthful 
of breakfast. This city of yours turns a grim look on me just here : can 
you show me the way to a more lively quarter, where I can get a meal 
and a lodging 7 ” 

That I can," said Bratti, “ and it is your good fortune, young man, 
that I have happened to bo walking in from Kovezzano fhis morning, and 
turned out of my way to Mercato Vecchio to say an Ave at the Badia. 
That, 1 say, is your good fortune. But it remains to be seen what is my 
profit in the matter. Nothing for nothing, young man. If I show you 
the way to Mercato Vecchio, you’ll swear by your patron saint to let me 

« l—S 
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hfive the biildin^ ifet tliat itlained snit of ynura, when you set up a better 
doulitIfSM you will.” 

“ Agreed, by Siin Niccoli,” said the otJier, laughing, “ But now let 
US set oir to this said Mcreato, for I pronuBe you 1 ieel tlie want of a 
.better lining to rl)i« doublet of mine which you an* coveting.” 

“Coveting? Nuy,” Raid Bratti, heaving his bug on his back and 
setting out. Bui ho bioke off in his reply, and burst out in loud, harsh 
toncM, not unlike the creaking and grating of a cart-wheel : “ (JhiMaratta 
— harattu- -b' t atta — chi ahhitraUa cenci e vetri — Jiratta ferri vecchj ? ” * 

“It's worth but little,” he said presently, relapsing into his conver- 
sational tone. “IIo.so aucl altogether, your clothes are worth but little. 
Btill, if you’ve a mind to set yourwilf up with a lute worth more tlian 
any m vv one, or with a sword that’s been worn by a Kidolfi, or Avitli a 
paternoster of' tlic bfht mode, I coiihl let you have a great bargain, by 
making an allowance for the clothes; for,8iinj)le as 1 stand here [cusifatlo 
cmne tu mi vrdi), I’ve got tin* best-lnruished shop in the I'erravecehj, and 
it’s close by tlio Mereato. Tin* Virgin be praiiscd ! it’s not a pumpkin 
1 carry on my Khouhh'TH. But I don’t stay caged in my shop all day : 
I’ve got a wile and u raven to stay at homo and mind the stock. (Jhi 
nhharoita — haratta — h'rnfta/ .... And nriw, young man, ^\lu*^c do 
you come from, and what’s your business in Florence ? ” 

“ I thought yitii liked nothing that came to you without a bargain,” said 
the stranger. “You’ve olforod nn* nothing yet in exchange for tliat 
information.” 

“ Well, well ; a FJorentino doesn’t mind bidding a fail price for 
news : it sl.ays the stomach a little, though he may win no hose by it. 
If I take you to tbe prettiest damsel in the Mereato to get a cup of milk 
•^that will be a fair bargain.” 

“ Nay ', I can find her myself, if she, bo really in the Mereato ; for 
pretty heads are apt to look forth of doors and windows. No, no. 
Besides, a sharp trader, liki* you, ought to know that lie who bids for 
nuts and news, may chance to find them hollow.” 

“ Ah 1 young man,” said Bratti, with a sidew’ay glance of M.rne 
aflmiratiun, “ you wore not born of a Sunday — the salt shops were pen 
when you came into the world. You’re not a Hebrew, eh ? — come from 
Spain or Naples, eli ? Let me tell you the Frati Mmori arc trying to 
make Florence as hot as Spain for those dogs of hell that want to get all 
tlic lu'ofits of u.siiry to themselves and leave none for Christians ; and when 
you walk the Calirnura with a piece of yellow cloth in your cap, it will 
frpoil your beauty more tlian a sword-cut across that smot)th olive cheek of 
yours . — Ahbaraitaj hetratta-^hi ahharatta ? — 1 tell you, young man, gray 
cloth is against jellow cloth ; and there’s as much gray cloth in Florence 
as would make a gown and cowl for the Duorao, and tlicio’s not so mucli 
yellow cloth as w'ould make hose for 8uint Cl»rigtopher — Mossed be Lis 


• “ Who wants to exfhange ra^s, broken glass, or old iron ? 
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name, and «cnd me a siglU of hini thU day !— v4A&<iffl^4a, frnrffW<i, t'i’aWa’— 
eh nbhitmiUt ? 

“All that is very amtwinp: informatiun you are parting with Vor 
nathing,” said tl»c strang**r, rather Bcorulhlly » “ hot ithappt>us not to con- 
cern me. 1 am no Heltrew.” 

“ See, now ! saul llratti, trinni]>hantly ; “ I’ve made a good hargain 
with mere wordn. I've made you tell me Koniothing, young man, though 
you’re as Inud to hold as a Luu}n'ey, San Giovanni he praiacd I n blind 
Florentine W a match for two ono-eyed inon. lUit here we arc in Merento,” 

'J'liey liad imw emerged irom the narrow streets into a liroud piassca, 
known to tin* elder Florentim* writeis as tin' Mereato Veochio, or tlio Old 
itfarket. 'I'his ji azza, thoM^h it had been the beene of a provision market 
from time irnmeinonal, and may ]>erhapB, says fond imagination, be tlie 
very to vihieli the I'esidenn ancestor*^ of the FJoremlines dt*#>tH*nded 
from tlieir liiiih lastne'^'i to trallic with the rnatie poimlalion of the 
valley, ha<l not lji*eu bliimin*d as a plaep of lesUlenoo liy Florentine 
wealth. In tli(‘ early deead< h of the fifteentli etmtury, nhicli was now 
near its end, tlu Itledu'i and other powerful families of the pnpolifni ^/rns.s/, 
or commercial nolnlity, had their houses there, not, ])eihapK, finding their 
ears much offendid by the Jotid roar of mingled dialects, or their eyes 
much shocked by the hutchers’ stalls, which the old poet Antonio Pucci 
accounts a cliiel glor}', or of a inaiket that, in Jus esteeni, eclipsed 

the markets ol all tlie earth beaide. lint the glory of mill ton and veal 
(well aUehted to be the flish of the light iimmals; for were not the skins, 
Willi the heads attached, duly displayed, according to the decree of the 
iSignona?) Avas just nuw wanting to tlie Mereato, the time of Lent not 
lieinc' 3 'et over. Tlie [iroud coi’iiorainm, or “Art,” of butch<*rfl was in 
alley. nice, ami it Avns tiie great hur\ est-time of the market- gardeners, tho 
cheesemongers, theveiidois of macaroni, corn, eggs, milk, and dried fruits: 
a clwinge which Ava-* ajit to make the Avomon’s voices predominant in tho 
clioriis. Put in all seasons tliere aa'os tlie experimental ringing of pots and 
jiaihs, the chinking o( the mone3^-c])aiieers, tlio tempting olleia of clicapnoss 
at the old-clotlies’ s'all.s, tlie challenges of the tiicers, the vaunting of new 
linens and woollens, of exccdlent Avooden-Avarc, kettles, and frying-pans ; 
there Avaa tlie choking «)f the narrow inlets with mules and carts, together 
Avilh much imconiplimniitary remonstrance in terras remurUably identical 
Avith tho insults in use by the gentler sex of the present day, under the 
same irabrowning and heating cireurastauces. Ladies and gentlemen, Avho 
came to market, looked on at a larger amount of om'ittMir fighting than 
could easily be 8»en in these later timeH, ami belield more levoliing rags, 
beggary, and rascaldom, than modern liousehnldcrH could well picture to 
tlumiselves. As the day wore on, the hideous drama of the gaming-house 
might be seen here by any chance open-air spectator — the quivering 
eagerness, the blank despair, the sobs, the blasphemy, and the blows; — 

“ E vedfsi chi peide con gran soffl, 

L bc<«tcinniiar colla niano alia niuscclla, 

E riocvcT 0 dar dimolU ingoffi.*' 
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But still there was the roliuf of prettier sights: there were brood-* 
nibbitK, not lens innoc(*nt and astouished than those of our own period ; 
there were doves and singing-birds to be bought as pi'csents for the chiU 
dreii ; tijcrc were even kittens for sale, and here and thcie a handsome 
gattucciOf or “ Toni," with the highest character for mousing ; and, better 
than all, tlicrc were young, soitJy rounded cheeks and bright eyes, 
freshened by the start from tlie far-off castello* at daybreak, not 
to speak of older faces with the unfading charm of honest good- 
will in tlieni — such ns arc never quite wanting in scenes of human in- 
dustry. And high on a pillar in the centre of the place — a venerable pillar, 
fetched from tlic church of San ^iriovaiini — stood Donatello’s stone statue 
ofrienty, with a fountain near it, where, says old Pucci, the good wives 
of the market freshened their utensils, and their thioats also — not because 
tliey were unable to buy wine, but because they wished to save tlic money 
for their husbands — “ Ma pe' mariti voghtm rispanniare.^' 

Jliit on this jiarticular morniru^ a sudden change seemed to liave come 
over the fliee of tlie mark<‘t. The drschif or stalls, were indeed partly 
dressed with their various commodities, and already there wore purchascis 
assembled, on the alert to secure the finest, freshest vegetables and the 
most unexceptionable butter. But when Bratti and his companion entered 
the piazza, it ajipeared that some common pre-occiijiation had for tlic 
inoiucnt distracted the attention lioth of buyers and sellers from their 
proper busiii(*.ss. Most of the traders had turned their backs on their 
goods, and had joined the knots of talkers who were concentrating thein- 
Bolves at different points in the piazza. A vendor of old clothes, in the 
act of lianging out a pair of long hose, liad distractedly hung them round 
liis neck in his eagerness to join the nearest group ; an oratorical clicese- 
inonger, Avith a piece of cheese in one hand and a knife in the other, was 
incautiously making notes of his empliutic pauses on that excellent sjieci- 
lucn of marzoHno; and elderly market-women, Avith their egg- baskets in a 
dangerously oblique position, contributed a wailing fugue of invocation. 

In this general distraction, tlie Florentine boys, wlio W'ere never 
Avanting in any street scone, and were of an especially mischievous so’ t — 
[IS who should say, very sour crabs indeed — saw a gi-eat opportunity. 
Some made a rush at the nuts and dried figs, others preferred the fari- 
naceous delicacies at the cooked provision stalls — delicacies to which 
certain four-footed dogs also, who had learned to take kindly to Lenten 
fare, applied a discriminating nostril, and then disappeared with much 
rapidity under the nearest slielter; while the mules, not without some 
kicking and plunging among impeding baskets, were stretching their 
muzzles towards the aromatic green-meat. 

“ Diavolo ! ” said Bratti, as he and his companion came, quite 
unnoticed, upon the noisy scene ; the Mcrcato is gone as mad as if 
the nwst Holy Father had excommimicated us again. I must know what 
this is. But never fear : it seems a thousand years to you till you see the 


• Walled villnce. 
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pretty Te«a, and get your cup of milk ; but keep hold of me, and Til 
lictid to my bargain. Remember, I’m to have the first bid for your suit, 
gpociully for the hose, which, with all their ataiiis, ore the best paano <H 
garbo — as good as mined, though, with mud and weather stains." 

“ 01^ Monna Trecca," tiratti proceeded, turning towaids an old woman 
on the outside of the nearest gr^up, who for the moment has suspended lier 
w'ail to listen, and shouting close in her ear, ‘‘ Here are the muha upsetting 
all your bunches of parsley: is the world coming to an end, then? " 

“ Monna Trecca” (eqtiivalont to “ Dame Greengrocer”) turned round 
at this unexpected trumpeting in her right ear, with a half-fierce, half- 
bewildered look, first at the s[>cakcr, then at her disarrangc'd commodities, 
and then at the spoaker again. 

“ A bad Raster and a bad year to you, and may you die by the 
bwoid ! *’ she burst out, rushing towards her stall, but directing this 
first volli^y of her wrath against liralti, who, W'ithout heeding tlie mule- 
diet itm, quietly slipped into her place, within hearing of the narrative 
which had been absorbing her attention; making a sign at the same time 
to the young stranger to keep near him. 

“ X tell you 1 saw it myself,” said a fat man, with a bunch of newly- 
purchased leeks in his hand. I was in Santa Maria Novella, and saw it 
111 ) self. '1 he woman stalled up and threw out her arms, and cried out 
and said slie saw a big bull with fiery horns coming down on the church 
to Cl ush it. I saw it myself.” 

“ ISaw what, (ioio? ” sjiid a man of bliin figure, whose eye twinkled 
rather roguishly. He acre a rlo.se jeikiii, a skull-cap lodged carelessly 
over his left ear as if it had fallen there by ch.’ince, a delicate linen apron 
tiicki'd up tm one side, and a razor stuck in his belt. “ Saw the bull, or 
only the woman ? " 

“ Why, the woman, to be sure; but it’s all one, mi pare : it doesn’t 
alter the meaning — ra ! ” answered the fat man, with some contempt. 

“Meaning? no, no; that’s clear enough," said several voices at once, 
and then followed a confusion of tongue.^, in which “Lights shooting over 
San Lorenzo for three nights together ” — “ 'J'huuder in the clear starlight ” 
— “I.,antern of tlie Duomo struck with the sword of St. Michael" — 
“ Palle — “ All smashed” — “ Jmsso 1 ” — “ Lions tearing each other to 
pieces ” — “ Ah ! and they might well ” — “ Boto caduto in Santusima 
Nunziaita !" — “Died like tlie best of Christians” — “ God will have par- 
doned him ” — were often-repeated phrases, whidi shot across each other 
like storm-driven hailstones, each speaker feeling rutlier the necessity of 
utterance than of finding a listener. Perhaps the only silent members 
of the group w'cre Bratti, who, as a new comer, was busy in mentally 
piecing together the flying fragments of infoimatiuu ; the man of the 


• Arms of the Medici. 

t A votive imago of Lorenso, in wax, bang up in the Church of the Annnnziata, 
supposed to have fiUlcn at the time of his death. Boto is popular Tuscan for Veto. 
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rfl»r>r; and a thin^Hpped, eapfor -looking perfjonflg© fn spectaclea, wearing 
a pen-and-ink f-ase at his belt. 

“ Khhene^ Nello,” said IJratti, akirting the group till he waa within 
hearing of tlie bai her. “ It appears the Maguifico is dead — real hia soul ! 
—end the j)rice of wa’^ will rise ? ’* 

“ Kven aa yon say,” answered Nello ; and then added, with an air of 
extra gravity, but with marvellous rapidity, “ and his waxen image in the 
Niinziata fell at the same moment, they any; or at some other time, 
whenever jf pleases the Frati Serviti, who know best. And several 
enwH and women have had Rfill-horn ealves this Qnaresima ; and for 
the bad eggs that hate ])een broken since the carnival, nobody has 
counted llieiu ! All ! u great man — a great politician — a greater poet than 
Dante. And yet the enpola didn’t fall, only the lantern. Chft mtrarofn ! ” 

A sharp and lengthimed “Pst !” was suddenly lieard darting across 
the ]>eUing storm ol gutturals. It cani<* from the pale man in spectacles, 
and Jiad the elTect lie intended ; for llio noise ceased, and all eyes in tlu* 
grouj) were fixed on him with a look of expectation. 

“ ’Tis w'ell said yon Floientini'S are blind,” he began, in an incisive 
liigh voice. “ It appears to me, }ou need nothing but a diet of hay to 
make cattle of you. 'V^'h,^l ! do you think the death of Lorenzo is the 
scourge (jiod Ima prejtari'd for Florence ? (lo ! }on are sparroAvs chatter- 
ing praise over the dead liawk. "Wliat ! a man who was trying to slip a 
noose over every iioek in tlie Kepnblic that lie might tighten it at his 
pleasure 1 You like that; you like to have tlie election of your magis- 
trates turni'd into cIosct-Avork, and no man to use the rights of a citizen 
unless lie i.s a Medioeun. That is what is meant by qualification now : 
netto di spccchio* no longer means a man who pays his dues to the 
Kepublic : it means a, man AS’ho’Il wink at robbery of the people's 
money — at robbery of their daughters* dowries; who’ll play the cham- 
berer and the philosopher by tums' — listen to bawdy songs at the 
Carnival, and cry ‘ nellissiino ! ’ — aiul listen to sacred hmds, and cry 
again, ‘ Bellissimo ! ’ But ihi.s is what you love: you grumble and 
raise a riot over your quattrini bianrhi" (white farthings) ; “but you 
take no notice when the public trea.sury has got a hole in the bottom lor 
the gold to run into Lorenzo’s drains. You like to pay for staffieri to 
walk befoio and behind one of \our eitizons, that he may bo affable and 
condescending to you. ‘Sec, what a tall Pisiui Ave keep,’ say you, ‘to 
march before him Avitli the drawn sword llasliing in our eyes ; and yet 
Lorenzo Hniiies at us. What goodness 1 ’ And you think the death of 
a man, who would soon liave saddled and bridled you as the Sforza has 
saddled and bridled Milan — jom think his death is the scourge God is 
AA’nrniug you of by portents. I tell you there is another sort of scourge 
in th(‘ air.” 

• 'T'lu* jilirasc u-scil to express the absence of disqualification, t, «. the not bring 
cntoicvl a.H a dobior m the pnblir l>ook (c/tecc/iib). 
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*• Nay» nny, Ser Cioqi, k*’<‘p natridii your politic*, and never monnt 
your pro] i}H‘cy ; politic# is tlie better horws" said Nello. “JtutU'jou 
talk of iiorifiita, \sliat portent can bo gi-^dtr tlmn a piou# notiny t 
IbilnniuV ass Avas notbinp;^ to it.” 

“ Ay, hut a notary out of work, Avith Ills ink-bottle dry,” said niiothor 
b 3 MaiuU»r, very rnueb out at elboAAs. “Bolter don a cowl at onoe, Ser 
C'ioni; inenl edy 'wull believe in your 

The notary iiiriied and left th** group witli a look of indigiiniit con- 
tcMn])t, dihclo.diig, as he did so, the salloAV but mild face of a short man 
Aivho bad been filandmg belimd him, and whose bent shoulders t4*ld of 
some sedentary occupation. 

“By San tiiovunni, th nigh,” said the fat purehasur of leeks, with tlie 
air of a jM rxou rather .shah*. n in hm theories, “ Vm n«>t sure tJiero im't 
some iruih in what Si‘r ('loni bajs. IVr 1 kmtAV I'm |.,eod mason to lind 
fault A\j!li the qiiattriui hiaiuhi m}{i(1f. (iiunihle, did he '• iy 1 Sulhiea- 
flon ! 1 should think Ave do gnunlu ; and, hi au^hodi' wij tlio \A<a(i, I'll 
tiiin out in jtinzza A\ilh tin ieadu‘'-r, wionir than lia\e our mon< y altered 
in r.iir liaiuhs as if the niagistiac} were so m.tny' neeitan.iiicei-s. An 1 it's 
tnn‘ LoF'-ir/o miglit hsAo hindoud such A\'oi‘k il he Avoiiid — and for tlm 
hull with the flaming h<n-iH, A\liy, as Sir (’unu ri} s, llierc may be many 
meanings to if, lor the matUr of that; it ma} jiavo moj-e to di> Avith the 
taxes than we iliUiK. ror when (Jod al>o\e sends a sign, it's not to be 
hupjjosf'd liv'd has I only out* meaning.” 

“Sj'okon like an oraele, (Joro ! ” said the baiber. “ Why, Avhen avo 
poor 111 ' rials can jack two i*r three im aninga into one sentcnc**, it were 
im re blasphemy not to believe that a our miraculous bull means every- 
thing that any m.ui in I’lorence likis it to iiiean.”^ 

“ Tliou art jihased to bcufl’, !Ne!J<*/’ sfiid tlie sallosv, round-shouldered 
man, no longer eclipsed by the notaiy, “ but it i.s not the less true tliat every 
revtlation, Aslnther 1*3’ visions, drtam'., portents, or the written word, Iras 
inan 3 ' mi'anings, which it hs given to the illuminated only to unfold.” 

“ Assuredly,” ansiviTcd Nello. Haven’t I been to liear tiro Frate in 
San Lortiizo ? But tlicn, I’ve been to hear Fia Mcnieo da Ponzo in the 
Diiomo too ; and according to liiin, your Fra Hirolaino, with his vimorm 
and iuteipretations, is running alici the Avind of Mongibello, and those 
A\ho llillow him are like to have the fate of ceitain swine that ran 
hiyidlong into the .'■oa — or aorac holUr place, Witli San Domenico roaring 
i‘ vero in one car, and San Francisco screaming c/also in the other, AvhuL 
is n poor baiber to do — unless he AAcre illuminated? But it’s plain our 
Goro liere is beginning to be illuminated, for he already ts‘e8 that the bull 
with the naming horns means first himself, and secondly all the other 
aggrii ved taxpayers of Florence, who arc determined to gore the magis- 
tiacy on the first opportunity.” 

“ Goto is a fool ! ” said a bass voice, with a note that dropped like the 
sound of a great b<dl in the midst of iiiiich tinkling. “ Let him carry 
home his leeks and sliakc his flanks over his wool-beating. He’ll mend 
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niMtterii more that way than by showing liia tun-ahaped body in piazzOy as 
if everyb<Kly might measure his grievances by the size of liis paunch. The 
ffraveize (burdens, i. <*. taxes) that harm him most are his heavy carcass 
and his idleness.” 

The speaker had joined the group only in time to hear the conclusion 
of Nello’s speech, but he was one pf those figures for whom all tlte world 
instinctively makes way, as it would for a battering-ram. He was not 
much above th(' middle height, but the impression of enormous force 
wliich W11.S conveyed by hi.s capacious chest and brawny arms bared to the 
shoulder, was di^epened by the keen sense and quiet resolution expressed 
in his glance and in every furrow of hi.s cheek and brow. Hu had ofU'n 
been an unconscious model to Domenico Gbirlandajo, when that gr£*at painter 
was making the w’alls of the churches reflect the life of Florence, and trans- 
lating ]>ule aerial traditions into the deep colour and strong lines of thefuce.s 
he Knew. 'I'lio naturally dark tint of his skin w’as additionally bronzed by 
the siirne powdery deposit that gave a polished black surface to liis leathern 
apron — a dej)osit which habit had probably made a neccasiiry condition of 
perfect ease, for it w'as not washed off with punctilious regularity. 

Goro turned his fat cheek and glassy eye on the frank speaker with a 
look of deprecation rather than of resentment. 

“ Why, Niccolo,” he said, in an injured tone, “ I've heard you sing to 
another tunc tlum that, ol'ien enough, when you’ve buen laying down the 
law at Han Gallo on a festa. I’ve heard you say yourself, that a man 
W'usu’t a mill-wheel, to be on the giind, grind, as long as he was diivcn, 
and then stick in his place witliout stirring when tlie water was low. And 
you’re as fond of your vote as any man iii Florence — ay, and I’ve heard 
you say, if Lortnzo ’’ 

“Yes, yes," said Niccol^. “Don’t you be biinging up my speeches 
again after you’ve swallowed them, and handing them about as if they 
were none the worse. I vote and I S])cak when there’s any use in it : if 
there’s hot metal on the anvil, I lose no time before I strike; but I don’t 
spend good hours in tinkling on cold iron, or in standing on the pavement 
as thou doat, Goro, with snout upw-ard, like a pig under an oak-tree. 
And as for Lorenzo — who’s dead and gone before his time — he was a man 
who liad an eye for curious iron-work ; and if anybody says he wanted 
to make himself a tyrant, I sfiy, ‘ Sia ; I’ll not deny wliich way the wdnd 
blows when every man can see the weathercock.* But that only means 
that Lorenzo was a crested liawk, and there are plenty of hawks without 
crests wl lose claws and beaks are as good for tearing. Though if there 
was any chance of a real reform, so that Marzocco* might shake his mane 
and roar again, instead of dipping his head to lick the feet of anybody 
that will mount and ride him, I’d strike a good blow for it.’* 

“ And that reform is not far off, Niccol 6 ,’’ said the sallow, mild-faced 
man, seizing his opportunity like a missionary among the too light-minded 


* The stone Lion, emblem of the Republic. 
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hcaitif ns, for a time of tribulation is coming, and the scourge is at 
hand. And when the C*hurcU is purgcnl of cardinals and prelates wlio 
traffic in her inheritance that their hands may be inll to pay the price i f 
blood, and to Siitiidy their own lusts, the State will be purged too — ami 
Florence will lx* purgctl of men who love to sec avarice and lei-heiy 
under the rwl hat and the mitre bi'Cuuso it gives them the sween of 
a mort hellish vice than tlieir own.’* 

“ Ay, as Ooro’s broad body would be a screen for my narrow peiaon in 
case of missiles,” said Nello ; but if that excellent screen Imppenod to fall, 
I wore Htilleil under it, surely enough. That is no bad image of thine, Nanni — 
or, rather of tlie Frates; for 1 fancy there is no room in tlie small cup of 
thy undei standing for any other liquor than what he pours into it.” 

“And it weie well for Nello," replied Nanni, “if thou conid'st 
empty thyself of thy scofls and thy jests, and take in that iiipior too. 
The wai ning is ringing in the ears of all men : and it's no m w story ; for 
tiio Abbot Joachim pro]>hesied of the coming time three Itundred years 
ago, and now Fra Girolamo lias got the mes^.age afresh. Ho has se^ n it 
in a vision, even as tlie propliits of old: he has seen the sword hanging 
ijoni the* sk}'.” 

“Ay, and tlmu wilt see it thyself, Nanni, if thou wilt stare, upward 
long enough,” sai<l Niccolb; “ for that pitiable tailor’s woik of thine 
makes thy noddle so overhang thy legs, that tliy eyelsills can see nought 
above tlie stilcliimr board but the roof of tby own skull.” 

'riie bones! tuihtr I ore the jest without bitterness, bent on convincing 
bis lieai ( i s of his <loetrine ratlier than of his dignity. But Nicrolb gave him 
no (tpportunity for replying; for he tiiriud away to the pursuit of his market 
business, piob.ibly considering fuither ilmlogue as a tinkling on cold iron. 

“ Kbbenc," said the man with llie hose round liis neck, who had 
lately migruUd from another knot of Uilkei's, “ they are safest who cross 
themselves and jest at nobody. Do you know that the Magnifico sent for 
tlie Fiate at the last, and couldn’t die without liis blessing? ” 

“ Was it so — in truth? ” said several voices. “ Yea, yes — God will 
have pardoned liiin." “He died like the best of Christians.” “Never 
took liis eyes from the holy crucifix.” “ And the Fiate wall have given 
him his blessing ?” 

“ Well, I know no more,” said he of the hosen ; “ only Guccio there mot 
a sUtJjiere going back to Careggi, and he told him tlie Frate had been sent for 
yesternight, alter the Mngnifico had confessed and had the holy sacraments.” 

“ It’s likely enough the Frate will tell the pt*oi)le something about it in 
bis sermon this morning; is it not true, Nanni ? ” said Goro, “ What do 
you think ? ” 

But Nanni liad already turned his back on Goro, and the group was 
rapidly thinning ; some being stirred by the impulse to go and hear “ new 
things” from the Frate (“ new things" were the nectar of Florentines); 
others by the sense that it was time to attend to their private business. In 
this general movement, Bratti got close to the barber, and said, — 
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** NcUOf youVe a ready ton;(ae of your own, and are need to worming 
aocreUi out of people w'hen you’ve once got tliem well-lathered. 1 picked 
tip a atrangcr this morning 1 wn« canning in from Kovraanno, and 
I can spt U him out no better tlinn J can the letters on that acarf I 
bought from the hrenrh cavalier. It inn’t my wita aro at fault, — I want 
no iiinu to help me tell w from paternosters, — but when you eome to 
foteigu faNliioiiH, a ftjnl may liappcn to know more than a wise man.” 

“Ay, thou hast the wisdom of Midas, who could turn rugs and rusty 
nails into gold, e\en as tliou dost,” said N» llo, *• and ho had also aome- 
ihiijg of the ass al>out liiin. J>iU where is thy bird of strange plumage? " 
lliatti was looking round, witli an air of disappointment. 

“Diavolol" he Kai<l, willi Htnne ve.xation. “ The bird s flown. It’s 
true be was liungry, and 1 forgot him. lint we shall find him in tlic 
AI»-n*ato, wiiliin scent of bread and savoiufi, I’ll answer for him. 

“ Let uw make tlm round of the Merento, tlicn," said Nollo. 

“ It isn’t his teatbera that piuzle me,” eoniiruied liratti, as tljey pushed 
llu'ir way t<igeth* r. “ There isn’t much in the way of cut and cloth tm 
tins side tluj lb>ly Sepulchre that can puz/h* a Florentine,” 

“Or fiight<‘n Jiim, eilher,” said jV**11o, after In* has .‘•een an iTiglese 
or a ’J’eclesco.” 

No, no," said liratti, cordially; “one may never lose sight of the 
Cnjjola and yet know the world, I liope. liesides, this stranger’s clothes 
are good It ilian inercluindiHe, and the hose he wears were dyed in Ognis- 
sunti ladore ever they wi’re d\e.l wilh sail, water, as he says, But tlie 
1 iddle about him is ” 

Here Bratti’s ex]jlami(Iou was iutoirujitcd by some jostling ns they 
leat hed one of the entrances oi the ])iazza, and before he could lesmne it, 
tln.y liad caught sight of tlie enigmatical object tliey were in search of. 


CIIAVTKB TI. 

A BRr.AKi’\i«r Foii Lovfj, 

Arrrn Bratti bad joined the knot of tvalkers, the 3'oung stronger, liopeleas 
of Jeaniiug what was tlu' cause of the geneial agitation, and not much 
caring to know what was probably of little interest to any but born 
Flnrentincs, aeon beeuine tired of w'niting for Brat ti’s escort ; and chose 
to stroll round the piazza, looking out for some vendor of eatables who 
might happen to liave leas than the average curiosity about public news. 
But as if at the suggchtion of a sudden thought, he thrust his hand 
into a ]>urae or wallet that hung at his waist, and explored it again and 
again with a look of frustration. 

“ Not an obolus, by Jujiiter ! ” he murmured, in a language which 
was not Tuscoti or ewen Iiidiau. “ I thought I had one poor piece left. I 
must get my breakfast for love, tben I ” 
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He l»a(! not gone nmny niepa fartber Mm it Beemed likely thnt hn 
Iwl found a quarter of the market whore that medium of cxchangt^ might 
not be rejected. 

In a corner, away from any group of talkere, two nmloe were stand- 
ing, well adonicd with ivd taswcla and collara. One of them carried 
wotnleu Tuilk-vcii^cl:*, the other a pair of panniers filletl with herbs and 
saiadK Keating her elbow on the neek of the mnh* that carried tlio milk, 
there leaufd a young girl, apparently not more than sixteen, with a red 
hood HurromnJuig her fitee, which was all the more baby-like in its 
prettiiiesa fr(»ui the entire eoneealnient of her liair. The po«)r child, per- 
iiapH, wa» weary alb*r her Iidxiur in the morning twilight in preparation 
for her walk to market fnuji m me enstello tliree or four miles ofl[‘, for ahe 
t»eeme<i to have gone Ui sleep m that half *Ht and ing, half-leaning posture. 
KevertheleiM, our stranger had no ooiajxinclion in awaking her, but the 
means lie elio.se were so gentle that it seemed to ilie damsol in her dream 
as if a lutle ‘*prjg of thyme IjriI t<'U(hed her lips while she was stooping 
to gather the herbs. The duiiiiu wa-^ broken, howcvei, for she open<‘d 
her Idue tiaby-eye*!, and started up with astonishment and rr'idusion to see 
tli« young hi rangier standing close before her. She lieard him speaking to 
her in a voice ^Niiieli seeinc'd so strange and soA, that even if slie Inid lieni 
more collected she w'otild have taken it for granted that he said fMunelliing 
lioiKde-^sly unintoHigible to her, and her lirst inov<'ment was to turn her 
heinl a little away, and lift uji a corner of her green sergt* mantle as a 
bcteen. He reIH‘^(^ul his words — 

‘‘ Koji'ive me, one, for awaking y<'ii. ]’ni dying with hunger, 

and the sei nt of milk makes breakfast seem more desirable tlmn ever.” 

lie bid chosen the w’ords “ nmaie (// bei’anse he knew t]ir*y 

would be fiimiJlur to her ears *, and ho had uttered them jdayfully, witli 
the intonation of u nif ndicuut. Tin*- tune h« w’aR understood ; the conur 
of tin* mantle w’as dioiipeil, and in n lew moments a large enp of fragrant 
milk wa.s held out to him. He paid m» further compliments before raising 
it to his lips, and while he was driukimr, the little maiden found courage 
to l(jok up at the long brown cutis (f (his singular- voiced htranL«-cr, who 
had asked for food in the tones of a beggar, but who, though his clolhe.s 
w'cre miicli damaged, was unlike aiiy beggar «lu* had ever seen. 

A\liilo this proei'ss of survey was going on, tliere was anotlier current 
of feeling tliat carried her hand into a bag which hung by tlie side of t|)« 
nnile, and when the stranger set down hia cup, he saw a largo piece of 
bicad held out towards him, and cauglit a glance of the blue eyes thnt 
seemed intended as an encouragement to him to take this additional gift. 

“ But perhaps that is your owm breakfast,” he said. “ No, I luivc had 
enough without jiayraent. A thousand thanks, my gentle one." 

There was no rejoinder in words; but the piece of bread was ptwhed 
a little nearer to him, as if in impatience at liia refusal ; and ae tlie long 
dark eyes of the stranger rosttsd on the baby fHCO» it seemed to be gather- 
ing more and more courage to look up and meet them. 
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** All, then, if 1 rnnat take the bread, he said, laying hb lumd on it, " I 
aljall get Ijolder atill, and beg for another kins to make the bread ewceter/* 

IIU Mpeech was getting wonderfully iJitelligible in spite of the strange 
voice, which had at first aluiost acemed a thing to moke her cross licrsclf. 
She blushed deeply, and lifted up a cortier of her mautle to her mouth 
again. }3ut just as the too presumptuous stranger was leaning forward, 
and hud his fingers on the «ariii that held up tlic Bci'eening mantle, he was 
startled by a harsh voice close upon his ear. 

“ Who are ym — with a murrain to you? No lionest buyer, I’ll 
warrant, but u hanger-on of the dicers — or something worse. Go ! dance 
off, aud find fitter company, or I’ll give you a tune to a little quicker time 
than you'll like.” 

The young stranger drew back and kxked at the speaker with a glance 
provokingly free from alarm and d(*precatioii, and his slight expression of 
sauey arnuseinent broke into a broad beaming smile as he surveyed the 
figure of his threatener. She W'aa a stout but brawny woman, with a man’s 
jeikin slipped over her green serge gatnurra or gown, and the peaked hood 
of some departed mantle fastened round lier sunburnt face, which, under 
all its c(»arseriess and pnmiatu re wrinkles, showed a lialf-xad, half-ludicrous 
maternal reseiiiblance to the tender baby-face of th^* little maiden — the 
Koit of r(‘Heml)lanct‘ which often seems a more croaking, Bhuddcr-creuting 
propliecy than that of the death’s lioad. 

There W'as something irresistibly propitiating in that briglit young 
smile, but Moniin Gliita was not a woman to betiay any w'eakness, and 
she went on h])eaking, apparently, with heightened exasperation, 

“Yes, yes, you can grin a.s w’cll as other monkeys in cap and jtrkin. 
You’re a minstrel or n mountebank, J’ll be sw'orn ; you look for all 
tlie W'orld as silly as a tumbler W'hen he’s been upside down and lias got 
on his lu-els again. And what fool’s tricks hast thou been after, Tessa?” 
she added, turning to her daughter, whoso frightened face was more 
inviting to abuse. “ Giving invny the milk and victuals, it seems; ay, ay, 
thou’dst carry -water in thy cars for any idle vogaboud that didn’t like to 
stooj) for it, thou silly staring jabbit ! Turn thy back, and lift the herbs 
out of the i>auuiers, else I'll make thee say a few Aves without counting.” 

“ Nay, Madonna,” said the stranger, with a pleading smile, “ don’t be 
angry with your pretty Tessa for taking pity on a hungry traveller, who 
found himself unexpectedly without a quattrmo. Your handsome face looks 
bo well when it frowns, that I long to sec it illuminated by a smile.” 

“ Vetj vaJ I know what paste you are made of. You may tickle me 
witli that straw^ a good long while before 1 shall laugh, I can tell you. Get 
along, wdth a bud Kaster ! else I’ll make a beauty spot or two on that face 
of your& that shall spoil your kissing on this side Advent.” 

As Moimu Ghita lilted her fui’midable talons by way of complying 
with the firxt and lust requisite of eloquence, Brutti, who had come up a 
minute or two before, had been saying to his companion, “ Wliat think 
you of tliia papimyallo, Nello ? Doesn’t his tongue smack of Venice ? ” 
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Nay* Bratti,” said the baihcr b an midcr tone, “ thy wisdom has 
ranch rf the aas in it, as 1 told thee just now ; especially about the ears. 
This stranger is a Greek, else Fm not the barber who has hod tlie sole and 
exclusive shaving of tlie excellent Demetrio, and drawn more than one 
sorry tooth from his learned jaw. And this youth might be taken to have 
come straight from Olympus — at least when he has hod a touch of my razor," 
Orsii ! Monna Gliita I " continued Nolle, not sorry to see some 
sport ; ** what has happened to cause such a thunder-storm 1 Has this young 
Btninger liocn mislK'having himself? ” 

“ By Sau Giovanni ! ” said the cautious Bratti, who had not shaken olF 
his original suspicions coueorning the shabbily-clad possessor of jewels, 
** he did right to nin away from m, if he meant to get into mischief. I 
can swear that I found him under the Loggia de’ Curchi, with a ring on 
his finger such as I’ve seen worn by Bernardo Rucellai himself. Not 
another rusty nail’s worth do I know about him." 

“ Che, che,'' said Nello, eyeing the stranger good-humouredly, “ the 
fact ia, this bello giovane has been a little too presumptuoua in admiring 
the charms of Monna Ghita, and has attempted to kiss her while her 
daughter’s back is turned ; for 1 obser\'e that the pretty Tessa is too busy 
to look this way at present. Was it not so, Messer?" Nello concluded, in 
a tone of courtesy. 

You have divined the offence like a soothsayer," said the stranger, 
laughingly. “ Only that I had not had the good fortune to find Monna 
(ihila here at first. I begged a cup o( milk from licr daughter, and hod 
accepted this gift of bread, for which I was making a humble offering of 
grnliturlc, befv)re I liad had the higher pU'asuro of being face to face with 
these ripe charms which I was perhaps too bold in admiring." 

“ Va, ca! be off, every one of you,” and stay in purgatory till I pay to 
get you out, w’ill you ? " said Monna Gliita, fiercely, elbowing NcUo, and 
leading forward l»cr mule so as to compel the stranger to jump asido. 
“ Tessa, thou simplc'ton, bring forward thy mule a bit, the cart will be 
upon US." 

Ah Tessa turned to take the mule’s bridle, she cast one timid glance 
at the stranger, who was now moving with Nello out of the way of an 
approaching market-cart ; and the glance was juRt long enough to seize 
the beckoning movement of his hand, which indicated that he had been 
watching for this opportunity of an adieu. 

“ Ebbene," said Bratti, raising his voice to speak across the cart ; 
“ I leave you with Nello, young man, for there’s no pushing my bag and 
basket any farther, and I have busiuess at home. But you'll remember 
our bargain, because if you found Tessa without me, it was not my fault. 
Nello will show you my shop in the Ferravecchj, and I’ll not turn my 
back on you." 

“ A thousand thanks, friend ! ” said the stranger, laughing, and then 
turned away w-ith Nello up the narrow street which led most directly to 
the Piazza del Duomo. 
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Tue Baubeh’s Suoi». 

“ To tell you tlui trulli,” kiIiI the young straiiger to Ncllo, as they got a 
little clfUnT of the entangled vehielfa and inulcH, “ I uni not Borry to be 
liundrd over by that patron of mine to one who haa a leas baiburoua 
aceeiit, and a lesa onigmafieal biihine.'^a. Is it a coininoii thing among 
you Florentines for an itineiant tniHieker in budeen glass and rags to 
talk of a hhoj) when* lie m lls lutes and vvords? ’* 

“Common ? No : oiir Bratii is not a common niun. He ha.s a theory, 
and Jives iiji to if, wlii<-h is nwne than I can wiy fm- any phllohopher 
1 hu\o llie honour of si. .a lug,” ans\ver(sl Xello, whose lonuacity, like 
an o\er-full bottle, could never ]»oiir hnlh a Hinall doM*. ‘‘ Bratti memis 
U) extract the ntiiiohl jmssihle amount of pleiisiire, tlnit is to say, of liard 
bargaining, <nit of this lif* ; it up with a bargain for the easiest 

possible pa.'^sago lliiough piirgalory, by ghing Holy Cnurch his winnings 
■when the game is over. He has liad hi.^ will made to that effect on the 
clieapt'Ht lerius a notary could be got for. But I have often said to him, 
‘ Bnitti, thy bargtiiri is a limping one, and thou art on the kune side of it. 
Does it tuit make tins* a liille nmI to look at the ]»ictur(‘s of the Ponulho ? 
Thou wilt m*ver be able thi-re t<» ehalfer ftu* lags and rusty nails : the 
Huints and angels want iieilher pin.s nor tinder; and excipl with San 
Bartolommeo, vvlio carries his skin about in an inconvenient manner, 1 
see no chance of tliy making a bargain for second-hand clothing.’ But, 
Dio fill pevdoni^" added Nello, ehangitig his tone, and crus.>%ing himself, 
“this light talk ill beseems a morning >\hen Lorenzo lies dead, and the 
Muses are, tearing their hair— alw'ays a painful thought to u barber ; and 
you ymtrself, Messi'i-, are ]UH»l),abIy imdt r a cloud, for when a man of your 
hpeecU and presence takes up with so sony a night’s lodging, it argue, s 
fes'ine misfortune to have belallcn him.” 

“ What Lorenzo w that lu-st death you .speak of ? ” said the stranger, 
aptiearlng to have dwelt wltli too aii.Kious an interest on this point to have 
noticed Ike indirect impiiry that followed it. 

“ What r^orenzo? 'J’keu* is but one Lorenzo, I imagino, -whose dealh 
could throw the Mcrcato into an uproar, act the lantern of the Duonio 
leaping in desperation, and cause llie lions of tlie Republic to feel under 
un imnu'diute necessity to devour one another. I mean Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, the Pericles of our Athens — if 1 may make such a comparison in 
the ear iif a (lie. k.” 

“ Why not ! ” sjiid the other, laughingly ; ‘‘ for I doubt whetlier Athens, 
even in tlie days of Pericles, could have produced so learned a barber.” 

“ yes ; I thought 1 could not be mistaken,” said Um rapid Nello, 
“else I have shaved llie venerable Demetrio Calcoudila to little purpose ; 
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but pATiJou me, I A»n Imt In woM^ef : yout Italitu w belter thftti liia, thtaigU 
he haft been iu Italy forty yeiira— -blotter even than th*»t of the accoiwpUsheil 
Muruilo, who may he said to hare maiTied the Italic Muse iu lautlt iw-nses 
than one, smee he has married <mr learned and lovely Aleawmdra S<u,ln.” 

“It will Jjghteii vour wonder to know that 1 conic of a Greek atock, 
jdanted in Italian sod mneh longer than the miilherry-treea which have 
taken so kindly to it. 1 waa horn at Buri, and my — I mean, 1 was 
hroujirht up by an Italian - and, in fact, may rather bt* called a Grueculus 
th..u a (iieek. The Greek dye w.u suhdin d iu me, I siipjiose, till 1 had 
h(*( n dipped o^e^ aimn by loosr aluMle and inuoli travel in tho land of 

and heroes. And, to eoiile*«!S «oinet}iin,!» of my piivate affaini to you, 
tins same Greek dye, nith n Amv aneieut gems J hav'C about me, is the 
nidy fonune shipwreck low left nio. But— when the towers fall, you 
know, \lU an ill-hu'<ine‘’s for the Hrnall nest-builders — the deutli of your 
Pel idea Ui-ikea me wish I hud rather turned my 8te|ia towards Uome, aa 
1 hIiouM h.ive dune, but for a falliieions Mlneiva in the slupt' of an 
Augnstinian monk. ‘At Uonje,Mie said, ‘you will be lost in a crowd 
oi hiingiy acholai '^ ; but af Plotenee, e\ery corner is penetrated by tho 
suimhine ol* Loreuro’s ])atu»n.ige: Floicnce i*? the lie'll market in Italy for 
sueh eouirnodititH ua yoiiis.’ ” 

** 6btu/c', and so it will lemain, I hope,” R.iid JSdlo. LoU‘u:to was 
ui.t the only jiatron and judge of learning in otir city — heaven forbid! 
Because he vas u birjuj melon, every oilier Kloreiitine is not u jmmpkin, 
vti puff. Have we not Benuirdo Uuccllai, and Alnniaimo Uinuocini, and 
plenty moio? And it‘}OU want to beinfoiiiiwl on sucli iniittiM, J, Nello, 
am yum man. It Moms to me a thousand years till 1 can b(* of service 
to a bel muHto hkv }oi'rseir. And, fii«t of all, in the matter of your 
hmr. 'J’hat bi'ard, toy fine young man, must bo parted wnth, wcic it as 
dear to you as the nymph of your di earns. Here at Florence, we love 
not to hee'n man with his nose jirojectiiig over a cascade of hair. But, 
r( member, you will have passed the Jbibieon, when once you have been 
i-huveii : if you repent, and let }our beard grow after it has acquired 
Kioutness by a struggle w’lth the raztu, your mouth will by-antl-hy show 
no longer wbat Meaner Angelo calls the divine prerogative of lips, but 
W'ill n])p<-ar like a dark cavern fringed with horrent brambles.” 

‘’Tliut is a terrible jirophecy,” said the Greek, “ especially if your 
Florentine imiidcus are many of them as pretty as the little Tessa J stole 
a kiss from this morning.” 

“ Te.MNi ? she is a rough -handed cuiitadina: you will rise into the ftivour 
ol dames, who bring no scent of the inule-stablcs with them. But to that 
end, you must not have the air of a sy/ierro, or ft man of evil repute : you 
muMt look like a courtier, and a scholar of tlie more polished sort, such as 
our Pi«ti*o Crinito — like one, who sins among well-bred, well-fed people, 
and not one who sucks down vile vino di sotto in a chance taverh.” 

“With all my heart,” said the stranger. “If the Florentino Grades 
desumd it, 1 am willing to give up this small matter of my beard, but ” 
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** Tea, yes,” ioterrupted Nello. ” 1 know wbat you would say. It 
is tUa hctla taszera hyuclntUine locks, you do not cbooso to part 
with ; and there is no need. Just a little pruning— ccco ! — and you will 
look not unlike the illustrious prince Pico di Mirandola in his prime. 
And here we are in good time in the Piazza San Giovanni, and at the door 
of my shop. Hut you are pausing, I see : naturally, you want to look at 
our wondt'r of the world, our Duomo, our Santa Maria del Fiore. Well, 
W4j11, a mere glance ; but 1 beseech you to leave a closer survey till you 
have been shaved ; I am quivering with the inspiration of my art even 
to the very edge of my razor. Ah, then, come round this way.” 

'J'ho mercurial barber seized the arm of the stranger, and led him 
to a })oint, on the south side of the piazza, from which he could see at 
once the huge daTk shell of the cupola, the slender soaring grace of Giotto’s 
campanile, and the quaint octagon of San Giovanni in front of them, 
showing its uniejuc gates of storied bronze, which still bore the somewhat 
dimmed glory of their original gilding. The inlaid marbles were then 
freKlu*r in their pink, and white, and purple, than they are now, when the 
winters of four centuries have turned their while to tke rich ochre of 
well-raellowod meersclmuin ; the facade of the cathedral did not stand 
ignominious in faded stucco, but had uix>n it the magnificent promise of 
the half-corn] ih'ted marble inlaying and statned niches, which Giotto had 
devised a hundred and fitly years before; and ns the campanile in all its 
harmonious variety of colour and form led the eyes upward, high into the 
puie air of that April morning, it Hecmed a ]>rophetic symbol, telling tliat 
Imman life must somehow and some time slmpe itself into accord with 
tliat pure aspiring beauty. 

But this wa.s not tlie impressiou it appeared to produce on the Greek. 
Ills eyes were irresistibly led upward, but as he stood with his aims folded 
and his curls falling back^\u^d, there was a slight touch of scorn on his 
lip, and when his eyes fell again, they glanced round with a scanning 
coolness which was rather piquing to Nello’s Florentine spirit. 

“ iJWewe, hel ffiovane,'^ he said, with some impatience, “you seem to 
make as little of our cathediul as if you were the angel Gabriel come 
straight from Paradise. 1 sliould like to know if you have ever seen fmer 
work than our Giotto’s tower, or any cupola that would not look a mere 
mushroom by the side of Brunelleschi’s thero, or any maiblcs finer or 
more cunningly wrought than these that our Signoria got from fhr-olT 
quarries, at a price that would buy a dukctlom. Come, now, have you 
ever seen any tiling to equal them ? ” 

“ If you asked me that question with a scimitar at my throat, after the 
Turkish fashion, or even your own razor,” said the young Greek, smiling 
gaily, and moving on towards the gates of the Baptistery, “I daresay 
you might get a confession of the true faith from me. But with my 
throat free from peril, I venture to tell you tliat your buildings smack too 
much of Christiau barbarism for my taste. I have a shuddering sense of 
what there is inside— hideous smoked Madonnas j ileriilesa saints in 
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■taring down* idiotic astomiriimetit and rebuke from the apee ; 
■kin-clad akeletona hanging on croaeea, or etuok all oyer with arrows, or 
stretched on griditons; women and monkti with heads aside in j^lrpetual 
lamentation. 1 have keen enough of thoee wry-necked ihyouritea of 
heaven at Constantinopte. But what ia this bronxe door rough with 
imagery 7 Theae women's figures seem moulded in a difierent spirit from 
those starred and staring saints I spoke of ; these heads in hi^ relief 
speak of a human mind within them, ix&stead of looking like an index to 
pt*rpetnal iqiasmB and colic.” 

** Yes, yes,” said Ncllo, with some triumph. ** I think we ahall show 
you by-and-by that our Florentine art is not in a state of barbarism. 
These gates, my fine young man, were monlded half • centnry ago, by 
our Lorenzo Ghiberti, when he counted hardly so many years as 
you do.” 

** Ah, I remember,” said the stranger, turning away, Hke one whose 
appetite for contemplation was soon satisfied. ** 1 have heard that your 
Tuscan sculptors and painters have been studying the antique a little* 
But with monks for models, and tlie legends of mad hermits and martyrs 
for subjects, the vision of Olympus itself would be of small use to 
them.” 

I understand,” said Nolle, with a significant shrug, as they walked 
along. ** You arc of the same mind as Michele Morullo, ay, and as 
Angelo Poliziano himself, in spite of his canonicste, when he relaxes 
himself a little in my shop, alter his lectures, and talks of the gods 
awaking from their long sleep and making the woods and streams vital 
once more. But he roils against the Homan scholars who want to make 
us all talk Latin again : * My ears,’ he says, ‘ are sufficiently fiayed by 
the barliarisms of tlie learned, and if the vulgar are to talk Latin I wonld 
as soon have been in Florence the day they took to beating all the kettles 
in the city because the bells were not enough to stay the wrath of the 
saints.* Ah, Messer Greco, if yon want to know the flavour of our 
scholarship, you must frequent my shop ; it ia the foons of Florentine 
intelleet, and in that sense the navel of the earth— as my great prede- 
cessor, Bnrchiello, said of Ats shop, on the more frivolous pretension that 
his street of the Calimara was the centre of our city. And here We are 
at the sign of * Apollo and the Razor.* Apollo, you see, is bestowing the 
razor on the Triptolemus of our craft, the first reaper of beards, the sublime 
AnoRdao, whose mysterious identity is indicated by a shadowy hand.” 

see thou hast had onatom already, Sandro,*/ continued Kello, 
addressifig a solemn-lookup dark-eyed ye^, who made way tbr them 
on the threshold. And now make all clear fi»r this signor to sit down. 
And prepare the finest scented lather, for he hss a learned and a 
some chin." ^ 

** Ton have a pleasant little adytum there, X see,” said the stranger, 
looking through a latdced screen which divided the riiop from a room 
hbout equal sine, openiiig into a atiU smaller walled eneloaoxe^ where aftw 
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Hid oiR^el or rwo of haitda o&d oiudoiit marho. ** For my 
io* BO lam fitting hatm^ of tha Hnaat, ai yon wiU aeknotilodga when 
yon iwl fita muMii illmbiitiatioii of uBderataiidbg and the aaiane vigour 
of imj^mtion ihat will come to you with a clear chin, idi I you can 
ttalia that dimonne^ 1 paroeive. I, too, have eome ekiU that way, 
thOtifl^ ■aranala ti uielcee when daylight diecloeea a via||^Jijte PWlo, 
kwhing no fiwdbaT than an aj^la tiiat hm atood the 
that ahatoh<-«it ia a iancy of Hero di Coaimo*a, a etrang^NojQI f 
who saye he saw it by long looking at a mouldy wall 
Tha ekatoh NaUo pointed to xepreiaated tiiyee 
laughing Satyr, another a sorrowing Magdalen, an 
hatweea them, the rigid, cold face of a Stoio « 
ou the lap of a httle dhdd, whose cherub feat 
aamatbiiig of the supernid promise igr t^e gaaa which 
timeiwiHiwed to give to the Diviue 

picture, I sec," said tha young Greek, touching the 
lu!P*wlle he spoke, so as to bring out a tiigbt musical muimur. “ The 
ehild, perhaps, is the Golden Age, wantmg neither worship nor philosophy. 
And the Golden Age can always come back as long as men are bom in 
tha form of babies, and don’t come into the world in cassock or furred 
mintio. Or the child may mean the wise philosophy of Epicuius, 
ramovad alike from the gros&rthe sad, and tha seveie.” 

Ah 1 everybody has hll own intetpratation for that picture," said 
Ifellof “and if you ask Piero hiniecif what he meant by it, La says his 
pictures are an appsnduc which Messer Domeuaddio has been pleased to 
ttaka to the universe, and if any man is in doubt what they mean, he 
had better inquire of Holy Churoh. lie has bean asked to paint a picture 
after dba skatoh, but be puts hia fingers to his ears and shakes his head 
at that i tha fimoy is paswd, he says— 4i sUange animal, our Piero. But 
now all is ready for your initiation into the mysteries of the raxor " 

“Mysteries they may well be oalled," oonunued the barber, with 
iWg aphtits at tha prospect of a long mooblogue, as ha imprison^ the 
yoaB|( Qfiisk in the ahroud^Uke shaving’' clathj “mysteries of Minerva 
and &a Qtansa 1 get the fioWbr of mon’s tbon^its, because I laisa them 
in the first momanisItartiMrisg. (Ah! yon wirioe a Itstia ifi the lati^ 
it liaiatii tiie outiying IWts of tim nosty X admit). And that is what 
mshes the peculiar fitaM of a barbae'i htu^io baocma a rsnciri of wit 
and lesmiug. For, look now at a druggist^e ^p : there 4s a con- 
dave it the sign of // Jl/bro, thbt pretends to tital mMo) htit wim sort 
of inipkation, I beseech y0% can be got finfin tha laaal of tmuseous 
fagataMe dnooetions ?«H«» say no t h i n g of the fiiat that ydu no some 
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^Min ih« idtteflliold IhiA yim sMk ft of ptkjiiioi &lc« ft l^^tlo 

opiA^fi in iUr nnd «nrlet, waiting ft>r liii pr^; or atm M Urn 

blo<dkiftg tht> doomriiy mted on a po^y hack, iniq^tectlag «aUvft, (tour 
chin ft little elmted, if it please yoo . ; coatemplftte that ftiig4 who is 
blowing the trumpet at you iota, the cdlUtag. 1 had it pabted expressly 
fojr the regulation of my clients* (duns.) Besides, your drtt|g{st, who 
herborises and decocts, is a man of prejudices: he has poisoned people 
according to a s^ntem, and is obhgod to stand up for his system to justify 
the consequences. Now a barber qan be dispassionate; only tld^ bo 
necessarily stands by is the raxor, always providing he iS not an * 

That was the daw in my great predeoescatr BurciliieUo— die was a poet, and 
had consequently a prejudice about Ms own poetry. I hftve escapSd that ; 

I saw very eaily that authorship is a nanuwing bttSia«SS» In coudlot with 
the liberal art of the nueor, which demands an impart aifeotAsn Ibv aU 
men’s cliiiis. £cco, I^lcHser ! the outline of your chki and lb are as 
clear as a tnsideu’s ; and now dx your mind on ft knotty quesfidn-^mh 
youi self whether you are bound to spell Virgil with an t or an s, and lay 
jf you do not feel an uuwonted dearness on the point. Only, if you 
decide for the », keep it to yourself till your fortune is made, for the # 
hath the stronger following in Florence. Ah ! I think I see a gleam of 
still quicker wit in your eye. * I have it on the authority of our young 
NK'coi6 Macliiavelli, himself keen enough to discern i7 peh ntlV uovo, os 
we say, and a great lover of delicate Shaving, though his beard is hardly 
of tHo years’ date, that no sooner do the hairs begin to push themselves, 
tlisn he perceives a certain grossness of apprehension creeping over him. 

Suppose you let me look at myself,” said the stranger, laughing. 

The happy effect on my intellect is perhaps obstructed by a little doubt 
as to the effect on my appearance.” 

Behold yourself in this mirror, then ; it is a Venetian mirror from 
Murano, the true nosce teipsum^ as I have named it, compared with which 
the dnest mirror of steel or silver is mere darkness. See now, how by 
diligent shaving, the nether region of your face may preserve its human 
outline, instead of presenting no disdnetion iVoni the physiognomy of a 
bearded owl or a Barbary ape. I have seen men whose bear^ have so 
invaded their cheeks, that one might have pitied them as the victims 
of a sad, brutalising chastisement befitting our Dante’s /n/emo, if they 
had not seemed to strut with a strange triumph in their extravagmit 
hairiness.” 

** It seems to me,” said the Greek, still looking into the mirror, tliat 
you have taken away some of my capital with your rosor-^f mesh a year 
or two of age, whic^ might have won me more ready credit ^ my 
leoriiing. Under die inspection of a patron Whose vhdon has grown some* 
what dim, 1 shall have a perilous resemblance to a maiden of ^ 

the disguise of hose and jerkin.” 

**Nbt at all,” said Nello, proceeding to clip the too extmvilglliit curls j 
M your proportions are not those of a maiden. And for your age, X mywm 
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vesitotilbflr ledtig Angela Polizieao b<^in Us leotores on ^ t<atin Isn-^ 
gnsge wlien he had a younger heard Uian yours ; and between oureelTes, 
Ui Jutenile u^iness was not leoi ngnal than his preoociotui scholar- 
ship. Wlicreas you— no, no, your age is not against you ; but between 
Ottmtlves, let me hint to yon that your being a Greek, though it be only 
an Apulian Greek, is not in your &Tour. Certain of our eoholata hold 
that your Greek learning is but a wayside degenerate plant until it has been 
transplanted into Italltn brains, and that now there is such a plentiful 
crop of the superior quality, your native teachers are mere propagators of 
degeneracy. Kcco I your curls arc now of the right proportion to neck 
and shoulders ; rise, Messer, and 1 will h'ec you from the encumbrance of 
this cloth. Onaffe! I almost advise you to retain die faded jerkin and 
hoso a little longer; they give you the air of a fallen prince." 

** But die question is," said the young GriH^'k, leaning against the high 
back of a chair, and returning NelJo’s contemplative admiration with a 
look of inquiring anxiety ; “ the question is, in wliat quarter 1 am to 
carry my princely air, so as to rise from die said fallen condition. If 
your Florentine jiatrons of loaniing shore this scholarly hostility to the 
Greeks, I see not how )our city can be a hospitable refuge for me, as you 
seemed to say just now.” 

“ Piai^piano — not so fust,” said Ncllo, sticking his tl)umbs into liis 
belt and 4&odding to Sandro to icstore order. ^'1 will not conceal from 
you that there is a prejudice against Greeks among us ; and though, as 
a barber, unsnaied by aiiihorship, 1 sliaie no prejudices, I must admit 
that the Greeks are not always such pretty youngsters as yourself: ilieir 
erudition is oilen of an uncombed, unmannerly aspect, and encrusted with 
a barbarous utterance of Italian, that makes tlieir converse hardly more 
euphoniouH than that of a Tedesco in a state of vinous loquacity. And 
then, again, excuse me — we Floicntincs have liberal ideas about speech, 
and GOnsider that an instrument which can flatter and promise so cleverly 
as the tongue, must have been partly made for those purposes ; and that 
truth is a riddle foi e) cs and wit to discover, which it were a mere 
spoiling of sport for the tongue to betray. Still we have our limits 
beyond which we coll dissimulation treachery. But it is said of the 
Greeks that their honesty begins at what is the hanging-point with us, 
and that since the old Furies went to sleep, your Christian Greek is of so 
easy a conscience that he would make a stepping-stone of his father's 
oor})se." 

The Hush on the stranger's face indicated what seemed so natural a 
movement of resentment, that the good-natured Nello hastened to atone 
for his want of reticence. 

“ Be not offended, hel giovane; lam but repeating what I hear in my 
shop ; as you may perceive, my eloquence is simply the cream which 1 
skim off my clients* talk. Heaven forbid I should fetter my impartiality 
by entertaining an opinion. And for that same scholarly objection to 
the Greeks^** added NellO| in a more mocking tone, ax»l wi^ a significant 



grimace, die ikot ia, y<m are lieretia^ MeHer ; jeelom^ Im nothiiig 
to do with it: if you would just duuige your opinion about Leavtii, and 
alter your Doxology a Uulev our Italian aobolara would Uiiuk it a thousand 
yean till they co^d give up ihcir chain to you. Yes, yes; it is chieAy 
religious scruple, and partly also the authority of a great clasaio,— 
Juvenal, ia it not ? He, I gather, had his bile as much stirred by the 
swarm of Greeks as our Messer Angelo, who is fond of quoting some 
jtossage about their Incorrigible impudence — audneia perdita** 

Pooh 1 the passsge is a compliment,” said the Greek) who had 
recovered himself, and seemed wise enough to take the matter gaily'** 

“ * Ingeninm velox, andacia perdita, serroo 
I’rompttis, et Luco torrentior/ 

A rapid intellect and ready eloquence may carry off a litllo impu* 
dence.’* 

Assuredly,” said Ncllo. “ And since, as I see, you know Latin 
literature as well as Greek, you will not fail into the mistake of Giovanni 
Argiropulo, who ran full tilt against Cicero, and pronounced him all but 
a pumpkin-head. For, lei me give you one bit of advice, young man— 
trust a barlrcr who has shaved the best chins, and kept his eyes and ears 
open for twenty years — oil your tongue well when you talk of the 
ancient Latin writers, and give it an extra dip when you talk of the 
modern. A wim' G reek may win favour among us; witness our excel* 
lent Demotrio, who is loved by many, and not hated immoderately even 
by th<‘ moat renowned scliolars.” 

“ 1 discern the wisdom of your advice so clearly,” said the Greek, with 
the briglit smile wliieli was continually lighting up the fine form and 
c<dour of his young fiu e, “ that I wdll a^ik you for a little more. Who 
now, for exaTiiplf, would be the most likely patron for me? Is there a 
son of Lorenzo who inherits his tastes ? Or is there any other wealthy 
Florentine specially addicted to purchasing antique gems? I hare a fine 
Cleitpatra cut in sardonyx, and one or two other intogli and camci, botli 
curious and Ixautiful, worthy of being added to the cabinet of a prince. 
Happily, 1 had taken the precaution of lastcning them within the lining 
of my doublet before 1 set out on my voyage. Moreover, I should like 
to raise a small sum for my present need on this ring of mine ” (here 
he took out the ring and replaced it on his finger), if you could recom- 
mend me to any honest trafficker.” 

Let us see, let us see,” said Nello, perusing the floor, and walking 
up and down Uie length of his shop. *‘This is no time to apply to 
Piero de* Medici, tliough he has the will to make such purchases if be 
could always spare tlm money ; but I think it is another sort of Cleopattw 

that he covets most Yes, yes, I have it. Wbat you 

want is a man of wealth, and influence, and sebolarly tastes— not one 
of your learned porcupines, bristling all over with critical tests, but one 
whose Greek and Latin are of a comfortable kodty. And that man ie 
BarUdommeo Scala, the secretary of our republic* He came to Florence 
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ha hfti baen nicknauMMl by our bon«‘y-lipped Politiano, who agreft vith 
him «f well a« my te<^fch «gr«« with lismon-juice. And, by-the-by, that 
may be a reoion why the Keoretary may be the more ready to do a good 
turn to a etarange icholer. For, between you and me, bel giopane-^tTmi 
a barber who haa ehaved the beat eobolara — fneiidlmeKa is much wioh a 
Hieed AS Ber Benghi's: it wiU hardly show much alacrity unleea it hae 
got the thistle of hatred under its tail. However, the secretary is a man 
who’ll keep his word to you, even to the halving of a fennel seed; and 
he is not unlikely to buy some of your gems.” 

“ But how am I to get at this great man ? ” said the Greek, rather 
impatiently. 

“I was coming to that,” said Nello. “Just now everybody of any 
public importanee will be full of Loren/o's death, and a stranger may 
find it difficult U) get any notice. Ikit in the meantime, I could take you 
to a man who, if be has a mind, can help }oii to a clianee of a favoniable 
interview with 8cala sooner than anybody else m Florence — worth seeing, 
for his own sake too, to say nothing of his collettioni^ or pf Jjis dju^ghter 
Romola, who is as f.ur as the Florentine lily before it got quarrelsome, and 
turned red.” 

« 

“But if this father of the beautiful Komola mikes collections, why 
should he not like to buy some of my gems huuwdt ? ” 

N<*llo shrugged his sboulderfl. “ For two good rt'asons — want of sight 
fo lijok at the gems, and want of monoy to pay for them. Our .old Briido 
(Jjjf Burdi is so bliml that he can see no more of his daughter than, as he 
says, a glimmering of something bright when she comes very near liiui : 
doubtless her golden hair, which, as Messer Luigi Pulci says of his 
Mcndiana’s, ^raggxa come stella per eereno.' Ah, heie come some clients 
of mine, and 1 sliouldn’t wonder il one of them could scive your turnabout 
that ring," 


CllAPTEU 1\^' 

First Imprkssionb. 

“ Gooh-Day, Messer Domenico,” said Nello to the foremost of the two 
visitors who entered the shop, while he nodded silently to the other. 
“ Vou come as opportunely as cheese on macaroni. Ah I you are in haste 
— wish to be shaved without delay — ecco I And this is a morning when 
every one has grave matter on hi# mind. Florence orphaned — the very 
pivot of Italy snatched away-— heaven itself at a loss what to do next. 
Laeeo! Well, well* the sun is nevertheless travelling on towards dinner- 
time again; and, as I was saying, you come like emo allck l<mgm* 
For tins young Btrnnger was wishing for an honourable trader who would 
advanoe him a sum on a certain ring of value, and if 1 had counted every 



piMmUh And niMfjr^leiidnr in Wttrmm m my flhgen, I eoDldn*! hnvn 
fimnd a brtfar tiAwe tbftn Manic© Ccfmini. Bcridec, he hath other ware 
in which yon deal— Orrok loartiing, and young ayea--*a double implement 
which you printer* are alwaya in need of,” 

Tlie grave elderly man, ton of that Bernardo Cennini, who, twenty 
year* before, having heard of the new proccM of printing carried on by 
Gbrnmns, had cant hia own typea in Florence, remained neceaaariJy in 
InthcTcd silence and passivity while Nello showered this talk in hia ear*, 
but turned a glow sideway gaae on the atrangor, 

“ This fine young man has unlimited Greek, Latin, or Italian at your * 
services” continued Nello, fond of interpreting liy very ample i>araphrase. 

‘‘ JIi* is ns great a wonder of juveyile learning as Francesco Filelfo w our 
own incomparable Poliziano. A second Guanno, too, for he haa Imd the 
inistnrtune to he shipwroeked, and has doubtless lost a store of preoioua 
manuscript* that might have contributed fiome correctnea* even to your 
correct editions, Domenico. Fortunately, ho has rescued a few gotns of 
rare vabie. His name is — yon said your name, Mcaser, was 

“ Tilo Meleniii," said the atranger, »lipping the ring from hi* finger, 
nnd presenting it to Cennini, whimi Nello, not less rapid with hia raaor 
than with his tongue, had now released from tlic aliaving-cloth. 

Meanwhile the men who had entered the sliop in company wdth the 
goldsmith — a tall figure, about fifty, with a short trimmed beard, wearing 
an old felt hat and a thread>bare mantle — had kept hia eye fixed on the 
Gre<k, and now said abruptly, 

“ Young man, T am painting a picture of Hinon deceiving old Priam, and 
I should be glad of your face for my Sinon, if you’d give me a aitting,” 

Tito Melema started and looked round with a pale astonishment in hisface 
as if at a sudden accusation ; but Nello left him no time to feel at a Iona for 
an answer : ** Piero,” said the barber, “ thou art the most extraordinary 
compound of humours and fancies ever packed into a human skin. What 
trick wilt thou play with the fine visage of this young scholar to make it 
suit thy traitor ? Ask him rather to turn his eyes upward, and thou 
may’st make a Saint Sebastian of him that will draw troops of devout 
women, or, if thou art in a classical vein, put myrtle about his curia and 
make him a young Bacchus, or say rather a Pheebus Apollo, for hia face is 
as warm and bright as a summer rooming; it made mo his fnend in the 
space of a credo.” 

“Ay, Nello,” said the painter, speaking with abrupt pausea; **andif 
thy tongue can leave off its everlasting chirping long enough for thy under- 
standing to consider the matter, thou may^st see that thou beet just riiown 
the reason why the face of Messer will suit my traitor. A perfect traitor 
should have a face which vice can write no uarka oih— lips that will lie 
with a dimpled smile— eyes of such agate-like hrightneis and depth that 
no infamy can dull them— cheeks that will rise fkom « murder and not 
look haggard. 1 say not thla young man it a traitor i 1 maaa, ha has a 
ikoe that would make him the more perfect traitor if ho had the heart of 



which is saying neither more nor lass than that ha has a hsantiM 
1Ssae» informed with rich young blood, that will be nouridhod enough by 
‘htif and keep its colour without much help of Tirtue. He may ha?e the 
luart of a hero along with it; I arer nothing to the contrary. Ask 
Domenico there if Uie lapidaries can always tell a gem by the sight 
alone. And now Tm going to put the tow in my ears, for thy chatter and 
the bells together are more than I can endure ; so say no more to me, but 
trim roy beard.” 

With these la?t words Piero (called di Cosiroo,” from his master, 
Cosimo Kosselli) drew out two hits of tow, stuffed them in his ears, and 
placed hiinsclf in the chair before Nello, wlio shrugged his shoulders and 
cast a grimacing look of intelligence at the Greek, as much as to say, 
^^A whimsical fellow, you pcrceirel Everybody holds his speeches as 
mere jokes.” 

Tito, who had stood transfixed, with his long dark eyes resting on tho 
unknown man wlio had addiossc'd him bo equivocally, seemed recalled to 
his Hclf-coniinand by Piero's change oi ^losiiion, and, apparently satisfied 
with his explanation, was again giving his attention to Cennini, who 
pnwntly said,^ 

” This is a cm ions and a valuable ring, young man. This intaglio of 
the fish with the crented wrjient above it, in the black stratum of tho 
onyx, or rather nicolo, is wtll shown by tho surrounding blue of tho 
upper btrutum. The ring has, doubtless, a history?” added Cennini, 
looking up keenly at the young Btrangcr. 

” Yes, indeed,” said Tito, meeting the scrutiny very frankly. “ The 
ring was found in Sicily, and I have understood from those who busy 
iheniselvcs with gemn and sigils, that both the stone and intaglio are of 
virtue to make the wearer fortunate, especially at sea, and also to restore 
to him whatever he may have lost. But,” be continued smiling, ” though 
1 have worn it constantly since 1 quitted Greece, it has not made me 
altogeilier foitunate at sea, you perceive, unless I am to count escape 
from drowning as a suificient proof of its virtue. It remains to be seen 
whether my lost chests will come to light ; but to lose no chance of such 
a result, Messer, I will pray you only to hold the ring for a short space ar 
pledge for a small sum far beneath its value, and I will redeem it as 
Boon as 1 can dispose of certain other gems which are secured within my 
doublet, or indeed as soon as I can earn something by any scholarly 
employment, if 1 may be so fortunate as to meet with such.” 

** That may be seen, young man, if you will come with me,” said 
Cennini. ” My brother Pietro, who is a better judge of scholarship than 
I, will perhaps be able to supply you with a task that may test your 
capabilities. Meanwhile, take back your ring until I con hand you the 
necessary florins, and, if it please you, come along with me.” 

” Yes, yes,” said Nello, ” go with Messer Domenico, you cannot go in 
better company ; he was born under the constellation that gives a man 
skill, riches, and integrity, whatever that constellation may be, which is 
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tiM l«ni oMiMqiKnoe beoMise iMm ew't oHoom ilieir owa boroseope^ 
aud iiidaedi if tbey could, tlieie might be an ioeotiYeiiient nuh of babiee 
at pMtieular i*pochs. Beeidee, our Pbcsnix, the incomparable Pioo, baa 
aliowo tliat your boroscopea are all a nooaGnsioal dream — which ia tho 
Icna troublefaome opinion. A^ldio, del giovane ! don’t forget to como back 
to me.” 

** No fear of that,” Tito, beckoning a farewell, as he turned round 
hi« bright fiice at the door. You are to do me a great service : — that ia 
the most positive aeciirit/ for your seeing me again.” 

“ .Say what tliou wilt, Piero,” said Nello, as the young stranger 
di^ppearod, ” 1 sliall never look at such an‘ outside as tliat without 
taking it as a sign of a loveable nature. KuflTocation ! why, thou wilt aay 
next that Lionardo, whom thou art always i-aviug about, ought to have 
made his .Tildas as beautiful as ISt. John ! But thou art os deaf as the top 
of Mount Mondlo with that accursed tow in tliy ears. Well, well : I’ll get 
a little more of this young niau’s history from liim before I take liim to 
Bnrilo Buidi.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Thk Blixi) Sciiolar and iriR Daughter. 

The Via de’ Baidi, a street noted in the history of Florence, lies in 
Ollrarno, or that poitiou of the city wdiioh clothes the southern bank of 
tlie river. It extends from the Pome Veeehio to the Piai^za dc’ Mo/zi at the 
head of llio Ponte alle (/nizie; its right-hand line of houses and walla 
being backed by the rather steep ascent which in the fifteenth century 
w.iM known as tho Hill of Boguli, the famous stone-quaiTy whence the city 
got Its pavement— of ilangerously unstable consistence when penetrated 
Viy rains ; its left-hand buildings flanking the river and making on their 
norilK'rn side a length of quaint, ii regularly- pierced fa 9 ade, of which 
the waters give a softened loving reflection the sun begins to decline 
towards the western heights. But quaint as these buildings are, some of 
them seem to the historical memory a too modem substitute for the fiunoua 
houses of tho Bardi family, destroyed by popular rage in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

They were a proud and energetic stock, these Bardi ; conspicuous 
among those who clutched the sword in the earliest world-famous quarrels 
of Florentines with Florentines, when the narrow streets were darkened 
with the high towers of tho nobles, and when the old tutelar god Mon, as 
he saw the gutters reddened with neighbours* blood, might well bine 
smiled at the centuries of lip-service paid to his rival, the Baptist. But 
the Bardi hands were of the sort that not only clutch the swoxd-hilt widi 
vigour, but Jove the more delicate pleasure of ^geriiig minted metal: they 
were matched, too, with true Florentine eyes, capable of diseeming that 
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|}9wer vtti io be won hy otlier TnennB tbnn by rending «id Hring, end by 
tilt middle of the fourteenth c««ntury we iiiid them neeu from their original 
tendition of popalani to be poMeMore, by purohaae, of lands and strong- 
bolds, and the feudal dignity of Gmnts of Vernio, disturbing to the 
j4Nilotisy of their republican f«»11ow-cirizens. These lordly piinihoaes are 
explained l)y onr seeing Iho Jlanli disiiHtronsly aignaliml only a few years 
later as standing in the ver)’ front of Kiirupan coiiiniorce — the Christian 
Kptbschilds of that tinxt — ^undertaking to furnish H]K>ciQ for the warn of 
our Kdwurd the 'I'hird, and having rovonuea “in kind" made over to 
them; eafo^cially in wool, moat precUms of freights for Florentine gall^^ys. 
Their aiiguHl dobtor lofl them with an august deHcit, and alarmed Sicilian 
creditors made a ton nudden demand lor the payment of deposits, causing 
a riiinons shook to the credit of the Hardi and tliat ot associated houses, 
which was fldt as n commercial calamity along all the coasts of the 
Medjtermfieafi. Hut, like more nuKlern bankrupts, they did not, for ail 
tliat,jbide their heads in humiliaijoii ; on the contrary, they aassn to haye 
held tVtein higher than ev(‘r, and to have been among the most UTOgant of 
those jfn/nfhf w]\o under e»Ttam imtewoilhy ( in timstances, open to all 
who will read the horu-st juiges <tf (liovaiirii Villnni, drew ujion them- 
selves the exasperation ol the airnod peo])le in 13 til. The Bardi, 
who had made tlieins<'lves last in their street between the two biidges^ 
kept these narrow inlets, like pnntherH at bay, against the oncoming 
gonfalons of tlio people*, and wi-re only made to give way by ap assiuilt 
from the liill behind them. Their housts liy the river, to the number of 
twenty-two ( pahigi ecuse gvan<h')y were sat ked and burnt, and many among 
the chief of those w'ho bore the Bardi name were driven from the city. But 
an old Florentine family wa.s many-rooted, and we find the Jh'irdi maintaining 
importance and rising again and again to the surface ot Florentine affairs 
in a more or less eveditable nuuiner, implying an untold family history 
that would have, includi’d even more vicissitudes and contrasts of dignity 
and disgrace, of wealth and poverty, than are usually seen on the back- 
ground of wide kinship.* But the Bardi never resumed their proprietor- 
ohip in tlie old street on the banks of the river, which in 1492 had long 
been associated with other names of mark, and especially with the Neri, 
who possessed a considurable range of houses on the side towards the bill. 
In one of these Neri houses there Jived, liowover, a descendant of the 
Ihirdi, and of that very branch which a century and a half before had 
become Counts of Vernio : a descendant who had inherited the old family 


* A sign that sneh contrasts wore peculiarly fpcqnent in Florence is the iaot that 
Saint Antiaiine, Prior of Ban Maitu, and atterwards a^ibishop, in the fret half of this 
lilieoiuh century, ff)Uiided the society ol Buoiiaomini cU San Martino (Qood Men of St. 
Mfti tin) with tlio main object pf succouring the fwvtri vergugnoai-^in other wonB, 
pnu|>crM of good fninily. In the records ol the j^ous Panciatichi family we find a 
certain Oin>Ianio in this century who was reduced to anch a state of poverty that be 
was obliged to seek charity lor the mere means of sustaining life, thoilgh oihfr 
members ef His Hunily were enormously wealthy. 
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itid e mff yy t tho old lor* of pwi-emiowiOf*» tbo oW dffiiro to lei^vc « 
Ufftkig tnck of lii« fookttopi on tlw ftit-wUirling oarth. But tlio famUf 
{Mjuioii* Hred on in him undsr attorod omiditkmi: thia doioondant of thf 
Bat'd! wM not a man ivif^ in tircat warfarOf or one who loved to play the 
Bjgnor, fortifjing strongholda and aMerting tho right to Imng vaffuils, or a 
merchant and uiiuror of keen daring, who delighted in the generaUhip of 
wide commercial oohemeat he woe a man with a dt^p-veined hand 
cramp>d l>y much copying of mannocripta, who ate aparing dinnen#, and 
wore threadbare ciothea, at first from choice and at last fi-om ncoomity ; 
who oat among hit Itooka and Ilia marble fragmenta of the past, and oavr 
them only liy the light of thoon far^oiT younger days which still shorn* in 
his memory: he was a moneyless, blind old acholar — the Bardo dc’ Bnnli 
to whom Ncilo, the barber, had promised to introduce the young Greek, 
Tito Mclema. 

The Inuise in whicli Bardo lived was situated on the side of the street 
nenri Kt the hill, snd W'as one of tltooe large srnnbie masses ot stone buiMing 
pierced by comparatively Homll wimlows, and surmounted by what may l»o 
called a rcK>ltjd 'erraco or logcfia, of which there are many exainjdes still to 
be seen in the s cnerable city. Grim d<»ors, with conspicuoiia scrolled hinges, 
having high uj) on each side of them a sraall window dcfeiided by non 
bars, ojH*iied on a groined entrance court, empty of esery thing but a mas- 
f>i\e l.uiip iron MiHpended lioin the centre of the gr( m. A smaller grim 
dooy on the left haml admitted to the "tone Maiu'H‘.e, and the rooms on 
the ground floor. 'J'lieso last were used as a wnrehoiiHe by tin* proprietor; 
so was the first floor; and both were filteil with precious stores, d(*stinod 
to be carjKHl, some jierhaps to the banks of the Scheldt, some to the nhorcs 
of Afriea, some to tlio nicies of the Kgean, or to the banks of the Euxine. 
Mano, the old siTving-man, wlio returned from the Mercato, with the stock 
of cheap vegetables, had to make his slciw wny up to the second story before 
ho reached the door of his master, Bardo, through which we are about 
to enter only a few mornings after Nello's conversation with the Greek. 

We follow Maso across the nnte-rhamber to the door on the left hand, 
through which W'c poM oa he opens it. He merely looks in and nods, 
while a clear young voice says, “ Ah, you are come back, Mnso. It is 
well. We have wanted nothing.*' 

The voice came from the faitber end of a long, spacious room, sur- 
rounded with shelves, on which Ixuiks and antiquities were arranged in 
BcnipnlouB order. Mere and there, on separate etanda in front of the 
shelves, were placed a beautiful feminine torso; a headless statue, with 
an uplifted muscular arm wielding a bladeless sword ; rounded, dimpled, 
infantine limbs severed ftt>m the tnmk, inviting the lips to kiss the cold 
marble; some well-preserved Roman liuate; and two or three vaaea of 
Magna Grecia. A large table in the centre was oovered with antique 
bronse iampe and small vesaels in dark pottery. The eoUmr of these 
objecu was chiefly pale or ecenbre : the velium biudingi, with their deep- 
ridgad backa» gave little reliof to the marble livid with long burial ; the 
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OBM iplcAidid patoK of carpet at the further ood of iik» room liad kng 
liM worn to dimnetc; Uie dark bronses wealed eoalig^ht upon them to 
biHag out thdr tinge of green, and the son waa not yet hig^ enough to 
lend gloams of brigbtneaa through the nanow windovra that looked on the 
Via de’ Bardi. 

The only spot of bright colour in the room waa made by the hair of 
a tall maiden of seventeen or eighteen, who waa standing before a carved 
IfffffiOf or reading-desk, such aa ia often seen in the choira of Italian 
churches. The hair was of a reddiali gold colour, enriched by an unbroken 
small ripple, such as niay be seen in the sunset clouds on grandest 
autumnal evenings. Jt was confined by a blaok fillet above her small 
ears, from which it rippled forward again, and made a natural veil for her 
nook above her sqnare-cut gown of blaok ra«cta, or seige. Her eyes were 
bent on a lurge volunto placed before her: one long, white hand rested on 
the reading-desk, and the other clasped the back of her father’s chair. 

The blind father sat with head uplifted and turned a little aside 
towards his (1aught(‘i‘, as if lie wore looking at her. His delicate paleness, 
S(‘t oft by the black velvet cap whi<‘h siinnounU^d his drooping white 
hair, made all the more pcrccptil>le the likeness between his aged features 
niui those of the young iimiden, whoso cheeks were also without any tinge 
of the rose. There was the same r< fincment of brow and nostril in both, 
counterbahinced by a full though firm mouth and powerful chin, which 
gave an expression of proud tenacity and latent impetuousnesa an 
expression eiiiTicd out in the backward poihc of the girl’s head, and the 
grand line of her neck ,4ind shoulders. It was a type of face of which 
one could not venture to say whether it would inspire love or only that 
unwilling admiration which is naixed with dread : the question must bo 
decided by the eyes, wliich often seem charged with a more direct mes- 
sage from the soul. Hut the tyes of the father had long been silent, 
and tlio eyes of the daughter were bent on the I.atin pages of 
Politiun’s Afiscellanea, from which she was reading aloud at the eightieth 
chapter, to the following effect : — 

“ There was a certain nymph of Thebes named Chariclo, especially 
dear to Pallas ; and this nymph w'as the mother of Teiresias. But once 
when in the heat of summer, Pallas, in company with Chariclo, waa 
** bathing her disrobed limbs in the Heliconian Hippocrene, it happened 
** tliat Teiresias coming as a hunter to quench his thirst at the same 
** fountain, inadvertently beheld Minerva unveiled, and immediately became 
** blind. For it is declared in the Saturnian laws, that he who beholds the 
<< gods against their will, shall atone for it by a heavy penalty. • . • 
When Tekeaias had fiillen into this calamity, Pallas, moved by the tears 
** of Chariclo, endowed him with prophecy and length of days, and even 
** caused his prudence and wisdom to continue after he had entered among 
“ the diades, so that an oracle spake firom his tomb : and she gave him a 
staff, wherewith, as by a guide, he might walk without stumbling. • . . 
** And hence Nonnus, in the fifth book of the IHonysiaca^ introdi^oiqe 
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Ajotea ^sdaiming tlwt he cilia Teireaiia hippy, linee, widiout dyiogv 
and with the less of his eyesight merely, hehsd beheld Minerva unveiled, 
and thus, though blind, oouM ibr evermore eirry her image in his soul.'’ 

At this point in the reading, the daughter's hand slipped from the 
back of the chair and met her fiither's, which he had that moment 
uplifted ; but she had not looked round, and was going on, though with 
a voice a little altered by some suppressed feeling, to read Um Qret^k 
quotation from Nonnus, when the old man said — 

Stay, Bomola ; reach me my own copy of Nonnua It is a more 
correct copy than any in Polisiano's hands, for 1 made emendations in al 
which have not yet been communicated to any man. 1 finished it in 
1477, when my sight was fast failing me." 

Romola walked to the fnrthor end of the room, with the queenly step 
which was tlie simple action of her tall, finely- wrought, frame, without the 
b 1 lightest conscious adjustment of herself. 

“ Is it in the right place, lioinola?” asked Bardo, who avos porpetually 
seeking the assurance that the outward fact continued to correspond with 
tlic iinugc which lived to the minutest detail in his mind. 

“ I'es, father ; at the west end of the n)oni, on the third shelf from 
the bottom, behind the bust of Hadrian, above Apollonius Uhodiua and 
CalUmiwlius, and below Lucan and Silius Italicua." 

As Itomola said this, a fine car would have detected in her olfuir 
voice and distinct utterance, a faint suggestion of weariness struggling 
with hnbitual patience. But as she approached her father and saw his 
arms Ntrctchcd out a little with nervous excitement to seize the volume, 
her hazel ryes filled with pity ; she hastened to lay the book on his lap, 
and kneeled down by him, looking up at him us if she believed that 
the love in her taco must surely make its way through the dark ubstruc> 
tion that sliut out everything else. At that moment the doubtful attrac- 
tiveness of liomola's face, in which pride and passion seemed to be 
quivering in the balance with native refinement and intelligence, was 
transfigured to the most loveable wotnauliness by mingled pity and 
afiection : it was evident that the deepest fount of feeling within hor 
had not yet wrought its way to the less changofiil features, and only 
found its outlet through her eyes. 

But the father, unconscious of that soil radiance, looked fiusihed and 
agitated as his hand explored the edges and back of the large book. 

The vellum is yellowed in these thirteen years, Komola." 

“ Yes, father," said Komola, gently; “but your letters at the back 
arc dark and plain still — fine Roman letters; and the Greek character," 
she oontiuucd, laying tbo book open on her father’a knee, “ia more 
beautiful than that of any of your bought manuscripts.” 

“ Assuredly, child," said Bardo, passing hie finger across the page, aa 
If he hoped to discriminate line and margin. “ What hired amanuensis 
can be equal to the scribe who loves the words that grow under his hand, 
and to whom an error or mdisdnetnesi in the text is mm pliinful than 
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a miiUca AirVmiM or nl»lfto1« acron tiia path 7 And eren diaae 
rntt^himioal printer* who tJkieatr>n to mak*^ Jefiniinf]r » imM and vnlgar 
tbinp^"-Htven they muet drpcud on the raantiiicript oeer which we scholars 
havn bent with tlmt insight into the poet’s ineuning which is closely akin 
to the TMnt rfiViflior of the pool hinisidf; unh sa thoy would flood tlie 
world with grumniaticn) lukititH iind inexphcahlc nnornaUes that would turn 
Uie very fountains of ParitAssus into a didngc of poisonous mud. But lind tlie 
passHgo in the fillH >>ook, to which Poliziiino refers — 1 know it very well. 

Seating herself on a U»w stool, close to her fatlier’s knee, Koinnla took 
tlio book on her lap and rra<l the four verses containing the cjcclamation 
of Actmon, 

“ It is true, iRoinnla,” said Bardo, when she had finished ; ** it is a 
true cOnoeplioii of the poet ; fr»r whai is that grosser, naiTdwcr light by 
which men helioid merely the petty s'-cno around them, compared wiili 
that far-Hl retching, lasting lipht which spread* over centuries ol thought, 
and over the life of nations, and makes clear to us tho minds of the 
immortals who have reaped the great harve-tt and left us to glean in their 
furrows? For in«, Kouiola, even when I coiihl pee, it was with the great 
dead that I lived; while the living often seomed lo me mere spectres — 
shadows dispossessed of true Iceling and intelligence; and unlike those 
Lamia^, to w}u»m Polis'iano, w'llh that Miperlicisl ingenuity which 1 do 
not deny to him, coiufsires our inquisitive Flomirines, liecanse they put 
on tludr eyes when they w<*nt ahio.id, and took tliem off when they got 
home again, I have returned fiom the couveise of the’ streets as fjom 
a forgottf»n dream, and have sut down among my books, saying with 
PelnircH, lire modern who is least unwortliy to be named aftei the 
ancients, ‘ Idbri inedullitus deleotant, colloquuntur, consulimt, et viva 
qundani nobis atquo arguta fkmilinntafe jnngimtur.’ ” 

“ And in one thing you are happier than your favourite Petrarca, 
father,’' card Komola, aflVctionately humouring the old man's disposition 
to dilate in this way ; “ for he uwsl to look at his copy of Homer and 
think sadly that the (ireek was a dead letter to him : so far, he had the 
inward blindnnss that you feel is worse limn your outward.” 

True, child ; for I carry within me the fruits of that fervid study 
which I gave to the Greek tongue under the teaching of the younger 
(hiaolora, and Filelfo, and Argiropuio, though that great work in which I 
h.id desired to gather, as into a firm web, all the threads that my research 
luul laboriously disentangled, and winch would have been the vintage ot 
my life, was cut off by the failure of my sight and my want of a fitting 
coadjutor; for the sustainoil seal and unomiquerable patience demanded 
from those who would tread the unbeaten paths of knowledge are still 
less reconcilable with the wandering, iragrant propensity of the feminine 
mind than with the feeble powers of the feminine body.” 

** Father,” said Uomola, with a sudden fluidi and in an iurjured tone, 
** I read anytldng you wish me to rend ; and I will look out any paaaagea 
for you, and make whatever notes you want,'* 
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shoole liii nn«l smiM with m hittw «ort of y>ity, « A« 

w^ill try to Vmj a pcntAthlo* a»d jMjrfoF^ all thp Uv«! f«at«i of tho palaft^tia 
vith Ihfi Iimb« of a nymph, llavo I for*(Ott«ii ihy fainting in tho nwro 
itt\nrch for the refereneew 1 needed to explain a single pawtge of Calli- 
machn^ ? ” 

“ Hut, father, it was the weight of the boohs, and Maso can holp 
me, — it WAS not want of attention and yHitience,” 

Ihu do sluMtk his head again. is not mere bodily organs that 1 

'Want ; it is the Rharp edge of a young mind to piuroe tlio uay for my 
Koincwhot blunled IhcultioH. For blindnoss acts like a dam, sending the 
Rtrejuns of thought backward nlong tlm already-travelled channels and 
hindering the cour.m* miward. If rnyson ba^l not forHakeii me, deliuhnl by 
deb«Hing lanatioid dreaniH, worthy only of an energumen whoso dwelling 
is among tombs, I might have gone on and seen my path broadening to 

liie end of my life ; for he wa«« a youth of great yiromise But 

it liiiR cb>iM*d in now,” the oM man continued, aller a slu'it pause; “it 
has closed in now; — all but the nariow track ho h.is Icfl me to tread— 
alone, in my blindncys. 

Jiomol a started from her scat, .‘md can led away the large volume to 
its jdace again, stung ton acutely 1 y her fatber’w last words to remain 
molionless iifi \\( II as ftilcnt ; and when she turned away fi om tlio shelf 
again, she reniniiied standing at some distancu tioni him^ stretching h< r 
armH downward and clasping licr finger ^ tiuhtly tiK she looked with a sad 
dicanncr^a in lici young faco at the IiIcIohs rdijeets around her — the parch- 
ment backs, tli« unchanging mutilated mnible, tho bits of obsolete bronze 
and clay. 

Bardo, though usually susceptible to Romola’.s movements and eager 
to 1 1 ace tlicin, was now too entirely jii c-occupied by the pain of rankling 
memories to notice her departure trom Ids aido. 

“ Ye»,” he went on, “ with my son to aid me, I might have had my 
due share in tho trium]ihs of this century : the names of the Bardi, father 
and son, might liavc been held reverently on the lips of scholars in the 
ages to come; not on ai'count of frivolous verses or j>hilosophic treatises, 
which are supBrfluoiis and presumptuous attempts to imitate the iniiuitable, 
such as nlltire vain men like Panhonnita, and from which even the 
admiraVile Poggio did not keep himself sufficiently free; but because 
we should have given a lamp whereby men might have studied tho 
supreme productions of tlie past. F or why is a young man like Polizianu, 
who was not yet born wbon 1 w'rb already held worthy tn maintain a dis- 
cussion with Thomas of Barzana, to have 'a glorious memory aa a com- 
mentator on the Pandects — ^why is Ficino, whose Latin is au oflence to 
me, and who wanders purblind among the superstitious fancies that marked 
the decline at once of art, literature, and philosophy, to descend to posterity 
aa the very high priest of Platonism, while I, who am in9ire than their 
equal, have not ^ected anything but scattered ifork, which will be appro- 
priated by other men ? IV^y ? but because my eon, whom I hftd brought 
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up to my i Ipe learning with yonjig enterprise, 'left me and all 

liberal pursuits that he might h^h himself and howl at midnight with 
besotted friars — that be might go wandering on pilgrimages befitting men 
who know of no past older than the missal and the crucifix? — left me 
whan the night was already beginning to fall on me.” 

In these last words the old man’s voice, which had risen high in indig- 
nant protest, fell into a tone of reproach so tremulous and plaintive that 
Komola, turning her eyes again towards the blind aged face, felt her heart 
swell with forgiving pity. She seated herself by her fiither again, and 
placed her hand on his knee — too proud to obtrude consolation in words 
that might seem like a vindication of her own value, yet whdiing to com* 
fort him by some sign of licr prosence. 

Yes, Koniula,” said Bardo, automatically letting his left hand, with 
its massive prophylactic rings, fall a little too heavily on the delicate bluo- 
Vfined back of tlie girl’s right, so that she bit her lip to prevent herself 
from starting. “ If even Florence only is to remember me, it can but be 
on the same ground tliat it will remember Nicoolo Niccoli — because I for- 
sook the vulgar pursuit of wealth in commerce that I might devote myself 
to collecting the precious remains of ancient art i»nd wisdom, and leave 
thcii^ after tlie example of tliu munilicent Romans, for an everlasting pos- 
session to my fellow- citizens. But why do I say Florence only? If 
Florence rem^id^inra me, will not the world remember me ? . . . , Yet,” 
added Bardo, after a short pause, his voico falling again into a saddened 
key, “ Lorenzo’s untimely death has raised a new difHculty. 1 had his 
promise — I sliould have had his bond — that my collection should always 
bear my iiamo and should never be sold, though the harpies might clutch 
everything else; but there is enough for them — there is more than 
enough — and for thee, too, Komola, there will be enough. ^ Besides, thou 
wilt marry ; Bernardo rej^roachos me that I do not seek a fitting parentut/o 
fur thee, and we will delay no longer, we will think about it.” 

** No, no, father ; what could you do ? besides, it is useless : wait till 
some one socks me,” said Komola, hastily. 

Nay, my child, that is not the paternal duty. It was not so held by 
the ancients, and in this respect Florentines have not degenerated from 
their ancestral customs.” 

“But I will study diligently,” said Komola, her eyes dilating with 
anxiety, “ 1 will become os learned as Cassandra Fedele : I will try and 
be as useful to you as if I had been a boy, and then perhaps some great 
scholar tvill want to marry me, and will not mind about a dowry ; and he 
will like to come and live with you, and he will be to you in place of my 
brother .... and you will not be sorry that 1 was a daughter.** 

There was a rising sob in Komola’s voice as she said the last words, 
which touched the fatlierly fibre in Bai'do. He stretched his hand upwai-d 
n little in search of her golden hair, and as she placed her head under his 
hand, he gently stroked it, leaning towards her as if his eyes discerned 
some glimmer there. 
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" Na]r, jSwnoU mia, I not to: if I Icam fironoiinced an anaihama on 
a d#g«narate and ungralelbl aon, 1 aaid not that I could uriah thee othtr 
than the sweet daughter thoit hast been to me. For what aon could hare 
tended me so gently in the frequent aiidcnem I have had of late 7 And 
even in learning thou art not, according to thy measure, contemptible. 
Something perhaps were to be wished in thy capacity of attention and 
memory, not incompatible even with the feminine mind. But aa Calooudila 
bore testimony, when he aided me to teach thee, thou hast a ready appte- 
liension, and even a wide-glancing intelligence. And thou hast a man^a 
nobility of soul : thou hast never fretted me with thy petty desires as tliy 
mother did. It is true, 1 have been careful to keep thee aloof from the 
debasing influence of thy own sox, with their sparrow-liko frivolity and 
their enslaving superstition, except, indeod, from that of our cousin Brtgida, 
who may well serve as a scarecrow and a warning. And though~-stnoe 1 
agree with the divine Petrarca, when he declares, quoting the Aululurta of 
Pluntus, who again w*as indebted for tlm truth to the supreme Greek intel- 
lect, ' Optimum foeminam nullam esse, alia licet alia pejor sit * — I cannot 
boast tliut thou art entirely lifled out of that lower caUgory to which 
Nature assigned thee, nor even tliat in erudition thou art on a par with 
the more learned women of thia age ; thou art nevertheless — ^yes, Komola 
mi.i,'’ said Uie old man, his pedantry again melting into tenderness, 
“ thou art my sweet daughter, and thy voice is as the lo||ar notes of the 
flute, Mulcis, diiiabilis, clara, pure, secans aera ct auribus sedens,' according 
to the choice words of Quintilian ; and Bernardo tells me thou art fair, and 
thy hair is like the brightness of the morning, and indeed it si^rms to me 
that I discern some radiance from thee. Ah I X know how all else looks 
in this room, but thy form I only guess at. Thou art no longer the little 
vroman six yeais old, tliat faded for me into darkness : thou art tall, and 
thy arm is but little below mine. Let us walk together.” 

The old man rose, and Koinola, soothed by these beams of tendemo^s, 
looked happy again as she drew hia arm within hers, and placed in his 
right hand the stick which rested at the side of his chair. While Bordo 
liad been sitting, be had seemed hardly more than sixty : his face, though 
pale, had that refined dUxture in which wrinkles and lines are never 
deep ; but now that he began to walk he looked as old as he really was — 
rather more than seventy ; for his tall spare frame had the student*# stoop 
of the slioulders, and he stepped with the undecided gait of the blind. 

No, Rumola,” he said, pauriog against the bust of HadriaOf and 
passing his stick from the right to the left that ho might explore the 
familiar outline with a ** seeing hand.” There will be nothing else to 
preserve my memory and cany down my name as a member of the great 
republic of letters — nothing but my library and my collection of antiqui- 
ties. And they are choice,” continued Bardo, pressing the bust and 
speaking in a tone of insistance. The coUectiotts of Nteeolh 1 know were 
larger ; but take any collection which is the work of a single man — that 
of the great Boccaccio even, which Niccold bought — mine will surpass it* 
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of Pofi'gio WM contemptible compared witb mine. It will be a 
great gift to unbom Moholam. And there ia notliing cine. For eren if I 
were to yield to the wieh of Aide Mantiaio when he letn up his prem at 
Venice, and give him the aid of my annotated manuncripta, 1 know well 
what would bo the renult ; Rome other acholarV name would ntend on the 
title-page of the editirm— nome neholar who would have fed on my honey 
and then declared iu lu» preface that he had gathered it ell himaelf frenh 
frrmi Uymettun. Klae, why liave I refuaod the loan of many an annotated 
codex? why have 1 ret used to make public any of my tranalations ? why? 
but beonuae acholarship in Ji pyatem of lioenned robb<*Ty, and your man in 
Rcarlel and furred robe who nita in judgment on thieves, in himaelf a thief 
of the thoughta and the fame that belong to his fellows. But against 
that robbery Bardo do’ Bardi shall struggle — though blind and forsaken, 
ho shall struggle. I too have a right to be rememlxered — as great s right 
as Pontnnus or Menila, whose names will be fon^rnost on the lips of 
posterity, because they sought patronage and found it ; l)eeau8e they had 
tongues -that could flatter, and blood that was used to be nourished from 
the client’s basket. J liavo a riglit to be remembered.” 

The old niaii’s voice had becomo at onee loud and tremulous, and a 
pink fliisli overspread his proud, dclioately-cut features, while the 
habitually raided attitude of liis hcwl gave the idea that behind the curtain 
of his blindnem he saw some imaginary high tribunal to which he was 
appealing against the injuatice of Fame. 

Komola was moved with sympathetic indignation, for in her nature too 
there lay the same large claims, and tlie same spirit of struggle against 
their denial. She tried to calm her father by a still prouder word than his. 

“ Nevertheless, father, it is a great gift of the gods to be bom with a 
hatred and contemjit of all injustice and nioannosa. Yours is a higher lot, 
never to ha^e lied and tiuckled, than to have shared honours won by dis- 
honour. 'J’hore is strength iu scorn, as there was in the martial fury by 
which men became insensible to wounds.” 

** It is well said, Romola. It is a Promethean word thou hnet uttered,” 
answered Bardo, after a little interval in winch he had begun to lean on 
his stick again, and to walk on. “ And 1 indeed am not to be pierced by 
the shafts of Fortune. My armour is the (ps triplex of a clear conscience, 
and a mind nourished by the precepts of philosophy. ‘ For men,' says 
Epictetus, ‘ are disturbed not by things themselves, but by tJieir opinions 
or thoughts concerning those things.’ And again, ‘ whosoever will be free, 
let him not desire or dread that which it is in the power of others either 
to deny or inflict; otherwise, he is a slave.’ Aud of all such gifts as are 
dependent on the caprioe of fortune or of men, I have long ago learned 
to say, with Horace — who, however, is too wavering in hU philosophy, 
vacillating between the precepts of Zeno and the less worthy maxuns of 
Epicurus, and attempting, as we say, * duabus sellis sedere’-- -conoeming 
such accidents, I say, with tlie pregnant brevity of the poet— • 

* Bunt qui non habesnt, cst qwi non curat bsbere.* 
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He i« referring to gemr, anil purple, «nd otJier insigniA of irealtli ; but I 
xnftjr apply hie word* not leM juatly to the tributes men juiy us with their 
lip and their pns, which are alao matters of purchase, and often with 
haae coin. Yea, * inonit* — hollow, empty — is the epithet justly bestowed 
on Fame.” 

They made the tour of the room in silence after this; but Jlarilo’s 
Ip-born maxims w<*ro ns powerless over the piwslon which had Iiecri 
moving him, as if tliey had been written on prohmont and hung round 
his neck in a scaled bag; and he presently broke forth again in a new 
tone of insistancc. 

JnattiB? yes, if it is a lying fame ; but not if it is the just meed of 
labour and a great purpfise. I claim my right ; it is not fair that the 
work of my brain and my hands should not be a monument to mo— is 
not just that my labour should bear the name of another man. It is but 
little to ftsk,” the old man went on, bitteily, that my name should be 
over the floor — that mtm should own themselves debtors ti> the Bordl 
Libinry in Florenee. Th^y will speak eoldly of rno, perhaps: * a diligent 
collector and tnui^criboT,’ they will say, ‘nml also of some critical 
ingenuity, but one who could liardly bn conspieuous in an nge so fhiitful 
ill dliLstriouf? scholars. Yet be merits our inly, for in the latter years of 
his life he was blind, and his only son, to whose education ho Itad de- 
voted his host years ’ Nevertlieless, my name will bo remembered, 

and men will hoiunrr me : not with the breath of flattery, purchased by 
mean bribes, but liecntine I have Inbound, and because my labour will 
remain, pebts! I know them are debts, and there is thy dowry, 
liomula, lo be paid, lint there must Iw enough — or, at least, iliero can 
lack but a small sum, such as the Signoiia might well provide. And if 
Lorenzo hud not ilitd, all would have been secured and settled. But 
now . . . . ” 

At thi.s moment Maso opened the door, and advancing to his master, 
announced that Ncllo, the barber, had desired him to say, tliat he was 
come with the Greek scholar whom he had asked Icwvc to introduce, 

*• It is well,” said the old man. “ Bring them in.” 

Bardo, eonscirms that he looked more dependent when he was walking, 
liked always to be st'ated in the prew-nce of strangers, and Komola^ with- 
out needing to be told, conducted him to his chair. She was standing by 
him at her full height, m quiet majestic self possession, when the vioitors 
entered ; and the most penetrating observer would hardly have divined 
that this proud pslo face, at the slightest touch on the fibres of affection or 
pity, could become passionate with tendemesn, or that this womoiti who 
imposed a certain awe on (hose who approached her, was in a state of 
girlish simplicity and ignoranos concerning the world outside her fhlher^s 
IxHiks. 
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As the newspaper* remind ns daily^ our Poor Law is now on ita trial. 
The cotton famine has added so much lo tho pauperism of the country 
that at this moment tlic nuinl^er of poor in rocoipt of parochial relief i* 
nnf>arallelo4l ; and wo know that the popular dread of tlic union<houM»; 
tho shame of ealinpf workhimse br<‘ad, keeps tlie starvation of many lihotf* 
sands out of the ]>ultlic sight. Unliappily, to<», there is no hope that the 
dismal roll of pauperism is yet made up to its greatest sum. The difficulties 
of ‘^relief” have only begtin; and therefore it is that we have directed 
our altention to tlie s) stem a<lopted in France for aiding the distressed and 
destitute. 

It is a prevalent impression in this cminlry iliat there is no legal 
relief for the poor in France, beeaujw* there is no class answering 
to our paupers,” an<l no \\ orkhoiu-eH. But altlimigh no dingy brick 
buildings, nor ])alutial strncture»!, ihMined for the reception of the 
indigent, meet the ti’avelK*i*N e}e in Fram*i‘, and allliough there arc 
neither paid overseers, nor snily niastiTS, nor ‘vahiried union doctr)rs 
connected with tho udniinibtratKm (>i* aid to the distrc'ssed in that 
cotintry, still there chji be no doubt that the poor are there much more 
tenderly treated, and more efficiently relieved too, than in England. 
Amongst us, relief attended with enormous c'tpense is thankUMsisly 
received, because it is almost ah>ny8 contemptuously, and but too often 
bniUilly, admintht(‘rcd ; and because, here, i)ovorty is legarded ns n crime 
to 1)6 punished, rather tlian as a misfortune to be alleviated : whereas in 
Prance, the revenue destined to succour those requiring public assistance 
is dispensed with an economy which pt‘nnit8 almost all the receipts to go 
directly to the purpose for which they are designed, and alms arc given in 
B manner calculated to assuntre the humiliated feelings of the recipients ; 
the rule most strongly insisted upon in the official instructions issued to 
the directors of the “ Burt*nux de Bienfaisanco ” in France being the 
truly Christian one, “ tliat in tlie distribution of icliof they must always 
rcin6mt>er that misfortune does not obliterate shame or destroy self- 
respect, and that one of their most important duties is to succour the 
unfortunate without causing them a blusli.” 

Before the great HevoIuUon of 1789, the sick, the infirm, the aged 
and the destitute were relieved in France by the com*Gnt8 and monasteries, 
whose ample revenues enabled them to provide liberally for the necessities 
of the surrounding poor, and by the public hospitals, which were numer- 
ous and richly endowed ; but in the first outburst of unbridled licence and 
infidelity whicli followed that memorable event, religion and evciything 
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pertaining to ita auatenanoe uraa iwept away, and public cliarity ceaaed 
when the aouroea from which ita aupport waa derived were directed to 
other purpoai^a. 

In 17U5, and tlie following year, the aiiflertngs of die French people 
were extreme, and some attempta were then made to eatabliah a syatem of 
relieving tlie poor ; but it waa only after the Reign of Terror bad fturly 
paased away, and when the national mind waa in aome measure reassured 
by the brilliant victories which saved France from invasion, and by a 
comparative aUUe of internal tranquillity, that die governroeui had auili- 
ciont time or power to devote itaidf to a serious consideration of the 
mtiuna neci^Ksary to alleviate the misery of the indigent and aiBicted. On 
the 27th November, 179C, the Directory introduced and succeeded in 
plowing a law which, with uniiiiportant modifications, is that under which 
public to the poor is at this moment administered in France* 

The French system of poor relief is entirely and stnedy oonftned to 
outdoor assistniuN}, save only that {x>rtion of it which is administered through 
tlie “ hospices” and liospitals; die former serving as asylums for deserted 
children and those whom old age or iiicmable infirmities may have ren- 
di red incapable of earning their bread, and the latter appropriated to the 
reception of those buiruring Irom acute disease, or accidents which neoes^ 
sitato medical advice and as.'Ustauce. By the law of 1790 a tax of one penny 
p.r tin francs (Hv.) was inipostd for the benefit of charitable establish- 
iiicnta <iri nil tickets sold for udinission to theatres where plays were acted, 
where balls or concert's wore givim, or horsemanship ]>crformcd, and also 
on the rents of the boxes of such establishments w'hich were Jet by Uie 
season or} ear. By a decree of 21st August, 1800, there was ftirther 
appropriated to the same purposes one-fourtli of the gross receipts of all 
balls, concerts, races, cxliibitions of fireworks, and all other sorts of enter- 
tammeiits to which the public aie admitted by tickets or subscriptions, 
lliis lust tax was dc^igmd to bring witliin the range of the law the rural 
communes where there are no theatres, but in which tliere are annual 
ducasscs ” (parochial fetes), which generally last for three days, and 
other reunions or donees of more or less importance. And by a suUe- 
<iuent decree, all lands originally bi'longing to hospitals, and which had 
hien usurjied by the nation, were i ©stored to those institutions, together 
with a pecuniary indemnity for the misappropriated rents. In addition 
to the taxes levied on tlie amusements of the people, the directors of relief 
are empowered to order collections for the poor to be made in the churches 
of all religious denominations, to bare boxes for tlie receipt of donations 
set up in all public places of business or amusement, and, if need be, to 
make domiciliary quests once a quarter throughout the commune. They 
have, besides, at their dispoiud fees on the sale of burial-places, and a 
certain sum contributed by jibe municipalities, the- amount of which is 
related occording to the number of those considered as fitting objects of 
charity. Independently of the resources already enumerated, and which 
are placed under the control of the Buieaoxi there is alwaya proviiioo 
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in the Bu4g«t of the Kitiiiter of the Interior for extrioi^iBiiiy 
diitmi bejrottd the ttieens of local oharity. In eueh eaiei, thie money in 
n|>plied to the onijiloyniont of itblo-bodied labourers in the safferitig die* 
triots OA public worlu of tmtionul utility. The hospices '* and hospitals 
ere entirely <ir in part supportfd by the confiscated estates restored to 
them under tho firnt empire; and wlieii their own resources prove 
iuKufiloient, the deficiency is made good by grants from the muniui> 
palirics. The old and infirm inmates arc employed in peribntting any 
light isoik required within t)ie house which in not beyond their 
strength ; aiul for this they receive small gratuities, which they ex]3end 
on tobacco and snuff, or in procuring for themselves what they term 
(little delicacies), in addition to the ordinary diet 
of the estabiislimeiit. As regards the deserted children, along with 
receiving an excellent education tlie boys are taught trades, and the girls 
are instructed in every descripti^ of embroidery and needlework, and in 
all the duties of douiestie servants. At sixteen years of age they leave, 
and nfTter being <ince placed arc never permitted to return. Thesse iusiitu- 
tious are also governed liy committees of five, named by the Pr<^fet, with 
the ** Maire ” ns cfiicisl })ieHid< ut ; the members go out in rotation, as do 
tlie iuemb«>rH tif tlu' “ Jiureaux de UienfaiMmee," with which, how'ever, they 
have no connection, us tlie same peiHuus cannot belong lo both bodies. 
From resources apjMuenlly so trillini/, und by means of taxts whieli are 
almost imperceptible lo tboHi* wli<> pay them, tili perfH)n8 really enlillod to 
publii' sujiport rewive it; and that claw, according to the definition of the 
law, includes tliose who are thrown out of work by exceptional circom- 
stunces, those wliose families are too numerous to bo supported by the 
jicrsonol earniugs of the father, deserted children, and all w ho from age 
or incurable intirmitics, aix? incapable of wiimiug their bread by their 
labour. 

Although the Kystoiii u( lelit'viug the poor is carried out through tho 
agency of uuj»aid olHcuds in France, still ilu* acts of those benevolent persons 
who devoiti their time gratuitously to provide for the w^utils of the deserv- 
ing jH>or, are as stuctly watched over by the constituted autboriiies as if 
they wei*e well-i>aid public st ivauf.s; the manner in which they discharge 
their duties is imirktHl mid rejvorted upon, and dismissal is the curtain con- 
oequenoi* of iiuttontion or m'glect : a disgrace wliich is more keenly fldt 
than w'o in Kuglaud, with our ideas on such subjects, c:ui imagine. 'Jo be 
selected to fill any position of social eminence is considered a high honour 
by every I^enchmaii or woman ; and to the dread of being IcMcucd in 
thu estimation of their neighbours by a removal from it fur incapacity or 
luibi onduct, must be noiinly attributed the admirable manner in wliich 
the llureutix de Bienfoisance are almost invariably administered. The 
receiver, on w-hoin the Tesponsibility of all money transactions devolves, 
is saloriiHl by a i>er-ccntage; and the rtligi9U9$, who acts as inspcscling 
and ministering agent, is supiiortiKl by a very bumble allovranue indeed 
ih>m the oommime to whose services she devotes her time. Medical men 
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vuwtjr Acoc^ a Mlar^, Ibr H i% when grantedy m smull (attver exoaadiug 
IB/, per anaun]) that they preihr aatmg gmtiiitgiiily ; whila their uapaid 
exertiona in ihvour of the poor naturally roooxnmend them to the notioe 
of the affluent, who can a^rd to pay, and often procure ihr tljem the 
Cross of the Lojnoti of Honour. The only case in which fees are paid 
by the Bureaux, or received by the laouhy, ia for attendauce on acoouclie- 
uients, when the honorarium only amounts to five shillings. 

hy the decree of 17i)6, ** Bureaux de Bieutuiaatice," tliat is, oftices 
wheie relief is admimstered to the poor, were established, and still exiai in 
every commune of Franco. The committee entrusted with the management 
of each consists of five members, ** to bo chosen from the richest and most 
res|M‘otable inhabitants of the district : '* originally they were elected by 
the municipal councils ; but in 1821 theii nomination was tranafeired to 
the Minister of the Interior, acting on the rceommendatlon of the Frdlfht 
of tlie depailmeiit. Eiich year the senior roeuiber vacates offloe, when a 
li)«t oi' t)vi‘ pfrKons chosen by the commilteo itself is snbuiilU'd to tlie 
Minister, liom amongst whom one is selected to fill the vuoanoy. The out* 
gcjiisg members uuiy be re-elccteil, bur siveoial instructions Ibrbid the 
choK o of two pisoiw of tlic anno lumily. The ** Maire” of the town or 
comiiiuiiM is ofliciul president m right ot liis oflice, and in his absence the 
liist ‘‘adjoint," or deputy Msire; the committee c}i<»osing from amongst 
tlieiiiselvca a ch.orintm to piewde on ordinary occusioiis, when tbo authorU 
tks may consider it iinneceBHary to attend. The members of these 
c<»mimtU‘<‘s are unpaid, und have no concern witli the money malU'rs of the 
jburtjau, their duty being to inquire into the claims ol all seeking relief, and 
Hjh^ermiue the amount of assistance to be granted, and the mode in wliich 
Tt should be given. Fioiu amongst their own body tliey select the ** ordon*- 
nateurs,*' <»r managers, without whose hignatuiu no money can be disbursed 
by the receiver who I's named l>y the Minister; who also fixes the amount 
of caution^money which he is to de|ioVit, and the salary which he is to be 
paid. This catition-moiuy is most fiequciitly lodged in the ^‘cais8e,'*or 
treasury ol the “Mont de Pi^t^,’* wlure it helps to alleviate the distress 
of the }>oor by Isdiig lent oa their jdedges, at a very reduced rate ol 
interest. There are no pawnbiokcrs in France, and those ‘^Mouta 
<le Pi^ui which supply tlieir plact^, are Government Institutions managad 
by paid olhcors. >i'ot mui’c than three }>er cent, is usually charged 
lor loans, and in some places it is even less ; the highest rate never 
exceeds twelve per cent., and only rGaclies tliat in localities where 
the capital is inadequate to stipply the wants of tlie applieauts* Any 
surplus over the expenses of these establishments and die iams required 
to carry on their operations, is, from time to time, lianded over to the 
Hospitals or Bureaux de Bienfaisance, to imgaient their resouroei. 
Those grants, however, are but periodical and rsra. By the reoeivor oU 
moneys are recuived and disbuneuienta made, and it U lus duty to aee to 
the proper collection of the revenue and td eiiibree its payment firom 
those who may be in arrear* lie is also empowered tp r^ve all giAa 
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•ad Itgafiieiif aader the ■aaciion of the Pr^fet, when they do not exceed 
SOO fhmCB (12/.) When shove that Bum, it ii necenuy to have the 
Mmieter'a approbation ; beibre obtaining wliichf all dociunenta connected 
with tlie tnmsaction muat be forwarded for his inspection. The Maure/* 
as official president, has the right of inspection whenever he xnt^ aoBiridar 
it right to exercise it ; he then not only satisfies himself that 111 * MMsannts 
are rightly kept, but sees that the balance of cash is actually fiyrthcoming 
and tangible. The salaried inspcctors-general of tlie ** Bureaux de Bien- 
faisance" appointed by tlie government have also the SfflQiie right of 
in8|)eclion ; but tliry never exercise it, unless spaeially called upon to 
do so by the Pr^fet, soiis-Pri^fet, or Maire of the commune in which 
the receiver is suppost'd to he a defaulter. Each month the committees 
arf* obliged to make a report of their roccij>ta and exp<^nditure to the 
Municipal Councils, besides an annual accourtt of their proceedings, which 
is furnished every year between the Ist and loth of April. An 
honorary secretary, one of their own body, keeps a register of tlieir 
deliberations and corresj^ndence ; and they are authorized to arrange 
their own times of meeting and to decide on the number of agents 
they roijuire to emjdoy, anti the duties to be assigiicd to each. All 
members of those conmiitteis iinist re&ide within tlic district for which 
they are appointed, and services rendered in the Bureaux de Bienfais- 
ance arc considered as public serv'ict's Hindered to the State, and ns 
such count ns claims for adinismon to the order of the Legion of Honour.” 
The oominittces may name as assistants other ladies or gentlemen of 
their neighlx)urhood, to aid them in the distribution of relief ; but those 
latter take no share in their dohbi'ratious or decisions, the members nomi- 
nated by the government alone having the right to grant or reject all 
applications for nswistunce. Sisters of some religious institution devoted 
to the succour of the jKior, are always attaelicd to each Bureau, one of 
whom visits the dwelling of each applicant, and repoi-ts upon his cone 
before a decision is come to by the committee ; she then herself disiMmscs 
at their homes wliutevcr aid may be accorded to the iieceHsitous. Amongst 
theao sisters there is always one, a regularly educated apothecary, who 
compounds from their own chest, and ndmiuisters the medicine ordered 
by a doctor ; without the authoiity of whose pi'oscription she is forbidden 
to act. Belief, which is limited as far as possible to food, firing, and 
clothes, is invariably given at the dwellings of the recipients, by means of 
orden on the different tradesmen with whom the Bureau has entered into 
contracts for the supply of the articles required either for maintenance or 
clothing, as the rule acted upon is to endeavour to maintain those feelings of 
affection which ought to subsist between the different members of the same 
family ; and, to use the words of the ministerial instructions, ** to assist the 
sick and indigent in their own homes not only effects a great economy, but 
to that must be added the consolation which fathers and mothers naturally 
feel at being tended in their own beds by their own oliildren, or wliieh children 
must equally experience at having their wants and wishes ministered to 
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by their parents/’ The government oniita no opportunity of impres&iug 
on the luindA of the niornbera of tl»e Bureaux do Bienfaisanco the 
grave rc'ftponHii)ility of tlioir charge, and of stimulating them to cxettiun. 
“ The men ” (say the inM ructions) “ culled to the functions of guardians 
of Ujc pot r will estimate the importance of the ministry confided to their 
care, and they Mill <tmit nothing which can add to the relief of the 
unfiirtunate: — by ilu ir t*xain])Ie and goo<l ndiu ini strut ion they idiould excite 
tlie charity of their fillow-citizena.'* Tho members of tlio Bureaux hold 
their meetings under ouliuary circumstances thrtc times a week, in one of 
the jmblic Imildings of the couuuune, either the Mairie,” or “ Palais do 
Justice,'’ where bucIi exist, and thero the perstm seeking relief must make 
his application, ll the ease be one of cxtieiuo urgeney incasutes are 
inunediately taken to affonl tho necesKary succour ; if not, a note is made 
of the ajvplirant’s aJili ess, and the ijarticulars of his statement. Ills dwelling 
is tlien visited, and his character, antecedents, and present, circumstancfsi 
minuUly iiKjuired into by a member of the Bureatix, by a religeuse 
jittacheil to the estublibhmeiit, or by both, if the casv Ini dtml>tful, before 
the next day of nutting; and ujion tluir report, based on the information 
rec« ived, placed either on tlie teinpo’'arv, or pennanent list, or his demand 
for aid is altogether rejected. 

The first dut} of the comniiitee is to ascertain that the apjilieant for 
relief is dtimicilt d in the commune ; tl»e residuice of the mother at tho 
tune of the cliild's birth b( ing the place at wliich the latter is legally 
enfitle'l to claim jmb.'ic aasiatanoe. L’p to tho rigt* of twenty-one, every 
French j ei>on has a light to relief W'ithout going through any /bi nudity 
Mhatevei ; afier altaimug their majority, tliey must reside for six months 
in the commune to ?K«juiro the riidit vliich thoy before CMijoycd as 
nunors. All [(rsons imt l;orii Avithiii the commune mubt reside for twelve 
months nfier the date oftlicir inscription on the books of the municii)aljty, 
Ixforc they can claim tlic right of domicile to entitle them to relict ; but 
they M’ill be eontuhred as pr( serving their rights in their former domicile 
until the time ntce‘-'ary to establish them in the m av (me shall have 
(Npiied. The inun ici pal Uy may refuse the right of domicile to persona 
Avithout passports c-r olKcial ccrtilicutcH to proAC that they aic not vaga- 
bonda. Those Avho marry, and reside for aix months in a commune, have 
the right of domicile then,', and military men (sailors or soldii'rs) with 
Imnourahle cei tificates of having fought in the service of tluir country 
have a right to immediate domicile wlierover tlu^y m.iy clioose to iwittlc. 
Persons seventy years of age, or recognized as infirm without hope oi' 
recovery', as well as those of any age who, in tho interval of delay ncccs- 
aary to establish their right to relief, shall be afflicted with illness brought 
on by the exercise of their occupations, must be leceivc^d in the nearest 
hospital; and every person in absolute Avant must be at once relieved, 
whether domiciled or not. 

We have never seen a statistical account of tlio number of persons 
receivmg public relief throughout France, but it appears Irom Uie Budget 
VOL. VI. — KO. 81 , 3. 
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of the )uui 4 icij«lity of Parii* that during laat year 106,193 individuals 
■eeking aid were insrribod on the bookw of t]»e different Mairlea, and that 
tike expensG of their Hiipport amounti'd in round numbers to about 
lao^oooi. Wo have alstk had access to the stjitisticfi of several depirt- 
itkental connnnncH, irie) tiding to'Wns of considerable importance in the 
fnanufiicturing distiiet'^, for the same peiiod, all of which exhibit a 
remarkable Himilarity to tlio^c of Paris, both as regaids the luimbers 
relieved, and tlu* individual Co's!. From these statistics, which may fairly 
bo taken ns demonstrating the avt*rage of paujH^risin in France (except 
in tlie excltisively rural districts, where it is naturally less), it appears that 
the nnnilxr of peisoris generally leceiving U‘m]:>orary or permanent relief 
from the Ilnreanx vaiii-s fiom 14 to 16 js'r cent, of the gross population; 
and that the cost of relief administend to e.icli only amcmiits to about 
twfhli/'five ahillniffs, indisjnitable CA'iddice tba< the last majority insiTibcd 
uiion their lists must belong to tlie former cl.iss, tinfl a clear pr<S)f that 
out-door ndjef, when it cm he Htri«*tly administered, is the least burden- 
some to tliosi' who ]>ny foi, as wn II as the mo.«.t aecej)table to tliose wdio 
rccel\e it. Jt is true, how ev( r, that iiahpi'iMUnt of the ioli( f aecoidcd 
to th(’ poor under s.iiKlion oi the law, very larce sums indeed are 
disp<ns(d in Fian<e llnouph the jin*(lium of eharitahle societies; th.it of 
St. Vinci nt de Paul has hilheito expended about 80,000/ annually, 
and tlie “Dames di* ( liaiite,’’ established in e\<iy consideiablo town 
and niimy of the rural eomnumes, di.sbtiise ]>nhup.s as much. This 
latter soon ty cou'^ists of tin* most inlliusif nil ladies of each locality, 
who devote fliemselves especially to the lelitf of the class termed in 
their voeabulaiy “ pauvres lionteiix,” wdio need only occasional and 
teinpoiury relief, but ivlio are too proud to proclaim their poverty by 
Hceking the aid of public charity. The “Dum«s de Charite” have 
their regukirly eiiirtituted Purciiux, censisling of honorary ]»reHidents 
and secretaries; and they tire bound under a penalty, alw.'iys enforced, 
to atletid the meetings hi Id once a fortnight, wlien flpecial districts 
are assigned to each of them, with li'-ts of tin* individuals whom they are 
reipiirod personally to visit. 

Under this system of relief, which w'e have briefly described, it is 
certain that the Freneh jmor are (at infinitely less cost) much better caied 
for imil nuu'h more tenderly treated than our own. In Prance, tlie 
children ttupported by public charity are well and decently clad; not 
decked out, as here, in an antiquated garb of tawdry colours to proclaim 
their dependent position to the world. Neither am the schools at which 
the lower class receive instioiction there designated by the insulting 
epithet of “ lagged,” as if to brand with social degradation those whom 
neces-sity compels to frequent them. And assuredly no applicants sinking 
under the eotnltined influence of hunger and fatigue could in France be 
rudtdy refused food and shelter, as is but too often the case here. For 
with us, the chief object of the relieving officer and other officials under the 
Poor Law, seems to be the diminution of the rates, rather than the relief 
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of the unfortunate; »o that every distressctl pcreon applying for food or 
ahelter become? an ol)j<*ct of distrust and avciaion, to be got rid of aa 
cheaply as jutSHible. 

From tlie atatintirs which wo have given, such of our home readert 
as pa} |K>or-rate8 will he enabled to estimate the difference between the 
sum vkhich an impris^enf'd, discontented, and generally irreclaiiuable 
jiiau|K*r co&tH them, under the English law, and that for which a poor 
person is maintained at home in decency and comparative comfort under 
that of France. The difference in the moral and social results of the two 
sysitins i» ccpially striking. Here poverty is tested by Uie enforcement of 
the most severe and revolting labour — there the necessity of being com- 
jH*ll**<l to apj*ly for reliof is tafe<‘n a« but a too sure preliminary cvideiico 
ofitslH'ing required. With uk the hale and able-bodied arc ftirced, in 
many instan«*<“«, to enter the workhouse, as the only means left, when tlieir 
earnings are insuflicicnt, i»f saving tin ir families, incarcerated witli them, 
fr*’iii absoint*' starvation ; niul tlms the public burdens are incteased, the 
wdf-re'*pe<‘t of the parents i.s destroyed, and the tender minds of iho 
children ure contaminated by cnmnmnication with tlie diauolute and idle; 
uhile in France llu indigent, needing hut teTu|ioriiry nssistance, are aided 
in their stiugples, left free to exerci.se their callings, and enabled to 
undergo the latigues of labour and so extiicafe themselves from their 
periodicid embaiTjis.hniviits by the timely and judicious administration of 
out-door n lief. 

In Thipl.'md the itersidis who once become j^ublic paupers ran ly eoaso 
to ct»niuiue so, because tiny lose all smse of shame under the ordeal to 
whicli ihi'y arc Eubjecl«d, before iecei\ing relief, and arc afterwards 
brutalised by tie Ir conij'umonship and treatment in tlie workhouse. In 
France, while tlie wants of the family are sujiplied without a public 
exposure, the children are jircHerved lioni pollution by being Htill continued 
under the cure and control of tlieir parents. The able-bodied French 
poor require, and only si ek temporary relief, us i» evident from tlie very 
small sum annually expended (25.^. ]>er head) on the support of all 
de-scriptions of paupers ; it is Well known that they invariably, and of 
their own free wdll, decline lurtlier aid from the charitable Bocictica, ao 
soon as their improved circumstances jiermit them to dispense with it. 
And this spirit of decency and desire to maintain thcmsclvus by their own 
hard won earnings, so generally prevalent amongst the distressed poor in 
France, may, we think justly, be attributed to the fact, that there the law 
imder vrhioh public charity is granted aims at ** succouring the unfor- 
tunate, without causing them a blush,” and that it is administered by men 
who never cease to remember that misfortune docs not obliterate shame 
or destroy self-respecL” 
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JouitNALlSU will, no doubt, occupy the first or one of the first places in 
any future lifernry history of the present time<^, for it ia the inoat chorac- 
toiifttic of alt tlit'ir productions. A great humourist once even went so 
fur as to assert that the true social and political history of the age iti 
whicl* wo live never would, or could, be known till some competent 
person should write an account of the management and policy of the 
difTcrent newspapers whicti influence it so deeply, under some such title 
as SatarCs Invisible World Iteveulcd. The ailmirable wit of the phrase, 
and tlic superficial roBemblanoc of the sentiment to truth, excuse a gf)od 
deal of injustice and of error in its substance. 

The enormous reputation for both power and ability which our loading 
jiewHpa])crs posses-s is due in a considerable degree to the impatience wlrch 
every one feels of being governed in a prosaic way. No one likes to 
believe that the commonj)laee, unexciting secnes wdiich he witnesses, or 
hears of, in the Iloune of Commons really constitute the proces.s of govern- 
ing a great nation. People look for something more striking, and they 
find it in the notion of an invisible power called “ Public Opinion,” pro- 
duced as wc Bnj)posc by a set of unknown persons of prodigious genius, 
whose names are inystei iou.sly concealed by the editors of the leading 
Loudon papers, by whom tliey are from time to time invoked for the pur- 
pose of direrting the different branches of human affairs with which they 
happ( n t(« be specially familiar. Few peojde have a definite notion of what 
a uewsiinpev really i.s, of the different classes of persons W'ho write it, and 
of llic real extent of its influence on the course of affairs. 

Newspapers are composed of two piinci]ial parts — the original 
matter and the news. These two parts occupy different proportions in 
different papers. Daily papers are composed principally of news, and 
weekly papers of original matter. The original matter may l>e further 
subdivided into leading articles upon political subjects nr incidents of the 
day, and reviews of books ; nud the news might also be divided into that 
which is provided for serious and businesslike purposes, and that which is 
provided for amusement. The words Intelligence and Gossip would 
describe not inappropriately tlie elements of which it is composed. 
Each of these departments of a newspaper is written by different people 
on diilereut principles, and requires the employment of different kinds 
and degrees of ability; and in order to get an adequate notion of the 
complex whole called a Newspaper, it is necessary to know something of 
each of these dlftercnt heads. 
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There b, howerer, one great leading principle which underlies all the 
rest, and which affecty^ and, indeed, may be almoat said to determine, the 
character of every iM.*parate branch of joumaliani, though hardly any one 
who WTites or thinks on tlie eubject appeara to keep it in sight. This is 
the fact, that a newspaper is beyond ever}'thing else a commercial under- 
taking. Whatever eUc it does or omiu to do, it must either pay or stop. 
This is on alternative which it U impossible to evade. Here and there, 
lios.<ih?y, a rich man, >\ho can indulge his fancies without reference to his 
monoy profit, may aiiiu.se himself by setting up a jiaper simply for the 
e\prtj4.sion oC his own views; but this is not only a mere exception and 
anomtily, liut it i.i an apparent exception which, in the strictest sense of 
the wortb, proves the ruh*. Kven in such a case the paper cannot be 
sold, uiih si* tlic public arc dihjM'sed to buy it, tViougli it may be printed ; 
BO that uiiicKb it complies witli ihc conditions of commercial sucoc^ns it can 
exercise no soit of influence, and give no currency to the opinions which 
it cxpies'><s. This principle ultimately detci mines the charactiT of all 
peiiodical literature whatever. A paper may guide, or bully, or flatter, 
or iiiHtruct, or amuse the public, or it may do all tlieso things at difTerent 
tiinc'i and in different degri’e**, but unless it does for the public soiiu*- 
tliuig which the public likes it does nothing at all. Whatever may bo 
tl.e tone and bcaiiiig of journalists, they are in reality the servants of the 
public, and the course which they take is, and always will be, ultimately 
determined by the juiblic. 

To this general observation there arc limitations of conRiderablo im- 
pel ranee; but thf* obstivation is true, on tlic whole, and in reality deter- 
mine.s the vvludc chai<tcter of newspapers, and influences in diflerent ways 
every one of tlie parts of which they are composed. Of these parts, tlie 
h-adingarlich’s arc unquestionably tlie most characteristic and conspicuous, 
though, ptrha] b, in a commercial point of view, they are less important to 
the succeisB of a paper than the news. They, however, are the part of the 
paper by which its standing and influence are determined ; for it would 
be easy to mention journulK which have an immense circulation, and form 
most valuable projierties, tliough they arc absolutedy without any political 
or literary influence whatever. This is the case with several country 
papers whicli circulate over many counties, and contain little else than 
advertisements and petty local news. Really good leading articles are 
remarkable pn»ductionR, and deserve more careful and impartial criticism 
than they receive. In the state of society in which we live at pre- 
si nt, they form the greater part of the reading even of the most edu- 
cated part of the adult members of the busy classes. In our days, men 
live like bees in a hive. They are constantly occupied in ingenious efforts 
to produce small results, in which for tlie most part they succeed. This 
leaves men very little time to use their minds upon any other subjects 
than those which their daily round of duties presents, and accordingly 
they are forced to live upon intellectual minco-mcat. Their food must be 
chopped up small before tliey cat it; and it must be so prepared as at onoe 
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to tempt the eppetite, and aMist the digestion. Loadbg ftrti<dei have been 
btxmght to their present |>errectioa, in order to meet this want. Tliis con- 
dition determines both their substance and their form. As to their sub- 
ftance, they nnist nfor to the topics of the day; as to their form, they 
must bo perfcoLly clear, attractively written, and relevant throughout to 
some one we ll-marked jwdnt. Each of these conditions contributes mate- 
rially to the general (‘fleet which they produce. 

In the first place they must refer to the topics of the day. This con- 
sideration &I10W8 one h<‘t of limits whicli the nature of the case imjjoses on 
the power of ncwsp.ip('iri. A newspaper can deal with the subjects which 
its contributoiH caie for only under the forms in winch the bubjects pie- 
sent them«elvcs, and the course of events may be such that the most honest 
and ablest W'ritcr will not g(t the chaiict^ of speaking his mind upon thoso 
parts of the nutter which he considers most important, or of justifying, or 
cv» n e\[)lainiiig, tlio pi incipUs on w'hieli hU \ iews aie ba'>ed. Take as an 
ilhiHtralion tlio civil war in Aruciica. A newspaper wiiter lias to nuke a 
Belies of observations on evei} jdu^e of llie htiuggle which piescnts itself, 
each of whidi comments must be in nub''t.ince the expansion of some one 
more or les'j apjiosite and weighty remark. For cxaiuph*, ho has to say 
Bome one thing about Tbi'snlent Lineoln’a Message, about the battle of 
Bull llun, about the t fleet of the bloikude on the cotton trade, about 
the campaign in Virginia and on the Mississippi, and so fortli ; but he 
never, op liaidly e\er, gels tlie chance, (\ea if ho had the power, of 
taking a eornprehensive ^ lew of tlie wlude subject, reducing the wliole 
matter to oider and piinciple, and betting be tore liia reaclcrH some- 
tliing like a real judgment upon it. The readi r of a long beiics of leading 
articles in the same pajior on such a subject gi neralJy gets tlie impresbion 
that the writ(r of them piobably knows little m<>re about the matter when 
he finislioH than he did when ho began. Such articles never foirn a con- 
nected whole. 'J hey rarely show ti aces of gradually inci easing know- 
ledge; they arc simply more or K.sa clever and sensible passing remarks 
made by a man whose business it is to reduce his observations into a par- 
ticular Bort of form. No doubt there is a general consistency about tlicni. 
They are usually w'rittcn by one author, who naturally looks at the sub- 
ject from hifl owm point of view, and bases his different remarks upon the 
same principle ; but many are as completely the creatures of the particular 
circumstances which suggest them as the speeches of barristers in court are 
the creatures of the particular incidents of each successive case. The analogy 
betwTen the speeches of couusel and leading ai tides is almost perfect, and 
is derived from the fact that the speaker and the writer arc in essentially 
the same position. Each is speaking fiom a particular point of view, and 
with the pur[>08e of effecting a jiarticular result. The object of the advo- 
cate is to promote the interests of his client. Tlmt of the journalist is to 
apply to the special facts with which he has to do the principle on which 
his paper has hitherto dealt with facts of that class. This is a sort of 
advocacy — the advocacy of a view or a principle instead of a person — the 
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concittsioo bfing given, the premissca ore to be Aown to fit into it The 
way in wliirh difiereiit |iapt‘rB have treated the piincipal iucidonta of the 
war in Ann rieu illuKtrate tins. Some of these, which have favoureil the 
North lhronj.»ht ut, »ee in every instance in which the Nortliernera succeed 
a ronhnnntit-n of their views. Othern, whilst they admit the facta, do it 
w'iih ft[)j»ar»*nt rtim lance, and <I\m II hy preference t»n the diilioully which 
the N( rth will lind in governing the Soutli when they have conquered it. 

M^tcy oi the ptculim itit s which distinguish hading articles frvmi r»t]ier 
literary conif»oaiiions may he explained hy Iwaiing in mind their cin*um- 
Ktances, wind) go far to cxplfun m< st b<.tli of tlo'ir stiong and W'enk ptanta, 
as wfll a.s thnr jn'culiar st\le, and the degjce in which they guide, or are 
guidtd hy, puhlle ojdninn. '1 he str<*ng point of a leading aiticle is ahiiobt 
iiivainiMy fl‘r‘ wjinc, nam* 1 , its t.alent. Tl«e ability with which such 
mill h's arc wiittiii not onl^ ccncnilly mhinltcd, hut is almost ahv.tys 
cxagL'M 1. lAin lliosc v. 1 o eornpl.on of llie w’ay in whuh ncwspafa'iw 
rue wriltMi, and of tlie sort of iuilueuce wliich theyixirc si* over tho 
genu il ofallaii^ iisiial!> eotqde their < lanpluints w illi tljc strongest 

leeitgtiiiii M of tlioir ability. 'J he (dilor and ins contrlb’itois arc railed 
‘‘able' and hi ilu ml ” in t aui law}(r is called * iiaintd,” or an olhecr 
“gdl.iiit" Jridud, tlie iiianmr in wdilch hading lutnhs are guirtally 
spoktn of, < M 11 ainnri'j^t p( oplo of coiiMderablc idneiiion and nci|uire- 
nn tiN, is almost slaiish. The betti r clas* (>{ thtm arc ciuiahintly referred 
to as if fhue wu' sorncthini; altogether Mianji* and unaltain.ibli* to 
Old tuny ]U'ons in tlie j»owh r of willing tin m. d liat men shimhl be 
found wlu e j»ra(ti<e it h to w'lite thiu* u hair mcli c.ssa^s every w<‘ck 
is M im I’liif s < uiiMih II d as a soil ol ml lIi etna! wonder ; and surjirise is 
(X)<r<s-id, oj jiHViImI that any un sli uKl liave a sufinient vaiicty of 
knowl d^M* a* 1 toiMinaud of langiuL,o t*» wiiti iinpn suvely and instruc- 
tively i«n so Ml It a 'laiiety of subjiet’. Tlie truth is, tliat the degree 
of ability whi'ii 1 ading niticics di^jit.iy, aiul the Hort of talent lequlrcd 
to wnie Ihini, ailinit of being im a'-uia 1 witli a considerable piecisiori. 
TJie hist hading mni'lis that are wnltui are notJiing rnoii- lliaii sainpleH 
of the convei-.ilion of educated nn ii upon passing events, inelhodized 
and thiown into a Hll^taiued and liuiary shape. Tliey seldom or never 
rise above this level, except under very uncommon and peculiar cir- 
cumstanc* s. In virder to appreciate their character fully, it is neces- 
sary to have a concct notion of the eliaracter and position in life of 
their nuthois. They form a small but important class of society, and one 
wiiich is ahiui«t jicculiar to our own time and country. The leading 
articles of our hadiin? newspapers — those which exercj««i any sort of 
iunuciicc over the opinions ot the public at large — are written, probably, 
by not moio than a hundred people. At least, that number would 
include all those who form the permanent staff of the papers in question, 
and are habitually relied ujion by the proprietors for the supply of 
articles. They are, generally speaking, able and educated men, who, from 
some cause or other, have as it were been caught in some of the eddiea of 
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the inain airettiis whicK are navigated in eearcli of wealth and distinction, 
ot have reached comparatively early accure ihelveB which connect them 
with the huam<*5« of life, and h ave them a certain degree of leisure, and 
an appetite far some additional income- Our leading joamn]it>ts are 
barristers waiting for businesa, or reaigned to the want of it ; clergymen 
unattached, who regret their dioice of a profe^ion which their con- 
science or inclination forbids them to practise, and which the law forbids 
them to resign; Government oflu ials, w hose duties are not connected 
with parly jmlities, and do n<»t occupy the whole of their time; and 
in n ftw cases men of ind<‘|>endent nuans, who have a fancy for WTiting, 
and who wish !<» increase tlieir incomes. It is dilTiciilt to illustrate 
the desc’iiption of a elavs so small and peculiar without personality, but 
Mr. Cai Isle’s a<-coiint of the late Captain Stirling will give to those who 
aie not aer|uaiuted with the nK'mbers of this class a snffieiently definite 
notion of the sort of perhons of whom it is cmn]K).sed. His dtseription of 
the manner in which his artieh s were written, necount.s both for the merits 
and defi ets of 8U(‘h ( oinpositit ns lie used, wiys his biograjdier, to j»ass a 
great part of his time in t.nlking ovei the afT.urs r>f the d,iy with men actively 
engaged or interehtisl in tluir nian.igement. He then, by an effort which 
eonsfiint practice rendered \cTy <'asy, r»diieed into a definite shape, and 
ns it wen* bronglit to a point, the general nsult of wliat he had been 
bearing and saying through the day. This exactly illustrates the hpi'cific 
dlstingu idling theulty, in virtue of which men become fust-rate journalists. 
It is the power of filling the mind rapidly and almost une<>n«cioUBly wdth 
the fio.iting opinions of tlie day, ihrtiwing these opinions into a precise, 
eonneeted, and attractive form, and above all, of bringing them to a de- 
finite point. Without this pow'i’r no one can write a hading article at all, 
but those who posstss it may employ it with cndle«8 degrees of knowlidge 
and skill. JSo amount of information or thought will enable a man to 
write u readable leading aitule without it ; but tins goodiits.sof the aitiele, 
when writtui, wdl d(j»(nd enliiely upon the digiee of information and 
nflection wlueli the w'liter biimrs to the subjeet. It is not .so iimeh the 
knowledge and the ihoiight, as the faculty' of composition, which «iirpriH's 
ordinary readers, fur tluy’ can to some extent appreciate the difficulty of 
composing, while few of them aic able to form any estimate of the degiee 
of special knowledge which a writer may pos.scss. This surprhe, howm er, 
is ill placed. The laeuUy of eomposiiig leading articles is merely a fonn 
of technical skill, like the handiness of a mechanic, tlie fluency and readi- 
ness of a barrister, or the didicate touch of a musician. By a certain 
amount of practice a man gets to see daily at a glanco whether or not a 
topic is of tlie proper size to fill a column and a quarter of the type in which 
bis articles are printed. At any odd time — whilat taking a walk, or in 
reading the newspaper, or smoking a cigar — he gets into his head the point 
of the article, and one or two of tlie main topics which are to illustrate 
and enforce it in a paragraph a piece, and when this is once satisfactorily 
done, it flows from the end of his pen with perfect and almost unconscious 
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esse, or counte, when a man haa reached thii point, little Fuk^taritial 
improTement in his productious i* to be expect4ed, though long cxpiTicncc 
will no doubt add somctliing to the accuracy of his judgment and much to 
the readiness and confidence with which his opinions are formed ; subji'ct 
to tliis, he writes on the Saturday pnUty much what he wrote on tho Mon- 
day, and in Decemlw as lie did in January. 

Tiiis account of the authors of leading articles explains not only the 
reason why they arc anon 3 'inoua, but the jealousy and pertinacity with 
which the nioht influential new'Hi>ai>eis always vindicate the practice of 
MTionynious journalism. The common plira'io about stabbing in tho 
dark, cowai'dite, and the like, are ludicrously mitnie. Probably most of tlio 
ablest and pt^rtuaneut contributors to imjKulant newspapers know poi- 
Ifctly well that scores, perhajts bundi'eds<»rpfople — and those, too, tho very 
]>t*rBons on whose opinion the)' set lutvst valiu* --can identify to a moral 
certainty every article tliey write, and many of them mako no kind of 
secret ol the fact lliat they do write them. Tiny nu* thus subject, as it is, 
tu the same soit of re^J^on^^bl!Ity as the piartice of signing tluir names 
would inv<»lve. What tliey ( bjcct to is tlie very conwqiience which many 
of tlio'.e wlio are anxious to I'Miablisli the practice of signatures secretly 
like, namely, notorietj'. A nnn who'^e »ocial or professional position or 
piosjH'ctH are aln'udy good, dislikes nothing so much as parading his name 
before the i»ublie in connection with pin suits which form only a part of 
his life, and pruhubl)'’ the part whiidi iriteiTsts him least. He has as little 
wish that n or twenty thousand people should hare their attention directed 
to his name at the boltorn of a column oftyp<* twice or three times a week, 
ua he has to sec it labelled all over the walls in connection with a quack 
medicine. 

Nothing can be moie characteristic of tlie dilTorence between French 
and English journalLsts than the diflerence of sentiment and habit on this 
point. In its palmy da}8 under Louis Philippe, journalism in France was 
not onljr a profes.^u>n, but was the principal avenue to political power ; and 
the con‘9e(pu nee uas, that long before the passing of the law making signa- 
tuies eompulsory, means were token by the piinoipal iieivspaper writera 
to give the wide,st possible publicity to their connection with their respec- 
tin' journals. 

The general character of leading articles may also be explained in the 
same way. In alnio.st all the most inllucntifil papers, their tone is conser- 
vative in the extreme upon all essential points, however they may favour 
political liberalism. It is easy to trace in every one proof of the fact that 
its author has a strong interest in the maintenance of all the chief principles 
and institutions of society, ond a general conviction that alterations in 
them are rash. Experience has seldom proved anytliing more conclusively 
than the proposition that, in a rich and intelligent country, a perfectly 
free press is one of the greatest safeguards of peace and order. Under 
such circumstances it is nearly certain that tho ablest newspapers will be 
both read and written by and for the comfortable part of society, and will 
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prr iviher on the uJe of making too much of their intisreato than on that 

iMiglectmg them. 

ijfrom what has been said, it is eaiy to describe the degree in which newa- 
^tpers form and in which they follow public opinion. In the first place 
the paper must sell. Hence oplniouh higlily dihtasteful, ami altogniher 
Jl^ifaniiiinr to the public, cannot be exjireased at all. For exautple, it 
ifynlU bo practically irnj><)ri‘il/le to e^tabll^h a newspaper in the piesent 
day on avowfrtlly anti-('liji>»tlaji i>rin<*iplcs. (>)je (»r two attempts of the 
kind have been made, and have failed uttoily and speedily. A Hceoml 
restriction is, llial the matter written must reier to tlie events of (he day, 
and that rhwiy and [joiiUedly. This prevontH a journalist from e.xprevsing 
rnnny of Iiim opinions, and (its him down to expressing such of the 
ojiinion^ he IioMs on patLienlar Mib|eets a>; cm bo thrown into a definile 
and ]n»in(ed form. If M. de Toerpieville were now writing In The I'nut's, 
he would be able to give (1( finite opinifins abont the miiilary jtrospeeis 
of the Norlli and Sonlli n '«.pe<-llvely, )>ut lie w<>nld not be able to iuijire^-s 
11JKHI the jmblie at huge his plnlosophuMl tlieoiits about tlie f-tiong and 
weak poinfh of demociatie institulioiK. Tliiidly, a journalist loses his power 
over the jmblio if hi* (‘(asisto he a joui nalisf, and puts hiundf forw'urd ns 
the organ of a particular party or ny. d he tlasiry of journalism, as accepted 
by (he public at large, is, that the writirs of h ading articles bond fide 
observe ujion the events of (he day, withonl any particulai bias other than 
that which i.s involveil in (In' jieeiibniili's if their own pei.sonal chuMCter. 
Jfa paper jiertinacioiisly sticks ft» a particular point, in season and out of 
fecason, its leailers atfaeli no weight to w'liut it s.iya. They .s.iy it is the 
organ of a party, and that its view ujjon the matter in question is owing 
to some perstiiial theory, or fancy or connection of the proprietors. Some 
ten yean ago, f'>r < \aniple, the AJorning Chronicle was most ably written, 
and exen'ised considerable inlhu'ure on many subjects; but in the midst of 
many lulieles which w<'ie obviiaisly written as the bond fuh cxjuv-don (/f 
ojiinion on current events, tlu're was a current of High Church therdogy 
which stood cntiK-ly ahau', eonh’asted in tire stiorigesl way A\ith the rest of 
the pajier, and e\et'ci^uI no itillucnce whatever with the public beyond 
dissuading thr'in from reading it. The Ihu' taken by The Turns for many 
years on the subject of tlie poor laAVB was another example of the same 
thing. Ou almost every other eubject the o])iuionH pxpre.s.sid were those 
which intelligent and educated men might well deduce from current 
events, but as to the poor laws the paper had a sort of twist or crotcliet, 
and tho conse<[uence wa.s that the public attached very little weight to 
what it said on the subject. 

Subject, however, to these restrictions, tlie liberty which individual 
journalists enjoy, and their power to influence the public in the direction 
of their own views, are very considerable. It no more follows that because 
a paper mu'^t sell, its contributors will write whatever sells best, than it 
iollow'8 that because a man must live h© will direct all his efforts to living 
as long as possible. On the contrary, when a newspaper has becouie an 
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ettabliahed concern, and has a reoogniaed position, it is nsually oonduck^d 
with far more independence, and with a much greater reference to the 
hoiic»t individual opinion of particular writers, than people rntnally 
s!ip))t>f}e, 

I'ht' editoi is almost always paid by a fixed salary ; the contributors 
are i>aiil either by tunlarin* or by the article; so that neither tl»o one nor 
the o;lu*i li.ts any strong imint'diato intcre>t in tlto wih‘ of a few hundred 
cojiics iiaire or h*SM. .Mortover, neither Cilitors nor contrihuturrt are to 
behind like labourers in any requir<*<l quantity. U is a work of con - 
W(b>iaMe tuiK* and difii'-ulty to form a p<>t»d Hiaff of wi iters, and to bring 
th» 111 into ^ali*■lJlL'to^y relation^, with the editor and with eaeh other; and 
W'!i4*n Hueh a ■'talV is lia'innl il is uniinite<l by fi strong efp/'/V r/e corps, and 
like all otln I MU'h lu>dn«« ii.h. gtmerally speaking, very d« cided opuiions, 
and stront^ Iikei and diNlikcH (){ conts<* tlunr finding' tind eKprojision in 
tin* poll! n-il and liferar\ vu-wmo tin* p.i|MT, .uni its goodin s and sjaiit 
arc, gniiMidly sp'-akiiijj;, in direct pniportlon I. tbeir om-ln.dity ,uid 
vn.n-iiy. 

1)( siib '' ibi , ]>nlh tin* public who lead and tin* nianagi's who eoudiiet 
tlie jMper know lliat men wlnwe wi 'tings are w'orth h:i\inL» will not write 
wliat they do not think, and that if they Uid they would mit w'rile well; 
and tli.it, on lln* otic r hand, (he g( odnes^ ..f na avtieh* may be measured 
with aeciiracy by tlic depict of Mtisliudon wliich the uulhor took in 
wi lling il. The aenefal resn’l of this is that neai ly every at fide in a 
])a[>cr ( 1 sending inll-nmuo is mie to b»* the gennim* e\pn Shion of tin* 
opinion it tin* persnii wlio W'rotc it. 

Up to this point, and in this nense. the leading aiiiele^ whicli appear in 
a pa}.» r may l>e Kiid to lonn and to lohow puidic ojnnion; but a very im- 
poitant qndifn itnui to this must be boi ne in mind. Tlie editor deter- 
miius whieli ol his st.dl of eontiibnlois is to ojierate on public ojiiniou, 
and t»l cmirse he makes his seleermn with a view to the stale of pubhe 
ojiinion at tlie time wlien the seJeetJon is made. l'\)r example, it he had 
to diteiiuliie winch of his contributory hhould write about India, and if 
two <d them kiu w a gieat deal about llu nubjeet, and one ol those two looked 
at the whole matter, siy Irom a im>siuiiaiy jioml of view, lie would pro- 
bably put the qiie,stion into the liaud-s of the other, unleKs the general 
temlem) of the paper were to treat such aubjoets in a tlicological spirit. 
On the other hand, lie might say to the other contributor, ‘‘ Write about 
India by all meana, but don’t touch the religious side of the question.” In 
either cukc the articles would be fair and truthful, as far as they went, 
though tlie .veieetion of the luuu who was to write them, or of the mode 
in which he was to handle them, would bo determined less by reference to 
the editor’s own opinion of the merits of the cose than by his own view 
of the state of public feeling ou the matter. 

Though the leading articles are, perhaps, the roost important and cha- 
racteristic part of a newspaper, the goodness of its news has perhaps even 
more to do with ito commercial success. People who like the cariosities 
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of oivill^fttion (to borrow tbe title of an entertaining book lately pub- 
lifsbcd) are never tired of dwelling upon the marvels of newspapers. W© 
are bid to admire the variety and extent of the different articles of 
information extracted for our daily in««triiction and ainusement, almost as 
often as our astonish ment and reverence arc bespoken for works like the 
Britannia or Victoria Bridges, or for the arrangements of manufactories or 
railways. Every morning, it is said, a mass of print, containing as much 
matter as a thick octa^o volume, is laid on our breakfast-tables. It con- 
tains an accurate repo it of hpecches which were made some hours after we 
went to bed, and of tlie incidents which took place up to a late hour 
of the night; it gives us on the same day letters from persons specially 
employed for the purpose of writing them, about tlie Chinese, the Ame- 
ricans, the Italians, the enfranchisement of the lliiasian serfs, and scores of 
other subjects; and besides this, it puts before us a ©ort of photograph of 
one day’s history of the nation in which we live, inbluding not only its 
graver occupations, such as legislation and commerce, but every inci- 
dent a little out of the common way brought to light by police courts 
or rc'cordcd by local newspapers. This goes on till at the end of the year 
its story is comprised in a book huger than all the classics and all the 
standard histories of the woild put together. This picture may be ampli- 
fied and re-ai ranged in a thousand wajs. Thcie are persons who will 
count Tip the number of acres wdiich a single number of The Ttmcb would 
cover if all the copies w'ere spread out flat, or illustrate the quantity of 
cojacs by telling us how long the same weight of coal would scive an 
ordinary liousehold, or enumerate the people who in different w.iys depend 
upon it for their livelihood. But when all is said and done, it is a mere 
question of money. There is really nothing at all extiaordinary about 
the largest and best managed paper in the world, except the fact that it 
should be worth wdiile to spend so much about it. Take, for cxanijdp, 
the miiacle that a speech delivered at two in the morning is sent by 
the six A.M. trains to every part of the country. What is there in it after 
all ? The short-hand writer lakes it down by a mere exercise of mecha- 
nical, skill, and then writes out w'hat he ha.s taken down, aud passes it to 
the printers, who stand ready to set it up. Given the cajiital to pay for 
short-hand writers and printers in sufficient number, it is what any one 
can do ; nor is there really anything more astonishing in the fact than in 
the circumstance that a great contractor will be able to send a thousand 
navvies with all their tools to the scene of a railway accident on the 
shortest notice. Even in the editing, which is usually looked on with a 
sort of awe, there is no real difficulty, or at least not more than there 
is in other highly-paid professional labour. 

The editor of a London daily paper has to turn night into jjay ; but 
with tliat exception he is in much the eame position as any other gentle- 
man in his own class of life, lie goes to his place of business, tlie office 
of the paper, in the course of the afternoon, or towards evening, looks 
over and corrects the leading oi ticleB, sees contributorS| or people who call 
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on business, and settles any matter requiring his interference that may 
arise in the mechanical departments of the paper, which are under the 
charge of inferiors. As soon as the printing off of the paper has begun, 
lie writes letters about his leading articles for the next day, and goes home 
to bed. All this requires a considerable exercise of discretion and judg- 
ment, and the habits of a man of business. 

For the subordinate duties in the managoiiient of a paper, no great 
ability is required, and none ia displayed. To look through and condense 
the accounts given hy reporters of public meetings, exhibitions, ceremonies, 
and incidents of various kinds, is a very prosaic employment ; the highest 
qualification wliioli it requires is an acquaintance with the law of libel, 
one result of which, in its present state, is to make the proprietors of 
a paper exceedingly careful as to the reports which they publibh. 
The tally jiart of the news of a paper which requires particular notice^ 
are the letters of “special correspondents,” which have now become on 
established institution. They arc written with a lower form of the same 
sort of talent wliich is displayed in leading articles. As a general rule, 
the model on which their style is formed is peculiar, but not good. It is 
tlie characteristic style of reporters, wlio by nature are as verbose as 
attonicj’s and as glaring as scene-painters. In most cases tho faults of 
styl<' afleet the substance, which is frequently composed of masses of 
glaring dcscriptittns of perfectly trivial facts. It must, liowcvcr, bo 
admitted tli.it special correspondents have their strong us 'well as their 
■w'eak eide. When they really have something dclinitc and important to 
tell, and can persuade tliernsolves to leave out wliat they call their photo- 
graphy, they tell it at times extremely -well, and almost always with a 
surprising degree of aiUlunticity. Sometimes they rise w’ilh the occasion, 
and describe important events as "W'dl as more eye-witnesses who have to 
WTito on the spur of the moment, and cannot see everything that passes, 
can be expected to descril)e thorn. In all the stirring events which have 
been minub'ly described by special correspondents within the last lew 
years, hardly a single instance can be mentioned in which they have not 
been substantially right as to matters of fact. This is a matter for which 
they deserve the highest praise, notwithstanding their style, which is for 
the most part vicious and gaudy. 

Special correspondents are the most successful and eminent members 
of a class which is called into existence by the new-spapers, and which in 
its tm:n contributes largely to Ihcir support — ^journalists, pure and simple, 
men who hare no other occupation or position in life than tliat which tliey 
derive from newspapers, and no other prospects than those which lie 
in their success. They often begin their connection with papers in a very 
humblftfjcapacity, generally as clerks or reporters, and from that position 
they work their way forwards to a better position without much other 
education than the newspaper itself supplies. Such men at times rise to 
considerable eminence. Indeed in one or tw-o instances they have acquired 
permanent and high distinction ; but when they slop on the road they fall 
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into very objectionable habits, for it is to writers of this kind that the 
public are indebted for most of the nonsense which pours in a ceaseless 
stream from the press. This nonsense is for the most part conceived in a 
peculiar shape. It constantly suggests tlnit the writer himself has long 
since learnt by awful experience wliat lie would call the dread secret of 
existence, but that ho is merciful as well as strong, and that for the 
flake of his fellow-creatures he Avill not reveal what ho Icnows. Hence he 
diffuses a gentle spirit of Ininianity and religion over his writings. Ho is 
the sort ol’ person who calls an honourable man a “ true heart ” or a 
“loyal gentleman,” find (h'seribes T>r. Johnson as “grand old Samuel.” 
In a lighter mood, which is e<]ually familiar to him, he becomes the 
lounger at the clubs, di' the London correspondent who enlightens the 
readers of country new.-«pnpers as to the ways of the London world. In 
this character he is woith a moment’s notice, lor his pcrfoi-mancc.s suggest 
very curious inquiries as to tin* state of mind which they pre-snpposc in 
his n*adcr8. What do they imagine, lor example, “ the clubs ” really 
are, and to lifiw many of those imtitutlons is the lounger supposed to 
belong? It would frequently he interestijig to know not only what the 
readers’ views upon those snhj('etH might lx*, hut also uliat w^cre the views 
of the writer himself; and ind<'cd tliC'C are more easily ascertained than 
the othei's. 

The writer who hears it “ rumoured in tlie elnhs ” that A (he is f.n* 
too familiar with every distinguished pel son to give any one of them the 
most mod{‘st Inyidle to his name,) is going to write a new nov(*l, and that 
B has i>al(l him 10,000/. for the cojiyright, pi-ohahly imagines that the 
bnildings in Pall Mall, with the outside of which he is so well acquainted, 
form a .sort of k ' public to whieli all tlie fortunate members have access, 
and where they arLun* liigh on all matters iiolitioal and literary, lie would 
be astonishefl if lie could sc'* wliat the inside of a club is really like, and 
if he knew how foiv rumours tlio real loiinger.s there sol in circulation. 
The real and the ideal lounger form the strongest contra-st. Tlie ideal 
lounger is alway.s hearing that Gladstone did tliis, and that Lewis said 
that, and that if Palmerston (whom he pcrlnq^s calls our noble viscount) 
had not done something else, Grey might or might not have said something 
to Derby. Then “ turning to literary matteis,” he heirs that one eminent 
novelist has bought a now pair of boots, and that .another has had hi.s liair 
cut, and that the daughter oi’ a third is going to have an offer of 
marriage from the son of a fimrtli. The real lounger is quite a different 
sort of person. He is probably a middle-aged, and rather stupid man, 
of moderate means, wlio eats a mutton-chop at two, reads newspapers, and 
dawdles till seven, then dines, and ponders and dozes over a book till bed- 
time, without hearing any rumours whatever. Sometimes the “ linger at 
the clubs ” goes to the House of Commons as a “ silent member,” or a “ voice 
from the gallery,” or “ whisper from the backstairs,” and if so, his fimiiliarity 
w-ith all the affairs of the nation, and the people who manage tlicra, is 
indeed wonderful to behold. He knows the exact reason for every part 
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botih of tbe words and of the silence of every member of the Honse^ 
and calls them all not only by their names, but by their nicknames. In 
short, ho acts on paper, though ho probably does not know it, just the 
same pjirt as the fellows in red coats and cocked hats at Epaom races, who 
are on litniiliar terms with every one on the course, especially if he is a 
nobleman. It must have been a gentleman of this class, hard-up for a 
dinner, who tried the other day to get one out of tlie keepers of the 
refre.shmcnt-room at the Exhibition, by threatening the exhibitors with 
his vengeance unless they treated him. 

These worthy persons have several peculiarities, one of which is, 
that they are in the habit of selling their wares several times over. If 
any one will take the trouble to go to Poors Coflee-house, where all the 
country papers in England tii'C filed, he will find on inspection that there 
is a supernatural similarity between the leading articles and reviews, and 
London correspondence of journals in the most different parts of tlio 
country. lie wiU find, for example, that the gentleman who addresses the 
fens lonngos at the same clubs, and hears the same rumours in precisely the 
same Avords as his friend who enlightens Cornwe.lJ and Devonshire, whilst 
leading articles, witli only colourahle alterations, are addressed, say to 
Cheshire and Kent. A little practice wiU make a man so expert in this 
new art of manifold- writing that ho will learn at last to write throe or lour 
articles at once, dictating, like Julius Casar, one to liis wile, and others to 
two of hia daughters, whilst he himself Aviiles a fourth. The intellectual 
feat, however, is not so great; ns iu Cscsar’a cji'^e the subjects were different, 
and the stylo of treatniont was probably superior. Some littlo time ago, a 
ludicrous instance of the inconvenience of this mode of proceeding 
occurred. Two country papers published in tlic \Tost of England, Avliich 
we may call the Mcrciny and the Jotirnal, carried ou an internecine w^ar 
like the EatnrisAvill papers in PickAvick. One day the Journal accussod the 
Mermi'y of having copied an article bodily without acknowledgment Iroin 
a very popular London weekly paper. The Mercury replied with scorn 
that the article in question was supplied by a gentleman of eminent 
literary acipiircments,” Avith whom an engagement had been made for that 
purpose, and added that probably the gentleman in question was connected 
with the London paper as well, and that his thoughts had floAved in the 
same channel tAvice over. Just as the paper Avas going to press, a letter 
arrived from the gentleman of eminent literary acquirements, which tlie 
editor appended to the article. He fully admitted that ho was a contri- 
butor to the wcU-knoAvn paper in question, and that he did not see why 
he should not write for both. The letter itself supplied a conclusive 
answer to the question, for, unless the writer of the article had two com- 
pletely diHerent sets of style, grammar and language, it was utterly 
impossible that he should have written the letter. The whole transaction 
gave a good notion of the way in which the lowest department of news- 
paper writing is conducted. 
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Tue advantages of keeping the eyes open have been often, if not sung, 
at least insisted on in prose. It is one of the first things the child learns 
to do, and one of tlie last the man is suflered to forget. But so fal^ as I 
am aware, the advantages of the opposite plan have never been duly bet 
forth. Yet cveiything in this world lias two sides. Certainly the art of 
seeing has. 

I shall not dwell upon (what would be a subject in itself) the great 
art of overlooking, ono branch of which Sydney Smith so happily 
descjihed as that of “ taking bhoit views.” Bul what is that man’s con- 
dition wdio cannot abstain from seeing; who cannot be blind to the insult 
of toll}’, or to the A\eakneb&(s of a friend; who cannot turn aAV.ay his eyes 
from contingencies which foresight cannot avert? Ilis perverse vihion 
is his misery. 

But, besides thi^, ns wisdom, though it is expressed by speech and 
action, is oflen h(st bhown hy silence or a “masteily iiurtivity,” so 
closing the eyes, the chief iiistrunicnts of knowhdgc, has much to do with 
knowing. Natuie herself gives us a hint of this. Do we not close our 
eyes, or cover them with our hand, when wn* would solve some parti- 
cul.'irly knotty problem ? E\eii the pretences of clairvoyants, hov'’- 
cver much clisi)rovcd, tell in the same diiection. Theie seems to be some 
psibuasion in the human heait that closing the eyes is a road to more 
than common bight. So stiong is this i)erbiiaMon that even the pit of the 
stomach is credited with miiaculous powers. And the visions which 
vivsit us in sleep gather about them the sanic feeling; “ for dreams too are 
from Jove.” 

The ancients f.ibled that love is blind; because it sees and must see with 
closed eyes. Lord Bacon speaks much of the dry light of the intellect — the 
himen siccurrij as he terms it — free from all tinge of passion, emotion, or 
desire. But who could tolerate such a dry light in his home, banishing 
the glory from around the wife and mother’s head, and stripping the 
wonder from the prattle of the child ? Who could bear to look with such 
clear cold vision into the most sacred spot of life. The eyes that 
can see thus must be shut, before the true home can reveal itself. 
And love sees too with closed eyes when secret links of sympathy are 
recognized, mysterious throbbings and pulsings of the soul which denote 
two hearts destined to grow into one. Then, when aw^e and longing make 
life new and earth holy, the young love justifies his title. lie is worthy 
to be called blind. But not tlien, when a short-lived passion joins in 
unholy bonds their bodies whoso souls are united by no deeper tie, and 
whom tlie fatal } oke wears like a burning chain, burning deeper every 
day. There the eyes alone have seen. 
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And not only in the realm of the affections, but in all that gives its 
charm, and fascination, and grace to life, the first condition of true insight 
is to see with closed eyes. “ My eyes see pictures when they are sliut,” 
says Coleridge, and he expresses a fact common to the whole race of poets, 
artists, romancers, novelists — all close their eyes to see. Of blind poets it 
were long to tell the oft -told tale; but all can bo blind in their own way, and 
SOP not only witliout, but against their eyes. The painter’s art has been 
called the art of dreaming. All that we know, in short, of best and loftiest 
is seen for us thus. It is when the sun is set, the great c} c of day is 
dosed, the stars arc ^ isible. 

So great a part, beyond all question, in our life, bears our faculty of 
Hoeiog uith closed eyes— of looking through that which is visible to them, 
to reach something which is not visible: all poetry, affection, joy of heart 
icst on it. Nay, that which is more than all these — all heroism too; all 
in‘!piicd and noble deeds. The patriot and tbe martyr see not by common 
\it.ion but by a clairvoyance of their own. So says Garibaldi of Homo : 
“ The Home I saw in my 3’^outh was not only the Homo of the past, it was 
;d'sO the Home of the future, bearing in its bosom tbe regenerating idea of 
a pt oplc. AVhen I thought of her misfortunes, of her degradation, of her 
inaityi Joms, she became to mo holy and dear above all things.” Ho secs 
it most unlike uhat it is. 

All this may ea'sily be granted. Pods and enthusiasts do see what is 
not visible to ordinary sight ; and women — it is well for us men — have a 
happy knack of keeping one 030 shut when they look at us. But there 
aic other things bcsidcij ait, and poeti3’', and love, if less attractive not less 
impoitaiit. Thcie is science, for example, the true and exact knowledge 
of things aioimd us, 113' which the progicss of the world is earned on. 
Docs not that depend on keeping the eyes open ? 

It seems so : yet it is very remarkable, v\heD we come to think, how 
emphatically seience presents itself as an illustration of the contrary. No- 
vi heie, not among the most extravagant romancers or spasmodic poets, is 
the effect of looking with the eyes closed so evident as in the scientific 
intei pi elation of nature. Through custom we fail to be much impressed 
with this fact, but we feel it at once when we reflect. The general view 
of nature which is presented by science, is as unlike the impression we 
receive by our senses as can well be conceived : and this not in one or 
tw'o instances alone, but almost without exception, and especially in those 
cases in which the exactness of our knowledge is most unquestionable. It 
is needless to do more than refer to the general results of astronomy, in 
which the most overpowering dictates of our senses are resolved, and this 
without violence, into their exact opposites. But let us look at the forces 
which are recognized as operative in the planetary and stellar motions. 
Newton saw the moon falling to the earth : — ^but he saw it, surely, with 
closed eyes. To ordinary vision it docs not fall. If it approaches the earth 
slightly in one part of its course, it rises from it equally in another. “v The 
explanation of the elliptic orbit by gravity is p^iasible only by looking 
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away from, refusing to be influenced by, the obvious appearance — setting 
free the mind, as it were, by closing the outward sense. Nor is the case 
different with any other science that truly deserves the name. The 
chemist repudiates the transniutafion of the substances with which he deals; 
but that idea could not fail to have been suggested to the first students of 
the science. It is the j)laiii /act to sense : only the intellectual eye can 
keep its gaze fixed upon the clement, and recognize it in all changes still 
unchanged. Or, if we take physiology again, in no science is the unlike- 
ness, the utter divergence, of llie ap]»caraiice from the truth more striking. 
We cannot wonder at live long delays which have marked, and marred, its 
progress. U’he imprehsion Avhieh the sense receives from living objects, 
tlie intellect refers to causes not only bidden but almost incredible. Tlie 
eye that would cleaily discern them must be resolutely shut against the 
seeming. How else can we apprehend this apparently distinctive agent in 
nature — Life — as a revelation of imiveisal force, or refer the seemingly 
spontaneous grow’th, development, and activity of an organic body to the 
silent action of lliat very cbemie.vl allinity which dcstioys it ? 'J'he evi- 
dence of sense heie, loo, has to be, not indeed rejected, but taken np and 
inverted by the mind. 

But wo nerd not refer at loiigih to special sciences, because the 
general ideas in wliieh they all converge juvsent the same cburjtter in an 
emphatic form. The great generalization that motion never ceases — how 
is this to bo seen but with the eyes closed? closed against all that we 
experieuee or can direolly And. We aio suiroundt'd by motions wiiich 
do eea'-e, by forces which produce a single eiU'et, and then, so far as our 
fi cling is concerned, arc gone and lost, dissipated, and no more to be found. 
Th\t which wc know as the highest truth in science is only to be known 
by a resolute tuining our backs upon all that our experience seems to 
teach, or our natural conviction assiire.s us of — as is proved, indeed, by 
the long-continued vain attfuipts to obtain perpetual motion. Those men 
simply had not seen their eyes closed. For, to such vision, molion is 
perpetual. 

Let us think for a moment what a wonderful world it is that we see 
when wc look at it thus, as science bids us, not according to, but tlirovfjh 
the senses; tracing in imagination the development of human thought. 
We see the Hat earth round itself into a sphere, and our fellows beneath 
our feet look up to a heaven where wc had fancied the abyss. We see 
this sphere loosed from its mooiings, and sent rolling through the deptlis 
of space, and as it rolls, the crysUllinc vault of lieavcn relaxes its bands, 
and expands, and grows, until it stretches out into the boimdlesa universe 
vhich taxes our im-agination still in vain. Wo see the mountain tops 
beneath the sea, receiving there the freight of relics which, on their 
mighty altars, they shall uplift to heaven. Wo see earth’s surface 
fashioned by water on a ball of fire. We see it no more haunted by 
spirits, dwelling innumerable in every wood, or vale, or fount, but itself 
animated with a secret and all-embracing life, instinct with gleaming 
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force, daily drinking in new draughta from Heaven, until it overflows 
in eveiy strong or graceful living form. We see it permeated througH 
and through with streams of power, circulating os if through vital 
arteries; each linked with the other in an endless chain, and, at our 
bidding, rising up into our own frames, lending their vigour to our arm 
or brain. 

In not one point does the vision an'iwer to what our sens.es feel; 
infinitely and in all points it surpasses them. And this opposition to the 
natural dictates of sense, which permeates all science, is especially 
characteristic of its proudest names. It distinguishes alike the discoverer 
and the inventor, and is often especially manifest in the latter. It is not 
that the inventor must behold in mental \ision what never has been 
realized to sense, lliis may not, indeed, always be true. Many inven- 
tions have been ai^parently stumbled on, and as little foreseen by their 
discoverers as by any other niau. But he who does what has never been 
done before, or arranges old means successfully to new cnJss, must recog- 
nize obstacles that never have appeared, and calculate on elements which 
the field of vision docs not include. This is in part the reason of the 
opposition which new schemes, even those which are the most successful 
in the end, so constantly encounter fiom the best authorities ol their time. 
The calculations and inferences of the objectois are sound enough accord- 
ing to all that eyes can sec: the distinction of the inventor is tliat he 
can see also with the eyes closed. In like manner, it is not the novelty 
which promises complete success according to csfahlishcd \vays and 
notions, that truly docs succeed. New truth is ever the impiobable. It is 
evident the innovator is one who affirms or acts against appeaiances ; and 
truth, with us, has been hut a series of innovations. 

But when ^^o look beyond the mere facts into their reason, something 
very beautiful presents itself, and beautiful under many aspects. Ad- 
vancing knowledge ever involves an opposition to the natuial dictates 
of sense. It must do so; for in what does such advance consist but 
in recognizing ever more and more of that which has been unpcrceived ? 
If our tendency to put trust in appearances were not so strong, the neces- 
sity of such an opposition might well be called a truism. Knowledge — 
to us who have to acquire it — ^is ever a supplying of the deficiencies of 
sense. By gradual advance, and by greater or smaller steps at inter- 
vals, we exclude the results of its insufiicicncy, and arrive at the 
opinions which we should have naturally and without effort, if we had 
perfect, instead of our very limited, perceptive powers. We learn to 
think, in science, that which truly-perceiving senses would show us. 
Our propensity to ’error consists in this: that while our senses only 
show us part, we tend to trust them as if they showed us all. Thus, 
force is constant, unceasing, ever equally operative; but our senses 
only perceive it here and there, just where it comes within the sphere 
of their sensibility : all the rest is blank to them. Hence tlie idea they 
suggest to UB is not that of one ever operative power, but of many 
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severed and isolated powers. Here and in all parallel cases we cannot 
help having tlie lahe notion, but we can escape from it. 

And bow? Bjr the co-oj)eration of two faculties in our investigations. 
In science, sense and intellect are united, and by the intellect the sense 
is partly supplemented, partly made to supply its own defects. This 
latter element it is that constitutes the distinctive character of modern 
science ; the use of sense subordinatcly to intellect. It is this use of 
sense which it took men so long to lei^m. For though it u true, ns 
has been said, that our scientific knowledge is opposed in the very 
highest degree to the natural impressions of our senses, and that each 
great stop of its advance could have been taken only by a man resolutely 
blind to iliose impressions ; yet is that knowledge strictly conformed to, 
and based upon, the evidence of sense. The difierence is between sense 
used, and sense abused ; and the abuse comes first — the misplaced un- 
critical assurance. 

Tlius it is the subjecting of scire which leads to its pci feeling ; it 
gains its full development in being opposed. Its life is iu ils sacrifice. 
Good observing conies tlirough good thinking ; the eye secs that which 
it brings the power to sec. Throngh our complex nature our senses are 
made the means of a knowledge above themselves ; larger and truer than 
their own aiiproheiision. And truth is gathered from error, as from the 
nettle, danger, is jilucked the flower, safety. 

Bearing oii this point is an expression used by Professor Faraday iu a 
lecture delivered a few years ago: that in experimenting, we must first fix 
in our minds “clear ideas of the pliyslcally possible and impossible.” These 
words have been severely criticised by an eminent mathematician, as if they 
meant that we should determine beforehand what events can happen; as if, 
for example, Professor Faraday had implied tliat we might have made 
up our minds against the possible existence of tlie Australian boomerang, 
which returns whfii it is thrown. But, in fact, the cxiwession merely 
marks the suhordination in the mind of this great oliserver of sense to 
intellect. P>y him, every sensible experience is referred to, and tested 
by, an intellectual authority, and no seeming connection of events 
accepted which will not stand the test. lie is prepared to sec against 
his eyesight. 

There are other reasons, besides its narrow limits, that the impres- 
sions given to us by sense arc mijsleading. For example, the sense can 
seldom distinguish the operation of negatives. IIow, when they saw light 
bodies rising, could men avoid supposing a special power of lightness ? And 
again, that mutual dependence of opposites, which so greatly simplifies the 
chain of natural events when it is understood, could not but mislead an un- 
subordinated sense. The seeming contradiction involved in mutually oppos- 
ing things depending on each other (as vital force on chemical attractions, 
for cxami)lc) takes long to overcome. Add to which, the fact that our 
perceptions have, for the most part, an inverse order; the efieet being 
perceived before the cause. 
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To see with the eyei $hut, then, merely meani duly to subordinate the 
senses to the intellect. So essential a part is it of the process of our 
knowing, so deeply is it based in our own nature, and in the nature of 
things, that it might almost be made a test of truth, in a question of any 
considerable magnitude .or depth — has there been vision here with the 
eyes closed as well as open ? It means only — ^liave the natural dcBciencies 
of the senses been supplied ? 

But the union of sense and intellect in science is beautiful under 
other aspects, of which I will refer to only one. Our pleasures are doubled : 
opposite desires and tendencies are gratified together. Betiveen these two 
faculties there must be a ‘certain opposition. Sense, for its enjoyment, 
demands variety ; the intellect finds its satisfaction only in unity. Both 
are filled. In science there is presented, at the same time, an unbounded 
variety to sense, and to tlie intellect the perception of an unity through all, 
which is, to intellectual men, a pleasure with which no sensible gratifi- 
cation ciin compete. We are doubly blt'ssed. To see nature one, as the 
intellect (subordinating and using sense) can see it, leaves all its sensible 
variety untouched, adds indeed boundlessly to its amount ; but adds 
also another charm surpassing all. 

Wo SCO, too, why in this unavoidable conflict between the two 
faculties which co-operate in science, the sense is that which must be 
subordinate. It is adapted to this place, and flourishes eminently 
therein, because it gives us impr(*ssions, and not facts. It tells us, I am 
thus aflecled; the cause of the alFcction it leaves to be explored. 

Seeing these things, we have a vantage-ground fc»r understanding some 
parts of human life. It is not a matter for siu prise that our knowledge 
has advanced so slowly, and amid stiifcs and controversies so prolonged. 
The tendency to tiust our impressions, instead of seeking to explain them 
by tlic conjoint use of the higher faculty of thought, has been an ever 
recurring obstacle. It takes us long to see that our sciikcs were meant 
to give us parti.'il and defective apprehensions — means for the acquisition 
of knowledge, but not knowledge in themselves. Nor can we fail to see 
that the ancient speculation, which set itself to tliink out the constitution 
of the world and repudiat ed sense, idle as it was in some respects, yet 
does not lack a certain justification. As an attempt to give to the in- 
tellectual faculty scope and dominion it was no error ; it erred in not 
making sense its instrument. And this arose emphatically fiom inability 
to see with the eyes shut ; shut resolutely ou the apparent fact. The 
men of old could not — as in these days men can and do— deliberately face 
sense, and contradict its strongest evidence. It took long centuries of 
discipline and failure to nerve men to this task ; to take up their own 
most strong a‘'suranco, look through it, and compel it to reveal its 
meaning. 

What harmony, again, these thoughts exhibit in dilTerent spheres of 
human life. The path of moral goodness, what is it but “ repression of our- 
self ?” Sometimes we wonder that it pbould be so ; often we wish it were 
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net. But this is no strange fact ; it introduces no new element into our 
experience. Self-repression is as much a law of knowing truth, as it is of 
doing right. The secret of the warfare lies deep in our nature’s hidden 
springs, below the parting of the streams of thbught and action ; it im- 
plicates them both alike. The discord is the fruit and proof of the great- 
ness of our nature ; the prophecy of a harmony sublime enough to make 
all discords tributary. May not this thought help to silence vain regrets, 
give strength in the inevitable conilict, firmer faith in the fair fruits of 
victory ? 

And yet once more : this complex nature of ours, which involves the 
union of opposing elements in knowledge, as it gives the key to the intel- 
lectual life of man, docs it not also cast a light upon his moral history ? 
— tliat deep dark problem which wc seem alike unable to solve or to forget. 
Does the material world deceive our sense, and falseliood to our bodily eyes 
take llie place of truth, demanding a deeper insight to interpret their own 
message to themselves, and is it not so with the higher world of man? We 
must have knowledge deeper than our own feelings to apprehend aright the 
face of Nature ; inufaf we not have it also to understand the human soul and 
grasp ita destiny ? IMorally to see this dark and evil scene of earth aright 
must wc not sec it with eyes resolutely closed? How much there is in it 
we know that wc do not sec : how much more, unseen, that we do not 
know. We sec the evil deed, but not the viituous struggle, or the bitter 
tears; the falling under sin, but not the radical transformation of the man. 
We see the ■wasted eflorts, but not the aceomplislied work; the mysterious 
progress, not the end. IIow should that be a great and godlike world 
which did not baffle, which did not even deceive, our heai’t, untaught to 
mistrust and rise aViove itself? 
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The opinion which a stranger forms of the city to which he comes 
depends not a little on what he makes up his mind to look for in it. 
Frenchinen set down in London commonly commit the error of looking 
for what they have at home, and as they find here neither caf<Ss, nor 
rebtaurants, nor vaudevilles, such as they have been accustomed to, they 
feel at the outset a sort of di^-appointment, which has the effect of dis- 
colouring the judgnunta they ulterwarda form of what they actually do 
sec in Loudon. In this regard my countrymen are more to be pitied than 
blamed, because their niistakc shuts them out fri^m a sourci* of veiy 
genuine pleasure, namely, that of ideiitilying ono'-elf with the civlUzatiou 
of another land. Differences of opinion about London existing between 
them and myscll re&ult, I think, from this, — that, when 1 came to England, 
I did not at all expect that London should be Paris. I should, indeed, 
have been vexed if 1 had found in London the Hue de Kivoli, the 
Madeh'ine, the Boulevards, and other places of resort which I knew 
by heart; and 1 should have been still more displeased if I had found 
Eiiglaml to h“ merely Fiance over again, with lur government, laws, and 
maiineis. I set before myself disthietly the ta dc of studying an entirely 
new woild ; and in that, at least, I was not disai)pointed, London is, 
among all the cities of the earth, the city which is like nothing but itself; 
being absolutely uiiupio in its grandeur and its profundity, its heights, 
and its Ui'pths. Kow, to attempt, in the course of a few daily or even 
nightly rambles, to got at the secret, at the real internal life of a 
Babylonian metropolis, which presentb to the observer a study not to be 
exhausted in many years, is an idle and puerile i(lc*a, which reminds one 
of the story of the child who conceived the design of emptying out the 
sea by dipping witli an oyster shell in a pool on the beach. I have been 
eight years in England, and I learn something new about it every day. 
A French naturalist passed all his own life in studying one-half of the life 
of a little insect : the whole of the lives of many men might bo spent in 
trying to form a tolerably complete idea of the life that is in London. 
I shall confine myself, in this place, to gathering together a few of the 
^ impressions I have received as an observer of the great city which is, to 
a Frenchman, of all the cities in the world, the strangest, the most 
mysterious, the most imposing. 

What struck me most forcibly when I came to London was the 
Thames. I had travelled from Rotterdam in a steamer which, if I 
remember rightly, stopped during the night at Gravesend, and which had 
to find a path through crowded sliipping, against which she ran, in 
the darkness, frequent risks of damaging herself. Now the image of an 
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cacumbered river, a river almost blocked up with vessels, was quite new 
to me. I had heard speak of the ctowded streets of London ; but a 
crowd upon the stream that intersects the city, and a crowd of ships, too 
—was not that something to quicken tlie euriosity of a Frenchman ? 
I climbed to the paddle-box, and looked wkh wonder at the thick-lying 
army of big masts, quietly reflected, with their endless rigging, in the 
water below, sullen-silent, and just whitened by a little moonlight. 
Every vessel carried at her peak a lamp, which shook like a star in 
the distance ; and nothing could be more striking than the effect produced 
by this vast still multitude of shipping. In the morning the steamboat, 
on board which I was a passenger, went on its way. As in a dream, 
passed hy me, in succession, Woolwich, with its huge Arsenal ; Green- 
wich, lifting up the two domes of its Hospital ; church-steeples, looking 
spectral in the white early mist ; shipmakers’ yards ; dock-basins, over- 
grown with forests of masts ; manufactories, from which great chimneys 
exhaled morning incense ; while the noises of the anvil, the furnace, and 
the steam-boiler sent up, here and there, a Marseillaise of labour. 
Suddenly I was told that there was a thoroughfare underneath us, and 
that we were sailing over people’s beads ; of course, I guessed that my 
informant was speaking of the Thames Tunnel, which stealthily creeps 
under the unconscious liver, and joins his two bliorcs without asking his 
pel mission. Then there >\ ere the piers, the wharves, the warehouses, and 
the great cranes, irom whose chains, heavy and rusty, liung in air 
monstrous bales of merchandise, as marionnetles dangle from a thread ; 
— all saying, in different ways, to the sti anger, something for the great- 
iiC'^s of the people which had learnt bo well how to control the forces of 
nature. I had not mytelf expected, like Whittington, to find London 
streets paved with gold : any illusion of that kind would have been a little 
shale cn by what I in fact saw — tarry piles, sallow w'alls, and muddy 
streets running doivn to the banks of the river — though there W'as gold, 
after all, in that same mud, inasmuch as it showed traces of a potently- 
transforming industry. 

It is not difficult to di^icem the essential characters of the chief 
European capitals in the streams by which they are traversed. When I 
approached London, the Thames was palpably under my eyes from the 
first ; but behind, in my recollections, flowed, of course, the old familiar 
Seine. Now, the points of contrast between the two great cities are, to 
a large extent, sliown in the tw'o rivers, and, not unnaturally, at once 
fixed themselv6s in my mind. The Seine is graceful, whimsical, and, so to 
speak, feminine. She seems as if she ran for her own amusement — as it' 
she were given rather to adorn and entertain the city than to be useful to 
it. She has scarcely anything to do but to look up at the skies, play with 
the pleasure-boats, and give back to the eye the great wharves, the 
Tuilerics, the Louvre, and the tall towers of Notre Dame. Pleased with 
almost eveiy tiling she meets on her vray, she moves slowly, folds here and 
there in her cool half-languid arms a little island coveted with dwellings, 
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da^eirreofcypet, by day, tha treea on bar banks, and, at night, lengthen! 
out on her smooth surface, the thousand lights that shine along the shores. 
But how different the Thames I Scarcely has the English river passed Rich- 
mond, smiled at the swans, and paid its respects to the towering Houses of 
Parliament, than lo ! it finds itself already in the busy part of London, and 
begins to be a real working river. No matter if its waters are shaken up 
a good deal, and sometimes as dark as ink — ^no matter ; for it helps in 
making these citizens’ fortunes, and bears away towards the sea the impu- 
rities of the city, as Time carries to Eternity the dust and soil of human 
life, leaving beliind only the traces of good deeds and service done. The 
charm of the Thames lies in its usefulness ; its pride is “ to forward 
business." See how hard it works — tossing to and fro, in foamy waves, under 
the paddle-wheels of the steamers and the oars of the coal-barges. On 
its broad forehead are the wrinkles of labour and travail. What you see 
on these shores is far from being agreeable to the eye, but perhaps it is 
worth its weight in gold. In those old tumble-down looking buildings is 
stored up the wealth of Great Britain, of the whole world. The long 
bridges, traversed as they all are by myriads of waggons, carriages, and 
foot-passengers, and traversed, as one of them will soon be, by locomotives 
thundering as they go, cast the shadows of their gigantic arches upon the 
troubled surface of the river ; but it still pursues its way, intent upon its 
mighty task, and is no sooner rid of these troublesome piers and abut- 
ments than it hastens to take up the burden of a merchant fleet. Strong 
and eager, with its high tides and its low tides, virile, not feminine, the 
Thames is an image of the life of London itself. 

One thing which greatly interested me as a new-comer was to find 
reproduced in the English capital the whole history of the natural growth 
or formation of cities. In our great continental towns the traces of that 
history are nearly rubbed out. They are cities where the ukase, the coup 
(fetatj the strong hand of authority has wrought changes with a touch, 
inverted the original relations of different parts of the same city, and set 
up a sort of factitious centralization upon the ruins of the old munici- 
palities. In London it is not so : on the contrary, you may read the 
history of its civilization, stage by stage, in the physiognomy and the 
activities of its different parts. At the East End of the town you find 
gathered together those forms of industry which deal with brute matter, 
and minister to the elementary wants of society. In the “ city ’’ proper is 
developed commerce, strictly so called — that which lays the foundation of 
a people’s riches. Now, passing westward, the farther you go the more 
thickly do you find, grouping themselves together, the liberal professions, 
the arts, the pursuits which minister to luxury, the theatres, the clubs, 
the museums, the places of amusement. A journey through this strange 
world of London is an entertaining course of politioal economy ; at every 
footstep you may learn how money is made, how it is exchanged, how it is 
spent. Here is the useful first, and then comes the superfluous; science 
and the love of the beautiful grafted upon the results of crude ina o n a l 
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industry: the tree pushes its laborious roots deep down into the soU, bpi 
lifts to the skies its branches crowned with fruits and flowers. Such is 
London. 

Each of the districts I have been speaking of — might say each of the 
cities I have been speaking of— has its own peculiar population. If I 
walk from Charing Cross towards the east, I meet, when I approach 
'Whitechapel, very diiferent toilettes, different manners, and different 
people from those I have left behind me in the west; I ipight almost 
ask myself the question, Am I in the same country ? ^his must oi 
course escape the observation of travellers who only slay a few days in 
London, and who make the blunder of just beating the bounds of districts 
whose only character is to have no character at all. There is, however, a 
certain grandeur, well worth attention, in that natural order in virtue of 
which the different elements of the social life have here localized and 
grouped themselves together. An exercise of absolute power might of course 
have imprinted a much greater degree of regularity upon these London 
streets,^ Itnocked away the unsightly neighbourhoods, given breathing- 
space to public edifices now jostled by crowds of ill-set houses ; — no doubt : 
but would it — could it have gathered together the varied forms of labour 
and intelligent activity, with their corporations and guilds, around just 
the very centres whieh would be favourable to the development of the 
energies of a great people ? 1 doubt it. The inspirations which regulate 
these things occur to liberty, and liberty only. The question is, Should a 
great city look like the work of a theatrical scene-painter ? or should it 
be just a sjdierc in which tlie resources of a nation may be most aptly 
developed ? It is a fact not unknown that elsewhere the distinctive 
chaiacter of the reign of a particular monarch is often reflected in the 
physiognomy of his capital. Thus, in France you have the Paris of 
Louis XIV,, the Paris of Louis XV., the Paris of Napoleon. On the other 
band, you have only one London, the London of the English people. 

That which most of all astonishes my countrymen who come to thii 
city — that which indeed greatly astonished myself — is the visible extent of 
London. We had been told, all of us, in our childhood that Paris was 
large; since our childhood it has taken up fresh territory by the removal 
of an enclosure wall ; and yet, compared with London, it is a miniature of 
a metropolis. A city which begins nowhere and ends nowhere, — that is 
the idea which foreigners usually carry away with them of the English 
capital. This mere size of Loudon would certainly appear dispropor- 
tionate, having regard to the size of the island, if London were a city of 
pleaeure only. It would then be quite in place to bring up the old fabl^ 
of the bo4y and the members ; but it must not be forgotten that London 
is, in fact, a centre of production. It does not absorb^ it creates, fecun- 
dates. It does not tyrannize over the provinces ; it does not weigh them 
down; it cannot deal either in coups (Tetat, or coups de titp; it is 
obviously much more an agglomeration of forces than a governmental 
machine. Apart from all this, the immense size of London is the source 
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of Bomo of its most striking fipeoud features. Upon die Continent, 
shall we look for a city crossed from end to end by railways, under- 
ground or above-ground, and by a nervous system (so to speak) of electric 
telegraphs, making it easy for the far-off members of the big body to 
communicate with each other? What shall we say of these spreaing 
parks (which elsewhere would pass for great tracts of meadow let into the 
town), wheic the bright broad masses of verdure lie set in their frames 
of fdr-diawn architectural lines? The truth is, London must not bo 
judged of in pieces ; it must be looked at as a whole ; and that whole is, 
indeed, an imposing one — with streets that stretch far out of sight, over- 
swept by lolling rivers of traffic, the ebb and flow of a busy population, 
the tumult of industry, the ever-renewed whirlwind of “ business.” 

Yet It is not die material greatness of London which strikes me most: 
no, it is its moral greatness. This moral greatni ss displays itself in its 
b.inliing institutions, in its colonial undertakings ; in its provident societies 
(embracing, as they do, all the conditions of domestic life), in those 
institutions in which the science of combinations struggles with chauce 
and change, and snatches from diem whatsoever an enlightened forecast 
can; and in its commercial lelations with all the lands of the earth, from 
the poles to the tropics. Especially is London great, to my thinking, in 
those victories of science and industry the end of wdiich is to make, out of 
the wealth of all, the wealth of each ; to add incessantly to the power of 
the individual man, Ins well-being, Ina means of operatmg upon nature, 
We have lately had it asked what the Japanese Ambassadors can say 
to their Empeior when they get back to their own country. Well, I 
venture to suggest a speech for them : — “ Sun of all excellence and all 
grandeur I we have seen a city in which almost every one of the 
inhabitants is richer than thou art I ” Of course, 1 do not mean that 
the citizens of London have in their houses more treasure thai^ the 
Emperor of Japan or the Emperor of China has in his Summer Palace 
or Winter Palace ; but I do maintain that each one of them, even with 
a limited money-income, is a more opulent man than an Asiatic monarch, 
if riches consist less in mere possessions than in the advantages which they 
can procure for a man, and the means lArhich they give to him of slipping 
off the fetters of his necessities. The Eastern king keeps a staff of learned 
men who record, at great expense ai;d with no truth, the splendours of 
their master’s reign; ^he people pf London have in their service an 
army of journalists who chronicle, day by day, with independence as 
well as ability, the history of their city, and of the lybole world too. The 
barbarian monarch may boast, if he likes, of being able to travel through 
his dominions on the back of a white elephant : the most obscjura 
inhabitant of London, who wants to go abroad, finds the marvellous iro^ 
monster of the railroad ready to carry him at the speed qf the thunder- 
bolt. The Asiatic sovereign, to amuse him iu his haughty idleness, has 
little to turn to but the monotonous daudng of a nd slaves ; thf 

merest shopkeeper in London can, for a few shilUhgf, find ii|( a 
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diMln wlim AOImI aoton and aetreaus tranilate into riaible fbrm /or Um 
tile rablimeit dreams of the sublimest dramatic genius of the universe. 
Once more may I not well ask, which is the richer of the two men— the 
Oriental despot, or the Londoner ? 

In spite of the answer which awaits this question, it must be avowed 
that one of the liondon sights *’ which painfully startle the foreign 
visitor is, London misery. Of course it is not intended to hint that there 
is no poverty in the great continental cities : our statistical records, our 
official inquiries, our political convulsions, might be quoted, if anything so 
flatteringly false could ever enter the head of a sane man. But the fact 
is, that in London misery stands out more in relief, and assumes more 
dramatic shapes than in the other cities of Europe. In Paris, for instance, 
the wretchedly poor man shuns the broad daylight ; he is ashamed of his 
rags, and never, without an absolute necessity, shows himself in the 
fashionable quarters. One man might be mentioned, who acquired among 
us quite a Homeric celebrity by merely walking up and down the gal- 
leries of the Palais Boyal in torn and dirty clothes ; his name was Chodruc 
DucIob. Come to London, however, and you lliid the poor tatterdemalion 
choosing the West End, in which to flaunt his pale, haggard face and general 
wretchedness. These wandering spectres of hunger, appearing in great 
force in the midst of so much that is brilliant and well-to-do, the contrast 
the two things present is too painful not to be felt keenly by the stranger. 
Shall I then blame my countrymen for having spoken of the ghosts of 
misery that thus haunt the bright quarters of the town? No, indeed; 
not I. But 1 will ask them if, turning their eyes from these unhappy 
creatures, they have noticed the schools whose doors are open to the 
necessitous classes ; the working-men’s colleges ; the mendicity societies ; 
the model lodging-houses ; the hospitals, and a thousand other institutions 
established either to prevent misery or to relieve it ? Especially I will ask 
them if they have observed the intensely individual aud truly spontaneous 
character of these works of benevolence ? In France, the State is Grand 
Almoner. Public charity is a great machine, which does its work, like 
the rest, under tlie controlling Anger of a central ^ministration ; it gives 
with authority, and notifies its benefactions by ordonnances. In London, 
on the other hand, a system of voluntary 8ub8cri|)tions ” does the great 
good work without noise, and without peremptoriness, and scatters the 
blessed dew of heaven’s kindness over the dark valleys whither the halt 
and the maimed of social order ” have betaken tbeniselves. No doubt 
the comparative merits of the two ^sterns are open to discussion ; but a 
society whirii looks to itself instead of to its Government, does the good 
which it sees wants doing, does it of its own accord, and takes no reward 
but the consciousness of having done right,-^Bticli a society constitutes, 
at all events, a spectacle sufficiently novel to arrest the attention of a 
foreign observer. In France, the State gives efaarity because it must ; in 
England, the individual gives charity because his heart wills it, and he 
gives loiigely : that is all 
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Tboae traveUen who spend only m week in the great British metropolia 
unfortunately exhaust attention upon the night side of London. Unques- 
tionably that side ” furnishes a picture of London life which is par- 
ticulaily easy of study ; but does it conyey a true idea of English 
life ? These nocturnal orgieg, these images of drunkenness and riiame, 
these spectacles of degraded womanhood, may either amuse the brain, 
or oppress the heart, just according to the point of view from which 
they are looked at. But, in any case, it is not among such scenes 
that the type of the English character is to be sought. Look up at 
that window, where the solitary lamp speaks of graver vigils — ^where a 
father of a family is working with his head or his hands to earn the 
morrow’s bread. Look at those houses, — surrounded with iron railings it 
is true, — but protected in reality by the purity of the wives and *motheni 
within, under the shadow of whose tender care lie sleeping the little 
children, like birds in their nest ! Or, go by night into the markets, 
where you may see the tired held- labourer sleeping, as on a bed of roses, 
upon the top of a market-cart, full of vegetables, newly gathered 1 Then 
you have seen something of London — the true London — in which the 
English-woman has won the assured well-being of the in-door world by 
reverence for conjugal faith and duty, while the Englishman has mastered 
for himself and those depending on him the world without, by uniting 
that same reverence to industry and activity. 

When I observe the impression which appears to be made on some of 
my countrymen by a short stay in London, I am ready to ask myself, in 
Bonow of heart, if, after twelve ycais of a regime unfavourable to freedom, 
they have at last g^own afraid of it. It looks as if they missed with regret 
the shadow of the police dogging their heels in the streets of Paris, tho 
stations where they used to have the felicity of being searched by the 
octroi people, the where they were happy enough to leave their 

names and their passports. It really seems to be with sometiiing like terror 
that they open a newspaper in which the writers dare to say everything I 
One would fancy that they are sorry to be no longer listened i^er by 
spies as they walk the streets,— -no longer stopped at every street-comer 
by the qui vive of the night-watch I Where, they seem to ask, where are 
the barracks, where are the swords, of the tergenta-de~ville ? An assem- 
blage of workmen in Hyde-park they take for a riot. A city in which 
people think, and live, and breathe free air, is an ominous riddle to them ; 
they are like children learning to swim, who lose their presence of 
the moment the rope is drawn back. Perhaps a longer stay might recoup* 
cile them to the freedom of London 1 In time they would doubtless coma 
to recognize the grandeur there is in these art-asaociations, I ftn ruiid 
societies, in which honour and success do not hang on the favour of a 
Minister. They would look with reverence upon those tribunals in which 
every possible guarantee secures to the accused man all his rights ; they 
would be able to visit, with quiet, unreproving those prieoni in 

which only men found guilty are punished. They leould learn to idmiif 
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Ipirit of toleration wKich, in this dtiuntiy, tak6« under its %lng of 
equal protection every creed atid every cliurcli. They would come at last 
to bow their beads respectfully before those groat social institutions which 
have nothing to fear from the breath of controversy because they repose 
in majestic calmness upon the will of a nation. Things like these make 
up for a few abuses, and if the hand of Government is less apparent in so 
many eitcellent results, why, the force of public opinion is all tlie more 
manifest. One might be tempted to say, Uitherto the ambition of the 
Frenchman has been to become a government functionary ; the ambition 
bf the Englishman, to feel himself a man I 

Am I, then, saying that British civilization, such as it is seen in the 
city of I^ondon, may defy repioach ? That is not what I say. What I do 
say is, that' if freedom allows to grow up in her midst a greater number of 
faulty things, she, above all, bestows the means of correcting what is 
amiss. I have never read such severe criticisms of England as in English 
journals. A people which has the courage and the mental independence 


fo be its own accuser, docs not need tlie teaching of its neighbours in 
order to find out the path of true progress. The worst fault of London in 
the eyes of the foreigner is, after all, that it is not a city made for idle 
people. What is a Frcnclnuan to do who has only a few days to pass in 
Sis capital ? At the theatre he does not understand the language ; if 
he is not “introduced” in society, he blames the stiffness of the national 
character, the reserve of English manners, the unattractiveness which 
bangs over the every-uay iclations of life. In the streets, he pauses 
before the shops, and not noticing in what the windows contain all that 
taste for display which is one of the features of the Parisian shop-world, he 
concludes that in these well-filled stores there is nothing to buy. Baffled, 
as he ihinks, in every direction in which he seeks pleasure, he falls back 
upon ca/es chantants and other importations from France ; *but as he 
does not find in such places over here the luxury and comfort which 
he would find lu Paris, he forms a very gloomy idea of life in London, 
liow much better it would be for him if he would start by saying to him- 
self that London was made for English people, and for people can, if 
need be, take on English tastes for a time ! 

Yet it must be said that one of the most wonderful things about this 
many-sided city is the readiness with which she adapts her resources to 
different tastes and different pursuits. To the man of industry she presents 
her manufactories and gigantic breweries ; tb the artist, her public galleries 
and private collections of pictures, her Weslraiuster Abbey peopled with 
statues ; to the statesman or politician, her House of Commons, where the 
free speech of a great nation is uttered; to the man of learning, her 
British Museum, and especially its reading-room — that true student^s 
temple. There are in Europe libraries which contain a greater number of 
books, but who profits by them ? The catalogues are in the custody of a 


few servants of the Stiite, as the sacred books of the old Egyptians lay in 
the hands of the priests $ a reading-room, open to everybody, but where 
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fiobody U iltttoded to until he liaa i^assed an hour in idle waiting, ia a 
place for loungers rather than for students. If the book you want happens 
to be ancient, or little known, it is never found, and you are obliged to 
submit, Uieekly bowing your head to the response of the bureaucratic sphinx, 
who informs you that it cannot be had. With respect to the classidca"- 
tion of the books, the comfort of the reader, and facility of reference, the 
library of the British Museum is a model institution, the like of which 
one looks fbr elsewhere in vain. Many other museums of science or of the 
useful arts exist in Loudon, such as the Zoological Gardens and the 
Crystal Palace — the latter a great idea realized, a place where the visitor 
may review the whole story of the earth and the human race, told in 
illustrative monuments. Such places as these testify abundantly that this 
metropolis of commerce and industry is not exclusively taken up by the 
worship of material interests. Surely, in visiting such institutions, there 
is something to occupy, not unworthily, the time and attention of intelli- 
gent foreigners ; and, indeed, it is not these who are ever found sorry for 
having made a stay in London. A characteristic feature of some of these 
institutions is that they have been set up and are still maintained without 
State intervention. From that fact arises often, I knowj a necessity with 
which foreigners fall out, namely, that of paying at the doors for admission. 
Well, in France, our Jardin dos Plantes and our Museums are public : it 
is a piece of geherous management which I admire, and which I would not 
for my own part, alter. The question may, however, be raised, whether it 
is or is not fair to make everybody contribute towards the support of 
sources of pleasure of which only a few take advantage. However this 
may be decided, it is not less interesting to the stranger to study the 
methods of a people, which, thanks to a long education in the school of 
freedom, manages its own affairs, and works out for itself by the machinery 
of “ companies,” what is, in other countries, done by the government. 

A French sculptor, a friend of mine, David D’ Angers, conceived the 
design of a colossal statue in the Egyptian manner, which should repre- 
sent the People* On the forehead of this figure he proposed to write 
Intelligence j on its arms, Laboub; on its bosom, Courage. It was a 
conception which, like many others, he took with him, unexecuted, to his 
grave ; but I cannot help asking if, in this statue, ho had not, unknow- 
ingly, thought out the ideal of English society, the ideal of London life. 
In truth, what Strikes me so much in this city, sclf-made us it is (so to 
speak), without any presiding genius assisting at its development, is to 
find all these mighty organs, answering to all the aptitudes of civilized 
life. The division of labour has, perhaps, the effect of leaving between 
different classes spaces too wide, — ^which, one hopes, will disappear 
in time, — ^but who cannot see, at a glance, that there is an immense 
mechanism of energies here, which are to produce great results? London, 
who has, so to speak, always “ found ” herself in everything, has recently 
.made up her mind to find herself in soldiers; she has resolved to pos- 
iseaa a mtiaen-aimy. Of course, I speak of her volunteers, tvio baa 
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toot heard in her itrceti those citiz^ bands which almost drown 
the trampling noises of the crowd with the fierce beat of warlike mnsio 7 
In France we have a National Guard, which serves for the protection of 
the Government, or, more frequently, for its destruction — ^but when has 
it defended the country ? It did not think of such a thing even in 1816. 
And what was wanting to it was, not courage, but freedom. The idea of 
an ai my which costs the State nothing — an army of peace, which does 
not disturb the foreigner, and only menaces the invader — that idea was 
born in England of a passing, perhaps even an imaginary, danger. But 
blessed be the phantasmal terrors which awaken a people to its own 
resources I What I admire most of all in this movement is not the ardour 
with which this new army has sprung up ; it is that constitution of the 
country which, without danger to itseli, can put arms into the hands of 
the citizens. Elsewhere, the same elements of national defence are to be 
found, but who would dare to utilize them in this manner? 

There is, however, one day in the week upon which this great hive of 
skill and industry silences all its busy hum. The London Sunday startles 
the foreigner by the force of contrast. An English traveller was once 
telling me of bis surprise when, after a stormy voyage, he had doubled a 
dangerous corner, and suddenly found himself in calm water — ^inexorably 
calm. That sort of feeling is not unlike what a stranger experiences in 
London, when, following on all the tumult and stir of the week, comes the 
day of rest. The English, born and bred in the religious tastes of Protes- 
tantism, do not notice the contrast so much ; but it leaps into the eyes of 
the Parisian, who is rightly or wrongly in the habit of making his holy- 
day a day of pleasure. In London, what is he to do ? What is to become 
of him ? If he had a domestic circle round him, if he had where to lay his 
head, he might understand, perhaps, what grandeur there is in this sacred 
repose of a great nation, in the inviolability of the closed doors, in the 
truce to all the cares of the week ; but he is solitary, and he wearies of it. 
1 fancy, however, that if he would look around him, he would find upon 
people’s faces an expression of meditation rather than of sadness. The 
peculiar observance of Sunday which exists in London rests upon a basis of 
belief which it is not for outsiders to condemn. The English would have, 
on the other hand, an equal right to feel scandalized in Roman Catholic 
countries, at our processions, at the costume of our priests as they walk 
the streets, at the exterior symbols of our own faith. All that 1 now aim at 
doing is to call the attention of my countrymen to the relations which exist 
between religious order and civil order in Great Britain. Bifibrent causes 
may be assigned to the Reformation, according to the point of view from 
which it is looked at ; but a fact it is, and a fact which controls all these 
phenomena. When Henry VHI. withdrew from Rome, he cut the cord 
which was holding back England in the path of progress. From that 
time, she has modelled, stage by stage, all her political institutions, her 
industry, her manners, upon the national character, and not upon a sta- 
tionary dogmatic basis. It is freedom of thought which has made her 
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what Bhe is. Foreign observers smile with surprise when thej find in 
London such a number of dissenting chapels ; but to my thinking, the 
very diversity which this bespeaks, while it in no way implies any weak- 
ening of the religious sentiment, is the very strength and safety of England. 
I can understand that those who like authority at any cost whatever, may 
prefer unity also, and nodiing is easier than to obtain it at that cost : but 
if liberty is to be loved, there must be no fear of variety of opinion. This 
very rivalry of sects is a barrier against those invasions of ecclesiastical 
power, of which it is only too easy to find destructive traces in Catholio 
countries. 

London, however, much as it has excited my admiration, has no more 
blotted Paris out of my memory than absence from my native land has 
effaced love of country in my bosom. London and Paris are two cities 
which are not to be compared, for they touch each other chiefly at points 
of contrast. My own earnest wish is, that each may develop itself freely 
after its own proper type. Paris, with its taste, its enthusiasm for the 
arts, its love of ideas (sometimes, even, of utopian ideas), has, I am sure, a 
true historic mission. London, with its marked features of greatness and 
energy, its big workshops, its commerce spreading over the thousand seas 
whose keels are floating in her mighty docks, its literature, whose bright- 
ness radiates even over lands where the English language is not known; 
the focus, as it is, of those far-reaching political discussions which 
sweep the world, — London has no less its necessary place in modem 
civilization. What a dark, deep night would fall upon Europe if either 
of these great centres of influence were to pass away 1 Paris has, above 
all, (it may be said,) the qualities which fascinate ; London those which 
astonish, and sometimes even humiliate, the stranger. Far from encouraging 
between the two capitals a feeling of barren and jealous rivalry, it is the 
duty of public wi iters to make them thoroughly known to each other. 
The English And, undoubtedly, something to look at in Paris, if I may 
judge by the eagerness with which the wealthiest and most intelligent 
among them resort to that city of taste, esprit, and science. And the 
French have much to learn in London. They will find here a free 
people, alive to its own strength and. its own greatness, deferring only to 
the authority which it respects, and which, instead of scattering its energiea 
in military adventure, has, above all things, sought to conquer the forces 
of nature. Why speak of the wealth of this people ? They are most truly 
great in their manifold laboriousness, in their intelligence, in that spirit 
of enterprise which brooks no undue control, and which expects nothing 
from the State but the protectiou of its bare rights. Thus looked at, 
London is a fitting theatre for the prosecution of the grandest 
it will always be the city of refuge to which vanquished opinion will Ae# 
for succour from the storms of oppresson, — where the exiles of oontinetttel 
Europe will hasten to dielter both tbrir regreta and their hopes under the 
wing of an aU-includiDg fireedom. 
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The public has been astounded by an official confession, in Parliatnent, 
that the law regulating the use of surnames is in utter confusion, and that 
the officers of State are making it worse confounded. The original state- 
ment was made by Mr. Roebuck, but it was adopted by her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, and in brief it ran thus : — “ Any person may take any 
surname, the law recognizing new names when assumed publicly and 
hond fide'' No Act of Parliament or royal licence is needed to sanction 
the change of name." “ A name assumed by the voluntary act of a young 
man at his outset in life, adopted by all who know him, and by which he 
is constantly called, becomes as much and effectually his name as if he 
had obtained an Act of Parliament.” And the royal licence does not 
actually confer the name, but merely gives it “ publicity or notoriety.” 
All this was stated by Mr. Roebuck on the authority of judges occupying 
the very highest rank on the British bench, — Tindal, Tentcrden, Pollock, 
and Eldon. Chief Baron Pollock declared, that “ to ask for the licence of 
the Crown is a modern practice, a voluntary intrusion.” Nothing in this 
statement of Jaw, however, surprised those who knew anything about ihe 
matter half so much as the extraordinary fashion iii which the eminent 
persons who now occupy the great offices of State had betrayed a total want 
of mastery over the subject. A gentleman mourned the name of “ Jones ” 
— which is by no means a plebeian cognomen, but from its multitu- 
diousnesB it is indistinguishable — and he assumed the name of “ Herbert.” 
His position is such as entitles him to be an officer of militia, to hold a 
commission of the peace, and to be presented at Court ; but tho Home 
Secretary declined to forward his name to the Lord Chancellor for 
submission to her Majesty, the lord lieutenant of the county refused to 
recognize the gentleman by his new name, and the Lord Chamberlain 
would not let him be presented at Court ; all of these public functionaries 
insisting that the man who was to all intents and purposes legally 
Mr. Herbert, must be spoken of os *^Mr. Jones.” He applied to the 
Heralds* College, and that illustrious body avowed itself incapable of 
giving him any satisfaction. He inquired for a licence from the Crown, 
and was told that he could not have it because no acquisition of property 
was involved in the change of hia name. Thus Mr. Herbert of Clytha is 
literally outlawed, without having committed any offence; the highest 
officers of State being in conspiracy to deprive him of hia legal rights. 
He has done what many men do without any such penalty, and yet, it 
would appear, he has no remedy. It is worth while, therefore, to survey 
the whole subject somewhat careAiUy; for a remedy, we are convinced, is 
as easy as it is desirable. 
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Hie right to bear arms is despised by no man that poasesses it ; and a 
desire to be kno\m by a name such as may be popularly associated with the 
bearing of arms is also a desire in the heart of most men, whatever they may 
outwardly profess. Hundreds and thousands would gladly shuffie off the 
mortal coil of letters in ugly oombination by which their family is known. 
We have encountered cases in which the patronymic has been a perfect 
incubus, a curse, the “ skeleton in the house.” In novels and romances, 
where the author distributes the good and the bad at his will, according to 
poetical justice, he seldom refuses a han'Ssome name to his more beloved 
characters, employing the uglier form to indicate the low and vicious. 
Now any stedfast practice of genuine art must be based on sound reason; 
and in this case it is not difficult to find the principle of the rule. 
The name not only indicates the bpecific article which we want to 
point out, but it also connotes” a number of other things, which 
may happen to be dignified ornaments, or the reverse. Philoso- 
jdiers and ethnologists have recently discovered that, upon the whole, it 
takes considerably more than one schooling, or one generation, to make of 
a man all that he can become ; and hence there is a sort of attested presump- 
tion that the Courtenay who can trace his descent back to the Greek Empire 
is probably more complete as a being than the Gi igg who only knows ex 
necessitate that he had a father. There are negative reasons wh^ some 
names are regarded, and naturally regarded, as more select than others ; 
such as Norman name*’, which have for us a preference over Saxon 
names. It is partly because they indicate the descent which connotes 
hereditary nobility — which marks you out as knonahky or, iu heralds’ 
language, nobiliSj noble ; but foreign names are also pi ized because 
their connotation is limited and is derived from a language of which 
the familiar portion is cut off from our English perceptions. For 
sometimes there docs lurk ail association under the noblest of names 
which is not sublime : Vendramini, or Sell-coppers, is, upon the wdiole, 
not more majestic than Grig,*^ hoarse, than Dobbs, a familiar abbreviation 
for Roger; or than Snooks, which has the respectable etymon of 
“ Seven Oaks.” But the last we associate with people who live in a 
humble way, and clip their English, because they do not know 
better ; while the funny origin of the foreign name is so obscure that it 
does not affect us at all, and the letters only call up an array of liistorical 
associations which clothe the family with noble distinctions and imperial 
grandeur. 

In household life we can to a certain extent get over any annoyance 
occasioned by names too plebeian ; and in some instances the most 
ordinary designations have won an illustrious immortality. That part* 
nership of Christian name and surname, which is the very comljtlotiest 
in the London Directory^ instantly recalls one of the romances of real 
life. Tiie hero who figured amongst the early settlers of Virginia, and 
was the object of hopeless love in the Indian heroine of Pocahbntas, — his 
noble character earning for him that striking evidence of her devotion 
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'irhen she extended her arm to catch the blow intended for her death, — 
bore no grander names than ** John Smith.” But when we are reading of 
that true knight-errantry, all the droumBtances of the man’s eventful life, 
with tlie attributes of his magnificent character, are recalled by the two 
short words which, on a plain address card, would almost arouse us from 
the fact of their signifying mtlKing. They might indicate any one of the 
thirteen hiindied and thirty-eight gentlemen who fill nine pages of the 
London Directory. There is, therefore, genuine and strong reason why a 
handsome name is a thing which every man, or woman cither, would 
naturally desire to possess ; and most unjust is the conduct of those parents 
who, when they have the choice before them, give to their children at the 
baptismal font a name at once absurd and ridiculous. We English are 
peculiarly addicted to the habit from the national mauvaiee h.onte^ which is 
nothing more than vanity e perverso. We are so absurdly afraid of 
making ourselves ridiculous, that we seek to flatten ourselves down to the 
unnoticeablc condition of the insect which the cart-wheel cannot hurt ; 
and hence a man who has the whole round of classic and Christian records 
for the choice of a name, afflicts his poor progeny by fixing upon it for 
ever a stigma or a jest. We have no right to prejudge the case of those 
wlm are to enjoy life in a generation afler ours, and perhaps we ought to 
pause before we commit that more serious injustice of be^ueatliing to 
them tv disagreeable surname; for the Christian name may be legarded as 
held only upon a leasehold tenure, for a term of life, whereas a surname is 
a very old property with an hereditary bondage. As Messrs. Holloway 
say, however, “.There is balm in Gilead,” The malady is one not 
entirely without cure, and it is my object to show how the obstructions 
to the curative process may be mitigated, if not ultimately removed 
altogether. 

1 am not at all sure that the man who supposed himself to be in the con- 
dition of Miss Biffin, entirely without arms, may not discover and develop 
them, if he will set about the business in the right way. But here, again, 
the injustice of parents sometimes falls painfidly upon their ofispring, 
with the further aggravation that the annoyance is not quite so easily 
remedied as an indifferent name. Many a man who has hereditary 
right to bear arms, is compelled to see his right in abeyance, because some 
one of his forefathers, under the working of that perverse vanity which 
makes men choose ugly names for their children, has given up the 
oxcrciso of the privilege — ^because some temporary cloud has come over 
tlic family — some misanthropy, some grudge against ancient connections, 
some crotchety philosophy, some intellectual sulking which induced the 
man to abandon his right, and so to prejudge the choice of his successors. 
Yet, in the msgority of men, the love of arms is innate, aai for reasons as 
obvious and excellent as those that incline us to a better form of names. 
If achievements, as we modems understand them, cannot in any common 
sense be traced to ancient times, undoubtedly the idea of devices or 
impresses is as old as art, and as respectable as oiviliaation itselfi Other 
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heralds, besides old Camden, have been pleased to imagine a connection 
between the circle parti per ^tier of the Christian, and the device borne 
by the Biitons when they were first visited by Jiilius Csesar. Devices of 
various kinds have been traced to the Bomans, the Greeks, and the Egyptians. 
The red rose is almost as much a part of the arms of Lancaster as any 
portion distinctly recognized by the heralds ; yet, at first, it was nothing 
more than a badge, ns personal, probably, as the simple motto adopted by 
the excellent King Henry the Thiid, Qui non dat quod amat, non 
accipit iHc quod optat." This choice of a motto, by-the-by, is a key to 
the chtuacter of that king who reigned so long, and of whom it is said 
that we know no more than llie fact of our being able to trace little 
of our exact law beyond his rule. 

Of all devices that have been invented, those which are called “ arms 
are about the most perfect, ftom their simplicity and their precision, 
liequired something which can be constantly repeated, with various acci- 
dents in the mere execution of the work, and yet with certainty as to its 
essentials, liequired something that shall be an ornament, and yet shall 
constitute a character possessing a language of its own ; that which shall 
be transmitted from generation to generation, and yet have a certain monu- 
mental fixity ; that which shall be simple yet significant. It must be 
admitted that the earlier heralds and their more faithful followers have 
thoroughly perceive d the artistic and Bssthetical principles of their craft ; 
they have chosen objects which unite the picturesque and the mathematical, 
combining the certain and the ornamental. Even the rules for colouring 
are artistic and sound. Place red upon blue, black upon green, yellow 
upon white, and the hue iviU shine forth with little distinctness, while, 
with pigments of infei ior quality or certain shades, there will be a pain- 
fully diHcoidant effect. It would have been difiicult to make an un-artistio 
herald, — as pnisuivant and herald must often have been, — understand 
any such rules for the combination of colours ; but it was clear enough 
to tell them that, whatever divisions there might be upon the shield, they 
should never put metal upon metal or colour upon colour. The skill with 
which the heralds have developed their art is shown in the endorsement 
given to them by pictorial art, poetry, and romance. The greatest painters 
find the splendours of blazon a happy incident for their own higher works; 
poetry has called upon the herald to make its verse “blush with the 
blood of kings and queens and in reading the most stirring and eventful 
romance, such as “ Amadis of GauP* in Southey^s admirable translation, 
who has ever hurried over even the pages describii^ what the knights 
going to battle bore upon shield and crest? The reason is, that the 
herald had anticipated more than one clement in the artist's ingredients,-^ 
the picturesque, the appropriate, the typical; for the arms which OUT 
ancestors have borne before us not only commemorate that which has 
been before us, and which we desire to convoke, but they show in part 
what we desire to be accounted ; and most xespeotahle is this desire to 
commemontte and to be esteemed. Many who haye a dear right to 
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indulge tli6M ilipifationB are debarred, liowevet, by a very ourioua 
ititi bf the law. You arc denied the right to bear arms, unless you ban 
pTUve the hereditary claim without break of continuity; and yet the 
ifieana olFtired you by the State Ibr establisliing those proois are imper- 
fect even to barbarism. You have an ugly name, and you desire to 
change it ; but you are not permitted to do so, Under threat of certain 
“inconveniences,” unless yoh prove that you are compelled to adopt 
the name in order to get something by it — money or property, — or 
that you represent some family of the same name in blood — the means 
of proof having become practically restricted to a comparatively small 
number of families whose continuous descent, as a matter of fact, is no 
more ceitain than that of others whom the technically learned in such 
matters will not recognize. But the most curious part of the business 
is, that the learning and the authority on the matter arc in a state almost 
as dubious and questionable as the pedigree of the most plebeian name, 
or the arms of the “ Son of Nobody.” 

Any one travelling over txtensive moorlands scantily clothed with 
vegetation, will have observed that the path seems clearly enough marked 
out in the distance he has passed and in the prospect, whereas round about 
him he can scarcely distinguish between the footway and the almost 
equally barren earthy surface. So it is with regard to the origin and law 
of name-bearing. We see the general mode in which names arose, and 
have a vague idea of the existing practice and working of our institutions ; 
but if we attempt to define with any ceitainty the method in which the 
great bulk of names originated, wc are foiled ; and many who first inquire 
into the subject will be astonished to learn how much uncertainty 
remains oven in the existing law. I find all the authorities on the subject 
partaking the confusion which they themselves discover, though I think 
they have neglected to observe one clue through the peiplexity. I will 
not trouble you with any disquisition Upon ancient practice, cither amongst 
the Hebrews, the Greeks, or Homans. Let us simply note the fact, that per- 
sonal appellations Were in the first instance classified and adapted precisely 
in accordance with the organization of the society that invented them, and, 
tljerefore, their plan of combination has, more or less, diflTeredin all States of 
different origin. The triple name of the Homan, for instance, the personal, 
the gentile, and the family name, indicates ideas not entirely opposed to the 
clan names of the Gauls, and the family names of the English ; but how 
utterly different the things connoted in the name of a Homan peer from, 
those called up to mind by the title of a Scottish peer, his traditionary 
association with some clan, and the word given him as a personal designa- 
tion at the font I On the other hand, there is one part of the question 
whicli has been generally overlooked ; any one who will study the early 
records of events will find that thfe tiames of the families at Lido and on 
the Rialto were in many instances drawn directly from the Homan pedi- 
gree> omitting only the gentile name, or using it in lieii of the family name, 
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li probably the Rometid tlicmselvei had done before the Eternal City fell 
a prey to Paganism and Papacy. In other parts of Europe, the origin 
varied as much as the early manner of the arrailgement. The year 1000 
of our era may be accepted as tho proximate date for the assumption of 
family names in Western Europe. The practice commenced in Normandy, 
and gradually extended itself into England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
“ About the year of our Lord 1000 (that we may not minute out the 
time),” says Camden, “ surnames became to be taken up in France, and 
in England about the time of the Conquest, or else a very little before, under 

King Edward the Confessor, who was all Fienchificd This 

will seem strange to some Englishmen and Scottishmen, whiche, like tlie 
Arcadian, thinke their surnames as antient os the mooue, or at the least, 
many an age beyond the Conquest.” In explanation, Camden confesses 
that he, ns well as divers of his friends, have pored and pushed upon 
many an old record and evidence,” for the purpose of finding hereditary 
surnames in use before the Conquest, but without any success. It seems 
certain that the practice of making the second name of an individual 
stationaiy, and transmitting it to descendants, came gradually into common 
use during the eleventh and three following centuries. By the middle of 
the twelfth, in the estimation of some, it began to be thought essential that 
persons of lank should bear some designation in addition to the baptismal 
name; but tlie process -wHs very slow among the homelier classes, and here- 
ditary surnames can scarcely be said to have been i)ermanently adopted by 
them befoi c the era of the Reformation. The Introduction of parish registers 
was piobably more instruin(‘ntal tlian anything else in effecting this 
change in the body of society at laige. The Reverend Mark Noble affirms 
that it was late in the seventeenth centuiy, when many families in York- 
shire, even of the more opulent sort, took stationary names. The im- 
portance of this point will be seen fiuther on. It is generally assumed, 
with some show of probability, that the Crusades had expedited the 
adoption oF the practice among the upper order, from the necessity which 
they occasioned for some better and more ccrtiiin distinction than had yet 
been invented in names and arms. Whatever the period, the sources to 
which ingenuity turned for ideas were mainly territorial possessions, 
birth-place, station, or calling, and a miscellaneous class of personal pecu- 
liarities or habits. lu England, upon the whole, names were derived from 
territorial possession or birth-place, with some rather numerous cases of 
names borrowed from chivahic insignia, individual exploits, office, or 
callings, personal traits, and even oddities. For example, Plantagcnet is 
taken from wearing a broom-stalk in the cap, Arundel from the cognizance 
of a swallow, hirondelle ; territorial possessions tell kconverso in Sans-terre 
or Lack-land, from the fact of having no land at all ; while possession 
confers the name of Clifford, and Alderley, Aldeleigh, or Audley ; personal 
peculiarity, Gagtooth. 

At first, the wearing of names seems really to have been more % 
fa^on than a settled rule or established practice. The ease of natural 
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children was forgotten, and was met bj a contrivance not unknown in our 
own day. When Henry I. wished to marry his son Robert to Mabel, 
co-heiress of Fitz-Hamon, the lady demurred — 

Tt were to me a great shame, 

To have a lord withouten his twa name.*' 

liobert of Gkster, 

“ Wliereupon,” says Camden, “ the King, his father, gave him the name 
of Fitz-Roy, who after was Earl of Gloucester, and the only worthy of his 
age in England.” 

It was some considerable time before the manner of applying the 
fashion became at all settled. Du Cange says that surnames were first 
written, “ not in a direct line after the Christian name, but above it,” and 
hence they were called in Latin aupranomina^ in Italian sopranomi, and 
in French sumoms. It is certain that nearly all individuals in nations 
untouched by civilization have only single names, and that the addition 
of the svpranomina marks a very advanced stage of development. A 
striking instance of this is recorded in the history oi Poland. When 
Ladislaus Jagellon, King of Poland, became a Christian (in 1387), many 
of his subjects followed his example. The nobles and warriors were 
baptized separately ; but the plebeian candidates for the sacred rite were 
divided into companies, and the priest baptized tj^em in lots, giving all in 
tbe same section the same name. Thus, all the men in the company 
No. 1 were called Peter, and all the women Catherine; while the 
individuals of division No. 2 were made Pauls and Margarets. So many 
people bearing the same name, it became, of course, necessary to distin- 
guish them by sobriquets, which gradually found their way into legal 
documents. In process of time, however, even this proved to be insuf- 
ficient, and a total change in the system of names was then adopted, by 
the invention of hereditary surnames. As I have said, the period at which 
this took place in the different States of Western Europe varies greatly; 
for it was of necessity a process intermixed with transitive stages, and was 
very gradual in its march. In other words, there is no date to mark the 
period ; and the process was often very tardy in one and the same country. 
While in England, for example, surnames have been in use for some 
centuries, in Wales they were not adopted until a comparatively recent 
period, and the mode of development here was peculiar. 

One principle for constructing names not unknown in England was 
especially illustrated by the custom of the principality. The first idea 
was to take the father's name, with the particle “ ap,” or “ son of," the 
same as the Norman Fitz,” and^iot altogether unlike the Scotch “ Mac,” 
or the Irish “ O’.” Even a hundred years back it was not unusual to 
hear Welsh names, as Evan-ap-Grifllth-ap-David-ap-Jenkin, and so on 
to the seventh and eighth generation. The church of Llangollen, in 
Wales, remains solemnly dedicated to Saint Collen-ap-Gwynnawg-ap- 
Clyndawg-ap-Cowrda-ap-Caradoc-Freichfraa-ap-Llynn-Merim-ap-Ernion- 
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Yrtli-ftp-Cunedda-Wledig. To burlesque this reey extraordiiurj 
of nomenclature, a witty rhymester of the seventeenth century describes 
Welsh cheese as 

Adam’s own cousin-german bj its birth, 

Ap-Curds-ap-M ilk-ap-Cow-ap-Grass-ap-Earth. '* 

In the plays of the Elizabethan period there is frequent allusion to 
this ludicrous Welsh system of names. Even with the gentry the use of 
hereditary surnames did not come into effect till the time of Henry VIIT., 
who paid great attention to^e subject. He strongly recommended the 
heads of Welsh families to conform to the usage long before it became 
universal among the English ; and, in consequence, many houses made 
their old names stationary, while a few adopted the surnames of English 
relations. Among these latter was the family of Williams j which, some 
generations after this gracious lecommendation, gave birth to Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Ireland was divided, by the Pale, between the Norman or Saxon practice 
of England, and the indigenous or Gaelic practice of the wild Irish ; so 
that the sister island affords no special illusti^tion of our subject. lu 
Scotland thcie is a comparatively short list of surnames, partly from the 
use of clan designations, a sort of gentile practice, and partly for the 
same cause as in Wales, the secluded and rude condition of the people, 
especially along the coast and in the fishing villages. When the fashion 
was first cairied into the North, about the time of the Eeformation, the 
inhabitants of these secluded places seem to have felt the lack of charac- 
teristic designation severely, the fishing intellect being naturally limited. 
According to the clever wiiter of an article in Blackwood's Magazine for 
April, 1842, on “Fisher Folk,” there were then seldom more than two or 
three sui names in a town. In “booking” their customers, the grocers 
invariably inseitcd the nickname, or tee name ; and in case of manied 
men, they wrote down the wife’s along with the husband’s name. Un- 
married debtors had the names of their parents inserted with their own. 
The following anecdote is given by the same writer. In one of the 
Buchan fishing villages a stranger had occasion to call on a fisherman of 
the name of Alexander White. Meeting a girl, he asked — “ Could you 
tell me fa’r Sanny Fite lives ? ” 

“ Filk Sanny Fite ? ” 

“ Mucklc Sanny Fite.” 

“ Filk muckle Sanny Fite ? ” 

“ Muckle lang Sanny Fito.” 

“ Filk muckle lang Sanny Fite? ” 

“ Muckle lang-gleyed Sanny Fite,” slioutcd the stranger. 

“ Oh I it’s Goup-the-lift ye’re seeking,” cried the girl, “ and fat the 
deevil for dinna ye speer for the man by his richt name at anoe ? ” 

There arc reasons to suppose that, although 1842 is now an ancient 
date for these kingdoms, the peculiarity to which I am pointing still 
exists in Scotland. A list of all the parishioners of a parish on Donside, 
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Iroted in the dlection of a parish clerk in 1524, is preserred. The 
ttLiniater finds all their names, with the exception of one or two, still 
(Jeeupying the parish in 18 CO. 

But even in this year 1862, we may rest assured of the fact that sur- 
names are by no means fully established in some parts of England. Per- 
haps we may consider railways as initiating the custom. In the colliery 
districts, , particularly, hereditary designations seem to be the exception 
rather than the rule. A correspondent of Knight's Quarterfy Magazine 
says, that clergymen in Staffordshire “ have been known to tend home a 
Wedding party in despair, after a vain essay to gain from the bride and 
bridegroom a sound by way of name.’* Every man in these colliery fields, 
it seems, bears a personal sobriquet, descriptive of some peculiarity, but 
scarcely any person has u family name, cither known to himself or others* 
A story is told of an attorney’s clerk who was professionally employed to 
serve a process on one of these oddly-named persons, whose supposed 
real name was entered in the instrument with legal accuracy. The clerk, 
after a great deal of inquiry as to the whereabouts of the party, was about 
to abandon the search as hopeless, when a young woman, who had wit- 
nessed his labours, kindly volunteered to assist him. “ Oy say, Bullyed^' 
cried she to the first person they met, “ does thee know a mon ncamed 
Adam Green ? ” The bull-head was shaken in token of ignorance. They 
then came to another man. “ Loy-a-hadj dost thco ? ” Lie-a-bed could 
not answer either. Stumpy (a man with a wooden leg), Cowskin^ 
Spindleshanks, Cockeye^ and Pigtail were successively consulted, but to no 
purpose. At length, however, hating had conversation with several 
friends, the dainsers eyes suddenly brightened, and slapping one of her 
neighbours on the shoulder, she exclaimed, — “ Dash my wig I whoy he 
means moy feythor 1 " Then turning to the astonished clerk, she cried, — 
“You sliouVn ax’d for Ode Blackbird So it appeared that the old 
miner’s name, though he was a man of substance, and had legal battles io 
fight, was not known even to his own daughter. 

Amid uncertfiinty of orthography, changes of custom, growing inter- 
course between the people of separate regions and distinct races, there 
have been innumerable changes through colloquial corruption, A’lgll- 
cizing, or sometimes Normanizing, according to the preference of the 
b(‘arer, and other forms of transmutation. Thus, in process of time, 
the good old Norman name Be Vesci has become Veitch ; in some 
instances there is reason to believe that those who bear the name of 
TKt’/r, which has its distinct origin, ouglit to trace back to De Vere. 
Other changes of similar kind those of De Belassize into Belschesj 
D'Aeth into Death. The Welsh custom of prefixing Ap to the name 
gradually melted away into a more English form; as, for instance, 
Ap-llice into Price, Ap-Richard into Prichard, Ap-Owin into Potcem, 
Ap-Ifvgh into Pugh. Some other name# are very curious, and you will 
observe that occasionally, as in the instance of Dt Vere, the corrupted 
name takes a form already familiar to the language. Ktechier (arrow- 
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maker) is tke moJerft Fletcher^ JRvIssier has JioW*t>eeii turned into 
Wisrharty De Vi(jtr into Fic^rcrs, Be Comyi^ into XHumminy^ Le Grand 
into Grant, Beihune into Beaton and Beeton, FteschevHle into Fretwell^ 
Fitz-llerhert into Fitch, Tottenham into Todd. The cush^m of translating 
names from foreign languages into English, and vire versd, was foimerly 
much in fashion. In the sixteenth century and in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, nearly all learned men Latinized their nameSk Among 
others, a simple book-«rriting mortal of the name of Blyth called him- 
self Hilarim, while Colin Caldwell signed CoHmiS Afontegelnlo. Some 
aimed still liigher, and translated into Greek. The real name of a famous 
German, Schwarzcult (black earth), is known only in history as Melanc- 
thon; while a cchbiuted Scotch historian, TK/st7/or/, first read his name 
Wieeheart, and then translated it Sopkocardius. In tills last example, 
there are four changes within a cenluiy — lIuisbiiT, Wischart, Wiseheart, 
Sojihocardius. 

In this helter-skelter oiigin and devf lopmciit of names, therefoie, a 
man may find, after he has awakened to the consciousness of OisthcticaJ 
associations, that he has sticking to him the badge, cither of some oddity 
which hi®J race has outgro^^n, of some affinity anything but agreeable to 
remember, of plebdan callings wliieli are olFensive in the presence of 
the drawing-room, and of comieclions ridiculous, disagreeable, or even 
disgraceful. The chances that the name legitimately borne by a man's 
forefathers, even when they had i1, might undergo derogatory handling, 
have bien increased by the Jaxit^ of writing in timi's past; so that words 
of positively elevating significance have in some cases been corrupted 
to the lowest ideas. I could give existing instances among persons of 
most respectable position whose appellatives I am forbidden to write in 
these pages, on account of their absolute and staring indecency. The 
family and their connections lead a life of perpetual evasion; mentioning 
the family name with an air of ease, as if it ontjr signified the extremely 
respectable people before you, and never bore any other interpretation ; 
tliough those who utter it, lend you who are listening with equal resolution 
to “ take no notice,” are distinctly and painfully awaie that it alludes to 
some personal peculiarity, some squalid necessity, or some infamy of 
origin never uttered to eais polite. In these cases the desire for a change 
of name is not more natural than Tliosc who seek it not only 

desiie to relieve themselves from ayfe#|^ ttfljust and ridiculous stigma, but 
also to relieve society from painful thotightl and absurd associations ; and 
tbey ought to find every assistance in the public machinery of a State pro- 
fesf'ittg to cultivate good manners. We have seen that there are families 
whose names have been as grossly corrupted as that of Sevenoaks into 
Snooks. In some instances the representative of the particular line has 
fallen in fortune, his progeny for two or three generations have been illite- 
rate, they have learned to write the name askew in vulgar and incorrect 
form, and the son wishes to restorO the orthography of his ancestors. We 
have remarkable instances of this in America, Where you will find the 
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name of Bnguoljr, ^or Bagale^i written Bigelow and Biglow. In otlier 
instances the emigration of persons belonging to the arms-bearing 
has been attended by some family discord, some political misanthropy, w 
other reason for breaking the connection with the mother country. After 
a generation or two, the animosity has passed away ; and the children 
know their descent as clearly as the most respectable families in England, 
who could as absolutely prove that they represent John This or Thomas 
That, as some noble and illustrious persons have known that they did not 
represent the line whose names and titles they wore; but when the 
claimants fui- old rights seek to recover their own, they encounter a sudden 
obstruction. If a man wishes to trace his pedigree, he bas^by a curious 
routine of usage, which I will examine a little closer presently, — no ready 
resort but the College of Arms, lie seeks a member of that college as he 
would a private hiwyer, and employs him to trace his pedigree as he would 
to investigate his title to an estate. But he docs it, if I am not mistaken, 
almost exclusively in the form of exploring his title to armorial ensigns. 
Tliore are, no doubt, many other evidences which might be brought 
forward in a court of law, and which would be sufficient to establish the 
claimant’s idetility, his descent, and his right, therefore, to bear a par- 
ticular name, or pei haps more than one name It may happen, however, 
that from its earliest beginning a man’s name has been one such as he 
would abominate louse, and he wishes to change it; but how can he 
manage to do so? 11c naturally applies, in the first instance, at the College 
of Arms, and there he is told that his only course is to petition the 
Crown through the Home Secretary, — the Crown alone having the 
power, mere) motv^ to change the name of an individual. In pre- 
senting this petition, he must sliow, either that he is compelled to 
ask the change of name in order to hold property devised or descend- 
ing to him on that condition, or that by descent and property he 
actually represents in blood some person of the name he wishes to 
adopt. It will be seen how strictly this rule limits the privilege, and it will 
be observed that no indulgence is shown, save in those cases where blood 
asserts its right, or where there is “ beneficial interest ” at stake. Personal 
afTection, genuine family associations, or even decency, find no considera- 
tion at the College of Arms, or in the Home Office, or, when sought by 
this channel, in the Crown. Th« qf^licant will be told at the Heralds’ 
College, 1 believe, that if he seeks fhange his name by any other way, 
for mere fancy, he can have no guarantee for the legality of his new 
appellative, and it can only become his “ by usage.” The vagueness of 
idea involved in this last qualifying remark is worth note. 1 have, 
however, strong reasons for doubting the accuracy of the representation 
altogether, and 1 will explain why. 

1 will not for the moment raise any question as to the jurisdiction of 
the College of Arms — a jurisdiction which I would gladly see extended 
on a broader and a firmer basis ; but what I have already explained has 
sufiiced to show how very great is the uncertainty of the actual law, 
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And how still more manifest is the tmcertaintj which hangs over the 
whole subject of names with reference to particular fitmilieS) to districts, 
to classes, and even to individual cases. I am borne out in saying that 
there is nothing in our English statute law, still less in the common 
law, which prevents a man from changing his name. Lord Coke 
observes : It is I'cquisite that a purchaser be known by the name of 
baptism and his surname, and that especial heed be taken to the name 
of baptism, for that a man cannot have two names of baptism as hs 
may have divtrs surnames'* And again : “ It is holden in our ancient 
books that a man may have divers names at divers times, but not divers 
Christian names.” 1 he question how far it is lawful for an individual 
to assume a surname at pleasure came before Sir Joseph Jekyll, when 
Master of the Bolls, in 1730, in the rather celebrated case of Barlow 
versus Bateman.” In giving judgment. Sir Jooeph remarked: **Iam 
satisfied the usage of passing Acts of Parlianiint for the taking upon 
one a surname is but modem, and that any one may take ripon him 
what surname, and as many surnames, as he pleases, without an Act 
of Parliament.” In reading these judicial remarks, so strikingly in 
accord with those quoted by Mr. Roebuck, the reader should bear in 
mind the inertness of the corporation which claims to be the supreme 
authority j but we shall see other aspects of the legal uncertainty as we 
advance. 

But the candidate wishes to confer upon his new appellative some 
species of legal sanction marking its fixity and its authoritative recog- 
nition; and he can do so. The object is effected by having the new 
name, with the old name belonging to the same individual, set down in 
one of our legally recognked public records. For instance, if a man 
who is on tlie roll of attorneys has a name which is objectionable, he 
can change it for another, and, recording the fact of the change on the 
roll, he bears his new family title with a legal attestation. This has been 
done. Another process has been mentioned. The person who wishes to 
recover the ancient appellation of his family, which has been corrupted, 
either brings an action in a court of law, or has an action brought against 
him ; the record of the action marking the name recently borne, and the 
recovered name, as belonging to the same individual ; and henceforth he 
bears the more ancient and distinguished appellative with a legal attesta- 
tion. This process can be accomplished, I think, for five pounds or so. 

The case of family arms is more simple, and in many ways more 
limited. As you well know, the “science” of heraldry is comparatively 
recent. It is certainly less perfect than so much of science as enters 
into the art of sculpture, which rests upon a very systematic basis of 
physiology, and on a far more ancient and highly developed practice than 
the blazonry of arms. It is in some respects less perfect than the science of 
hieroglyphics, numismatics, or even th^ of coins and medals ; its subject- 
matter l^ing much more limited, its duration far less* We may trace it 
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like the use of names, to the Crusades ; but 1 have already shown 
that there was great want of system in the whole practice and theory 
of armorial hearings long alter the usage became general. It is the 
prevalent idea that no man can use armorial bearings, or arms, unless be 
has the Bfinction of the College of Arms, his intermediator in procuring 
the new grant of arms from the sovereign, or his attestalor when he bears 
those belonging to his family. But here again the machinery is extremely 
} imperfect. The chief duties of the Heralds’ College at the earlier period 
of its existence consisted in attendance at all royal ceremonials. Gradually 
the higher nobilily dignified their own pageants by engaging the heralds, 
with rich largesse ; and, at a somewhat later period, the genealogies of 
noble and gentle families were entrusted to the keeping of the Heralds’ 
College, which thus became a sort of general registry of the aristocracy. 
Ecclesiastics had in earlier days been the chief conservators of genealogical 
facts ; but at the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII., the docu- 
ments containing them were scattered to the winds. Hence it became 
necessary to adopt some more general and better regiihit(‘d means of 
collecting and transmitting to posterity the materials of genealog}^, and out 
of this necessity spiang those “progresses” of the Kings of Arms and 
Heralds through the various counties called Visitations. There are traces 
of such visitations before the Keformaiion, and oven before the incorpora- 
tion of the Heralds, namely, as caily as 1412 ; but it was not until 1528 
that they were systematically executed. They were renewed about once 
in every generation, or at intervals varying from twenty-five to forty years. 
By thoEail Marhlial’s warrant the officers were hound to make inquisitions 
respecting the pedigree of every family claiming the honours of gentry, 
and to enter the names, titles, and places of abode in a hook. The visita- 
tion was discontinued only in the reign of William and Mary, when they 
had given rise to much ill-feeling and often to serious quairel. Under the 
ancient system, a broad line of demarcation had separated the nobility 
and gentry from the common people ; but the commercial progress having 
destroyed this barrier, heraldry found itself unable to repair or renew it. 
Nevertheless, the College of Arms continued to cling to its chartered 
privileges. The corporation, in the year 1727, prosecuted one Bober^ 
Harman, at the quarter-sessions for the coun^ of Suffolk, for having 
assumed some of the privileges of the Heralds' College, and the accused 
was condemned to imprisonment and fine. 7'his, however, was the last 
prosecution of the kind; and since that time the Heralds have not thought 
fit to maintain their rights in a court of law. 

The corporatiou of tlio Heralds’ College no moi*e inhabits the ancient 
house granted to it by the founder, but one of later date, built on the 
same ground. The building situate on Benet’s Hill, Paul’s Wharf, is, 
however, said to have become inadequate to hold even the most important 
books and documents of the corporation. A large quantity of papers 
has to be stowed away in presses in the hall. The building, which 
is fireehold and private property, and is inscribed to the Cor|»oration 
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of the Kiogs, Hemld% and PursuivantB of Arm" was erectad alter the fiie 
of London, at the expense of the members, assisted hy eontribntions fiom 
the nobility and gentiy. It stands upon the site of the ancient habitation 
called Dei by Place, which was given to the college by Queen Maiy. As 
a body corporate, the kings, heralds, and pursuivants of arms are entitled 
to make rules and orders among themselves for the arrangement and 
custody of their books and records. By the rules and orders at present in 
force, one of the six hendds and one of the four pursmvants attend in the 
public office in monthly rotation ; and the office is accessible from nine in 
the morning till four in the afternoon. The ordinary fee for a search pi 
a coat of arms is, and has been for two Imndrcd ycais, half-a-crowu ; and 
for a copy, or extract of a pedigree, fi’v o slnllmgs for every generation. 
The fee for the attendance of an officer of arms^ with any book belonging 
to the college, in any court of law or otherwise, is one guinea. Besides 
these foes, which are equally divided between the officers of tlie college, 
and not in proportion to their rank — except, 1 bclievo, th^it Garter takes 
a double share, — the various members of the corjioraUou draw a mora 
or le«s considerable income from private business. Any individuol officer 
of the college, from Gaiter down to the junior pursuivant, has a right to 
accept commissions and to transact business for bis own separate and 
peculiar profit. The commissions consist in proving pedigrees, granting 
€>xcniplificatioii& of arms, procuring changes of name by ro) al licence, and 
other heraldic business. From the pii\ate business aiises the chief 
income of the members, the divided fees not amounting to a high sum, 
and the otiicial salary being still less iiiipoi tant ; tor that of a King of Arms 
is but 100/. per annum ; of a Herald, 40 /. ; and of a Pursuivant, 20/. These 
fixed salaries date fiom the 15tb century, and have not been changed 
since. In the present day, the chief importance of the College of Arms, or 
Heralds* College, consists in the possession of a considerable library of 
charters and other documents, amassed during two or three centuries. The 
contents of the library are, the “Visitation Books,” showing the pedigrees 
and arms of the “ nobiles ” who have been registered ; the “ Earl Mar- 
shal’s Books,” from the time of Elizabeth, containing licences to change 
surname or arms ; copies of all grants of arms to the present time ; and 
some similar documents. 

The members of the corporation are precisely in the same position 
with reference to a particuhu: business as solicitors or attorneys. Each 
member practises on bis own account, the corporation taking certain fees 
for each transaction, but his emoluments being far larger in bis private 
capacity than in the corporate. A gentleman who desires to recover the 
arms of his family goes to the Heralds* College and causes his pedigree to 
be investigated. Should the inquiiy show t^t be has de8ceade4 from a 
family already bearing arms, and should the evidence be such as to satisfy 
the professional gentleman to whom he has referred his case an4 the 
corporation of which that gentleman is a member, the right is repognized 
by the registiation of the pedigree. Should it tmp out th|tt his desoeat 
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cannot be tinced, uid that in the language of heraldry he ia “ ignobilii/*— 
that the college haa not the pleasure of hia acquaintance — he must obtain 
the authority to bear arms by a new process. He memorializes the Eurl 
Marshal of England, who holds the power from the Crown, and who is, 
ai we have seen, the patron, if not the chief partner, in the College of 
Arms. In order to obtain any success, the memorialist must be a person 
of good character as n merchant or gentleman ; he must in no way be 
engaged in retail trading, but must be in a condition, in fact, ** to sustain 
the rank of gentry.” For the obtaining of all these privileges there are 
fees to be paid. The official exactions, however, are not in all cases 
exorbitant. The fee for mere searches does not exceed hs. ; the 
fee for recording new arms, under letters patent, is 7CZ. lOs. ; the charge 
of a royal licence for change of name varies in accordance with the fact 
whether the change is compulsory or not. If it is compulsory, the licence 
bears a stamp of 5 Of. ; if it is voluntary, 10/. ; and the total cost will be 
in the first case, 94/. ISs., and in the second, 54/. 13^. You may go 
to a still greater expense if you please, for you may have an Act of 
Parliament; but the statute of George the Third superseded the Acts 
of Parliament, by making changes of name under the royal sign-manual 
as legal as when they arc efiected by parliamentary enactment : at least, 
BO you are told on St. Benet’s Hill. Again, howe\er, I much doubt 
whether the change of name is more legal with the attestation of Benet’s 
Hill than with that of a court of record ; while I agree with Mr. Sergeant 
Taddy, that, by its acts, “Parliament can do anything — except make it rain 
or hold up.” 

It appears to me that several important suggestions present themselves 
on the simple narration of the facts which I have reported. Am I 
wrong in holding the science of heraldry to prove that the operations of 
the learned body which acts as the trustee of chivalry have deviated from 
the purpose for which it was constituted, and from the spirit of the insti- 
tution, without adapting it to any of the uses whicli it might serve at 
the present day ? Originally the heralds were the ministering servants of 
chivalry, and their office was to assist in sustaining the dignity of the noble 
of the land ; and, although undoubtedly high station, power, wealth, and 
noted descent, were the main elements of the order which had the herulds 
for its public servants, nevertheless it was always held that the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of that wealthy class lay more in birth, honour, 
and chivalrous feeling than in the grosser adjuncts of possessions and 
money. At the present day, however, the working of the Heralds’ College 
has entirely departed, not only from the spirit of the older standards, but 
even from the letter. Noble and gentle birth are no longer the absolute 
rule with the College of Arms. The prerogative, which has been justly 
reserved to the Sovereign, of creating nobility, has been employed, through 
the instrumentality of the Heralds’ College, to recruit our arms-beariug 
order with elements of a truly plebeian, quality. I am speaking now by the 
itrictest test of what xuight be called a conservative heraldry, and simply 
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sliow!ng that any man ivlio ahonld take his stand upon the ancient 
ways, desiring to prevent innovations or check any degradation of the 
office, would be compelled to reform its practice altogether. From the facta 
which I have stated it will be seen that the testing point for the interference 
of the honourable college is not so much blood as “ beneficial interest," 
or, in other words, money. “ Have you money enough ? " — that is the 
question which determines your admission under the archway in Benet's 
Hill. But money is not birth. On the other hand, if you have not 
money enough, and are not able to establish your descent by fbe technical 
evidences which are alone recognized in that corporation, you will cbn- 
tinue to be excluded, although you may be of as good descent, as honour- 
able life, and as chivalrous feeling as Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
as the “ brave et beau Dunois,” or any poor gentleman who attended his 
loi-d and kinsman to the crusades. In plain truth, the ancient College erf 
Heralds has become a strictly exclusive corporation of gentlemen who 
bear a much closer resemblance to the attorney of our day than to the 
King of Arms in more chivalrous times. On the other hand, the change 
has not hi ought the influence of Benet’s Hill any nearer to the spirit 
and requirements of the present times. It is evident tliat, from the more 
increase of population, the number of persons possessing the right to bear 
arms by hereditary descent has augmented in a far greater latio than the 
number that actually do so; and, by-the-by, since there is a tax upon the 
use of arms, the obstructions thrown in the way of recovery manifestly 
tend to check the Queen’s revenue. Still more largely is the number 
augmented of those who would probably find some difficulty in esta- 
blishing their hereditary right to bear arms, though they are as fit to do 
^o by gentle breeding and by chivalrous spirit, as numbers who are 
admitted without question on the mere show of moneyed means. Now it 
is a proposition needing little argument to sustain it, that the desire to use 
the insignia of chivalry is a feeling which the interest of the State should 
encourage rather than otherwise. It is one of the most powerful motives 
to draw closer the connection with the established orders of society ; it 
enrols amongst the champions of authority a class of volunteers pledged 
by their own personal aspirations, and it extends amongst the educated 
and refined members of the community, though their connections may 
spread amongst the less wealthy, a spirit of proselytism in favour of 
gonlle sympathies and authoritative influences. The grand distinction 
between those who own wealth, — including these who combine ancient 
descent and high station with wealth, — and those who are less fortunate, will 
always be marked broadly enough ; while it is evident policy' to include 
amongst the less wealthier half of society the largest possible number of 
those who are in alliance with station and power by the force of their 
personal ambitions and habits. Grenuine policy, therefore, would dictate 
facility for the recovery or acquirement of arms instead of difficulties ; 
and would so for point to a revision of the system on Benef a Hill with 
a view to its amendment. 
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Precisely the same course of argument virtually applies to the subject 
tf names, but hero the grounds for a re&rm are still stroller. 1 have 
frhown the uncertainty which hangs over the whole matter, The 
origin of names is involved in doubts, which have prevailed in every 
century, and come down even to our own. The tenure of surnames is as 
dubious as possible. In some cases, the inquirer caimot really determine 
which is the original and veritablo name even of a well^knoifn ^unily. 
Ts it, for instance, Audley or Stanley ? In still more numerous instances 
it is impossible to determine the spelling. There are thousands of 
families in which two or more modes of spelling have been ijsed 
within very recent generations, or even in the present day. The actual 
state of the law is the obscurest part of the whole matter. Lawyers, 
and oven judges, have ^given decisions upon particular cases; but in 
proporlioji as inquiry extends, fresh doubts present themselves, until you 
become convinced that there is no consistent settled law at all. On the 
contrary, the only points about which you can make perfectly certain, arc 
these : — First ; that some names are said to be finally and firmly established 
by virtue of the register at the College of Arms, though that very register, 
if I misUike not, will corioborate what I have said as to the dubiety, 
dujJlicity, and obscurity of tlie name in some of the best known families. 
Secondly : that there is no law to prevent a man’s using any name wluch 
ho chooses to employ, subject to “ inconveniences,” should cliangca in the 
habits of his family cast doubts upon hie descent and identity. Thirdly ; 
that this inconvenience may, from any day forward, be obviated by making 
any fresh change of name the subject of formal registry in a court of record. 
And, fourthly : that the existence of co-ordinate registries, with the immense 
diversity in the institution of names, and the absence of settled law, are 
ibemselvcs productive of palpable inconvenience. For instance, they 
occasion doubts to any man who wishes to ascertain what he ought to 
call himself ; or, if he desires to amend his designation, how he can set 
about the business with the greatest facility iind certainty; in some 
instances, ns you have seen, the College of Arms affording him no kind 
of help. 

Such being the state of the law and customs of the country, I think 
we have ascertained the existence of certain wants, which, of themselves, 
suggest the needful improvement.’ It would obviously diminish the in- 
convenience if one public record were distinctly and authoritatively pointed 
out as sufficient for the purpose where various records are now used. 
This would most naturally be eficctcd by an Act of Poi’Uamcnt, ap- 
pointing one particular place of record for the purposes of registration, 
and declaring that to be sufficient. I have sometimes contemplated 
Buggesiing that this function should be entrusted to the Registrar- General, 
and many circumstances contribute to point out his department as the 
most suitable. The strongest argument in .its favour is, that the fear 
of innovation on St. Benet’s Hill would seem likely to obstruct any 
employment of the College of Arms for this more popular kind of registry 
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And there is another difficulty in the case. The lights of the Earl Marshal 
would come question ; and since that fuactionaiy is at present a minor^ 
there might be a delicacy in touching his privileges at all; at le&t for 
some years. On the otl|er hand, the old a88Pcif|ktions and traditions of the 
College would impart an increased value to the registry for the purposes 
which I contemplate, and would, I am sui-c, cause its record to be more 
esteemed by such of the public as sought its ministration. If the duty were 
entrusted to that corporation, it would, I should think, bring to it a large 
accession of business, and would contribute more than anything to identify 
the future of the College with the future of the country. Nor can 1 1 |^ 
anything in the proposed reform which would, in the slightest degree, 
militate against the ancient design of the institution, or the highest spirit 
that has reigned within its walls ; while 1 am sure tliat there would be no 
necessity to encroach upon any possessory rights residing in the Earl 
Marshal. For the same class of reasons, it would be of great advantage if 
the corporation could be induced to assist in reconsideriog the rules and 
regulations for extending facilities in the granting of arms. It is not for 
me, however, to undertake the i esponsibility even of sketching out the 
character of practical reforms such as those I have indicated. I have 
done enough in desci'ihlng the actual want ; and, perhaps, the first step 
towards meeting it should be a deliberate inquiry, by comiietent persons, 
under the proper authorities, into the broad question, Whether extended 
facilities could not be granted to those who seek either the recovery or 
acquisition of surname and arms ? 
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X«ow at the Siehop's feet he knelt, 

I£ia black looks thickly sown with gray. 

As though the sorrows he had felt 
Had stolen half his youth away : 

ITis csarewom features did express 
A. dying hope~>a long distress — 

An unknown depth of lowliness. 

The Bishop spoke : ** Who art thou, son ? 
Then deeper still he bowed hla 'head— 

** I am a miserable man, 

A man opprest with guilt,*’ he said; 

** From distant lands I come to thee, 

I seek to know if yet there be 
Forgiveness to be won by me.” 

** Speak on,” the Bishop made ; 

“ Behold, my son, the Holy 
It was for dinners baseband v^e 
The Saviour ^hed His blood.” 

Then in « whisper iaint and low 
The knai^flkig Jpenitent did show 
His tale sin and sihabie and woo. 

The Bishop’ll '^ee grew ashy pale ; 

Awhile he pE^hed, in dumb Burprise — 
Then spoke, ^ei^Hon in his mien, 

And henrror in his eyes : 

** Ah, never at my feet did bow 
A Christian stained as deep as thou, 

^ m0y not^ dare not, shrive thee now. 

^‘Rise, and go hence: 1 will believe, 

When this toy staff ehall bud and bloom. 
Such sin a pardon may receive, 

And thou escape thy doom ! ” 

Uprose tho kneeling penitent. 

His knighM^ ibrm with ang;uiah bent. 
And hromWbe?' palace forth he went. 
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Submissive to the stern decree, 

He bowed ; and so bis hope was gone ; 

With liaggiird looks of wild despair 
Past men^s abodes be hurried on, 

As a hart wounded in the chase, 

Seeking a solitary place, 

In which to weep n little space. 

This found, he fell upon the earth. 

Slow scalding tears were in his eyes; 

Ills parcli’d lips brcathetl no tvord of pr.i^ cr, 
But inarticulate cries : 

Till, while alone he groaned and wept, 

A Htiaiige sad calmness o’er him ciept, 
And in the cool dark night he — slept. 

Ere morn he ivoke to heavy grief, 

Outcast iiom heaven and from men; 

The tempter whispered to his soul, 

“ Itetuni nntd thy sin again : 

Kepentaiicc can no pardon win, 

And pleasant are the jiaths of sin ; 

Then finish as tliou didst begin.’* 

As tho’ ho felt a scrjient "^vrenthcd 
In tliiekest folds about Ins heart, 

IV ith sickening horror he recoiled, 

And steinly bade tho thought depart. 

“ O cause of all my miseiy ! 

O loathsome wound, of which I die, 
Down, sinful thought — thee defy 1 ” 

Then, as he went upon his way, 

'Twixi rocky banks both high and steep, 
Behold, he saw a mighty stream, 

Bfeneath whose waters deep 

A tempting voice assailed his ear, 

“ How hateful does tby life appear 1 
Come, hide tby sin and sorrow here.” 

With quicken’d step be burriod on; 

Despair’s mad impose he withstood; 

Though, in bis weariness of life, 

His heart said, Death is good,” 

Unto himself he made reply, 

” Not till God willeth will I die ; 

O tempting Hood, from thee I fly.” 
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Aiion — he heard a fkr-off chime 
Of Bwcct bells, wafted on the air, 

And knew that in the distant town 
It was the liour of jiraycr. 

To him it seemed those bells did say, 
Come thoxL to pray — come thou to pray ! ’* 
lie felt he could not but obey ; 

And onward to the church’s pate 
Ilf pressed, but W'ouid not enter in; 
lie could not enter with hia load 
Of unforgivcn sin: 

But, kneeling down without the door, 
lie did his soul to God outpour, 

Mercy, f<»r Clirist’s salve, asked once uif>ie. 

U'lius, ,*dl night long outside llio church, 

As ill a trance of prayer lie lay ; 

Tiiere, i igi<I in tlie slec]) of dealh. 

They found him at the break of day. 

'Jbey asked in whisjiers, “Who is this, 
W'ith such a smile of heavenly bliss 
Upon those pallid lips of his?" 

« o 


That morning, with an anxicus face, 

C’amc forth the Bishop from his room ; 
Said he, “ What miracle is this ! 

Behold, my staff doth bud and bloom I 
Go, sock th.'it man opprest with woe. 
That came to me three days ago: 

Ah, would he had not left me so 1 *’ 

In vain. In village and in town 
That man was sought, but never found ; 
iPor none knew whore his corpse Avas laid, 
With pious care, in holy ground. 

lie rests in peace: but some do say, 
TJie Bishop, to his dying day, 

For that man never ceased to pray. 
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Dnpeu this rubric, rea»lera will receive all atlclition to our u.suiil con- 
tents — lui addition varying in quantity according to the abundance of 
Ili(' iiialciial, but lu'vcr trespassing beyond a )uigo or two upon tlie 
space hitherto allotted t(' other subjeeb'. We bave no intention of coin- 
])eting with tlie critical jouriiah, eiilui in fulness of informalloa or in 
edahe 'lateness of eiiticibiu. Our ohiec .1 is, with the aid of “ eminc’nt 
liands,” to touch lielilly, yet firmly, on the eliicd’ t«)pics of the d.iy ; to 
indicate the (pialil) of the most notable works, .aid t > record the gloiics 
of scientific progress, TJopnig to make oiir gcHnl void of sojue value, 
wc shall not carelessly hesturv our piaiscj; and reiuemherine; that wc 
address s( meihing like half a million of ri'aders, wo shall he slow in 
intlicling the pain of a ha; di judgment. JMerciless justice may be some- 
times neei'ssujy ; but, in genei.il, bad books die lapidly enough without 
the executioner. Silence co'ts lli«* critic little, and save i him fioni an 
niqilcasani wlien it is not a wanton — exeicise of his power. 

The Void “ gc'ssip” would perhaps have e\preHsed our meaning b^'lter 
th.ui the 11101 e ambitious “survc),” bad it not unfuitunatcly l>ceu too 
o (ten degraded to a puiposc deseiveUly chastised in a recent number of 
the Satiu'dwj Biview, Our readers ivill not (*xpect to meet hero with that 
tiafTic in lies, sii •niiscs, and revelations of private affairs, with which 
certain writers, who claim to belong to “ literature,” turn a dishonest 
jieiiny. Ours will not be the gossip of impertinent revelations, and coni- 
nionts upon the private aHiiirs and conduct of authors and publishcr.s — 
lovelations, for the most part, ridiculously false, and coiiimc'iits wJiich 
could only be ansivered at the | c)int of the boot, were they wortli answering 
at all. The Saturday Review notices the confidence with which statements 
respecting its own private affairs have been published by men whoso 
intimacy with tho.se affairs is on a par with that of tlie bi'udle of the Bur- 
lington Aicade. But what do these gos&ixipcrs care for accuracy? It is 
a fastidious requirement, and would spoil their trade. A aurmise or an 
invention i.s paid for at the same rate as an authenticated fact ; wliy then 
should trouble be taken to ascertain the trutli ; when inquiry 

may prove the fact” to bo a fiction? Instead of inquiilng, tho gossipper 
publishes the surmise, as if he had private information. Thus — to 
take the most recent case — the author of Adam Bede was suiiposcd 
to be the writer of a series of stories a2>pearing in a contemporary. 
Had this supposition been published as a supposition, it would only 
have involved the sagacity of the gossipper; but it was co 7 ?y?(/cn% stated 
as a “ fact,” and as a fact it “ went the round of the press,” sometimes 
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doing its best to appear as information derived from the most reliable 
source. A number of people have been deceived, but no great harm 
has been done : we only notice it as a sample of the recklessness willi 
which surmises are published as facts. Again, what shall we say of 
the revelations made about ourselves, our contributors, our prices, our 
circulation, and, latterly, our editor? Our surprise is that, with so 
many facilities for ascertaining such private matters (before betraying 
them), the “ facts ” should be so iimjizingly wide of probabilities. Gentle- 
men have been confidently named as editors wlio have never once been 
spoken with on the subject; and a gentleman at present abroad, who 
lias boon many years connected with the publishing establishment in 
Cornhill, hut who is in no sense editor of this Magazine, has had appli- 
cations and articles addressed to him. Our friends who jiersist in relying 
on newspaper gossip, and address tlicir communications to an imaginary 
editor, will have themselves to blame if these never leacli the hands of the 
real editor. 

We have little hope of seeing this nuisance abated so long as those 
who live by it are unconscious of thi* disreputable nature of all public 
bi'trayal of jirivate matters ; disreputable when the statements are correct, 
still more so when no jialns have been taken to ascertain their correctness. 
What uould lie thought of a journalist who should publish the privalc 
alljiirs of a haiik(‘r, or sliould announce that a physician was losing his 
jiatients ? And if the journalist Imd really no 1 lettcr ground for his “ facts” 
than having casually heard some one say, “ I suspect the affairs of the 
Rank are not flourishing — a dissolution of jjarlnersliip will soon occur; ” 

or, “ 1 hear that Dr. ’s jiatieiits are rapidly leaving him;” what 

would be thought of such publication / Yet this is precisely analogous 
to the conduct of those who fabricate, or repeat, the gossij) respecting 
authors and publishers. If true, such gossip is impertiueiit and unjusti- 
fiable ; if false, it is disgraceful to the gossipper. The line of demarcation 
between pnldic and private matters is sufficiently broad. If any one 
desires to make public bis private affairs, he is at liberty to do so, or to 
commission otlicrh to do it for him; but no man should take upon himself 
to publish private matters for another, without first ascertaining .hat the 
publicity is desired. As the evil exists, the only safeguard we can suggest 
is, that readers, being distinctly impressed with the untrustworthiness of 
gossip, should simply disbelieve every anonymous unauthcnticated state- 
ment respecting private matters. When they read tliat The Middlesex 
Review is edited by the publisher’s wife; that Johnson is the writer oftlie 
unacknoAvledged satire in JJlaclcwood ; or that a quarrel has occurred 
among the proprietors of The I'imeSy which has resulted in a complete 
break-up of the establisliment, one-half of the contributors going 
over ca innsse to The Daily News — they are quite safe iu attaching no 
more credit to such statements, than to information respecting Mr. 
Cobden’s political intentions, derived from the policeman courting 
Mr. Cobdeii’s cook. 
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All who regard the profession of Literature with the seriousness due 
to its important — we had almost said sacred — office, will sympathize with 
the indignation called forth by the practices which tend to bring the 
j)i’ofeHsi()u into contemiit. The recent discussion respecting the “ Morality 
of tlio Press,” apropos of the Exhibition, wdll, wo trust, help to enlighten 
the public. But there is one point on which the public very much needs 
rofonnation, namely, on the deeply-rooted conviction that lies can be written 
and printed, -without hesitation, by honourable men. It is no uncommon 
thing for a perfectly upright, conscientious man, Avho Avould himself acorn 
to tell a li<*, and Avould dt-spise a liar, to uige a Jri(*ncl or acquaintance to 
assist a movement, to pnif an invention, or to praise a work, in public 
journals; ho is deeply offended if that friend lefusc his asBistance, or 
mingle disapprobation lAitli his praise, 'i’he, man ivho would blusli at the 
imputation of -wuHliing you to delude niu>thcr into the pureliahe of liis 
horse or Ida house, thinks nothing ol asking your friendly aid in puffing 
his invention, his novel, or his picture; and if he live out of the literary 
Avorld, he will not even understand your scru^des — he will look upon them 
as want of friendliness. 

The death of IMr. Buckle at the early age of forty, vitce tantum 
vhultatey if not oppovtunitale tNor/i‘<, has cast a shadi>w over many a 
thouglitfiil lace, lie had the misloi 1 urn* to rouse vehement opposition, 
pai-tly by hi.s (.pinions, partly by his arrogance, and partly by his success; 
but none, we suppose, even of his most vehement antagonists, will with- 
hold an expre.shion oi’ regret at this < ariy termination of a career so 
brilliant. Mr. Buckle wa.s not leinarkablc as a tliinker; but he made 
himself remarked by his bold and skilful appropriation of some of the 
tlioughls of advane("d thinker.',; and aj)pearcd, to the majority of English 
readers, as an original and powerful philosopher. Ilia knowledge wa.s 
va.st and various, and his jiower of using it was singularly great. On the 
whole, his death will be acknoivledgod as a serious loss to literature. 

“Every one,” it is known, means a minority; but it means a noisy, 
sometimes an important, minority. “ Every one ” is at this moment 
talking of Mr. Anthony Trollope, and his book on North America. The 
immense interest of the topic, and the popularity of the author, naturally 
c-arry the Avork into the hands of thousands of expectant readers. Some 
of these readers arc of the. dreadfully wise kind, Avho know everything 
better than the author ; and they complain that there is “ nothing new in 
the book.” That is true; there is nothing new in it. A work on 
America Avhich contained discoveries at this time of day, would be in 
imminent danger of containing a few raarcs’-nests. Mr, Trollope has 
failed in being new; he has succeeded in being fresh. Six months* 
obs(‘rvation of a country which has been thoroughly explored by sociah 
literary, political, agricultural, and geological predecessors, was not likely 
to yield much new material ; but he looked at America with, his clear and 
honest eyes, and tells what he saw, in his vigorous and veracious style ; 

5—5 
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the eonsequence ia that the book is fresh with tlie inalienable freshness 
and vivacity of honest impressions. Ho paints the pifctUte as it appeared 
to him. Whether that picture be not in some parts too bright in its 
lights, and too massive in its shadows, is of eoursc open to question, and 
may be answered by superior knowledge ; but none can tail to sec tljat 
the picture is sincerely painted — that it never flatters nor libels — that 
whatever its errors, they are opticjil effects, seen by him as he represents 
them. For ourselves, we have the best of reasons for not j)resuming to 
estimate the accuracy of the picture, having no superior knowledge 
whereby to ostiniate it ; but Ave feel certain of the writer’s veracity. 
“ T\Ian,’‘ says Cliamiing, “ is not accountable for the rightness of his con- 
victions, only for their uprightness.” 

Where Mr. Trollojie is unsparing in his striciures ho is wholly Avithout 
malice, though not ahvays Avithoii^ a little playful exaggeiation. lie is at 
times indignant, and at tim<‘s satirical; but the indignation is against 
vices Avhich cannot lx- j)allia1ed, and the satire is against foibles which 
cannot be conc('al(‘d- That ho cordially admires the spirit of indepen- 
dence, the energy, abilit}', and th(‘ eonnncicial and political success of 
Americ'ans, does not blind him to the seiioi.s fuel that, in many respects, 
their political jirogros is greatly in achaiicc of their moral culture. Ills 
sympathy AAith their independence does not prevent his feeling their 
manners gratuitously disagreealde ; and he regrets to see their indepen- 
dence so fond of a‘'Scrting itself as insolence, and Avant of syrnpatliy Avith 
the feelings of others. While vividly depicting the woirt aspects of their 
character, he is careful to point out their intimate dependence on stciling 
excellences. Unsparing in his exposure of the worship of dishonesty 
under the form of “ smartness,” ho points out hoAV this is but the com- 
mercial spirit in excess. He does not feel at home in New York. Dolhir- 
worsliip has its disagreeable sidi'; but dollar-Avoi ship has also its good 
side. “ For iny.self,” he candidly adds, “ I do not believe that Divis is 

so black as he is jiainted, or that his peril is so imminent The 

brethren of Dives aie noAv so many and so intelligtmt, that they Avill no 
longer consent to lie damned Avilhout looking closely into tlie matter 
themselves.” 

He defends Avith great humour and strong good sense the real virtue of 
money-inakiiig. “ Dives has never believed that he Avill be damned 
because lie is Dives. He has never even believed that the temptations 
incident to his position have been more than a fair counterpoise, or 
even so much .as a fair counterpoise, to his opportunities for doing good.” 
But aflei* defending the energetic legitimate pursuit of money-making, 
and Avhile pointing out how nobly the American Dives scatters his 
Avealth in pliiJaiithropy and in enterprise, he still points to the disagreeable 
odour Avhicli dollai-s give to New York. “ I have never walked down Fifth 
Avenue Avithout thinking of money. I have never walked there with a 
companion without talking of it. I fancy that every man there, in order 
to mainttiili the spirit of the place, should bear on his forehead a label 
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Btatiiig how many dollars Ik* is worth, and that cvory labol should be 
expected to assert a falsehood.” 

He is at times severe on the manners of the ])eople, especially on their 
gratuitous incivility. Rut he never 1 or('s sight of the fact tljat they aie 
independent; and that this incivility is in itself a nobler thing than servility. 
He ■well says, “1 think that we are too ajit, in considering the ways and 
habits of any people, to judge of tlicin by the effect (>f those ways and 
liabits on us rath(‘r than by their eflects on the owiier.s of them. When we 
go among garlic-eater.® we condemn them because they aie olFeiisive to us; 
hut to judge of them properly W’e sliould ascertain whether the garJic be 

offensive to them Tor my.self, 1 do not like the Americans of the 

lower orders. I am not comfortable among them. Th(‘y tivad on my 
coins and ofUaid im*. 'I licy make iny <l.iily life un])leasiinf. But T dr> 
resjKct them. I aeknow ledge their intelligence and ]'ersonal di piity. 1 
know they are men and wimien worthy lf> be so called. I see thev are 
living as bumaii beings in j)o<:se.>'sion of roasMuin^ faeii.iies.” 'f! Is is the 
tone throughout. 

The hook will doubllc.ss cive pain, M*me pain than ]\Ir. Trollope, 
perhaps, expects ; for eritici*^^ n, whellier of nations or ol‘ books, usually 
produee.s exasjierution far beyond wliat tin* ciitic can foresee. Wc arc 
sorry that it should he so. The ATuericaiis arc at present in a state of 
rabid unrea.son re.specting England, and will read this lionk with more 
than ordinary rc.senlment. It will be in \aiii to point to the honesty of 
the critic, and to the heartiMc>)S of his piaise. Every one who has wdneed 
under the* se\ critics of blame, will syfuiiaibize with the Americans if they 
arc angry at this expo.sure of their faults. Bui the castigated author, 
when he luis any true metal in him, extracts its virtue from the bitter 
medicim ; he makes a wry face, but lie looks at the peeeaiit jiarts ; he 
howls, and he reforms. Will not the energetic Americans do the same ? 

Carlyles Fn’dwich is anotlier book about wliich o])inions will bo any- 
thing but unanimous. It acts all eritichni at naught, since it falls under 
none of the acknowledged “ i nles of com])osilion.” Original— grotG.squcly 
original — it i.s so utterly unlil<e every other biography, or hi.siory, that 
the notion of applying “critical .standards” would be pieposteroiis. It 
must be accepted— or rejected— for what it is, and as it is ; a book of 
strange power, of iminense research, patient and accurate to the point of 
Ix'ing at times oj)pre.'wivc, irradiated with wild huimiur, and darkened 
by very serious lauhs. It exercises a potent spell, because it is a work of 
genius. But we resist the fascination, and feel that the genius is not 
working ivith a beneficial influence. 

Phe book is so original, that its disregard of mo.st literary canons 
leaves the critic no good position for attack. He is only too glad that 
such genius will express itself in any way that is most congenial to it. 
But the same toleration cannot be expected from the moralist. Carlyle, 
as an artist, may disrt^gatd all our established iniles ; ns a teacher he is 
bound to regard them. The artist must bfe individual, and give expression 
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to his peculiarities, no matter how divergent from the common type. But 
the teacher in allowed no such licence. And as a teacher, there are two 
points upon which we think Carlyle open to severe disapprobation, which 
must be cxprcRSi'd all the more strongly because of our admiration and 
our gratitude for what his genius has effected. The first of these is the 
painful excess of scorn, which poisons his graphic humour with cruelty and 
injustice. Scorn is an attitude perilous even to a mind like his, pernicious 
in its influence on weaker minds. Every serious man will at times be 
moved to indignant sarcasm at what is base. But in Carlyle, always too 
disposed to scorn, this iittitude has become permanent, not occasional. It 
is no longer “shams” and charlatans that move his sardonic laughter; 
but much tliat is not base at all, good honest endeavour, is quizzed and 
nicknamed in contempt. How is it that mathematicians arc always made 
butts ? Wliy is the serious labour of science treated as if it -were the 
paltriest of futilities ? We may allow him to estimate science as far 
inferior to “ spiritual insiglit ” (somewhat misty as to what it ftecs), but 
we cannot forgot that it is a very noble effort. Leibnitz may not have 
been the greatest of men, but he is worthy of more respect than he 
receive.s fi om Carlyle, who not only scornfully insists on his long nose, 
bandy legs, and huge periwig (as if those were the most notable points in 
a great thinker !), but in one place sneers at him as a “ wiseacre.” Again, 
Maupertuis, the butt of this volume, is nicknamed “ Flattener of the 
Eiuth,” and is presented to the leader in the most contemptible light. 
He had his vanities and weaknesses, which might have excused a little 
quizzing; but this achievement, which suggests the nickname of Flat- 
tener of the Earth, was vciy important to mankind, and removed un 
obstacle to the acceptance of Newton’s theory; and his labours altogether 
were of a kind which reiidcj* Carlyle’s unvarying scorn as odious as it is 
unjust. Even when Maupertuis is in the hands of brutal hussars, instead 
of a word of sympathy, this is what he gets : — “The big red face flurried 
into scarlet, I cau fancy ; or scarlet and ashy-white mixed ; and — Let 
us draw a veil over it. He is next seen shirilesB — the once very haughty, 
blustery, and now iniicli humiliated man ; still conscious of supremo 
acumen, insight, and pure science; and, 1 hough an Austrian pilsouer, 
and a monster of rags, struggling to believe that he is a genius .uid the 
Trismegibtus of mankind.” Graphic, no doubt ; but what is the sense or 
justice of it ? Why should a man’s being stripped of hia shirt prevent his 
consciousness of acumen, insight, and pure science? And why, in so 
pitiable a plight, does the historian see only the ludicrous aspect ? Had 
Frederick been shirtless, would such things have been said of him? 
Scorn is not in itself a lofty mood; and in this work the scorn is perpetual. 
The book might almost have been written by the inhabitant of another 
planet, looking upon human history with cold, inhuman eyes — amoved to 
laughter and not to sympathy. Wherever the tone is varied, and admira- 
tion is expressed, we are almost as much shocked at the prepostciousnecs 
of the hero-worship as at the scorn. 
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The second count in our chai’go is the preaching of the immoral 
doctrine, Might is right. Few dispute that Frederick’s seizure of Silesia 
was a case of public robbery. It might be defended on political grounds ; 
it might be palliated by relerence to many equally nefarious transactions 
which have been consecrated by succeas. But this is not Carlyle’s d(*fcnc('; 
he sarcastically tells us that Frederick “ was considerably indifferent to 
our belief on that head ; his eye set on the practical merely. Just rights? 
AVhat are rights never so just which you cannot make valid ? The world 
iss full of such. If you have rights, and can assert them into facts, do it; 
that is worth doing ! ” It would be waste of words to answer this. 

Our sp.ace will only all(»w us to mention, in passing, the charming 
vf)luin(* of subtle thought expressed in a Graceful, transparent style, whicli 
the authoi of TUorndah has just issued under the title of Grarenlmrst ; 
or, ThoiojhtH on Good ond Evil. Tt opens with a delightful sketch of the 
villatje of Oravenhurst and its inhabitants. Then the author sets forth 
his matured conclusions on the great subject nl evil ; and the third pajt 
consists ol conversations on happiness, jmnishinent, suffering, as an element 
in our highest life, c^c- To give an idea ol this hook W(* should ro(|uire 
sj^ace for (‘x tracts ; and, unfortunately, Science and Art claim all the space 
at our disposal. We will simply recommend eveiy reader, fond of 
thoughtful writing on the moral aspects of life, to carry Gravenluirst with 
him into some delightful solitude. 


.SCIENCE. 

Professor Roscoe has been delighting the audiences at the Royal Insti- 
tution by a eourse of lecture.s on the most thrilling discovery of modem 
times — namely, the specfi'um aiiafi/.sis. There are discoveries which flatter 
the imagination and exalt the mind, even when their immediate utility is 
by no means obvious ; but this discovery of a juoccbb by which man can 
accurately ascertain the comijosition of the atmosphere of the sun and tim 
stars, removed from us by such enormous distanees, is not only thrilling 
to the imagination, but is also secu to be eminently useful ; being, in fact, 
the most delicate method of chemical analysis which has yet been con- 
ceived. How is it possible ? the reader will ask. IIow can we hope to 
know anything certain about the sun’s atmosphere ? 

The marvels of science resemble the marvels of the conjuror in this, 
that no sooner are their methods explained, than the results appear re- 
markably simple. The discovery, and the trick whicli startled us by the 
inconceivability of the means effecting them, are found to depend on very 
simple expedients. Nothing can be more hopelessly puzzling to the 
urjinitiated than the means by which we measure the velocity of Light. It 
is one thing to accept without question the statement that in a single 
second of time Light travels a distance of 192,000 miles — so that the whole 
journey from the sun to the earth is performed in eight and a quarter 
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minutes ; it is anotlior tiling to realize to the mind how this is ascertained. 
In like iiuinncr '\\o miiy acceiit RuhmisRively the statement that there aio 
certain metals, such as iron and nickel, in the sun’s atmosphere, wherotis 
other metals, as eojijier and silver, are ahaent ; lutt the discovery being 
lecent, we are a[)l to ilemand the evidence which Avamuits such a slate- 
nient. The answer, in both cases, is of beautiful simplicity. 

T'he eclipses of .Jupiter’s satellilea had been carefully noted. Tables 
bad been Ibriiied of llie exact times wdien tliese satellites would glide into 
tlie shadow of the plaiu't. Hccmm* and others found that this took place 
al)out eight uiinufi-i sooner when the earth was between the sun and 
dupiter, and about eight minutes later wlien the earth was luyond the 
sun. lienee it is eh^ar that light travels across tlu‘ (‘arth’s oibit in about 
sixti eii minutes, and takes aliout eight minutes to travel from the mmi (o 
the earth. The distances having already been calculati'd, the velocity was 
easily ascertained. 

And the sun’s alniospln re I llemote as it is, it can be lu’ought within 
our ken by means of that .solar sjuclnun wliicli revealed to tlu' genius of 
ISewton so many of the in^steiich of light. He it was Avho discovered that 
a beam of light is not a simple* tiling, but is eompos(‘d of distinct rays (or 
vrurcN', to use modern language), each ray having different properties, 
each producing a disliiu-t c(»!our, or .shade of colour. WIumi tliese rays 
are united in a single beam, (lu various colours arc* meiged iu whiti* 
light; but, liy jiassiug IIiIn l.e.uii through a piism, all tin* r.iys aio 
hCpttmU’rf ; the beam itself is hiotf or re*fifi(*teil, iiecording to tlie wu*])- 
knowui Jaw of i efraction ; (‘aeli ray, however, is bent in a difleri'iit 
degree'; so that the whole beam beconn*.^ spread out in a band of raiiiboAv 
hues. The beam entered the jirisin as white light; it passes out as a 
baud of viokt, indigo, blue, gree‘n, yellow, oiange, and red, in unequal 
quantities, eif unequal widlb, but of very d<*llnile distiuelnoss. Tliis rain- 
bow band is eallul the spectrum. Every ray liis a n'urc of di'ilnile 
length — none liss than the ()(),(MM)th <»f an inch, none greater than the 
il5,U00th of an inch ; any ethereal wave ot Jess or greater J(*ngtli lliaii 
these limits W'oidd not be luminous. It is on the length of the W"ivc that 
the hue ol' the ray depends. Tlie Kjieelruni is, tlierefore, a bGaiu * f light 
decomposed into a series of con iitueml rays of various colours, spread out 
ill the sucee'ssive"* order of their w'ave-leiigtlis. 

Such lieiiig the fipectrum, let us see how it teaches us the elieiuistry 
of the stars. Besides the seven colours which insensibly pass into each 
other, there are numerous dark lines across the spectral band, seeming to 
iriteirupt its coiilhiuity. What significance can there be iu mere lines? 
At first one would be tempted to disregard tlicm. They carry no mean- 
ing. lint who knows what iact may not be intensely significant? These 
lines, at any rate, were measured, counted, tabulated. They were found 
to be invariable in the solar spectrum. They were found also ’n light 
reflected from clouds, from the moon, from the planets. In a word, they 
were constant in sunlight. The patient Fraunhofer found this, and 
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inferred much more. Inasmuch ".s each rny han its own colour, it is 
clear that wherever there is no colour in tlie spectrum there must be 
absence of Iho con (‘spending raya. If in a beam of light there arc rays 
of every ]>ossible rcfraiigibility between the extremes of red and violet, 
the spectral baud will of cour.sc be occupied by them, iio solution of con- 
tinuity will exist, the rainbow band will })e iniinaeulate. But if frojn some 
rauRc tjie beam does not contain the rays of cveiy degree ol* refrangibility, 
these absent rays Avill be represented in the spectrum by dark lines. Ji 
thus aj)pearH that in solar light then* is a deficiency of niaiiy rays. AVliaC 
does that signify ? If we conijiare tlie spectrum produced by artiikial 
light, wc shall learn. It is found that when the source of light is an 
incandescent holid or li((.iid — fn^id silvi'r, or red-hot platinum, lot us say 
— tli(' spectrum is pcili < lly coutinuou''. i\o dark lines nitcnu])! the irisen- 
fcihlc gradations ol colmii*. 'I'lie laiubow band j'> Immaeuhite, But it the 
ilame be that of a 'nis, the sjxetnim is tonned of hrilh'rnt line®, luminous 
htiipes of colour. Chemists have* long known lliat e\ v ry metal, one may 
Kiy every elementary subslanee, gives its own juieiiliar coloui to ilame ; 
and tiny have now discovered tliat < very such sulrtancc in a state ot 
gaseous combustion gives jl"> own peculiar luminous line to tlio spectrum 
thrown by the flame in Avhich th^ siibslaiieo is burning. Thus, a flame 
of coal gas throws its eontimious ‘ipeetrum of the seven colours; if in 
that flame wc introdue*' a particle ol sodium, a blight yellow line (known 
as the sodiuiii line) will appear across the ^iiectrum ; if ^\e introduce 
slnditimn, a Inilliant r(*d line will appear; and so on with ev(‘ry other 
Mibstaure. 'f" jmbeaie the miraculous delieaLj of this mode ol testing 
the presence ol foieign sul'st'.nces in Jhuac, we may startle the reader 
by assuring him taut lh(‘ jinscnee of a tpiantity so iiilinitesimal as the 
1 80,000, OOOtli of a gi'aiii has In on revealed by the spectium ! 

Here let us pauso for a moment to admii(‘ the grandeur and imex- 
l)cct('dnes''' of scitiiUlic revelations, when fioin an agency so simple as that 
f'f a biarn of light passed through a ])rism, Kireholf and Bunsen have not 
only been able to detect the ])re.vcnce of Hubstaiices lying quite beyond all 
other methods of detection, have not oul^ been Jed to predict the existence 
of new metals, and to find what they predicted, but have brought the atmo- 
Kphere of tlio sun, and the fixed st.ars, within the range of chemical analysis. 
This has been effected by tlie di.seovcry that tlie dark linen of the eolar 
,spcctruin acrurafclt/ correspottd with the luminous lifus of the aritjiaial 
spectrum. Fraunhofer inferred that the dark lines represented absent rays. 
AVhat causes their absence? TTiey are intercepted ; and thus: Every 
chemical clement in the gaseous state has the power of ividiating and 
absoi-bing rays corresponding to the lines it exhibits in the spi'ctruin ; if 
the light radiated from tliis substance the most intense, its lines in the 
spectrum will be luminous; if the light falling upon it be the most 
intense, then the substance absorbs more than it radiates, nnd its lines in 
the spectrum will be dark. In this latter case the gaseous body intercepts 
thufic rays of light falling upon it, which otherwise it would radiate. 
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I'hus we have seen that a particle of Bodium buraing in a flatne of gas 
produces its peculiar yellow line in the Bpectnira — and this line is found 
to correB],>oiid exactly with a certain dark line in the solar spectrum ; but 
if the intense Drummond light be made to pass through this flame, in 
which the sodium is burning, then this sodium will intercept its peculiar 
lays; and thus, iurftcad of throwing a luminous yellow line upon the 
spectrum, it will throw a dark line in the place where the yellow line was. 
All the rays from llie Drummond light would jiass through the flame, if no 
sodium were prcs(‘iit, and would produce a continuous spectrum of seven 
colours; hut tlie I'odiiini iiitciccpts, by aVjsorbiiig, its own peculiar rays; 
a shade of colour is wanting, and hence the spectrum is lined. Mr. 
lioscoe showed this in a striking experiment. lie placed a particle of 
sodium ill a glass tube exhausted of air, and then heated the tube till it 
was filled with sodium vapour. When viewed in ordinary daylight, this 
tube was transparent; but when viewed liy pure yellow S(»dium light it 
was almost opaciue. 

The reader ioresees the conclusion: all the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum are ju-odiiced hy gases in the sun’s almosphere wliieli intcrce|)t 
jieculiar niys, ahsorbiug tliem, acting as a screen between the incandescent 
mass of the sun and our earth. Many of the dark lines have, been iden- 
tified by means ol' blight lines in the artificial .spectrum. When a solar 
S].eetrurii is placed immediately above a spectrum formed by artificial light, 
the coincidence between the dark and the luminous lines is such as to dis- 
sipate every possible doubt. Mr. lioscoe describi-s his first sight of the iron 
B])cetrum compared witli the solar spectrum : — “ In the lower half of the 
field of the telescope were at least seventy luilliant iron lines of various 
colours, and of all degrees of intensity and lireadth ; whilst in the upper 
half of the field the solar spectrum cut up, as it wm-e, by hundreds of dark 
lincH, exhibited its steady light. Situated ram#/// above each of the seventy 
hi’ight linos was a dark solar line. These lines did not only coincide with 
a degree of t-harpness and precision perfectly marvellous, but the intensity 
and breadth of each bright line was so accurately preserved in the dark 
representatives, that tlie truth of tlic assertion that iron was contained in 
the 8U11 flashed tijion the mind at once.” 

Is it not a glorious discovery ? Is it not marvellous that we should he 
able thus to assert positively that round the incandescent mass of the sun 
there is a dense atmosphere, containing, in u volatilized state, iron, nickel, 
chrouiium, sodium, potassium, and magnesium, such as exist on the 
surface of our earth? Silver and copper seem to be absent; and, what is 
still more remarkable, the two elements of our clay, silicurn and aluminium, 
are wholly wanting 1 A new and potent Instalment of research is thus 
placed at the service of science. No imagination can i^refigure its mighty 

I'CbUltS. 

From tlie sun’s atmosphere to tadpoles is a long stride ; but we must 
lake it; the pi ogress of science is full of such contrasts. There aie, 
indeed, some lofty minds to whom it will appear a ridiculous waste of 
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time, in all but idle schoolboys, to pay attention to animals so unimposiog ; 
trivial beasts, to be loiind in every roadside pond, can th€}f claim our 
notice ? Uniniposing the tadpole is ; common enough ; neither beautiful, 
nor obviously useful ; yet to the seeing 03^0 ” it offers much. Doubtless 
these same superb philosophers would have shrugged pitying shoulders, 
had they beheld the jjatient Fraunhofer laboriously measuring and count- 
ing the lines on the solar spectrum ; yet this labour lias lurmahed the 
basis fur the grand discovery of Kirchoff and Bunsen, just rehearsed. 
Who shall say that patient students will not find, even in the tadpole, 
precious material? Alieady it has furnished infinitely more valuable 
material tliau the study of elephants. It has given us insight into the 
formation of tissues, the development of the blood and blood-ve.ssels, the 
intiuence of external agmts upon growth and development ; whereas the 
elephinthas given us nothing but a Icw^ amusing anetdotes. lint what 
need i" tlieie to advocate the caui>e of the tadpole ? 11 c is th(' naluralist’s 

ln(‘nJ. The Royal Society w’clcomes him, cherishes lain, encourages 
“nlenloil•^” about linn, and is ready (o-iiioriow, if iictdbc, ti.» make a 
“ Ikn ” of Iriii. 

The Royal Society has aluvidy welcomed the researches of Mr. John 
Iligginbottom, and now again gives publicity to his “ Observations and 
Experiments respecting the Inlluence ol* Light and Heat on the Dcvclop- 
uieut of the 'fadpole.” Idie reader is doubtless familiar with the famous ex- 
periments of Edwards, to the effect that, removed from the influence of light 
and heat, the development of the tadpoli' never reached maturity; that is 
to sa^, the animal grew into a gigantic tadpole, but would not develop 
into a frog. Tins has iiiado some noiise in the world. The present writer 
Ihoiight he had confirmed it by “ experiments of control.” He accele- 
lated devf lopment at the expense of growthy under the influence of as 
much light and heat as was compatible with life ; and produced the 
tiniest fiogs perhaps ever seen. Since then Mr. Iligginbottom {Philo- 
sophical Transactions, 1850, p. 431) and Prof. McDonnell, of Dublin 
{Brown Sequard's Journal de la Physiologie, 1851), p. 625), by numerous 
carefully conducted experiments, have proved that Edwards was wholly 
mistaken, and that the influence of Light is altogether inappreciable, 
while that of Temperature is all-importaut. Nothing can be more decisive 
than Mr. Higginbottom’s newest experiments {Proceedhigs of the Royal 
Society, 1862, vol. xi. p, 632). He has three cellars cut out of tho 
solid rock, into which daylight never eaters. The deepest has a mean 
temperature of 51 degs, Fahr. ; the middle cellar of 53 degs. ; the upper- 
most cellar of 56 degs. In each collar was placed a shallow vessel con- 
taining a quart of water, with grass, and twenty tadpoles. In the 
uppermost, or warmest cellar, ten were developed into frogs on the 8 th of 
Sept. ; in the middle cellar ten were developed on the 22nd \ and in the 
lowest only eight were developed on the 20th October. Thus the absence 
; of light did not prevent the development; but the increase of temperature 
‘ iccelerated it in very remarkable proportions. 
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We are tempted to add here an observation which opens an interesting 
physiological inquiry. It is known that tadpoles on escaping from the 
egg devour tho jelly in whi( li the eggs were imbedded ; and it is supposed 
that they arc dopeiulcnt on this for their first nutrition. We have this 
spring found ihat all the normal processes of growth and development go 
on in the entire ubsinee oj all visible foofJ^ jelly included. We separated 
tin t*(j tadpoh s imm( tliately on theii- emerging from the egg, and placed 
them in a jar containing about two ounces of carefully filtered water, 
well expo'^l«^l to the light, but not to any higher temperature than that of 
our room without .a fire. In this water thi'rc was not a particle of any- 
thing visibli'; nevr'rihcless, two of the animals survived for a month, 
increaMcd in si/e nearly fourfold, and passed through the ordinary stages 
of develoi)m(*nt. The third died at the commencement of the fourth 
week. AVliat does this indicate ? It indicates either that the 3 '^oung 
embryo biings into the world a stock of material sufficient to supply the 
early demands of growth and devfdopnieiit ; or, that it can assimilate 
from filtered water th(' mateiia! lefpiired. Both alteinatives arc difllcult 
to understand. 

Another eurioiH lesult has been reached by Pdr. lligginbottom, that 
iluiing its inetamoiplmsis into a frog the tadpole loses two-thirds of its 
neiglit. Tills is a valuable illustration of the law that development is 
mitagonislie to growth. It shows how expensive of material, develoiimcnt 
niiiRt bo. Let us add that Geoffroy Sf. TIilaire found Ibe weight of tlie 
eliick, fill its einergenee from the egc:, to be one-sixth less than the 
uiuleveloped egg, the weight of tlie .shell in each case being included. 

Jt is pleasant to find a scientific truth hidden under a popular preju- 
dice ; and such a truth seems to lie in tho current belief of the influenct 
of the moon upon tlu' weather: 

“ Clu' fui tn, Lim.'i, in cicl ? clinnni elio f.ii 
Sik'ii/iosa Luna ? ”• 

sings Leojiardi ; and many other poets have asked the moon what she 
dfies besides drawing alb r her th<* sullen waves. The obseivant agricul- 
tiiial mind has long (oiivinccd itself that the moon, with her changes 
brings change of weaiher. But the philosophic mind, failing to see anv 
nexus b''jueen tlu‘ two, has scouted this belief. What is the truth.' 
Arago maintained that then* was a greater average of rain at the new 
moon than at the full; a greater th.'in Arago — our own llerschel — 
believes that the full moon dispeises the clouds, and prevents their forma- 
lion; and Humboldt found this ojnnioii firmly fixed in the minds of tlu' 
Peuivians. Recently a valuable basis of fact has been laid for theory. 
ISlr. Park llan’ison, forlifitd by tho thcrmoinetric observations at Green- 
wich during the years 1814-1850, which furnish sixteen thousand reliable 
data, declari's tliat there is a tolerably constant increase of temperature from 
the new moon to the full, and a deci'case from the full moon to the first 
quarter. He also finds that the maximum of rainy or cloudy days cor- 
responds with tho first half of the lunar period ; and the maximum of 
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fihe cteiiir dajs with the last half. He explains the facts by the dispersing 
action of the full moon upon the clouds. Indeed, if the full moon does 
disperse clouds, the inevitable conaetiuence mii&fc be a lowering** of the 
temperature, due to that rapid radiation of lieut ii-om the earth and lower 
strata of the atmosphere which is observed on clear nights. But has the 
moon this power ? Sir John llerschel believes it has ; and thxis explains 
it. The heat-rays in moonlight arc all but ina]>preciablc, even by the 
most delicate instruments. Melloiii found that the index of an extremely 
sensitive thermo-electric pile scarcely moved when a m(’onhc!ttu wa** cc'n- 
CGiitrated on it by a it'us so pow’erful that a sunbeam thus convcigcd 
would have burnt jjlatinum into vapour. The heat-rays sent by the moon 
aie iutt^rcopted and ab'borhed by our atnunphere. Being thus coneenliated 
in the U]>])cr slrala (»l tiie atmosphere, this heat necessarily raises the tem- 
peralure of that region, and iliu.^ present-, an ohsijicle to the formation ot 
clouds, and tends to dissipate those already formed. Tlie full moon will, 
th<>refoie, clear the sky ; and liy so doing it will lower the temperature of 
llic eartli ; whereas the ik'W moon, depiived lor some time ot the sun’s 
heat, is incapable of exercising a similar inHuence, and the rainy or 
cloudy days are, tlu'refore, iuost frequent during the first half of tlu* 
lunar period. This hypothesis is accepted by M. Leverrier; but it has 
b(‘cn combated in the Academic des Sciences, and must still be consideicd 
suh judicc. 

A li T. 


The Burvey of Art is far less g.-ateful to ordinary mindn than a review 
of the month’s science and literature, because it is less certain. The results 
aic more confused, and the prcctwes by which wc got at them doubtful. 
This may not be because the painters who paint, and the public ivlio 
arc puzzled, are conscious of no sure staiidaids of excellence in Art — ot 
principle.s which should guide the hand, or canons whicli sliould instruct 
the c ye. On the contrary, the true explanation may lie in this : tliat wc 
Lave too much of dicta and piincijdes — that too olten the j>amter’s aim is 
only to illustrate the resources and display the tricks of Art, while ue, 
the public, liave, for our pari, been confused and terrified into accepting 
the reriilt as painfwf/, by critics whose genius crawls over a pictiuc like 
a Hy turned inventory -maker, or by bolder spirits po«-ses.spd with a divine 
madni'ss which fear.s nothing, doubts uothing, and teaches nothing. The 
Clitics have done infinite mischief in this way, botli lu jiainler and public. 
The geneial impicssion a btianger gets in walking through iho Academy, 
and listening to the cemments of the Imingeis there, i.s, that the show 
is contrived to btimulate a jargon about bits of colour, handling, texture, 
and BO on ; and that these phrases are invested Avith some such edifi- 
cation as the old lady got at church out of that blessed word Meso- 
potamia. This is very much the critic’s work. Tell a painter that he has 
produced a splendid bit of colour, and he is a happy man ; persuade a 
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Spectator that he kncws what a bit of colour ta, and by-and-by you will' 
find him proudly hanging his walls with things that have little more 
meaning, and no more life, tlian the bottles in a chemist’s window, 
'rochnical effect appeals to be the single end of nineteen painters out of 
twenty ; and it has been elevated into such importance, such raptures of 
criticism have glorified it, that we have almost ceased to think of living 
thought, of vital force, as essential to a jiicture. Much gratification, no 
doubt, is to be got from these technical displays, and so there is out of 
the mechanical singing-bird, and a shower of fireworks, and these immortal 
verses : — 

“ Where is Cupid's crimson motion, 

Billowy cc>itasy of w oe ? 

Boar mo heijot, nionndoriiig ocoaii, 

Where the hlngnant torrents flow.” 

To be sure, this is not poetry, but the rhyme and the rhythm, the 
sonorous succession of fine words and hazy images, do movi* the poetical 
faculty that is in man ; and it is not till he comes to see that there is 
no meaning in the verses that his emotions take another turn. Now thi.s 
nonsense, instead ttf being jicnned by a parodist, might hav(> been limned 
by a seiious painter ambitious of elleet. The stagnant torrents, the 
billowy ecstasy, the crimson motion, liave, in fact, been painted a thousand 
limes ; and we should have had meandoiing oceans too, if it had not been 
easier to jiaint seas equally miraculous, like that in Mr. Hook’s Aero,” 
in the lu-esent Exhibit ion, which is of an even blind blue, and three feet 
deep. But unhajipily, when a painter sueeeoJs in placing on canvas sueli 
a concatenation of t()olishiiess as tlie parodist wrote, we do not so easily 
discover the trick. The eye — which, so to speak, has a stronger appetite 
and a grossi-r stomach — is cheated more than the ear ; what is received 
by the one sense ])ass(>s moie slowly into the alembic of the mind, and 
carries more of obstinate jdausible confusions to the test of truth and 
use. So much the worse for painting at the best; but if we had only 
been blessed with tlic guidance of inUdligent critics, or left to our owm 
blunt, untceJinical common sense, we might have found our way by 
this time to tlie one inevitable test of excelhmce in Art as well as in 
poetry : the life there is in ??, the thought it inspires in m. ‘‘ Cupid’s 
erimson motion ! ” cricvS the ciitie, “ let me beseech you to fix your eye 
on Cupid’s crimson motion. How rich, how tremulous is tlie colouring, 
transleried to the artist’s canvas from the morning whicli breaks in light 
and hope, and tlie evening w'liich sets in darkness and despair I An 
inferior painter, or one less bold, might have made violet of it ” — and so, no 
doubt, Mr. Arthur Hughes ivouldj for one. If a violet poet in a violet copse, 
or a violet domestic fireside with a whole violet family (sec Mr. Hughes’s 
pictures in the Academy Exhibition), why not Cupid’s violet motion? 
Well, we go and fix our eye accordingly, and presently find ourselves 
in the dread stale of tlie unfortunates, who look for ten minutes on a 
bit of metal lor the purposes of an electro-biological lectiu’er. There is 
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no more sense in ns— no more discrimination ; we forget to ask what it 
all means. 

It would be hard to say that such pictures as we are now talking of 
sliould not be exhibited ; for in Ait, as well as in literature, every eftbit is 
gain which ia not absolutely vicious. Technical effect, and what is called 
in slang phrase manipulation, is, of course, of high importance to Art, and 
delightful to those who love it ; still, the means are not the end, and the 
more we aro satisfied with this kind of thing alone, the more likely is 
the public taste for pictures to rank at last with the ancient gusto for 
old china. 

The great number of works exhibited at the Royal Academy every 
year contributes much nlho to confii‘»e jx>pular ideas of Art. It is pre- 
sumed that the Academicians are good judges; and as we hear of liio rejec- 
tion of pictures — even those of aecoinplished men — it is supposed that 
their judgment is exercised; and yet dozens of pictures aio displayed 
upon tlioir walls in which wo find nothing to admire at ail. No 
doubt the explanation simply is that the Acadenneiam think their walls 
min^t he covered, and that a thousand good pictures aie not to be got for 
the ])Ui*pose ; but the eifect i'. to bewihhw the speculations of the visitor, 
who is more apt to distrust his own judginont than an Tl.A.’s, and scj pro- 
ceeds to f.uicy beauties, to conjure up abstruse excellences, in works that 
have none. He thinks it must be the chiaro-seuro; and wondeis how 
lie can dan' to form an ojiinion of any picture, while he is blind to 
beauljcs Avhieh •^ave a work false in sentiment, m colour, and in dinwing. 
It is worse when such jiiclures arc painti'd by an R.A. himself ; as we 
are feoriy to see ii the case with tlie present Exhibition. Mr. 11. W. 
PickervSgill's “ Blondel ” is one oi them, and the worst; unless the “Re- 
turn of llu' Prusadcr,’’ by F. 11 Pickersgill, 11. A., is worse, as wc hardly 
think it i-.. Th(‘y are no belter than a couple of drawing-room ballads on 
canvas. “Will you love mo then as now 7” is as noble in sentiment, and 
as perfect in iioelry, as these things are in painting. Nor is Mr. Hart — 
another R.A. — at all successful this year. Ilis “ Alchyinist ” and “ Roman 
Peasant ” are amongst the poorest attempts to represent flesh and blood in 
the whole Exhibition. It is impossible to persuade oneself into any belief 
in them. It is here, of coiu'se, once more, that the most signal failures arc 
found — in what arc called “ bits of ficfeli.” There are none ; or only a very 
few, and the many failures appear hopeless. Take Mr. Frost’s picture, 
“Panope” — 

“ The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek I’anopo with nil her 6i.sters plnyod ” 

Panope and most of the sisters are sleek enough, and pink out of all 
conscience ; while, by way of contrast, two of them look as if thty had 
been dyed in a dull decoction of tobacco. Mankind is of many tints, but 
this tint is unknown and impossible. 

However, we are not disposed to say much about the bad pictures in 
this year’s Exhibition of tho Royal Academy ; it ought to content us that 
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tlicy are no^ worse* nor more numerous than usiml. Besides, there is good 
reason to hope that tlie manifest and acknowledged superiority of the works 
of Mr. Leighton, Mr. Millais. Mr. Faed, and the younger men of the time, 
must soon put those pretenders to flight who cannot second their thought 
nor imitato their caio. Mr. Leighton’s contributions give us great satis- 
faction. Wo venture to say that a more complete picture than his 
“ Odalisquo ” has not been seen on the walls of the Academy for many a 
year. A single figure, it is at all points a work of Art- The thought 
is not grc:it, 1)ut it is the fruit of a hue fancy, and it is aU told. 
It is full of poetical grace, and painted with care and learning as well as 
genins. This is how Mr. Tennyson writes an idyll; the butterflies tliat 
liovcr against tlio column might have been hh suggestion, and translated 
1o canvas iioin the })oet’s lust thoiiglit. “ Michel Angelo Nursing his 
Dying Servant,” shows how various is Mr. Leighton’s skill. True in the 
portraiture of soft, voluptuouH, dreamy life, he is equally true in depicting 
the rigours of death when a man dies and another man looks on. The stern 
grief of Michel AngiOo — one hand placed tenderly on his soivant’s 
slioulder, the other grasping a mallet witli the revolt a strong man has at 
dc'atli — is great; but still more remaikable is the way in which the dying 
man is caught to llie canvas .is he ''inks in his last swoon. 'I’hc hanJs of 
tins figure are wondei fully drawn. They tell at once of all the labour they 
have done, and how they can never woik again. The face may look up 
again; it is certain the hands will move no more, and yet they are not 
quite dead, either. 

Mr. Millais’ “ 1'rust Me,” of which everybody has heard, is not so 
] opnhir as most of Jii'> works have been, or as the “Kansom” is in the 
snno Exhibition, lliis seems to bo because people are puzzled to make 
out the sloiy. Wlial occurs to ns is, that they would be just as much 
puzzled did they witness the Mine scene in real life ; and that Mr. Millais 
is only the moie faithful a painter pn serving the chflicultie'’. Whether 
it is wise to choose such a subject is another thing. It is not a little 
triumph of skill to hold our faculties in suspension by meanings significant 
enough to liold them, and uncertain enough to baffle all conclusion ; but 
the result is more pleiisiint to the jiaiuter than to the spectator ; and there 
is all the less inducement to brood over an interpret rition when we jenow 
that, if asccitaincd, it will add little to our satisfaction. It is really 
of no conacqnenee what the letter is about, or whether the lady will trust 
her father wdth it after all; but, meanwhile, there are the two figures 
be.autil\illy drawn, and the faces full of that very suspense and that specu- 
lation which the spectator cannot grapidc in idea. The “ Kansom” — a 
knight redeeming his children — is less ambiguous, but we confess wc like 
it h't'S. Its cfTcct is rather theatrical : only the costumes vouch that it is 
a scene of .an old time. It is worth noting that the apparently uncertain 
painting of the lady’s face in “ Trust Me” is exactly reproduced in the 
old jailor here, who half withholds his prisoners. In him, too, the 
iiitorest of the moment is suspended ; and the hesitation, the doubt, that 
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niclccrs into bis keen face, is depicted in tlie stune manner, Mr. MilliiU* 
technical skill is again shown to a wonder in tk® coetumos ami 
“ acccsaories ” of both thoso pictures ; and he exhibits life itself in his 
portrait of Mrs. Freeman. 

Mr. FacJ has also a good liUle portrait. But hU chief work 
icpresents an old soldier, listening, with closed eyea, while a story of new 
wars is being read to him by a young woman, bis daughter. It ia difficult 
to explain how admirable this work is without going much into di'tail. 
The eagerness with which the woman reads of battles in which her hna- 
bnnd was engaged yesterday — the old man, who has ceased to hear h^v, 
because his mind has llowii back to die beones he fought in — his granilx 
chilli, who, meanwhile, is so busy dressing the old fellow’s thumb up 
with a red handkei chief into the likeness ol a soldier, make altogether ii 
true pictuio full of huniaii interest. We were almosl equally struck with 
a work of Mr. Calderon’s, “Ailcr the Battle.” A paity of marauding 
soldiers have como upon a ohihl, who sits alone in his fathoi’s cottage on 
an overturned cradle, 'flic little Icllow see-sawn shyly as> he uuswers tin* 
qmsilous of the leader ol the posse (who ceiUinly doesn’t menu to hurt pr 
even to frighten him), and the attitmle of thetc two is admirably natural; 
the child alone makes a chuimiug picture, and the whole hcntimcnt of the 
thing is very iinprcsaive. Mr. Paloll’^ “Lullaby,” in whieJi a mother, 
heated bcfoie an organ, plays her child to bicep, must also be set down 
animig the lew pictures which aie maikcd by original thought and 
pine feeling. Tho drawing is unequal, to he sure; but there is in 
the composition, and miuli bkill both in colour and arrangement, 
kli. IMiillij) IS Oil'- of the soundest woikmen ia the Acaclomy. llis efforts 
are not pretention.^, nor do they <airy jou lery fur; but he is a mastcily 
])aiiilcr, as the head of his “Wal<*r Caniei ’’ would pin\c alone. Mr. 
Bedlbrd, loo, must be pralbod : Ins “Elijah and the Widow of Zarephath” 
i> a wojk of extraordinary vigour. The “ Death of Christopher Marlowe,” 
by Mr. Wallis, ought to be seen out of the Exhibition, where the sur- 
rounding pictures blare doivn its modest -worth. It certainly desei-vcs more 
attention than tlie critics have given it as yet. Another interior (Mr. 
Horsley’s) — a chamber of an ancient manrion, wherein tho old people 
play chess and the young ones make love — it is impossible to neglect. 
Not that the figures arc strikingly good ; but the reality of tho scene as 
a whole is incontestable, All the aiipointmonts of tho rcxim aie paintetl 
Aviih fidelity, and the sunshine that falls in upon the floor and touchob 
the panelled walls, is marveUonsly true. 

The landscapes in the Academy Exhibition show nothing mme remark- 
able— (if ^vfi except IVFr. Herbert’s indefinably solemn “ Laboraro est Orare ” ) 
— than the “ Gleaneis’ Beturii,” by Mr. W. Linnell. It is a sunset 
bceuc, in which the sky is all of flaming criinson, and the hill tops which 
meet it intensely blue. Here is some wonderful colouring, only it is 
unnatural. Such skies and such hills are not seen in England ; or only 
as phenomena, whicli, if painted at all, should bo painted as record 
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for tlie Mefceotologioftl Society. Mr. Lee, Hr. Creswick, and other practised 
hands exhibit landscapes neither better nor woipe than usual the sea- 
painters do likewise ; there is nothing in them all to aay a word about. 
Here English Art stands still, at present, as it does in portraiture. 

And now we must conclude our rapid survey of Art at the Royal 
Academy, which we began only with the intention of stating a few general 
conclusions — in brief, these: that the younger artists, become more sober 
and vigorous, are incontestably beating the old school off the field. By 
their invention and painstaking, the Blondels, and Panopes, and Crusaders 
Returning, are found out ; and the wholesome influence of their success is 
seen distinctly in the works of older men as well as in the attempts of new 
aspirants. And thus, feeble as it ofisen is, there is more of original effort 
in the present Exhibition than we remember to have seen in any previous 
year. It is found, at last, that a painter should put mind as well as 
imitative matter on the canvas ; and till lately there was scarcely an 
artist in England who knew how to do either. Of course wc arc speaking 
now of artists who attempt the portraiture of human life. Landscape has 
always had true painters in England ; though, we confess, they seem to be 
ceasing from the Royal Academy. Tho “ old lAnds ” still paint, and 
paint well ; but to see the younger genius of the time we must go to 
^ Exhibition of the Water Colour Society, and to the shows in which 
like Mr. Vicat Cole are seen. Ikir. Naish, by-the-by, belongs to the 
yhuinger genius of tho time, and he has a very good picture in the 
Academy. The Water Colour Exhibition is good throughout : it is 
thorough. A high Imrmonious excellence dwells in the place ; you 
cannot move a yaid without coming upon some exquisite specimen 
of skill, or some demonstration of true insight into nature. Chiefest 
amongst all are the works of Mr. W. Hunt — so marvellously true — and 
twt) heads of Eastern women by Mr. Bui ton. Art has produced nothing 
this year moie perfect than these heads. Noble in drawing and colour, 
faithful to the firm live flesh they represent, they almost persuade us that 
whatever can be done in oil genius can accomplish in water-colour. 

The popularity of Mr. Leech’s Exhibition, in Piccadilly, is based on 
gobd grounds. His drawings (enlarged from the originals in JPuncfi) 
are most valuable aa illustrations of our social life — as records which History 
herself will turn to for inscruction^and they are the work of a genuine 
artist too. Many of tlie scenes in which his unhappy Briggses figure aie 
accurate transcripts from nature, and the way in whidh they are handled 
here, in colour, ^ows that if Mr. Leech had not been a greater humorist, 
he might have been an admirable bindsoape painter. A^d so, indeed, 
he is now. 
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In which BEVISHAL PSOnJI HAVE THEIB TAUIiS* 

F Philip and hia friesdhad happened 
to poas through High Street, Mary* 
leboue, on their vmy to Thomhaugh 
Street to reconnoitre the Little 
Sister^s house, they would have 
seen the Beverend Mr. Hunt, in a 
very dirty, battered, croBtlallen 
and unsatisfactory state marching 
u to Morylobone from the station, 

, where the rerorend gentleman hadi 
passed the night, and under the 
custody of the police. A convoy of 
street boys followed the prisoner 
and his guard, making sareastlo 
remarks on both. Hunt’s appear- 
ance was not improved since wo 
had the pleasure of meeting him on 
tho previous evening. With a 
grizzled beard and hair, a dingy 
face, a dingy riiirt, and a coun- 
tenance mottled with dirt and 
drink,* we may fancy the re- 
veled man passing in tattered 
raiment through the street to 
malcc his appearance before the magistrate. 

You have no doubt forgotten the narrative which appeared in the 
morning papers two days after the Thornhaugh Street incident, but my 
clerk has been at the pains to hunt up and copy the police report, in which 
events connected with our history are briefty recorded. 

<< Mabyleboke, irsefn€a«?<;^.-^Thoma8 Tufton Hunt, proMIfto be a 
clergyman, but wearing an appeoraaoe of extreme squalor, waa broui^t 
before Mr. Beaksby at this office, charged 0t, with dnmk and 
very disorderly on Tuesday se’onight, all|^«ltttovouilDg by fbroe and 
VOL. VI.— NO. 81. d. 
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threats to effect his re-entrance into a house in Thornhaugh Street, from 
yrhihh he had been previously ejected in a most unclerical and inebriated 
state. 

“ On being taken to the station-house, the reverend gentleman lodged 
a complaint on his own side, and averred that he had been stupefied and 
hocuBsed in the house in Thornhaugh Street by means of some drug, and 
that whilst in this state he had been robbed of a bill for 383Z,, drawn by 
a person in New York, and accepted by Mr. P. Firmin, barrister, of 
Parchment Jhiildings, Temple. 

“ Mrs. Brandon, the landlady of the liousp, No. — , Thornhaugh Street, 
has been in the habit of letting lodgings for many years past, and several of 
her friends, including Mr. Firmin, Mr. Bidlcy, the Rl. Acad., and other 
gentlemen, were in attendance to apeak to her character, which is most 
respectable. After Z 24. had given evidence, the servant deposed that 
Hunt had been more than once disorderly and drunk befoi’c that house, 
and had heen forcil)ly ejected from it. On the night when the alleged 
robbery was iviid to have taken plac(*, he had visited the house in Thorn- 
haugh Street, had left it in an inebriated state, and returned some hours 
afterwards vowing that he had been robbed of the document in question. 

“ Mr. P. Firmin said ; * 1 am a barrister, and have chambers at Parch- 
ment Buildings, Temple, and know the person calling himself Hunt. I have 
not accepted any bill of exchange, nor is my signature alHxcd to afijr such 
document.’ 

“ At this stage the worthy magistrate interposed, and said that this only 
went to prove that the bill was not completed by Mr. F.’s acceptance, and 
would by no means conclude the case set up before him. Dealing with it, 
however, on the merits, and looking at the way in which tlic charge had 
been preferred, and the entire absence of sufficient testimony to warrant 
him in deciding that even a piece of paper had been abstracted in that 
house, or by the person accused, and believing that if he were to commit, 
a conviction would be impossible, he dismissed the charge. 

** The lady left the court with her friends, and the accuser, when called 
upon to pay a fine for drunkenness, broke out into very unclcrical lan- 
guage, in the midst of which he was forcibly removed.” 

Philip Firmin’s statement tlmt he had given ijo hill of exchange, was 
made not without hesitation on his part, and indeed at his friends’ 
strong entreaty. It was addressed not so much to the sitting magistrate, as to 
that elderly individual at New York, who was warned no more to forge 
his son’s name. I fear a coolness ensued between Philip and his parent in 
consequence of the yo'unger man’s behaviour. The doctor had thought 
>ottor of his boy than to suppose that, at a moment of necessity^ Philip 
would desert him. He forgave Philip, nevertheless. Pcrlraps since his 
marriage other influences were at work upon him, &c. The parent made 
further rcmaiksin this strain. A man who takes your money is naturally 
olFcndcd if you remonstrate ; you wound his sense of delicacy by protest- 
ing against his putting his hand in your pocket. The elegant doctor in 
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New Yoilc continued to speak of his unhappy son witli a mournful sliolco 
of the head; he said, perhaps believed, that Jphilip’s imprudence was in 
part the cause of his own exile. “ This is not the kind of enteitainment to 
whicli I would have invited you at my own honso in England,” he Avould 
say. “ I th<.)ught to have ended my days there, and to have left iny sou 
in comfort, nay splendour. I am an exile in poverty : and ho — ^but I 
will use no hard words.” And to his fomale patients he would say : “ No, my 
dear madam 1 Not a syllable of reproach sh.ill escape these lips regarding 
that misguided boy I But you can feel for me ; I know you can feel for 
me.” In the old days, a high-spirited highwayman, who took a coaclir 
passenger’s purse, thought himself injured, and the traveller a shabby 
fellow, if he secreted a guinea or two undet the cushions. In tho doctor’s 
now rare letters, he breathed a manly sigh here and there, to think that he 
had lost the confidence of his boy. I do believe that certain ladic'S of our 
actjuaintance were inclined to think that the elder Firmin had burn not 
alt ()g( thcr well used, however much they loved .'ind admired the Little 
iSistcr for her lawless act in her boy’s defence. But this main point we 
had won. The doctor at New York took the warning, and wrote his son’s 
signature upon no more bills f>i‘ exchange. The good Goodenough’s loan 
was carried back to him in tlio very coin which he had supplied. Ho said 
that his little nurse Brandon was splonlidc niendaxj and that her robbery 
was a sublimo and courageous act of war. 

In BO far, since his marriage, Mi . I’lii lip had been pretty foi tiinate. 
At need, friends had come to him. In moments of peril he had had 
.succour and relief 'fhougli he had maiiied without money, f.ite had sent 
liim a sufficiency. Ilis flask had never been emi>ty, and there was always 
meal in his bin. Bnt now hard tiials were in store for him: hard trials 
■which wp li.ive said were enduiable, and which he has long since lived 
through. Any man who has played the game of life or whist, knows how 
for one wdiile he will have a seiies of good cards dealt him, and again will 
get no trumps at all. After he got into liis house in Milman Street and 
quitted the Little Sister’s kind roof, our fiiend’s good fortune seemed to 
deseit him. “ Perhaps it was a punishment for my pride, because 1 was 
haughty with her, and — and jealous of tliat dear good little creature,” poor 
Charlotte afterwards owned in conversation with other fi lends: — *‘but our 
fortune seemed to change when we were away from her, and that I 
must own.” 

PerliapB, when she was yet under Mrs. Brandon’s roof, tho Littlo 
Sister’s provident care had done a great deal more for Charlotte than 
Charlotte knew. Mis. Philip hod the most simple tastes in the world, and 
upon herself never spent an unnecessary shilling. Indeed, it was a 
wonder, considering her small expenses, how neat and nice Mrs. Philip 
ever looked. But she never could deny herself when the children wore iij 
question; and had them arrayed in all sorts of fine clothes; and stitched, 
and hemmed all day and night to decorate their littlo persons ; and in 
reply to the remonstrances of the matrons her friends, showed how it was 

C— 2 
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impossible cbildrcn could be dressed for less cost. If anything ailed 
them, quick, the doctor iHust be sent for. Not worthy Goodenough, 
who came without a fee, and pooh-poohed her alarms and anxieties ; but 
dear Mr. Bland, who had a feeling heart, and was himself a father of 
children, and who supported those children by the produce of the pills, 
diaughts, powders, visits, which he bestowed on all families into whose 
doors he entered. Bland’s sympathy was very consolatory ; but it was 
found to be very costly at the end of the year. And, what then ? ” says 
Charlotte, with kindling cheeks. ‘‘ Do you suppose we should grudge that 
money, which was to give health to our dearest, dearest babies? No. 
You can’t have such a bad opinion of me ns that ! ” And accordingly 
Mr. Bland received a nice little annuity from our friends.* Philip had a 
joke about his wife’s housekeeping which perhaps may apply to other 
young women who are kept by over- watchful mothers too much in statu 
pupillari. When tlicy were married, or about to be married, Philip asked 
Charlotte what she would order for dinner ? She promptly said she would 
order leg of mutton. “And aflcr leg of mutton V ” “ Leg of beef, to bo sure !” 
BJiys Mrs. Charlotte, looking very jdeased, and knowing. And the fact is, 
as this little housekeeper was obliged demuiely to admit, their household 
hi 11s increased proditjhv 'ilt/ after they left Thornhaugh Street . “ And I can’t 
understand, my dear, how the grocer’s book should mount up so ; and the 
butterman’s, and the beer,” &c. &c. We have often seen the pretty little 
head bent over the dingy volumes, puzzling, puzzling: and the eldest 
child would hold up a warning finger to ours, and tell them to be very 
quiet, as mamma was at her “ atounts.” 

And now, I grieve to say, money became scarce for the payment of 
these accounts ; and though Philip fancied he hid his anxieties from his 
wife, be sure she loved him too much to be deceived by one of the 
clumsiest bypocrites in tlio world. Only, being a niucb cleverer hypocrite 
than her husband, she pretended to be deceived, and acted her part so well 
that poor Philip was mortified with her gaiety, and chose to fancy his wife 
was indiftbrent to their misfortunes. Bhc ought not to be so smiling and 
happy, he thought; and, as usual, bemoaned his lot to his friends. “ I come 
home racked with care, and thinking of those inevitable bills ; 1 shudder 
sir, at every note that lies on the hall table, and would tremble as I dashed 
them open as they do on the stage. But I laugh and put on a jaunty air, 
and humbug Char. And I hear her singing about the house and laughing 
and cooing witli the children, by Jove. Site's not aware of anything. She 
does not know how dreadfully the res domi is squeezing me. But before 
marriage she did, I tell you. Then, if anything annoyed me, she divined 
it. If I felt ever so little unwell, you should have seen the alarm in her 
face ! It was * Philip, dear, how pale you are; ’ or, ‘ Philip, how flushed 
you arc ; ’ or, ‘ I am sure you have had a letter from your fother. Why 
do you conceal anything from me, sir? You never should — never I ’ And 
now when the fox is gnawing at my side xmder my cloak, 1 laugh and 
grin so naturally that she believes I am all right, and she comes to meet 
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flouncing the children about in my flice, and wearing an air of con- 
summate happiness I I would not deceive her for the world, you know. 
But it’s moitifying. Don’t tell me ! It is mortifying to bo tossing a'wakc 
all night, and racked with care all day, and have the wife of your bosom 
chattering and singing and laughing, as if there were no cares, or doubts, 
or duns in the uorld. If I had the gout and she Avere to laugh and sing, 
I should not call that sympathy. If I were arrested for debt, and she 
A»eie to come giinning and laughing to tlic sponging-hou&e, I tJiould not 
call that consolation. Why doesn’t she fool ? She ought to fet 1. There’s 
Bct'^y, our pai lour-maid. Theie’a the old fellow who comes to eloau the 
boots and knives. I'/uif hiiow Iioav hard up I am. And my Avife sings 
and dances Avhilot I am on the verge of min, by Jove; and giggles and 
Liugh'i a<^ if life Avas a p inlomime ! ” 

Then the man and woman into Avhosi cars po tr Philip roarcl out his 
confessions and gritfs, hung Joami tluir bhishing heads in humbh'd silence. 
'J’hcy are tolerably piosperoiis in life, and, I fear, aic pieWy well satisfiotT 
Avith themselves and each olhtr. A Avomau Avho searetly ever does any 

wrong, and lules and governs her own house and taniily, as my , as 

the Avife of the leader’s huiiible servant most notoriously docs, often 
becomes — must it be SiUd ? — too cciiain of htr own viitue, and is too 
sure of the correctness of her OAvn opiiuon. We viiluous people give 
advice a good deal, and set a consideiiible value upon that advice. We 
meet a certain man who has f.illen among tiiieves, lot us say. We succour 
him nadily enough. Wc lake lum kindly to the inn, and pay his score 
there : but avc say to the landlord, “ You must give this iioor man hia 
bed , his medicine at such a time, and his broth at such another. But, 
mind you, he must have that physic, and no other ; that broth Avhen we 
order it. Wc take his case in hand, you uuderatand. Don’t listen to him 
or anybody else. We know all about everything. Good-by. 'Take care 
of him. Mind the medicine and the broth I ” and Mr. Benefactor or Lady 
Bountiful goes atvay, perfectly self-satisfied. 

Do you take this allegory 7 Wlien Philip complained to us of his 
Avife’s friskiness and gaiety ; Avlicn ho bitterly contrasted her levity and 
carelessness with his own despondency and doubt, Charlotte’s two prin- 
cipal fiionds were smitten by shame. “ Oh, Philip 1 dear Philip I ” his 
female adviser said (having looked at her husband once or twice as Firmin 
spoke, and in vain endeavoured to keep her guilty eyes down on her 
work), “ Charlotte has done this, because she is humble, and because slie 
takes the advice of friends who are not. She knows everything, and more 
than everything ; for her dear tender heart is filled with apprehension. 
But we told her to shoAV no sign of care, lest her husband should be dis- 
turbed. And sbe trusted in us; and she puts her trust elsewhere, Philip; 
and she has hidden her own anxieties, lest yours should be increased ; 
and has met you gaily when her heart was full of dread. We think she 
has done wrong now ; but she did so because she was so simple, and 
trusted in us who advised her wrongly. Now we see that there ought to 
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have been perfect confidence always between yon, and that it is her 
simplicity and fivith in ns which have misled her.” 

Jfinlip ljung down hia head for a moment, and hid his eyes ; and avc 
knew, during that minute when hia face was coucealed from us, how his 
•grat('lii] lieart was employed. 

“ And you know, dear Philip ” says Laura, looking at her husband, 

and nodding to that person, who certainly understood the hint. 

“ And I say, Finniri,” breaks in the lady’s husband, “ you understand, 
if you are at all — that is, if you — that is, if we can ” 

“Hold your longue ! ” shouts Firmin, Avith a face beaming over with 
happiness. “I know what you mean. You beggar, you are going to 
Ofi'er mo money 1 1 see it in your face ; bless you both 1 But we’ll try 

and do without, please heaven. And — and it’s worth feeling a pinch of 
I)Overly to find Mich friends as I have had, and to share it with such a — 
^Huch a— dash — dear little thing as I ha\e at home. And I won’t try and 
humbug Char any more. I’m bad at that sort of business. And good- 
night, and ril never forget your kindness, never I ” And he is off a 
moment afterwards, and junij)ing down the ste^js of our door, and so into 
the park. And though there were not five pounds in the jioor little house 
in Milman Str(>et, there Avere not Iavo happier people in London that night 
than Charlotte and Philip Finuin. If he had his troubles, our friend had 
his immense cousolatioiis. Fortunate he, however poor, who has friends 
to help, and love to console him in his trials. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

In which the Luck goes vehy much against us. 



VERY man and woman amongst us 
has made his voyage to Ldliput, 
and liis torn- in the kingdom of 
Brobdingnag. When I go to iny 
native country town, the local 
paper announces our anival , the 
libouuib touch their hats as the 
pony-cluuse passtn, the f.nls and 
old women diop curtsies j Mr. 
Hicks, the grocer and hatter, tomes 
to lus door, and makcB a bow, and 
smnks and smiles. When our 
neighbour Sir John arrives at the 
bull, be is a still guatcr pcisonage ; 
tlie btll-nngerB greet the hall family 
withapcalj the lector walks over 
on an early day, and pays his \i8it ; 
and the farmers at market press 
round for a nod of recognition. Sir 
John at home is in Lilliput : in 
Belgrave Scpuire ho is in Brobding- 
nag, where almost everybody we 


ineei is ever so muen toiler than our- 
solves. Which do you lit® bcsl, to be a giant amongst the pigmies, or a 
pigmy among tlio giants ? " I know wh.it soit of company I prefer myself- 
but that 18 not the point. What I would hint is, that we possibly give 
ouise ves patronizing airs before small people, as folks higher placed than 
ogives give themselves airs before m. Patronizing airs ? Old Miss 
Mumbles, the half-pay Ueutcnaiit’s daughter, who lives ovortbo plumber’s, 
with her maid, givet herself in her degree more airs than any duchess in 
t ^avia, and would leave the room if a tradesman’s wife sat down in it. 

Now it has been said that few men in this city ol London are so simple 
ra their manners as PhiUp Firmin, and that be treated the patron whose 
bii^ he ate, and the wealthy relative who condescended to visit him 
w. h a like freedom He is blunt but not femiliar, and is not a whit more 
Mte to my lord than to Jack or Tom at the coffee-house. He resento 
faimlianty fiom vulgar persons, and those who venture on it retire 
and mortiBed after coming into collision with Urn. As for the people be 
loves, he grovels before them, worships their bootetips, and theL ^wn- 
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hema. Bat he submits to them, not for their wealth or rank, but for lovers 
Bake. He submitted very magnanimously at first, to the kindnesses and 
caresses of Lady Bingwood and her daughters, being softened and won by 
the regard which they showed for his wife and children. 

Although Sir John was for the Rights of Man everywhere, all over the 
world, and had pictures of Franklin, Lafayette, and Washington in his 
library, he likewise had portraits of his own ancestors in that apartment, 
and entertained a very high opinion of the present representative of the 
Ringwood family. The character of the late chief of the house was noto- 
rious. Lord Ringwood’s life had been irregular and his morals loose. His 
tjilents were consid (.Table, no doubt, but they had not been devoted to serious 
study or directed to useful ends. A wild man in early life, he had only 
changed his practices in later life in consequence of ill health, and became 
a hermit as a Certain Person became a monk. He was a frivolous person 
to the end, and was not to bo considered as a public man and statesman; 
and this light-minded man of pleasure had boon advanced to the thii’d 
rank of the peerage, whilst his successor, his superior in intellect and 
morality, remained a Baronet still. How blind the Ministry was which 
refused to recognize so much talent and worth ! Had there been public 
virtue or common sense in the governors of the nation, merits like Sir 
John’s never could have been overlooked. But IMinisters were notoriously 
a family clique, and only helped each other. Promotion and patronage 
were disgracefully monopolized by the m('mb(T8 of a very few families 
who wore not hotter men of busineFS, men of better character, men of 
more ancient lineage (though birtli, of course, Wtos a mere accident) than 
Sir John himself. In a word, until they gave him a peerage, he saw very 
little hope for the cabinet or tlie country. 

In a very early page of this history mention was made of a certain 
Philip Ringwood, to whose protection Philip Firmin’s mother confided 
her boy when he was first sent to school. Philip Ringwood was Firmin’s 
senior by seven years ; he came to Old Parr Street twice or thrice during 
his stay at school, condescended to take the “ tips,” of which the poor 
doctor was liberal enough, but never deigned to take any notice of young 
Firmin, who looked up to his kinsman with awe and trembling. From 
school Philip Ringwood speedily departed to college, and then entered upon 
public life. He was the eldest sou of Sir John Ringwood, with whom our 
iriend bos of late made acquaintance. 

Mr. Ringwood was a much greater personage than the baronet his 
father. Even when the latter succeeded to Lord Ringwood’s estates and 
came to London, he could scarcely be said to equal his son in social rank; 
and the younger patronized his parent. What is the secret of great social 
success? It is not to be gained by beauty, or wealth, or birth, or wit, or 
valour, or eminence of any kind. It is a gift of Fortune, bestowed, like 
that goddess's favours, capriciously. Look, dear madam, at the most fashion- 
able ladies at present reigning in London. Are they better bred, or more 
amiable, or richer, or more beautiful than yourself? See, good sir, the 
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men wlio lead the fasliion, and stand in tlio bow window at Black’s; arc 
they wiser, or wittier, or more agreeable people than you ? And yet you 
know wliat your fate would be if you were put up at that club. Sir 
Jolin Kingw'ood never dared to be ju-oposed there, even after his great 
accession of tbrtunc on the carl’s death. Ilia son did.not encourage him. 
People even said that Kingwood would blackball his father if he dared to 
oiTer himself as a candidate. 

I never, I sjiy, could understand the reason of Philip Ringwood’s success 
in liA', though you must acknowledge that ho is one of our most (’uiiiiLnjt 
tlaudies. lie is aflable to dukes, lie patronizes marquises. lie is not 
witty. lie is not clevt r. He dees not give good dinners. How many 
baronets arc there in lh( Biitish empire / Look to your book, ainl sec. 1 
till ^ou there are in;iuy of these whom Philip Tlingwood would scarcely 
admit to W'ait at one of his bad dinners. By calmly as^ertiivg huiiself in 
liio, this man has achieved Ins social cminenc(‘. \Ve may hale him; but 
wi acknowledge his superioiity. Por instance, I should as soon think of 
asking him to dine wi^^h me, as I shoukl of slapping the Ai’chbishop of 
Canterbuiy on the back. 

Mr. Kingwood has a meagre little h(.use in May Fair, and belongs to 
a public oflicG, where he patronizes las chef. Ilia own family bow down 
bclbie him. his mother is liumble in his company; his sisters arc respect- 
ful; his father docs not brag of Iris own liberal principles, and never 
alludes to the rights of man in the .son’s presence. lie is called “ Mr. 
llingAVood” in the family. The person who is least in awe of him is his 
younger brother, who has boon known to make faces beliind the elder’s 
back. But he is a dreadfully headstrong and ignorant child, and respects 
nothing. Lady Ilingwood, by the way, is Mr. liingwood’s stepmothor. 
Ilis own mother was the daughter of a noble bouse, and died in giving 
biitb to this paragon. 

Philip Firmin, who had not set eyes upon his kinsman since they were 
at school together, remembered some stories which were current about 
Ringwood, and by no means to that eminent dandy’s credit— stories of 
intrigue, of play, of various libertine exploits on Mr. Bingwood’s part. 
One day, Philip and Charlotte dined with Sir John, who was talking and 
chirping, and la.ying down the law, and bragging aw'ay according to bis wont, 
when his son entered and asked for dinner. He had accepted an invitation 
to dine at Garterton House. The duke had one of his attacks of gout just 
before dinner. The dinner was off. If Lady Ringwood would give him a 
slice of mutton, ho would be very much obliged to her. A place was soon 
found for him. “ And, Philip, this is your namesake, ai^, our cousin, 
Mr. Philip Firmin,” said the baronet, presenting bis sou to bis kinatr^nTt 

“ Your father used to give me sovereigns, when I waa at school, I 
have a faint recollection of you, too. Little white-headed boy, weren’t 
you ? How is the doctor, and Mrs, Firmin ? All right ? ** 

Why, don’t you know his father ran away ?” caUs out the youngest 
member of the famUy. “ Don’t kick me, Emily. He did run away I ” 
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Then Mr. Rinj^wood i cmoinborcd, and a faint bluali tinged his face. 

“ Lapse of time. J know. iSliouldn’t Lave asked after such a lapse of 
time.” And Ijc mentioiK'd a case in which a duke, who was very for- 
getful, liad .asked :i iiianjuis about his wife who liad run away with an 
cfirl, and made iiirjiiirios about the duke’s son, who, as everybody knew, 
was not on lerins with his father. 

“ This is Firmiri — IMrs. Philip Firmin I” cried Lady Ringwood, 

rather nervously; and I suj)posc‘ Mrs. Philip blushed, .and the blush 
became lier ; ior ]\rr. liingwood afterwards condescended 1o say to one of 
his sisters, tljjit tlieir new-found relative seemed one of your rongh-aiid- 
ready sort of gcntleuK’n, but his wifo was really very well bred, and 
quite a pretty young woman, and presentable anywhere — ^really any where. 
Cliarlotte ^vas asked to sing one or two of her little songs after dinner. 
Mr. Pingwood was delighted. Her voice was perfectly true. What she 
Fuug, she snug admii'ably. And he was good enough to hum over one of 
her songs (during wlucdi perronnaiK-c he showed that Jns voice was not 
exempt from little frailties), and to .say he had heard Lady Philomela 
Shakerley sing tlial very song at (fleiim.-ivis, last autumn; and it was .such 
a favourite fluit the duchess asked tor it every night — actually every 
night. Wlien our Iriends were going home, Mr. liingwood gave Philip 
almost the whole of one finger to .sh.ako; and while Philip was inwardly 
raging .at his imj)ertiiienee, believed that lie had entirely fascinated his 
humble relatives, and that he had been most good-natured and friendly. 

1 cannot tell why this man’s patronage chafed and goaded our worthy 
ftiend so as to drive him beyond the bounds of all politeness and reason. 
The artless remarks of the little boy, and the occasional simple Bpccclic.s 
of the young ladies, had only tickled Philip’s humour, and served to amuse 
him when lie met his relatives. I suspect it Avas a certain free-and-easy 
maniuT Avhich Mr. liingwood chose to adopt toAvards Mrs. Philip, which 
annoyed her liusband. lie had said nothing at which offence could be 
taken : perhaps he was quite unconscious of offending ; nay, thought himself 
eminently pleasing : pc'rliaps ho w.ns not more impertinent toAvards her 
than towards other women ; but in talking about him, Mr. Firmin’s eyes 
flashed Afery fiercely, and he spoke of his new acquaintance and relativ c, 
with hifl usual extreme candour, as an upstart, and an arrogant conceited 
puppy whose cars he would like to pull. 

llow do good women learn to discover men who arc not good ? Is 
it by instinct ? How do they learn tliose stories about men ? I protest 1 
never told my wife anything good or bad regarding this Mr. Riugwood, 
though of course, as a man about town, I have heard — who has not ? — 
litOc anecdotes regarding his career. His conduct in that affair with 
Miss WilloAvby was heartless and cruel ; his behaviour to that unhappy 
Blanche Painter nobody can defend. My wifo conveys her opinion 
regarding Philip liingwood, hia life, principles, and morality, by looks and 
silences whidi are more awful and killing than the bitterest words of sar- 
casDi or reproof. Philip Firmin, who knows her ways, watches her features, 
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and, .as I have said, humbles himself at her feet, marked the lady’s awful 
looks, wlion he came to describe to us his meeting witli his cousin, and 
the magnificent patronizing airs which Mr. Ringwood assumed. 

“Wluit?” ho said, ‘‘you don’t like him any more than T do'^ I 
thought you would not ; and I am so glad.” 

Philip’s friend said she did not know hlr. Ringwood, and had never 
siiokcn ii word to liim in her life. 

“ Yes ; but you know of him,” cries the impetuous Firmiii. “Wli.it 
do you know of him, v itli his monstrous ])Uppyism and arrogance ? ” ( >h, 

hlrs, Tjanra knew very litt’e of liim. She did not believe — she had mUcli 
rather not believe — what (ho world said about Mr. Kinjrwood. 

“ Supi»ose ^\t* weu' to sisk the WooJeoinbes their opinion of your cha- 
racter, Philip ? ” cries tliat gentleman’s biogiaplier, with a laugh. 

‘‘ My dear si) Laura, with .» yit severer lonl., the seventy ofwhini 
glance I must explain. The differtnci ? of Wooleombe and his wife were 
notorious. Tlieir nnhapiiiness was known to all tho Avorld. Soeiot}'^ whl.^ 
beginnincr te look Avith a v( ry, vi‘ry cold face upon Mrs. Wooleombe. After 
quairels, jealousies, battles, reconciliations, scenes of renewed violence 
and fiuioii-. hiiigiiiige, had < ome indiftej en(*e, and tho most lecklosH gaiety 
on the Moiuaii'a part. Ib i home was hjilendid, but mean and miserable ; 
all sorts of stiiries weie nie regarding her Imsband’s brutal treatment of 
poor Ague-, and Ikm own imprudent behaviour. Mrs. Laura wasindignant 
when tins luihapjiy woman’s name wan ever mentioned, except when she 
llionght liow our warm, true-hearted IMiiJip had escaped from tho heartless 
civil 1 11 re. “What a blessing it -was that you wore ruined, Pliilip, and 
that she dcseited ^ou ! ” Lama would wiy. “What fortune would repay 
you for inai lying sueh a woman I ” 

“ Indeocl it was worth all 1 had to lose her,” s.ays Philip, “ and so the 
doctor and 1 are (puts. If he hud not spent my fortune, Agnes would 
have married me. If she had married me, 1 might have turned Othello, 
aud have been hung for smothering her. Why, if I had not been 
poor, I should never have been married to little Char — and fancy not 
being married to Char 1 ” The W'orthy fellow here lapses into silence, and 
indulges iu an inward rapture at the idea of his own excessive happiness. 
Then he is scared again at the thought which his own imagination has 
laised. ‘ 

“ 1 say ! Fancy being without the kids and Cliar 1 ” he cries with a 
blank look. 

“ That liorrible fitlier — that dreadful mother — pardon me, Philip ; 
but when I think of the worldliness of those unhappy people, and how 
that poor unhappy woiaau has been bred in it, and mined by it— I am so, 
BO, BO — enragedy that I can’t keep my temper I ” cries the lady. “ la the 
woman answerable, or the parents, who hardened her heart, and Bold 

her — sold her to that 01” Our illustrious friend Wooleombe was 

Bignided by “ that 0,'* and the lady once more paused, choked with wrath 
as she thought about that O, and tlmt O’s wife* 
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“ I wonder he has not Otliello’d her,” remarks Pliilip, with his hands 
in his pockets. “ I sliould, if she had been mine, and gone on as they say 
felic is going on.” 

“ It is dreadful, dreadful to contemplate ! ” coniiiiucs the lady. “ To 
think she was sold by her owm parents, poor thing, poor thing 1 The 
guilt is with them who led her wrong.” 

** Nay,” says one of the three interlocutors. “ Why slop at poor Mr. 
and Mrs. Twysdcii ? Why not let them off, and accuse their parents ? who 
lived worldly too in their generation. Or, stay; they descend from William 
the Conqueror. Let us absolve poor Weldoue 'J'wysdon, and his heartless 
wife, and have the Norman into court.” 

“ Ah, Aithur 1 Did not our sin begin with the beginning,” cries the 
lady, “ and have we not its remedy ? Oli, this poor creature, this poor 
eieature! l\Iay bhe know where to take lefnge fiom it, and learn to 
rept'iit in time ! ” 

The Georgian and Circassian girls, they .-^riy, used to submit to their 
lot very complacently, and were quite eag(‘r to get to market at Coii- 
Rtantinople and be sold. IMis. Woolcoinbo wanted iiol'tody to tempt bur 
away from poor Philip. She hojjped away from th'‘ old love, as soon as 
ever the new one app('ar(*d Avith his ‘b.ag of money. She knew quite Avell 
to whom she was selJing herself, and for what. The b’mpter needed no 
skill, or artifice, or elocpiencc. lie had none. Ihit he showi'dher a pursi*, 
and three fine houses — and she came. Innocent child, forsooth 1 She 
knew quite as much about the world as jiapa and mamma; and the 
lawyers did not look to lier settlement more Avaiily, and coolly, tiian bhe 
herself did. Did she not live on it afterwards ? I do not say she lived 
reputably, but most comfortably : as Paris, and Kome, and Naples, and 
Florence can tell you, Avbore she is well known; where she receives a great 
deal of a certain kind of coinpany; where she is scorned and flattered, and 
splendid, and lonely, and miseralde. She is not miserable when she sees 
children: slie does not care for other persons’ children, as she never did 
for her own, even whim they were taken fi om her. She is of course hurt 
and angry, w'hon quite eominon, vulgar people, not in society, you under- 
stand, turn away from her, and avoid her, and Avon’t come to her parties. 
Slie gives excellent dinners A\hich jolly fogeys, rattling bachelors, and 
doubtful ladies frequent: but sbe is alone and unhappy — unhappy because 
she docs not see parents, sister, or brother ! Allo?is, man bon Monsieur ! 
She never cared for parents, sister, or brother ; or for baby : or for man 
(except once for Philip a little, little bit, when her pulse would sometimes 
go up two beats in a minute at his appearance). But she is unhappy, 
because slic is losing her figure, and from tight lacing her nose has become 
very red, and the pearl powder won’t lie on it somehoAv. And though 
you may have thought Woolcombe an odious, ignorant, and underbred 
little wretch, you must own tliat at least he had red blood in his veins. 
Did he not spend a great part of his fortune for the possession of this cold 
wife. For whom did she ever make a sacrifice, or feel a pan^7 I am 
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sure a greater misfortune than any which has befallen friend Philip might 
liayc happened to him, and so congratulate him on his escape. 

Having vented his wrath upon the arrogance and impertinence of this 
solemn puppy of a Philip Ringwood, our friend went away somewhat 
soothed to his club iu St. James’s Street. The Megatherium Club is only 
a very few doora from the much more aristocratic establishment of 
Black’s. Mr. Philip Ringwood and Mr. Woolcombc were standing on the 
steps of Black's. Mr. liingwood waved a graceful little kid-gloved hand 
lo Philiji, aud smiled on him. Mr. Woolcombc glared at our friend out 
of his opal eyeballp. Philip had once proposed to kick Woolcombc into 
the sea. Jlc Romehow felt as if be would like to treat Ringwood to the 
Fame bath. Meanwhilo, M r. Ringwood kiboiired under the notion thrit 
he and his new-found ncfpiaintnncc were on the very best possible 
terms. 

At one time poor little Woolcombc loved to bo scon with Philip 
Ringwood. He thought lie acquired distinction from the companionship 
of that man of fashion, and would liang on Ringwood as they walked the 
Pall Mall pavement. 

“Do you know that great bulking, overbearing brute ? ” says Wool- 
combo to his companion on the steps of Black’s. Perhaps somebody 
ovei'hcarcl llicm from the bow-window. (1 tell you everything is over- 
heard ill London, and a groat deal more too.) 

“Brute, is be?” says Ringwood; “ .‘<f‘ems a rough, overbearing sort 
of chap.” 

“ Blackguard dc'ctor’s son. Bankrupt. Father ran away,” says the 
dusky iiuiu with the opal eyeballs. 

“ 1 have heard he was a rogue — the doctor ; but I like him. Remember 
he gave me three sovereigns wlien J was at school. Ahvays like a fellow 
who tips you when you are at school.” And here Ringwood beckoned 
hib brougham w-liicli was in waiting. 

“ yiiall wc see you at dinner ? Where arc you going ? ” asked lilr. 
Woolcombc. “ If you arc going towards ” 

“ Towards Gray’s Inn, to see my lawyer ; have an appointment there ; 
be with you at eight I ” And Mr. Ringwood skipped into his little 
brougham and was gone. 

Tom Kaves told Philip. Tom Eaves belongs to Black’s Club, to Bays’s, 
to tlie Jlegathcrium, I don’t know to how many clubs in St. James’s 
Strc(‘t. Tom Laves knows everybody’s business, and all the scandal of 
all the clubs for the last forty years. lie knows who has lost money and 
to whom ; what is the talk of the opera box and what the scandal of the 
coulisses; who is making love to whose daughter. Whatever men and 
women are doing in May Fair, is the farrago of Tom’s libel. He knows 
so many stories, that of course he makes mistakes in names sometimes, and 
siiys that Jones is on the verge of ruin, when he is thriving and prosperous, 
and it is poor Brown who is in dilEculties ; or informs us that Mrs. Fanny 
is flirting with Captain Ogle when both are as innocent of a flirtation as 
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you aud I arc. Tom certainly is mischievous, and often is wrong; but 
when ho speaks of our neiglibours he is amusing. 

“ It is as good as a play to sec liingwood and Othello together,” says 
Tom to Philip. “ How proud the black man is to be seen with hiju I Heard 
him abuse you to Itingw^ood. Uingwood stuck up for you and for your 
poor govcrnorr-ai>oke up like a luau — like a man who sticks up for a fellow 
who is down. How the black man brags about having Ringwood to 
dinner 1 Always having him to dinner. You should have seen Ringwood 
shake him off! Said he was going to Gray’s Inn. Heard him say Gray’s 
Inn Lan(‘ to his man. Don’t believe a word of it.” 

Now 1 dare say you are much too fashionable to know that IVIilman 
Street is a little cuJ de sac ol a street, which leads into Guildford Street, 
which J(’ad'^ into Gray’s Inn Lane. Philip W'cut his way homeward*?, 
shaking off Tom Eaves, who, for his part, trolled off to his other club^, 
iclliug people how hchaJ been talking with that bankrupt doctor’s 
son, and wondering how Pliilip shoidd get inoru'y enough to pay his eliih 
subscription. Pliilip then Avent on his Avay, striding homewards at liis 
usual manly pace. 

WliOHO black brougham was that ? — the black brougham Avitli the 
chestnut liorse Avalking up and down Guildford Street. Mr. Ringwood’s 
crc.st Ava.s on tlic liritugliaiu. AVlien I’hilip entered his drawing-room, 
having ojiciied the door with his oavu key, there sat Mr. J ting wood, talking 
to Mrs. Cliurlotte, Avho avuis taking ii cup of tea at five o’clock. She ami 
tlie children liked that ciij) of tea. Sometimes it servt'd Mrs. Char lor 
dinner Avlieii Pliilip dined from home. 

“ If J had kuoAvii you Avere coming here, you might have brought me 
home aud saved me a long walk,” said Philip, “ Aviping a burning 
Ibrehead.” 

“ So I might — so 1 might I ” siiid the other. “ I never thought of it. 
I had to see my hiAvyer in Gray’s Inn; and it was then I thought of 
coming on to see you, as 1 was telling Mrs. Firmin ; and a very nice quiet 
place you live in 1 ” 

This was very well. But for the first and only time of his life, Philip 
was jealous. 

“ Don’t drub so with your feet I Don’t like to ride when you jog so 
on the floor,” said Philiji’s eldest darling, who had clambered on pupa’s 
knee. “ Why do you look so ? Don’t R(iueeze ray arm, papa ! ” 

Mamma was utterly unaware that Philip had any cause for agitation. 
“ You have walked all the way from Westrainater, and the club, and you 
are ([uite hot and tired 1 " she said. “ Some tea, my dear?’^ 

I’hilip nearly choked with Hie tea. From under his hair, which fell 
over his forehead, he looked into his wife’s face. It wore such a sweet 
look of innocence and wonder, that, as he regarded her, the spasm of jea- 
lousy jiassed off. No: there was no look of guilt in those tender eyes. 
Philip could only read in them the wife’s tender love and anxiety fur 
himself 
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But what of Mr. RingwootVa fact*^ When the first little bhi>h and 
hesitation liacl passed away, ?ilr. Itingwood’s paJe countenance roassumed 
that calm self-satisfu d smile, which it enstomarily wore. “ The coolnc&s 
of the nvm maddened me,” said Philip, talking about the little occurrence 
afiei-wards, and to his usual confidant. 

“ Gracious powers,” erirs the other. “If I went to see Charlotte and 
the children, would yru he jeahuis of me, you bearded Turk? Are you 
])r(*pared •with soc k and bowstring for every man who visits Mrs. Firmin ? 
if you are to com ' out in tliis eharaiter, you will lead youiself and ■your 
wife ]ii( tly lives. Of coiirsi* you (juairelled with Lovelace then and lJ‘( '< » 
and thieatened to throw liim out of window then and there? Yoni 

custom i < to stiike when you arc hot; witness ” 

“ Oh, dear, no ! ” cut. i J’liilip, intonu])Ung me. “ I have not quarrelled 
with him yet.” And he gioiin 1 his tec'th, and ga\ ' a veiy finer ghuo 
wMth his eyes. “1 sate him out qiiiti t tv illy. I ^vetit with him to tile 
door ; and I have left directions that ho is ni'\<r to pass it again — thar.s 
all. But 1 liave not (piandled with him i*\ tin* least. Two men nevi r 
behaved inort pt.Iilf ly l! in wc did. We bowed and euuned at entdi ollitr 
cpiite amiably. But 1 own, when he held out his hand, I wan obliged to 
keep mine behind my back, lor they lelt v^ery mi'- ‘liievous, and inclined 

to Well, never iiiii.d. I\ilnp‘ it .s, as you say; and ho means 

no ‘■ 01 1 of li inn.” 

WhoK, I ^ ly again, do women ham all the mischief they know? 
Wliy slioiild my wife liave mkIi a mistrust and horror of this goni Ionian ? 
SIk took PlnlijiV side entirely. She '^aid she thought lie w.ns quite right 
ill Leejiing that per-'On out ol Ins Imuse. What did aht* know about that 
jicrson ? Did I lu ' know ni} ‘.cli lie was a libertine, and led a bad 
life. lie liad led young men astray, and taught them to gamble, and 
helped them to ruin themselves. Wc have all heard stories about the 
late Sir Philip lluigwood; that hist scandal in which he was engaged, 
three years ago, and which brought his career to an end at Naples, I need 
not, of course, allude to. But ft urtcen or fifteen years ago, about which 
time this present portion of our little story is enacted, what did she know 
about Eingwood’s misdoings ? 

No: Philip Firmin did not quaiiel with Philip Ringwood on this 
occasion. But he shut his door on Mr. Ringwood. He refused all invi- 
tations to Sir John’s house, which, of course, came less frequently, and 
which then ceased to come at all. Rich folks do not like to be so treated 
by the poor. Had Lady Ringwood a notion of the reason why Philip 
kept away from her house ? I think it is more than possible. Some of 
Philip’s friends knew her; and she seemed only pained, not surprised or 
angry, at a quarrel which somehow did take place between the two gen- 
tlemen not very long after that visit of Mr. Ringwood to his kinsman in 
Milman Street. 

“Your friend seems very hot-headed and violent-tempered,” Lady 
Ringwood said, speaking of that very quattel. “ 1 am sorry he keeps 
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that kind of company. I am Buro it must bo too expensive for 
him.” 

As luck would have it, Philip’s old school friend, Lord Ascot, met ua 
a very few days after the meeting and parting of Philip and his cousin in 
Milinan Street, and invited us to a bachelor’s dinner on the river. Our 
wives (without whose sanction no good man would surely ever look a 
whitebait in the face) gave us permission to attend this entertainment, 
and remained at home, and partook of a tea-dinner (blessings on them !) 
with the dear children. Jlen grow young again when they meet at these 
parlies. We talk of flogging, proctors, old cronies; we recite old school 
and college jokes. I hope that some of us may carry on these pleasant 
t'niertaiiiiiients until wo are fourscore, and that our toothless old gums 
will mumble the old stories, Jind will laugh over the old jokes with ever- 
renewed gu.^'to. Does the kind reader remember the account of such a 
dinner at the commencement of this history ? On this afternoon, Ascot, 
Maynard, Burroughs (several of the men formerly mentioned), re-assembled. 
I think wo actually like each otli(*r well enough to be pleased to hear of 
each other’s successes. 1 know tli.it one or two good fellows, upon whom 
fortune has frowned, have found oilier good fellows in that company 
to help and aid tliem; and that all are better for that kindly free- 
masonry. 

Bclbrc the dinner was served, the guests met on the green of the 
hotel, and examined that fair land.soapo, which surely does not lose its 
charm in our eyes bec.ause it is commonly seen betbre a good dinner. 
The crested elms, the shining river, the emerald meadows, the painted 
parterres of flowers around, all wafting an agreeable smell of friture, of 
flowers and flounders exquisitely commingled. Who has not enjoyed 
tlicse delights? May soiiio of us, I say, live to drink the *58 claret in the 
year 1900 1 I have no doubt that the survivors of our society will still 
laugh at the jokes which wc used to rclibh when the present century was 
still only middle-aged. A. scot was going to be married. Would he be 
allowed to dine next year ? Frank BeiTy’.9 wife would not let him come. 
I")© you remember his tremendous fight with Biggs ? Eemembcr ? who 
didn’t? Marston was Berry’s hottlcholdor ; poor Marston, wdio was killed 
in India. And Biggs and Berry were the closest friends in life ever after. 
Who would ever have thought of Bracklcy becoming serious, and being 
made an archdeacon ? Do you remember bis figlit with Ringwood ? 
Wliat an inferiuil bully he was, and how glad we all were when Bracklcy 
thrashed him. What different fates await men I Who would ever have 
imagined Nosey Brackley a curate in the mining districts, and ending by 
wearing a rosette in his hat ? Who would ever have thought of Ring- 
w'ood becoming such a prodigious swell and leader of fashion ? He was a 
very shy fellow ; not at all a good-looking fellow : and what a wild fellow 
he liad become, and what a lady-killer. Isn’t he some connection of 
yours, Firmin ? Philip said yes, but that he had scarcely met Ringwood 
at all. And one man after another told anecdotes of Ringwood ; how he 
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had young men to play in his house ; hoir he had played in that very 
“ Star and Garter ; ” and how lie always won. You must please to 
remember tliat our story dates back some sixteen years, when the dice-box 
still rattled occaHioually, and the king was turned. 

As this old school gossip is going on, Lord Ascot arrives, and with him 
this very Kiugwood about whom the old schoolfellows had just been talk- 
ing. He came down in Ascot’s phaeton. Of course, Iho greatest man of 
the party al\va}s waits for King wood. “ If wo had had a duke at Grey- 
liiiirfl,” sa^s some grumbler, “ Kingwood would have uiadc the duke bring 
liim down.” 

Philip’s fricntl, when he beheld the arrival of Mr. liingwood, seized 
rirmiu’s big arm, and whispered — 

“ Hold }our tongue. No fighting. No quarrels. Let bygones bo 
b\gi)i es. licnicmber, llieic can be no earthly use in a scandal.” 

“ licavc me alone,” says I’Jiilip, “ and don’t be afraid.” 

I thought Kingwood seemed to start back ibr a moment, and perhaps 
f.iiieied that he looked a little pale, but he advancejji with a gracious smile 
towards Thiliji, aird remarked, “ It is a long time aiuec wc have seen you 
at my fatliei’h.” 

Philip giiuned and ''Uiikd loo. “It W(ts a long time since he had been 
ill Hill Stidl.” Put Philip’s smile w'as not at all jileabiiig to behold. 
Indeed, a woioc perlorincT ol comedy tlian our fiemd docs not walk the 
st.ige of this hie. 

On this lh(' otiur gaily rcm.iiki'd he w'ns glad Philip had leave to join 
tlu b.uli(kn’s pait). Meeting of old schoolfellows very pleasant. Hadn’t 
Invu to one ol them fur a long time: though the “Friars” was an 
alivm nimble holo; diet was the truth. Who wa.s that in the shovel-hat? a 
bishop? wliat bishop? ” 

It WMs Brackley, the Archdeacon, who turned very red on seeing 
Kingwood. For the fact is, BiacUcy w^'ls talking to Pennystonc, the Jittlo 
boy about whom the quarrel and fight had taken place at school, when 
liuigwood had propo.scd forcibly to take Pennystone’s money fiom him. 
“ I think, Mr. Kingwood, that Pennystonc is big enough to hold his own 
now, don’t you ? ” said the Archdeacon ; and with this the Venerable man 
turned on his heel, leaving Kingwood to face tlie little Pennystonc of former 
}cais; now' a gig.mtic country squire, with health ringing in his voice, 
and a pair of great arms and fists that would have demolished six 
Kingwoods in the field. 

The sight of tluse quondam enemies rather distiubed Mr. Kingwood's 
tianquillity. 

“ I was dreadfully bullied at that school,” he said, in an appealing 
manner, to Mr. Pennystonc. “ I did as others did. It was a horrible 
place, and 1 hate the name of it. 1 say. Ascot, don’t you think that 
Barnaby’s motion last night was very ill-timed, and that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer answered him very neatly ? ” * 

This became a cant phrase amongst eomo of ua wags afterwards. 
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Whenever wo wished to change a conversation, it was, ** I say. Ascot, 
don’t you think Barnaby’s motion wa^ very ill-timed ; and the Chancellor 
of the Exche(iuer answered him very neatly ? ” You know Mr. Ringwood 
would scarcely have llioiight of coming amongst such common people as 
his old school follows, but seeing Lord Ascot’s phaeton at Black’s, he con- 
descended to di ive down to Richmond with his lordship, and I hope a great 
number of bis fi iends in St. James’s Street saw him in that noble company. 

Windham ■w as the chairman of the evening — elected to that post 
l)ecause ho is very fond of making speeches to which he does not in the 
least exj)oct you to listc'n. All men (d* sense are glad to hand over this 
office to him : and I liopc, for my part, a day will soon arrive (but I own, 
mind yon, that I do not carve well) when we shall have the speeches done 
by a skilled waller at the side table, as we now have the carving. Don’t 
you find that yon splash the gravy, tluit you mangle the moJit, that you 
can’t nick the joint in helping the cernpany to a dinner-.^ peech ? I, for 
my part, o^\n that I am in a slate «tf hvinor and abMence of mind before 
the operation ; in a coiulilion of imbecility during the biisiuesa ; and that 
[ am sure of a headache and iiulie<‘fion the next morning. What then? 
Have I not seen on(‘ of tlie l)^a^^ d men in the Avorld, at a city-dinner last 
year, in a state of equal panic f .... 1 feel tha* 1 am Avandering fiajiii 
PhiJij)’s adventures to his biographer’s, and confess X am thinking of the 
dismaiy/asro 1 myself imnle on this occasion at the Richmond dimier. 

You sec, the order of the day at these meetings is to joke at every- 
thing — to joke at the ehairiiian, at all the spe*akers, at the army and navy, 
at the veneraXde the h'gislatnie, at the bar and beneb, and so forth. If we 
toast a barrister we sIioav how admirably he would have figured in the 
dock; if a sailor, how lamentably sca-siek he Avas; if a soldier, Iioav 
nimbly be ran away. For exaiiqde, Ave di;ink the Venerable Archdeacon 
lir.'ickley Jind the army. We deplored the pr rvorseru'ss Avliich had led 
him to adopt a black coat instead of a red. War had evidently been his 
vocation, as he had sboAvn by tlic fre((nent battles in Avhicb he had been 
engaged at school. For what was the oflie?' great warrior of the ago 
laiiious ? for that Roman feature in his tuce, which distinguished, wh^’cli 
gave a name to, onr Jirackley — a name by which Ave fondly clung (cr of 
“ Nosey, nosey I ” ) Might that feature ornament ere long tho face of — of 
one of the chiefs of that army of Avhich he was a distinguished field-officer 1 

]\Iiglit Here I confess I fairly broke down, lost the thread of my joke — 

.'it Avhich Brackley sec'iiied to look rather sevcTe — and finished the speech 
AAith a gobble about regard, esteem, everybody respect you, and good 
lu'altb, old boy — which answered quite as Avell as a finished oration, 
lioAv ever the author might be discontented with it. 

'fhe Archdeacon’s little sermon was very brief, as the discoui-ses of 
scu'^iblc tlivincs sometimes will be. lie was glad to meet old friends — to 
make friends Avith old foes (loud cries of “ Bravo, Nosey ! ”) In the battle of 
Hie, every man must meet with a blow or two ; and every brave one would 
take Ids facer Avith good humour. Had he quarrelled with any old school- 
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follow in old times ? Ho wore peace not only on his coat, bnt in his 
heart. Peace and good will were tho words of tlie day in the army to 
which he beloncred ; and he hoped that all oflicers in it wore animated by 
one esimt dc corpst. 

A silence c iisiicd, during which men looked toward-s Mr. Kingwood, 
as tlie “ old lue"’ lowards whom the Archdeacon Iwi'l held out the haiul ot' 
amity: but iriri ^wood, who had likened to the Archdeacon’s sj)e('ch with 
an exi>re«!M‘on of iircal (hsu:ii’-t, did not rise from his chair — only reniiuking 
to his iU‘ighbour Ascot, “ Wliy oliould J get up/ Hang him, I have 
nothiiii* to Miy. I siy, Ascot, why did you induce me to come into tlij'. 
kind (»l tiling? ” 

Fearing that a collision might tako jilato between riiilip and his kins- 
man, I had diawn riiilip) eway from the jileeo in the room to which Lord 
AsLot 1 c koned him, Kiying, “ Never mnul, l’hili]>, about sitting by the 
1 )id,'’ by whose side I knew peiActly well that Mr. Ringvvood would ihid 
a jilac'*. Hut it was our lot to be ‘'Cparated troui his lordship by merely 
the table’s breadth, and some iuUrveiiiiij' vans of flowers and fruits 
till oii[.' h wliich we could see and lu ir our opposite ntighbours. When 
liingwood spoke “ of tins kind nC thing,” Philip gland aciobs the t.ible, 
and sfu'tod as it he was * oiug, to sprak; but las neighboui pinched Jinn 
on llie knee, and whisjiored to liliii, “ biicnee — no scandal. Remember! ” 
The other fell back, f-wallow'sl a glass of wine, and made me Air fiom 
lomfortable by peiforiiiing a tattvio on iny'^ clmir. 

Tlie s]»ec dies w( lit on. If they wm not more eloquent they weio 
moie iKiiHy <ind lively than Jx (ore. Then tlio aid of song was called in 
to enliven the banquet. The Aiohdcacon, wh > had looked a little uneasy 
lor the List hall lioui, rose iqi at the c ill for a song, and quittid the room. 
‘‘ Let us go too, Philip,” wid Philip's neighbour. “ You don’t want to 
hear those dreadful old college soie's ovtr again?” But Pliilip sulkily 
said, “ You go, I should like to stay.” 

Lord Ascot was seeing the last oJ hia bachelor life. He liked those 
last evenings to be merry ; lie lingered over them, and did not wibh them 
to end too quickly, llw neighbour was long bince tired of the entertain- 
ment, and sick of our company. Mr. Ringwood had lived of late in a 
woiJd of such fashion that ordinary moitals were (le.spicable to him. lie 
had no aflectionate remembrance of his early days, or of anybody belonging 
to them. Wliilst Philip was singing his song of Doctor Luther, I was glad 
that he could not bce tin* face of burprise and disgust which liis kinsman 
bore. Otlirr vocal performances follow'ed, including a song by Lord 
Ascot, which, 1 am bound to say, was hideously out of tune; but was 
received by his near neighbour complacently enough. 

The noise now began to increase, the choruses w’^erc fuller, the speeches 
were Imtder and more incoherpnt. I don’t think the company heard a 
speech by little Mr. Vanjohn, whose health was drunk as representative 
of tlie British Turf, and who said that he had never known anything about 
the turf or about play, until their old schoolfellow, bis dear friend — his 
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swell friend, if he might be permitted the expression — Mr. Ringwood, 
taught him the use of cards ; and once, in his own house, in May Fair, 
and once in this very house, the “ Star and Garter,” showed him how to 
play the noble game of Blind Hookey. “ The men are drunk. Let us 
go away, Ascot. I didn’t come for this kind of thing I ” cried Ringwood, 
furious, by Lord Ascot’s side. 

This was the expression which Hr. Ringwood had used a short time 
hefore, wlien Philip was about to interrupt him. He had lifted his gun 
to fire then, hut liis hand had been held back. Tiie bird passed him once 
more, and lio could not help taking aim. “ This kind of thing is very 
dull, iMi’t it, Ringwood? ” he called across the t/ibic, pulling away a flower, 
and glaring at the other through the little open space. 

“ Dull, old Ijoy ? I call it doosed good fun,” cries Lord Ascot, in the 
height of good humour. 

“ Dull ! What do you moan ?” asked my lord’s neighbour. 

“ I moan, you would prefer having a couple of packs of cards, and a 
litllo room, where you could win three or four hundred from a young 
fellow ? It’s more profitable and more quiet than ^ this kind of thing.’ ” 

“ 1 say, I don’t know what you mean I ” cries the other. 

'‘What! You have forgotten already? Has not Vanjohn just told 
you,,how you tind Mr. Dcuccace brought him down here, and won his 
money from him ; and then how you gave him his revenge at your own 
house in ” 

“ Did I come here to ho insulted by that fellow?” ciics Mr. Ring- 
wood, appealing to his neighhonr. 

" If that is an insult, you may put it in your pipe and smoke it, Mr. 
Ringwood ! ” cries Philip. 

“ Come away, come away. Ascot ! Don’t keep me here listening to 
this bla — ” 

“ If you say another word,” says Pliilip, “ I’ll send tliis decanter at 
your head I ” 

" Come, come — nonsense ! No quarrelling I Make it up ! Everybody 
has had too much I Get the bill, and order the omnibus round 1” A crowd 
was on one side of the table, and the other. One of the cousins had not 
the least wdsli that the quarrel should jiroceed any further. 

Wlien, being in a quarrel, Philip Firniin assumes the calm and stately 
manner, he is perhaps in his most dangerous state. Lord Ascot’s 
phaeton (in which Mr, Ringwood showed a great unwillingness to take a 
scat by the driver) was at the hotel gate, an omnibus and a private 
carriage or two were in readiness to take home the other guests of the 
feast. Ascot went into tho hotel to light a final cigar, and now Philip 
springing forward, caught by the arm the gentleman sitting on the front 
seat of the phaeton. 

“ Stop 1 ” he said. " You used a word just now—” 

" What word? I don’t know anything about words I” Cries the other, 
in a loud voice. 
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“ Vou said ‘ insulted,’ " murmnrod Philip, in the gentlest tone. 

“ I don’t know what I said,” said Ringwood, peevishly. 

“ I said, in reply to the words which you forget, ‘ that I would knock 
you down,’ or words to that effect. If you feci in the least aggrieved, 
you know where my chambers arc — with Mr. Vanjohn, whom you and 
your mistress inveigled to play cards when he was a boy. You arc not fit 
to come into an honest man’s house. It was only because I wished to spare 
a lady’s feelings that I refrained from turning you out of mine. Good-night, 
Ascot I ” and with great majesty ]\fr. Philip returned to his companion 
and the Ilanaoin cab which w'as in waiting to convey these two gonllemrii 
to London. 

I was quite correct in my surmise that Philip’s antagonist would take 
no further notice of the qiian el to Pliilip, por.jonally. Indeed, he affeefed to 
treat it as a drunken bra^^], legarding which no man of sense would allow 
himself tube seriously disturbed. A quuircl betwe* n two men of tlw 
Fame family: — between Philip nnd his own nd ilive who had only wi^licd 
him well ? — It was absurd and impossible. Wlut Mr. Ringwood deplored 
was the obstinete ill-temper and known violence of Pliili]', which were for 
eier leading him into these bi wds, and estranging his family from him. 
A man seized by the coat, insulted, tlircMtened with a decanter 1 A man 
of station so treated by a person whose own position was most quest ionabii-, 
whose father w’as a fugitive, and who himself was struggling for precarious 
subsistence I The arrogance was too gicat. With the best wishes for the 
unhappy young man, and liis amiable (but empty-headed) little wife, it 
was impossible to take further notice of them. Let the visits cease. Let 
the caiiiagc no more drive from Berkeley Sejuarc to Miliiian Street. 
Let there be no presents of game, poultiy, legs of mutton, old clothes, and 
what not. Ileiicefortli, thereioic. the Ringwood carriage wais unknowui in 
the ncighboiiiliood of the Foundling, and the Ringwood footmen no more 
scented with their powdered heads the Firmins’ little hall-ceiling. Sir 
John said to the end that he w'as about to procure a comfortable place for 
Philip, when his dciilorable violence obliged Sir John to break off all 
relations with the most misguided young man. 

Nor was the end of the mischief here. We have all read how the 
gods never appear alone — the gods bringing good or evil foitunc. When 
two or three little pieces of good luck had befallen our poor friend, my 
wife triumphantly cried out, “ I told you so ! Did I not always say that 
heaven would befriend that dear, innocent wife and children ; that lirave, 
generous, imprudent father 7 ” And now when tlio evil days came, this 
^onstrous logician insisted that poverty, sickness, dreadful doubt and 
[terror, hunger and want almost, were all equally intended for Philip’s 
^advantage, and would work for good in the end. So that rain was good, 
and sunshine was good; so that sickness was good, and health was 
^good ; that Philip ill was to be as happy as Philip well, and as thankful 
|for a sick house and an empty pocket as for a warm fireside and a com- 
fortable larder. Mind, 1 ask no Christian philosopher to revile at his 
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ill-fortunes, or to despair. I will accept a toothache (or any evil of life) 
and bear it without too much grumbling. But I cannot say that to 
have a tooth pulled out is a blessing, or fondle the hand which wrenches 
at my jaw. 

“They can live without their fine relations, and their donations of 
mutton and turnips,” cries my wife with a toss of her head. “ The way 
ill which those people ptilronized Philip and dear Charlotte was perfectly 
intolerable. Lady Ringwood knows how dreadful the conduct of that 
Mr. Ringwood is, and — and I Lave no patience with her ! ” ITow, I repeat, 
do women know about in(*n ? How do they telegraph to each other their 
notices of alurni and rnistnist? and fiy as birds rise up with a rush 
and a skiirry when danger apjw'nrs to bo near? All tliis was 
very well. Bui Mr. Tregarvau heard some account of the dispute 
between Philip and Mr. Ringwood, and applied to "Hir John for further 
2)art iculars ; and Sir John — liberal man as he was and ever had been, 
and priding himself little, heaven knew, on the privilege of rank, which 
was merely adventitious — was constrained to confess that this young man’s 
conduct showed a great deal too unuh hfh.tcz ttU<r. lie liad constantly, at 
Sir Jolm’a owm Imuse, mallife^((‘(] an independence winch had bordered on 
rudeness; be was always notorious for bis qinuTolsomc disposition, and 
lately had so disgraced himself m a scene W'ith Sjr John’s eldest son, Mr. 
llingwood — had exhibited such brut.ality, ingratitude and— and inebria- 
tion, that Sir John was frei' to eoufess he had foi bidden the gentleman 
his door. 

“An insubordinate, ill-conditioned fellow, certaiidy I ” thinks Tre- 
parvan. (Aud I do not say, though Philip is my fiicml, tlial Tregarvan 
and Sir John were altogether wrong regarding tlieir i>rotegt^.) 'J’wico 
Tregarvan bad Invited him to breakf.isl, and Pliilijj bad not appeared. 
hb)re than once he bad contradleti d Trc gjirv.au about the Review. lie 
had Slid that the Review W'as not getting on, ;md if you asked Pliilip his 
candid ojnnion, it would not get on. Six numbers bad jipjieared, jmd it 
did not meet with ilnit atlcsition which the public ought to ])ay to it. The 
juiblic was careless as (<i tin* de&igns of that Grejit Power which it was 
Trogarvan’a aim to defy Jind conround. He took counsel with him>eli’. 
He walked over to the jmblisber’.s and insiiected the books ; and the result 
of that inspcctiou was so disagreeable, that he went home straightway and 
wrote a letter to I’hilij) Firmln, ICsq., New Milman Street, Guildford 
Street, which that poor fellow brought to his usual advisers. 

That letter conlaincd a cheque for ji quarter’s salary, and bade adieu 
to IMr. Firinin. The writer would not reciipitulate the causes of dissatis- 
fjiction which lie felt respecting the conduct of the Review. Tie was much 
disajqioiiited in its progress, and dissatisfied with i(s general management, 
lie thought an opportunity ■was lost whioli never could ho recovered for 
exposing the designs of a Power which meiiciccd the liberty and tran- 
quillity of Europe, Had it been directed with proper energy that Review- 
might have been an ajgis to that threatened liberty, a lamp to lighten the 
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of that menaced fi^edom. It might have pointed the way to the 
cultivation bonarum literanm; it might have fostered rising talent, it. 
might liave cliastiscd the arrogance of so-called critics; it might htiv»‘ 
served the cause of truth. Tregarvun’a hopes were disappointed : he 
would not say by whoso remissness or iault. He had done ha utmost in 
the good work, and, finally, would thank Mr. Firmin to print off the 
articles already purchased and paid for, and to prepare a brief notice for 
the next number, announcing the discontinuance of the Review; and 
Tregarvaii showed my wife a cold shoulder for a considerable time after- 
wards, nor were we iiskcd to liis tea-parties, I forget for how many 
seasons, 

'^rhis to UP was no gr«at loss or subject of annoyance ; but to poor 
Philip? It was a matlo of life and .iliuoHt death to him. He never 
could save much out of his little pittance. Here weie fifty iioumls in his 
haml, it is true; but bills, taxes, jcnt, the hundred littio obligations of 
a house, Avere due and pressing upon him; aiul in the midsl of liis anviety, 
oui dear Jittlc Mrs. Pliilip Avas about to ]>rcsciit liim A\itli a third oma- 
nicut to his nursery. Poor little Tertius arrived duly enough; and, such 
liypociitos were Ave, that tlu poor mother Ai\%ap absolutely thinking of 
calling the child Tregarvan Firmin, as a compliment to Mr. Tregarvan, 
Avho had b( (’u so kind to tlicni, and Tregarvan Firmin would be such a 
pretty name, si le thought We imigincd the Pittle Sister knew nothing 
about Pliilip’s anxieties. Of ccnirse, she attended Mrs. Philip through her 
troubles, and avi' vow that a\c ncvci b.id a word to her regarding Philip’s 
oAVjj. But Ibandon AAcnt in to Philip one day, as h(‘ Avas sitting very 
grave and sad AMtli his two fir t-boin eblldn n, and she took both his 
hands, and said, “ P ai knoAV, <h ar, I have saved evi'r so much : and I 
.Tlwa}s inUiuh'cl it for — you know Avho.” And here she loosened one hand 
from him, jitkI f( It in her pocket toi a jmrse, and put it into Philip’s band, 
and wej)t on his -shoulder. And ifiulip kissed her, and thanked God for 
sending him such a dear friend and gave h(*r back her purse, though 
indeed lie liad but five pounds left in his own Avlien this benefactress came 
to bim. 

Yes : but there Avcrc debts oAving to him. There was his wife’s little 
portion of fifty pounds a year, which had never been paid .since the second 
(piartor after their marriage, which bad happened now more than three 
years ago. As Philip had scarce a guinea in the world, he Avroto to 
Mrs. Baynes, his wife’s mother, to explain his extreme want, and to 
remind her that this money Avas due. Mrs. General Baynes was living at 
Jersey at this time in a choice society of lialf-pay ladies, clergymen, 
captains, and the like, among whom 1 have no doubt she moved os a great 
lady. She aami’c a largo inwlalJioii of the deceased General on her neck. 
She wei)t dry tears over tliat interesting cameo at freijuent tea-parties. 
She never could forgive l*hilip for taking away her child from her, and 
if any one Avoiild take away others of her girls, she Avould be equally 
unforgiving. Endowed with that wonderfiil logic with which women are 
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mind, that tihe did jPbUip or her daughter a wrong. In tbe tea-parties 
of ber anqiiaintance she groaned over the extrayagonce of her aon-in-law 
and bia brutal treatment of ber blessed child. Manj good people agreed 
lyith her and ebook their respectable noddles when tbe name of that 
prodigal Philip was mentioned oyer her muffins and Bohea. He was 
prajed ibr ; his dear widowed mother-in-law was pitied, and blessed witli 
• all the comfort reverend gentlemen could supply on the qiot. “ Upon my 
honour, Firmin, Emily and I were made to believe that you were a 
monster, sir — with cloven feet and a forked tail, by George ! — and now I 
have heard your story, by Jove, I think it is you, and not Eliza Baynes, 
who v^ere wronged- She has a deuce of a tongue, Eliza has : nnd a 
temper-r-poor Charles knew what that was 1 ’* In fine, when Philip, re- 
duced to his last guinea, asked Charlotte’s mother to pay her debt to her 
sick daughter, Mrs. General B. sent Philip a ten-pound note, open, by 
Captain Swang, of the Indian army, who happened to be coming to England. 
And that, Philip says, of all the hard knocks of fate, lias been tl|gip||^ 
hardest which he has had to cudurc. 

But the poor little wife knew nothing of this cmelty, nor, indeed, the 
poverty whici^^Wte hemming round her curtain; and in the midst of hrs 
griefs, Philip Firmin was immensely consoled by the tender liJblity of the 
friends whom God had sent him. Their griefs were drawing to an end 
now. Kind readers aj^ may your sorrows, may mine, leave us witli heai-ts 
not embittered, and buiobly acquiescent to the Groat Will 1 
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Dawning Ilori:,s. 

HEN ]\r.iM) ojitiuil tlu* door nt^ain, 
:uiJ \is1kum 1 in l]i('t\\o\isiU)rs,Nello, 
first luakiiirr a deep ri'\trcncp to 
liunioln, gently puslicd Tito In fore 
him, and advancul with him towards 
her f itln r. 

“ Misser Bauh),” he said, in a 
ninre measured and respectful tone 
than wa.s usual with him, “ 1 have 
the lionour of presenting to joii the 
(hvtk scholar, wlio lias been eager 
to have speerli of you, not less from 
the upoit I made to liim of your 
Laming and your priceless collec- 
tions, than because of the further- 
ance your patronage may give liim 
under the transient need to which 
lie has been reduced by sliipwrcck. 
Ills name is Tito Melema, at your 
service.” 

Konutl.i’s astonishment could hardly have been greater if the 
stranger had worn a panther-skin and carried a thyruus ; for the cunning 
barber had said nothing of the Greek’s age or appearance; and among her 
father’s scholarly visitors, she had hardly ever seen any but middle-aged or 
grey-headed men. There was only one masculine face, at once youtliful and 
VOL. VI. — NO. 32. 7. 
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beautiful, the image of which remained deeply impressed on her mind : 
it was that of her brf)tli('r, who long years ago had taken her on his knee, 
kissed her, and never come hack agJiin : a fair face, with sunny hair, like her 
own. liut the hahilual attitude of her mind towards strangers — a proud 
8eir-d(‘pendence and determination to ask for nothing even by a smile — 
confirmed in her by her father’s complaints against the world’s injustice, 
was like a snowy embankment hemming in the rush of admiring surprise, 
Tito’s bright face showed its rieb-linted beauty without any rivalry ot 
colour ah()vebis black H<ijo or tunic reacliing to the knees. It seemed like 
a wreath of spring, drojiped suddenly into JJomohi's young but wintry life, 
whieli bad inherited nothing but memories — memories of a dead mother, 
of a lost hroiljer, of a blind father’s baj>piGr time — memoriea of far-oft* light, 
love, and beauty, that lay embedded in dark mint's ofhotdcs, and could hardly 
give out their brightness anjiin until they were kindled for her by the torch 
of some known joy, Nevorlheless, she ri'turned Tito’s how, made to her 
on entering, with tlie same pale proud face as ever ; hut, as he ajiproached, 
the snow molted, and w'lu'n he v< ntun'd to look towards her again, while 
Ts’^ello w'as speaking, a ])lok flush overspiead lu r face, to vanish again 
almost immediately, as if ],< r iinptu'ious will had recalled it. Tito’s glance, 
on tlie contrary, had that gentle, iM'seeehing admiration in it which is the 
riio.st jiropitiating of apjieals to a jmiud, shy woman, and is perhaps the 
only atonement a man e.m make lor being too handsome. ’Plie linislied 
fascination of liis air came ehiefly trom the absence of dt'inanct and assump- 
tion. It was that of a licet, soft-coated, dark-eyed animal that delights you 
by not bounding away in indifference liorn you, and unexpectedly jiillows 
its chin on your palm, and looks up at you desiring to be stroked — as if it 
loved you. 

“Messcre, I give you ■welcome,” .said Bardo, ■with some condescension ; 
“ misfortune wedded to learning, and especially to Greek learning, 
is a letter of credit that should ■tvin the ear of every instructed Floren- 
tine ; for, as you arc doubtless aware, since the period when your 
countryman, !Manu(*llo Crisoloi a, dilTused the light of his teacliing in the 
chief cities of Italy, now nearly a century ago, no man is held worthy of 
the name of scholar who has acquired merely the transplanted and dei*iua 
tive literature of tlie Latins ; rather, sucli inert students are stigmatized as 
opici or barbarians, according to the jdirjise of the Romans themselves, who 
fi ankly replenit-licjd their urns at the fountain-head. I am, as you perceive, 
and as Nello has doubtless forewarned you, totally blind : a calamity to 
which we Florentines arc held especially liable, whether owing to the cold 
winds which rush upon us in spring from the passes of the Apennines, or 
to that sudden transition from the cool gloom of our houses to the dazzling 
brightness of our summer sun, by which the lippi are said to have been 
made so numerous among the ancient Romans ; or, in fine, to some occult 
cause which (dudes our superficial surmises. But I pray you be seated : 
Nello, my friend, be seated." 

Bardo paused until his fine ear had assured him that the visitors "were 
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Beating tlieinselves, and that Komola was taking licr usual cliair at hia 
right hand. Thun he sai<l : 

“ From wliat part of Greece do you como, McKscre? I had thought that 
y< nr uiihay>|)y country had heen almost exhausted of those sons Avho could 
clsTihli in tliuir uiiiida any image of licr original glory, though indeed the 
haiharous Sultans have ol‘ late shown themselves not indisposed to engraft 
on their wild stock the pi ecious \ ine w'hieh their own liercc bands have hewn 
down and tiampled under From what part of Greece do you come?” 

“ J s<»ile<l last fioni Naiijdia,” said Tito ; “ ))ut T have resided both at 
C'oii^tanlinojile and Tlu ssalonic.i, and have travelled in \arious parts little 
MMted hy Western Chiistians bince the tnunijih of the Turkish arms. I 
should ti'll you, however, iSb re, that 1 was not horn in Greece, but at 
Ihiii. I s}K lit the first sixtei'ii yi ais of my life in Southern Italy and Sicily.” 

Whih' Tito w’as speaking, home emotion jiassed, like a breath on the 
waters, across Ihii do’s delicate features: he h'aiKvl foiward,pul niithis right 
h-iTi<I tnuaids llomola, and tinned his head as if about to sjieuk to her; 
but then, eorrecliiig hiiusdf, tuiiicd away again, and r .id, in a subdued 
\ oice, — 

“ Excuse me ; is it not true — ^ oii are young ? ” 

** I ,'im thiee and t\veiit 3 ,” said Tito. 

“Ah,” said Jhvido, still in a tone of subdu d evcilmnent, “and you 
had, doiibth'ss, a fallur who eaied for >oiir i*nily iiistnictiou — who, 
jitrliiifis, was linn'll ll a scholar? ” 

There svas a slight pan.se before Tito’s answer came to llie ear of 
Ikirdo; but fot Iconu h and Nello it commenced W'lth a slight shock that 
Bccnied to jiasb through liirn, and cause a momenfary (piiveriiig of the lip; 
doubtless at the revival of a supremely painful remembrance. 

“Yes,” liu replied; “at least, a father by adoption. He was a 
Neapolitan, and of aeeonijilishud scholarbliip both Latin and Greek. But,” 
added Tito, after another slight jiauae, “ lie is lo.st to me — was lost on a 
vojxige lie too rashly undertook to Delo.s.” 

Ilardo Slink l^ackw'ard again, too diOicate to a.sk another question that 
might probe a sorrow which he divined to be recent, itomola, who knew 
widl what w(‘ie the fibres that Tito’s voice had stirred in her father, felt 
that this new acquaintance had with wonderful 8uddenne.s3 got W'ithin the 
barrier that lay between them and tlic alien w^orld. Nello, thinking that 
the c\ideiit check given to the conversation offered a graceful opportunity 
for relieving himself from silence, said — 

“ In truth, it is as clear as Venetian glass that tliis bcl (jiovane has had 
the finest training ; for the two Ceimini have set him to work at their 
Greek sheets already, and they are not men to begin cutting before they 
have felt the edge of their tools, mi pare ; they tested him well before- 
hand, w'e may be sure, and if there are two things not to be hidden— love 
and a cough — I say there is a third, and that is ignorance, when once a 
man is obliged to do something besides wagging his head. The tonsor 
inequalia is inevitably betrayed when he takes the shears in his hand ; ii 
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it not true, Messer Bardo ? I speak after the fashion of a barber, but, as 
Luigi Pulci says— 

** Perdonimi s'io fallo : chi m’ascolta 
intenda il mio volgar col suo latino.* 

“ Nay, my good Nello,” said Bardo, with an air of friendly severity, 
you arc not altogether illiterate, and might doubtless have made a more 
respectable progress in learning if you had abstained somewhat from the 
cicalata and gossip of tlie street-corner, to which our Florentines are exces- 
sively addicted; but still more if you Lad not clogged your memory with 
tlioHO frivolous productions of which Luigi Pulci has furnished the most 
peccant exemplar — a compendium of extravagancies and incongruities the 
farthest removed from the models of a pure age, and resembling rather the 
grylli or conceits of a period when mystic meaning was held a warrant for 
inonvStrosity of form ; W'ith this difference, that while the monstrosity is 
retained, the mystic meaning is absent ; in contemptible contrast with the 
great poem of Virgil, who, as I long held with Filelfo, before Landino had 
taken uj)on him to expound the same ojunion, embodied the deepest 
lessons of philosophy in a graceful and 'well-knit fable. And I cannot but 
regard the multiplication of these babbling, lawless productions, albeit 
countenanced by the patronage, and in some degree the example of Lorenzo 
himself, otherwi.se a friend to true learning, as a sign lhat the glorious 
hopes of this century are to be quencliod in gloom ; nay, that they have 
been the delusive i)rologue to an age worse than that of iron — the age of 
tinsel and gossamer, in wdiich no thought has substance cnougli to be 
moulded into consistent and lasting form.” 

“ Once more, pardon,” said Nello, opening his palms outward, and 
shrugging bis shoulders, “ I find myself knowing so many things in good 
Tuscan before I have time to tliink of the Latin for them ; and Messer 
Luigi’s rhymes uve always slipping off the lips of my customers : — that is 
what corrupts me. And, indeed, talking of customers, I have left my 
shop and my reputation too long in the custody of my slow Sandro, who 
docs not deserve oven to be called a tonsor inequalis^ but rather to be pro- 
nounced simply a bungler in the vulgar tongue. So with your permission, 
Messer Bardo, I will take my leave — well understood that I am at your 
service whenever Maso calls upon me. It seems a thousand years till I 
dress and perfume the damigella’s Imir, which deserves to shine in the 
heavens as a constellation, though indeed it were a pity for it ever to go so 
far out of reach.” 

Three voices made a fugue of friendly farewells to Nello, as he 
retreated with a bow to Komola and a beck to Tito. The acute barber 
saw that the pretty youngster, who had crept into his liking by some 
strong magic, was well launched in Bardo’s favourable regard; and 
satisfied that his introduction had not miscarried so far, he felt the pro- 
priety of retiring. 

The little burst of wrath, called forth by Nello’s unlucky quotation, 
had diverted Bardp’s mind from the feelings which had just before been 
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hemming in further speech, and he now addressed Tito again with his 
ordinary calmness. 

“ Ah ! young man, you arc happy in having been able to uiiite the 
advantages of travel with those of study, and you will be welcome among 
us as a bringer of fresh tidings from a land which has become sadly 
strange to us, except through the agents of a now restricted commerce 
and the reports of hasty pilgrims. For those days are in the far distance 
which 1 myself ^Yitness^‘d, when men like Aurispa and Guarino wrent out 
to (beece as to a storehouse, and came back laden with manuscripta 
Avhich evc'ry scholar was eager to borrow — and, be it owned with shame, 
not always Avilling to restore ; nay, ev'cn the days when erudite Grceka 
/locked to our shores for n refuge, seem far off now — farther off than the 
on-eomiiig t>f my blindness. iUit, doubtless, young man, research a/ler the 
tieasiires of antiquity was not alien to the purpose of your travels?” 

“ Assuredly not,” said Tito. “ On the contrary, my companion — my 
father — was willing to risk his life in his zeal for the di.sct;ve’‘y of inscrip- 
tions and otlier traces of ancient civilization.” 

“ And 1 trust there is a record of his researches and their results,” 
said llardo, eagerly, “since they must be even more precious than those 
of Ciriaco, whicii 1 ha\e diligently availed niystlf of, though they are not 
.always illuminated by adequate learning.” 

“ Tliere leu* sueli a record,” said Tito, “ but it was lost, like every- 
thin': i lse, in the sliipwrcck 1 siifTered below Ancona. The only record 
left is such as remains in our — in my memory.” 

“ You mtist lose no lime in committing it to paper, young man,” said 
Bardo, wiih growing interest. “ Doubtos you remember much, if you 
aided in transci iption ; f( »' when I was your age, words wrought them- 
selves into my mind as if they had been fixed by the tool of the graver ; 
wherehjro 1 constantly marvel at the c.apriciousncss of my daughter’s 
memory, which grasps certain objects with tenacity, and lets fall all those 
minutia? whereon depends accuracy, the very soul of scholarship. But I 
ajiprehend no siicli danger with you, young man, if your will has seconded 
the advantages of your training.” 

\Vhen Bardo made this reference to his daughter, Tito ventured to 
turn his eyes tow’ards her, and at the accusation against her memory his 
face broke into its brightest smile, which was reflected as inevitably .as 
sudden sunbeams in Romola’s. Conceive the soothing delight of that 
sini!(‘ to her 1 Itornola had never dreamed that there was a scholar in the 
world who w'oiild smile at her for a deficiency for which she was con- 
stantly made to feel herself a culprit. It was like the dawn of a new 
sense to her — the sense of comradeship. They did not look away from 
each other immediately, os if the smile had been a stolen onej they 
looked and smiled with frank enjoyment. 

“ She is not really so cold and proud,” thought Tito. 

“ Docs he forget, too, I wonder ? ” thought Romola. But I hopo 
not, else ho will vex my lather.” 
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But Tito was (jLligod to turn away, and answer Bardo’s question. 

“ I have had nmeh jiractice in transcription,” he said, “ but in the 
case of inscriptions copied in raemorablc scenes, rendered doubly impres- 
sive by the sense of riak and adventure, it may liave happcni'd that n)y 
retention of written cliaractcra has been weakened. On the plain of the 
Eurotas, or among tlic gigantic stones of Myccnaj and Tyrins — especially 
when the fear of the Turk hovers over ono like a vulture — the mind 
wanders, even though the hand writes faithfully what the eye dictates. 
But something doubtless I have retained,” added Tito, with a modesty 
which was not false, though he was conscious that it was politic, “ some- 
thing that might be of service if illustrated and corrected by n wider 
learning than my own.” 

“ That is well-spoken, young man,” said Bardo, delighted. “ And 
I will not withhold fiom you such aid as I can give, if you like to 
communicate with me concerning your recollections. I foresee a woik 
which will be a useful supplement to the Tsolario of Cristoforo Ihion- 
dclmonte, and which may take rank with the Itineraria of Ciriaco and 
the admirable Ambrogio Travorsari. But we must prej^are ourselves for 
calumny, yc)ung man,” Bardo went on with energy, ao if the work were 
already glowing so fist that the time of trial w^as near; “if your book 
contains novelties you will be ohaiged Avith foigery; if iny elucidations 
should clash with any principles of interpictation adopted l)y anolljer 
scholar, our personal dial act ers Avill he attacked, wc shall he inipcaclud 
with foul actions; you must prepare yourself to be told that your inotluT 
was a fish-woman, and tliat your fiither was a renegade priest or a hangi d 
malefactor. 1 myself, for having shown error in a single preposition, had 
an invective wiitten against me wherein I Avas taxed with treachery, 
fraud, indcceiiry, and oven hideous crimes. Such, my young frientl — 
such are the IIoavoks AAith Avhich the glorious path of scholarship is 
strcAved! But tdl me, then: 1 ha\’^e learned much concerning Byzantium 
and Thcssalonica long ago from Demetrio Calcoadiki, who has but lately 
departed from FJorcnce ; but you, it seems, have visited less familiar 
scenes? ” 

“ Tes ; we made wbat I may call a pilgrimage full of danger, for tue 
sake of visiting places which have almost died out of the memory of tlie 
West, for they lie aAvay from the track of pilgrims ; and my fithcr used 
to say that scholars themselves hardly imagine them to have any existence 
out of books. He was of opinion that a new and more glorious ora would 
open for learning when men should begin to look for their commentaries 
on the ancient writers in the remains of cities and temples, nay, in the 
paths of the rivers, and on the face of the valleys and mountains.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said Bardo, fervidly, “ your father, then, was not a common 
man. Wiis he fortunate, may I ask? Had he many friends?” These 
lost words were uttered in a tone charged with meaning. 

** No ; he made enemies — chiefly, I believe, by a certain impetuous 
candour ; and they hindered his advancement, so that he lived in 
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ol)Scurity. And he would never stoop to conciliate : he could never 
forget an injury.” 

“ Ah I ” said Bardo again, with a long, deep intonation. 

“Among our ha7:ard()ii8 expeditions,” continued Tito, willing to pre- 
vent further questions on a point so personal, “ I remeniher with par- 
ticular vividness a vi^t we snatched to Athens. Our haste, and the 
double danger of being seized as prisoners by tbc Turks, and of our 
galU'y raising anclior before wc could return, made it .seem like* a fevered 
vision of tlie night — the wide jdain, the girdling inountains, the ruined 
j)orticos and eolumiis, either standing far aloof, as if receding from our 
linrried footsteps, or else jammed in confusedly among the dwellings of 
Clirihti.'ins degraded into servitude, or among the forts and turrets of their 
Moslem conquerors, who ha\M their stronghold on the Acropolis.” 

“You fill me with surpiise,” said Bardo. “Athens, then, i.s nut 
utterly de.itroyed and swept away, as 1 had imagined ? ” * 

No wonder you should be under that mistake, for fow even of the 
Greeks themselves, who live beyond the mountain boundary of Attica, 
know anything about tbc jire^eiit coiidilion of Atliens, or Setivr, as tlie 
sailoj’s call it. I remember, as \,e ■were rounding the promontory of 
Sunium, the Greek pilot we bad on board our Venetian galley pointed to 
tbc niiglity coluuius that stand on the summit of tbc rock — tbc remains, 
as you know 'well, of the gi'oat temple erectcal to the goddess Athena, 
Avho looked down (lom that high shrine witli trlum})li at her conquered 
rival Bosi Idoii ; — vni'II, our Gieek pilot, jaunting to those columns, said, 

‘ Thai •was the be]i(>ol of the gieat philosojdier Aristotle.’ And at Athens 
itself, tlu' monk vho acted as our guide in the hasty view Ave snatched, 
in'^isted most on slutwirg n.s the .spot A\hero St. I’hilip baptized the 
Elliioj)iiui emmob, or some such legmd.” 

“Talk iujL of monks and their legends, young man 1” said Bardo, 
interrupting Tito impetuously. “ It i^ enough to overlay human hope and 
enterprise with an eternal frost to think that the ground which was 
trodden by pliilosoplmi s and po(*ls is yruAvled over by those insect-SAvarms 
of besotted fanatics or hoAvling bypociites.” 

“ PcnJioy I have no affection for them,” said Tito, Avifh a shrug ; 
“servitude agree.s a\t11 with a religion like theirs, which lies in the 
rennuciatioii of all that makes life precious to other men. And they 
carry tlic yoke th.at b<*rits them : their matin chant is drowned by the 
A'oice of the muezzin, wlio, from the gallery of the high tower on tlio 
Acropolis, calls every Mussulman to his i)rayers. That tower springs 
from the Parthenon itself; and every time we paused and directed our 
eyes toward it, our guide set up a wail, that a temple which had once been 
won from the diaholieal uses of the Pagans to become the temple of anotlier 
virgin than Pallas — the Virgin-Mother of God — was noAV again perverted 
to the accursed ends of the Moslem. It was the sight of those walls 
of the Acropolis, which disclosed themselves in the distance as wo leaned 
over the side of our galley when it was forced by contrary winds to 
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anchor in the Plrtcus, that fired my father’s mind with the determination 
to see Athens at all risks, and in spite of the bailors’ warnings that if we 
lingered till a change of wind they would depart without us : but after 
all, it was impossible for us to venture near the Acropolis, for the sight of 
men eager in examining ‘ old stones * raised the suspicion that we were 
Venetian spies, and we had to hurry back to the harbour.” 

“ We will talk more of these things,” said Bardo, eagerly. “ You 
must rccal evcrytliing, to the minutest trace left in your memory. You 
will win tliG gratitude of afler-times by leaving a record of the aspect 
Greece bore while yet the barbarians had not swept aw'ay every trace 
of the structures that Pausanias and Pliny described : you will take 
tliosc* great writers as your models; and such contribution of criticism 
and suggestion as iny riper mind can supply shall not be wanting to you. 
There will be much to tell ; for you have travelled, you said, in the 
Peloponnesus ? " 

“Yes; and in Bocotia also: I ha\e re.^ted in the groves of Helicon, 
and tasted of tlie founUiin llippocrcne. But on every memorable spot 
in Gieecc confpiost after conquest has set its seal, till there is a confusion 
of ownership even in ruins, that only close study and comparison could 
unravel. High over every fastness, from the plains of Lacedosmon to the 
Straits of Thermopylte, there towers some huge Frankish fortres.s, once 
inhabited by a Fiench or Italian marquis, now either abandoned or held 
by Turkish bands.” 

“ Stay ! ” cried Bardo, wliose mind was now too thoroughly pre-occupled 
by tlie idea of the future book to attend to Tito’s further narration. “Do 
you think of wTiting in Latin or (ireek ? Doubtless Greek is the nioio 
ready clothing for your thoughts, and it is the nobler language. But, on 
the other hand, Latin is the tongue in which we shall measure ourselves 
with the larger and more famous number of modern rivals. And if you 
lire less at ease in it, 1 will aid you — yes, I will spend on you that long- 
accumulated study Avhich was to have been thrown into the channel 
of another woik — a work in which I niybclf was to have had a 
helpmate.” 

Bardo paused a moment, and then added, — 

“ But who knows whether that work may not be executed yci ( 
For yon, too, young man, liave been brought up by .a father who poured 
into your mind all the long-gathered stream of his knowledge and expe- 
rience. Our aid might be mutual.” 

Bomolu, who had watched her father’s growing excitement, and 
divined well the invisible cunents of feeling that determined every 
question and remark, felt herself in a glow of strange anxiety : she turned 
licr eyes on Tito continually, to watch the impression her father’s w-ords 
made on him, afraid lest he should be inclined to dispel these visions of 
co-operation which urcre lighting up her father’s face with a new hope. 
But no ! He looked so bright and gentle; he must feel, as she did, that 
in this eagerness of blind age there was piteoxisness enough to call forth 
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inex1iau<«tiblo patience. How much move strongly he would feel thi^ if 
he knew about her brother 1 A girl of eighteen imagines the feelings 
behind the face tliat has moved her with its sympathetic youth, as easily 
as primitive people imagined the humours of the gods in fair weather ; 
what is she to believe in, if not in this vision woven from within ? 

And Tito was really very far from feeling impatient. He delighted 
in sitting there with the sense that Komola’s attention was fixed on him, 
and that lie could occasionally look at her. He was pleased that Bardo 
should take an interest in him ; and he did not dwell with enough 
seriousness on the prospect of the work in which he was to be aided, 
to feel moved by it to anything else than that easy, good-humouieJ 
acquiescence which w\as iiatur.'il to him. 

“ I shall be proud and happy,” he said. In answer to Bardo's last 
words, “ if my services can bcliold a meet offering to the matured scholar- 
ship of Messerc. But doubtless” — heic he looked towards Romola — 
“ the Jove ly damigoll.'i, your daughtc‘r, makes all other aid superfluous; 
for I ha\e learned liom Ncllo that she has been nourished on the 
highest faludies from her cailicst years.” 

“ You arc mistaken,” said Romola; “ I am by no means sufficient to 
my father ; I have not the gifts that arc necessary for scholarship.” 

Romola did not make this self-depreciatory statement in a tone of 
anxious humilily, but with a proud gravity. 

“ Nay, my Romola,” said her father, not willing that the stranger 
should 1 m\o too low a conception of his daughter’s powers; “ thou art 
not destitute of gilts; rather, thou art endowed beyond the measure of 
women ; but thou hast withal the woman’s delicate frame, which ever 
craves repose and variety, and so begets a wandering imagination. My 
daughter ” — turning to Tito — “ has been very precious to me, filling up to 
the best of her power the place of a son. For I had once a son. . . 

Bardo checked himself; he did not wish to assume an attitude of 
complaint in the presence of a stranger, and he remembered that this 
young man, in whom he had unexpectedly become so much interested, 
was still a stranger, towards whom it became him rather to keep the 
position of a patron. His pride was roused to double activity by the fear 
that he had forgotten his dignity. 

“ But,” he resumed, in his original tone of condescension, ** we are 
departing from what I believe is to you the most important business. 
Nello informed me that you had certain gems which you would fain dis- 
pose of, and that you desired a passport to some man of wealth and taste 
who would be likely to become a purchaser.” 

“ It is true ; for, though I have obtained employment as a corrector 
with the Cennini, my payment leaves little margin beyond the provision 
of necessaries, and would leave less but that my good friend Nello insists 
on my hiring a lodging from him, and saying nothing about the rent till 
better days.” 

Nello is a good-hearted prodigal,” said Bardo ; and though, with 
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that ready car and ready tongue of his, he is too much like the ill-famed 
Margites — ^knowing many things and knowing them all hadly, as I hinted 
to him but now — he is nevertheless ^ abnormis sapiens,* after the manner 
of our bom Florentines. But have you the gems with you ? I would 
willingly know what they are — yet it is useless : no, it might only deepen 
regret. I cannot add to my store.’* 

** I have one or two intagli of much beauty,** said Tito, proceeding 
to draw from his wallet a small case. 

But Komola no sooner saw the movement than she looked at him with 
significant gravity, and placed her finger on her lips, 

“ Con viso die tacendo dicca, Tad,” 

If Bardo were made aware that the gems were within reach, she knew well 
he would want a minute description of them, and it would become pain 
to him that they should go away from him, even if he did not insist on 
some device for purchasing them in spite of poverty. But she had no 
sooner made this sign tlian she felt rather guilty and ashamed at having 
virtually confessed a weakness of her father’s to a stranger. It seemed 
that she was destined to a sudden eonfideneo and familiarity with this young 
Greek, strangely at variance with her deeply-seated pride and reserve ; 
and this consciousness again brought the unwonted colour to her checks. 

Tito understood her look and sign, and immediately withdrew his hand 
from the case, saying, in a e.areless tone, so as to make it appear that he 
was merely following up his last words, “ But they are usually in the 
keeping of Messer Domenico Cennini, who has strong and safe places for 
these things. He estimates them as worth at least five Iniiidrcd ducats. 

“ Ah, then, they are fine intagli,” said Bardo. “Five hundred ducats 1 
Ah, more than a man’s ransom 1 ” 

Tito gave a sliglit, almost imperceptible start, and opened his long 
dark eyes 'with (pieationing surprise at Bardo’s blind face, as if his words 
—a mere phrase of common parlance, at a time when men were often 
being ransomed from slavery or imprisonment — had had some special 
meaning for him. But tlic next moment he looked towards Komola, a-) ^f 
her eyes must be her father’s interpreters. She, intensely pre-occU| i( d 
with what related to her father, imagiiK'd that Tito was looking to her 
again for some guidance, and immediately spoke. 

“ Alessandra Scala delights in gems, you know, father; she calls them 
her winter flowers ; and the Segretario would be almost sure to buy some 
of Messere’fl gems if she wished it. Besides, he himself sets great store by 
rings and sigils, which he wears os a defence against pains in the joints.” 

“ It is true,” said Bardo. “ Bartolommeo has overmuch confidence in 
the efficacy of gems — a confidence wider than is sanctioned by Pliny, who 
clearly shows that he regards many beliefs of that sort as idle supersti- 
tions; though not to the utter denial of medicinal virtues in gems. 
Wherefore, I myself, as you observe, young man, wear certain rings, 
which the discreet Camillo Leonard! prescribed to me by letter when two 
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years ogo I had a certain infipnity of sudden numbness. But thou hast 
spoken well, Romola. I will dictate a letter to Bartolommeo, which Mas^o 
shall carry. But it were well that Messere should notify to thee what the 
gems are, togt'tlier with the intngli they bear, as a warrant to Bartoloninieo 
tliat they will be wortliy of his attention.” 

“Nay, father,” said Komola, who.sc dicad lest a paroxysm of the 
collector’s mania should seize her father, gave her the courage to resist 
liis projjo'^il. “ Your w’ord ^^ill be sufficient that Messere is a scholar and 
has travelled inucli. The Segrc'taiio will need no further inducement to 
receive him." 

“Tiuc, child,” s'lid Ihiido, touched on a chord that was sure to 
respond. “ I ha\e no need to add proofs .iiid aij^umcnts in confirmation of 
iiiy woid to Bartolommeo. And 1 doubt not that this young man’s 
piesence is in accord with the tones of his voice, so that, the door being 
once oi»ened, he will be bis own be'-i advoeate.” 

Jiardo paused a few nionif nis, but his si 1 once was c\ ideally charged 
■with some id< a that he wa*. he.sitating to express, for he once leaned 
forw.ud a lillb' a, if he w('ie going to spcib, then turned his head aside 
towards Romola and saidc baeknaid aiain. At last, as if he liad made 
up his mind, he said in a tone which might have become a prince giving 
lb' ionitf'oie signal of dismissal, — 

“Iain soiiii wli.it faligiii d this nioiiiing, and shall prefi r seting you 
airiin lo-moiiow, ■\\bfn I shall be able (o give you the seerclary’B 
aiiswd*, nitlioii/in<-' y>u topu^ent }ouis(’‘’1o him at some given time. 
Ibil b(f*je d>u L'o ” Ik K* the old man, iii spi((‘ of liinei If, fell into a 
inoie taltiimg lone— “you will peilnp'a pcMiiit me to touch your 
hand ! It is long tjneo i fouelu d the h uid of a young man.” 

Ihudo bid '-In tcln d out Ins aged white hand and Tito immediatidy 
pLie( d Lis diik but dilicalc and supple fingd-s within it. Baido’s 
cramiied fingei^ closed over them, and he held them for a few miriutcfc in 
sibnce. Tin n lie ^ lid, — 

“l\/iinola, has this young man tla same complexion as thy brother — ■ 
fair and jiale ? ” 

“No, father,” Romola answered, with determined composure, though 
her hcait began to lieat violently with mingled emotions. “The hair of 
Messi'U' is daik — his complexion is daik.” Tnw.irdly she s.ild, “ Will he 
mind it? -will it be disagreeable? No, he looks so gentle and good- 
natured.” Then aloud again, 

“ Would Messore permit my father to touch his hair and face ? ” 

Her eyes inevitably made a timid entreating tippeal while she asked 
this, and Tito’s met them with soft brightness as he said, “ Assuredly,” 
and, leaning forward, raised Bardo’s hand to his curls, with a readiness 
of assent which was the greater relief to her because it was unaccom* 
panied by any sign of embarrassment. 

Bardo passed his hand again and again over the long curls and 
grasped them a little, as if their spiral resistance made his in-ward vision 
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clearer; tlien lie passed his hand over tho^ brow and cheek, tracing the 
profile with the edge of his palm and fourth finger, and letting the 
breadth of his hand repose on the rich oval of the cheek. 

“ Ah ! ” ho said, as his hand glided from the face and rested on the 
young man’s shoulder. “ lie must be very unlike thy brother, Bomola ; 
and it is the better. You see no visions, I trust, my young friend? ” 

At this moment tlie door opened, and there entered, unannounced, a 
tall elderly man in a handHome black silk Zucco, who, unwinding his 
Iccchctto from liis neck and taking off his cap, disclosed a head as white 
ns Bardo’s. lie cast a keen glance of surprise at the group before him — 
the young stranger leaning in that filial attitude, while Bardo’s hand rested 
on his shoulder, and Rornola sitting near with eyes dilated by anxiety and 
agitation. But there was an instantaneous change : Bardo let fall his 
hand, Tito raised himself from his stooping posture, and Rornola rose to 
meet the visitor with an alacrity which implied all the greater intimacy, 
because it was unaccompanied by any smile. 

Ebhene, figlioccindf^ said the stately man, as he touched Romola’s 
shoulder; “ Maso said you had a visitor, but I came in nevertheless.” 

“It is thou, Bernardo,” said B.iulo. “ Thou art come at a fortunate 
moment. This, young man,” he continued, while Tito rose and bowed, 
“ is one of the chief citizens of Florence, Messer Bernardo del Nero, my 
oldest, I liad almost said iny only fiiend — whose good opinion, if you 
can win it, may carry you far. He is but three-and-twenly, Bernardo, 
yet ho can doubtless tell thee much which thou wilt care to hear ; for 
though a scholar, he has alieady travelled far, and looked on other things 
besides the manuscripts for which thou hast too light an esteem.” 

“ Ah, a Greek, as I augur,” said Bernardo, returning Tito’s reverence 
but slightly, and surveying him with that sort of glance which seems 
alnu'st to cut like fine steel. “ Newly arrived in Florence, it appears. 
Tho name of Mcsserc — or pjirt of it, for it is doubtless a long one? ” 

“ On the contrary,” said Tito, with perfect good humour, “ it is 
most modestly free from polysyllabic pomp. My name is Tito Melema.” 

“ Davvero? (Indeed ?)” said Bernardo, ratlier scornfully, as he took a 
scat, “ I had expected it to be at least as long as the njimcs of a city, a 
river, a province and an empire all put together. We Florentines mostly 
use names as we do prawns, and strip them of all flourishes before we 
trust them to our throats.’* 

“ Well, Bardo,” he continued, as if the stranger were not worth further 
notice, and changing his tone, of sarcastic suspicion for one of sadness, 
“ We have buried him I ” 

Ah 1 ” replied Bardo, with corresponding sadness, “ and a new epoch 
has come for Florence — a dark one, I fear. Lorenzo has left behind him 
an inheritance that is but like the alchemist’s laboratory when the wisdom 
of the alchemist is gone.” 

“ Not altogether so,” said Bernardo. “Piero de’ Medici has abundant 
intelligence; his faults are only the faults of hot blood. I love the lad— 
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lad lie will always be to me, as I have always been padncciuolo 
(little father) to him." 

“ Yet all who want a new order of things are likely to conceive new 
hopes,” said Bardo. “ Wc shall have the old strife of parties, I fear." 

“ If wc could have a new order of things that was something else than 
knocking down one coat of arms to put up another,” said Bernardo, 
“ I should be ready to say, ‘ I belong to no party : 1 am a Florentine.’ 
But as long as parties are in question, I am a Mcdiccan, and will be n 
Mediccan till I die. I am of the same mind as Farinata degli Uberti : if 
any man asks me what is meant by siding with a party, I say, as he did, 
‘ To wish ill or well, for the fi.ike of past wrongs or kindnesses.’ ’’ 

During this short dialogue, Tito had been btanding, and now took his 
leave. 

“ Bui come again at the same hour to-morrow," said Bardo, graciously, 
before Tito left the room, “ that I may give you Barloloinnieo’s answer." 

“From what quarter of the sky has this pretty (Ireck youngsUT 
alighted so close to thy chair, Ikardo ? ” said B(‘rnardo del Nero, as the 
door closed. He spoke w-ith dry emphasis, evidently intended to convey 
something more to Bardo than wa^ implied by the mere words. 

“ He is a scholar who has been shipwrecked and has saved a few gems, 
for which he wants to find a purchaser. I am going to send him to 
Baitolommeo Sc ila, for thou knowest it were more prudent in me to 
abstain from further purchases." 

Bernardo shiugged his shoulders and s-iid, “ Roniola, wilt thou BCC if 
my servant is w^ithout t I ordered liini to wait for me here." Then, 
when Uoinola w'as at a bulhcicut dUtance, he leaned forward and said to 
Bardo in a low, emphatic tone : — 

“ Remember, Bardo, thou hast a rare gem of thy own; take care no 
man gets it who is not likely to pay a worthy price. That pretty Greek 
has a lithe sleekness about him, that seems marvellously fitted for slipping 
easily into any nest he fixes his mind on." 

Bardo was startled : the association of Tito with the image of his lost 
son had excluded instead of suggesting the thought of Romola. But 
almost immediately there seemed to be a icaction which made him grasp 
the warning as if it had been a hope. 

But why not, Bernardo? If the young man approved himself 
w 01 thy he is a scholar — and — and there would be no difliculty about 
the dowry, which alw'ays makes thee gloomy," 
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CUArXER VII. 

A Learned Squabble. 

Bartolommeo Scala, sccretaiy of tlic Florentine Republic, on whom Tito 
Meloiini had been thus led to anchor his hopes, lived in a handsome palace 
close to the Poita aPinti, now know’n as the Casa Gherardesca. His arms 
—an azure ladder transverse on a golden field, with the motto Gradatm 
placed over the entrance — told all comers that the miller’s son held his 
ascent to honours by his own efforts a fact to be proclaimed without 
wincing. The secretary was a vain and pompous man, but ho was also 
an honest one : he was sincerely convinced of his own merit, and could 
see no reason for feigning. The topmost round of his azure ladder had 
been reached by this time: he had held his secretaryship these twenty 
years — had long since made his orations on the rinfjldcra^ or platform, of 
th(‘ Old P.ilacc, as the custom was, in the presence of princely visitors, 
while Marzocco, the republican lion, wore his gold nown on the occa- 
sion, and all the people cried, ‘‘ Viva Messer Bartolommeo I ” — had been 
on an ornhassy to Rome, and had thcie bt'en made titular Senator, Apo- 
stolical Secretary, Kniglit of the Golden Spur; and had, eight years ago, 
been Gonlaloniore — last goal of the Florentine citizen’s ambition. Mean- 
time he had got licher and lieljer, and more aiid more gouty, after the 
manner of successful mortalily; and the Knight of the Gtddeu Spur had 
often to sit with holidess cushioned heel under the handsome loggia he had 
built for himself, overloolung the .spacious gardens and lawn at the back 
of Ills palace. 

He was ill this jH),ItIon on the day when he had gr.anted the desired 
intirviow to Tito Melema. The May afternoon sun was on the flowers 
and the grass ln‘}ond the pleasant shade of the loggia; the too stately silk 
Imcco Avas cast aside, and a light loose mantle was tlirowm over his tunic; 
lus beautiful daughter Alo.ssindia and her husband, the Greek soldior-poet 
MaruIIo, were scatid on one side of him: on the other, two friends, not 
oppressively illustrious, and, tin n fore, the better listeners. Yet, to f.i}f 
nothing of the gout, I\resser Bartolommeo’s feliiily was far from perfect : 
it "was embittered by the contents of certain papers that lay before him, 
consisting chiefly of a corresiiondence between him.self and Politian. It 
was a human foible at that period (incredible as it may seem) to recite, 
quarrels, and favour scholarly vi.si tors with the communication of an entire 
and lengthy correspondence ; and this was neither the first nor the second 
time that Scala had asked the candid opinion of his fiionds as to the 
balance of right and wrong in some half score Latin letters between him- 
fielf and Politian, all springing out of certain epigrams written in the most 
playful tone in the world. It was the story of a very typical and pretty 
quaiTcl, in which we are interested, becau.se it supplied precisely that 
tliistle of hatred necessary, according to Nello, as a stimulus to the 
sluggish paces of the cautious steed, Friendship. 
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Politian, having been a rejected pretendt^r to the love and the hand of 
Scala*8 daughter, kept a very sharp and learned tooth in readiness against 
the too prosperous and presumptuous secretary, who had declined the 
greatest scholar of thu age for a son-in-law. Scala was a meritorious 
public servant, and, moreover, a lucky man — naturally exasperating to on 
offended scholar ; but then— 0 beautiful balance of things !— he had an 
itch for autlxTshij^, and was a bad writer— one of those excellent people 
who, sitting in gouty slipjicrs, “penned poetical trifles” entirely for their 
own amuseniLiit, witliout any \iewto an audience, and, consequently, sent 
them to their friends in letters, which were the literary periodicals of the 
fifteenth century. Now Sc.da had abundance of friends who were ready 
to praise his writings : friends likeFicino and Landino— amiable browsers 
in the Medict'ari park jilong with himself — who found his Latin prose 
ht^le elegant and masculine; and the terrible Joseph Sealiger, who was to 
pronounce him totally ignorant of Latinity, was at a comfortable distance- 
in the next century. But when w.is the fatal coquc'try inherent in super- 
lluous authorship ever quite contented with the ready praise of friends 7 
That critical, supercilious J*olitian — a fdlow-browser, who was far from 
amiable — must be made aware that the solid secretary showed, in his 
hisure hours, a p1eti'>ant fertility in \erses, that indicated pretty clearly 
how much he inieliL do in that w'ay if 1 h were not a man of affairs. 

Ineffable iiKimnt ! when the man yon secretly hate sends you a Latin 
epigram with a false gender — hciidcea'-^llables with a questionable 
elision, at least a toe too much — attempts at poetic figures which are 
manirest sokclsms. Th.it moment h.ad come to Politian : tlio secretary 
had put Ibilli his r^oft Lead from the oflleial shell, and the terrible 
linking ciab was down upon him. Politl.an had used tho freedom of 
a fiicnd, and jdcasanlly, in the form of a Latin epigram, corrected the 
mistake of iScala in making tho cAilix (an insect well known at the 
revival of learning) of tlie inferior or feminine gender. IScala replied 
by a b.ad joke, in suitable Ijatin vorse«r, referring to Politlan’s unsuccessful 
suit. Better and belter. Politian found the verses very pretty and 
highly facetious : tho more was the pity that they "were seriously 
incorrect, and inasmuch as Scala had alleged that he had written 
them in imitation of a certain Greek epigram, Politian, being on such 
friendly terms, w'ould enclose a Grei'k epigram of his owm, on tho same 
interesting insect — not, we may presume, out of any wish to humble 
Scala, but rather to instruct him ; said epigram containing a lively con- 
ceit about Venus, Ciij)id, and the culeXj of a kind much tasted at that 
period, but imhappily founded partly on the zoological mistake that the 
flea, like the gnat, was born from the w'aters. Scala, in reply, begged to 
say that his verses were never intended for a scholar with such delicate 
olfactories as Politian, nearest of all living men to the perfection of tho 
ancients, and of a taste so fastidious that sturgeon itself must seem insipid 
to him ; defended his own verses, nevertheless, though indeed they were 
written hastily, without correction, and intended ns an agreeable distrao- 
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tion during the summer heat to himself and such friends as ^vere satisfied 
with mediocrity, he, Scala, not being like some other people, who courted 
publicity through the booksellers. For the rest, he had barely enough 
Greek to make out the sense of the epigram so graciously sent him, to say 
nothing of tasting its elegancies; but — the epigram was Politinn’s : wliat 
more need be said ? Still, by way of postscript, he feared that his incom- 
parable fiiend’s comparison of the flea to Venus, on account of its origin 
from the waters, was in many ways ticklish. Venus might be offended, 
and that cold and damp origin seemed doubtful in the case of a creature so 
fond of wannth : a fish were perhaps the better comparison, or, when the 
power of flying was in question, an eagle, or, indeed, when the darkness 
was taken into consideration, a bat or an owl were a less obscure and more 
apposite parallel, &c. &c. Here was a great opportunity for Politian. He 
was not aware, he wrote, that when he had Scala’s verses placed before 
him, there was any question of sturgeon, but rather of frogs and gudgeons : 
made short work with Scala’s defence of his own Latin, and mangled liim 
terribly on the score of the stupid criticisms ho had ventured on the Greek 
epigram kindly forwarded to him as a model. Wretched cavils, indeed 1 
for as to the damp origin of the flea, there was the authority of Virgil 
himself, who had called it the alumnus of the waters;” and as to what 
his dear dull friend had to say about the fish, the eagle, and the rest, it was 
“ nihil ad rem ; ” for, because the eagle could fly, it by no means followed 
that the flea could not fly, &c. &c. Ho was ashamed, however, to dwell 
on such trivialities, and thus to swell a flea into an elephant ; but, for bis 
own pait, tvould only add tliat he had nothing deceitful and double about 
him, neither was he to be caught when present by the false blandishments 
of those who slandered him in his absence, agreeing ratlier with a Ilomeiic 
sentiment on that head — which furnished a Greek quotation to serve as 
powder to his bullet. 

The quarrel could not end there. The logic could hardly get worse, 
but the secretary got more pompously self-asserting, and the scholarly 
poet’s temper more and more venomous. Politian had been generously 
willing to liold up a mirror, by which the too-inflated secretary, beholding 
his own likeness, might be induced to cease setting up his ignorant dermcea 
of bad Latin ngiiinst ancient authorities whom the consent of centuries had 
placed beyond question, — unless, indeed, he bad designed to sink in 
literature in proportion as he rose in honours, that by a sort of compen- 
sation men of letters might feel themselves his equals. In return, 
Politian was begged to examine Scala’s writings : nowhere would he find 
a more devout admiration of antiquity. The secretary was ashamed of the 
ago in which he lived, and blushed for it. Somc^ indeed, there were who 
wanted to have their own works praised and exalted to a level with the 
divine monuments of antiquity; but he, Scala, could not oblige them. 
And as to the honours which were oflhnsive to the envious, they had been 
well earned : witness his whole life since he came in penury to Florence. 
The elegant scholar, in reply, was not surprised that Scala found the Age 
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distasteful to him, since he himself ^\a9 bo distasteful to the Age; nay, it 
was with perfect accuracy that he, the elegant scholar, had called Scala a 
bianny monster, inasmuch as he was formed from the offscourings of 
monsters, born amidst the refuse of a mill, and eminently worthy the 
l<ing-eaied office <>f turning the paternal millstones (tn pistiini sordihus 
natus et quidem pistrino dignisshms) 1 

It was not "w ithout reference to Tito’s appointed visit that the papers 
containing this correspondence weic brought out to-day. Here was a 
new (ji'cek scholar wliose accomjdislimeiits were to be tested; and on 
nothing did Sc' da more desire a dispassionate opinion from persons ot 
superior knowledge than tlhit (lu ek epigram of Politian’s. After sufficient 
introductory talk concerning Tit(»’s tiavels, after a survey and discussion of 
the gejiis, and an ea'sy passage liom the mention of the lamented Lorenzo’s 
(Mgeiuess in collecting such specimens of ancient art, to the subject of 
classical tastes and studies in gonoi.il, aud their present condition in 
Floieiici*, It was ine\itable to mentiem Polilian, a man of eminent ability 
iiiJoed, but a little too ariogaut — assuming to be a Hercules, whose office 
it w’as to destroy all the literary monstrosities ol the age, and writing letti’rs 
to his tldeis without signing them, as if they were luiraculcus revelations 
that could only have one Hiurce. And after all, were not his own 
rntleisms often ((uestionable and his tastes pcrveiso? He was fund of 
sniiiig pungent things about tlie men who tliought they w'rotc like Ciccio 
becau-^ie tluy ended e\ery fienUnce with “ esse videtur : ” but while ho 
W'jis boasting of his hecdoni flora hcnwilc imitation, did lic not fall into the 
otlier o^ilrenie, lunning after strange w'ords and affected phrases? Even 
in his niueh-belamkd Miscellanea^ w-is every point tenable ? And Tito, 
who had just been looking into the Mfscellanea, found so much to say 
tliat was agreeable to the secretary — he would have done so from the 
mcie disposition to please, without further motive — that he showed him- 
self quite worthy to be made a judge in the notable correspondence con- 
ccining tlie culcx. Here was the Gietk cpigiain which Politian had 
doubtless thought the finest in the world, though he had pretended to 
bclicAe that the “ tiaiismarini,” the Greeks themselves, would make light 
of it : had lie not been unintentionally speaking the truth in his false 
modesty ? 

Tito was ready, and scarified the epigram to Scala’s content. 0 wise 
young j udge 1 He could doubtless appreciate Ratirc even in the vulgar 
tongue, and Scala — who, excellent man, not seeking publicity through the 
booksellers, was never unprovided with “ hasty uncorrccted trifles,” as a 
soit of sherbet for a\isitor on a hot day, or, if the weather were cold, why 
then as a cordial — had a few little matters in the shape of Sonnets, turning 
on w’ell-known foibles of Politian’s, which he would not like to go any 
farther, but which w’ould, perhaps, amuse the company. 

Enough : Tito took his leave under an urgent invitation to come again. 
Ilisgems were interesting ; especially the agate, with the lusus naiuras in it 
—a most wonderful semblance of Cupid riding on the lion ; and the ** Jew’s 
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stone," with the lion-hcadcd serpent enchased in it ; both of which the 
secretary agreed to l)ny — the latter as a reinforcement of his preventives 
against the gout, whieli gave him such Revere twinges tliat it was plain 
enough how iutoleral)Ie it would be if ho were not well supplied with 
rings of rare virtue, and Avith an amulet woin close under the right breast. 
Jhit Tito waft assured tliat ho himself was more interesting than his gems, 
lie liad won his Avay to the Scala Palace by the recommendation of Bardo 
de’ Bardi, a\Iki, to ho sure, was Scala’s old acquaintance and a Avorthy 
ficholar, in spite of his ovcn'aluing himself a little (a frequent foible in 
the RC'cretary’s friends) ; but he must come again on the ground of his oavti 
manifest accomplishments. 

Tlio interview could hardly have ended more auspiciously for Tito, 
and as ho Avalkcd out at the Porta aPinti that he might laugh a little at his 
oaso at the affair of the ailex, he felt that Fortune could hardly mean to 
turn her back on him again at present, since she had taken him by the 
hand in this decided Avay. 


CIIAPTFU VJir. 

A Face in 'JHE Choavd. 

Ir is easy to nortborn j)coj)]o to ri<-e <*aily on JMidainimor morning, to see 
t!>e doAV on the giassycdge of the dusty patlnv.iy, to iiotj''o tlie fiosh 
shoots among the dails-cr green of the oak and fir in the co])plce, and to 
look over the g.ite at llie b,hoin meadow, Avithout rccollt cling that it 
is the Nativity of Saint Joint the Baptist. 

Not so to the Florentine — still less to the Florentine of the fifteenth 
centur}’^ : to him on that jiailicular morning the brightness of the eastern 
sun oil the Amo had something siiecial in it ; the ringing of the bills aams 
aitieidatc, and declared it to be the gicat siimnier festival ol Florence, the 
day ol’ San (lioAumii. 

San (iiovanni had been the patron saint of Florence for at least eight 
hundred years — CAer since the time when the Lombaid Queen The odolinda 
Lad commanded her subjects to do hini pecnliar honour ; nay, says old 
Villani, to the best of Ins knowledge, ever since llie days of Constantine 
the Great and Pope Syh ester, when the Florentinea deposed their idol 
Mara, aa'Iioui they weie nevertheless careful not to treat Avith contumely; 
for Avhilc they consecrated their beautiful and noble temple to the honour 
of God and of the “Bcato Messcre Santo Giovanni," they placed old Mars 
resjiectfully on a high toAA'cr near the Elver Arno, finding in certain 
ancient inemoriala that he had been elected as tlieir tutelar deity under 
such astral influences that if he Avere broken, or otlicrAvise treated Avitli 
indignity, the city A\'^ould suffer great damage and mutation. But in the 
fifleentli century that discreet regard to the feelings of the Man-destroyer 
had long vanished: the god of the spear and shield had ceased to froAvn 
by the side of the Ai*no, and the defences of the Republic were held to 
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lie in its crafl nml its coffers. For spear and sliield could be hired by 
gold florins, and on the gold florins there had always been the image (jf 
San Giovanni. 

Much good had conic to Florence since the dim time of struggle 
between the oM jiatron and the new : some quarrelling and bloodshed, 
doiibtles.s, between Giu'lf and Ghibelline, between Black and White, 
between orthodox sons of the Church aiid heretic Paterini ; some floods, 
famine, and pestih'uce; hut still much wealth and glory. Florcnet' had 
achieved conquests over walhd cities onee mightier than itself, and es]ic- 
cially over hated Pisa, wlio'^f maibh* buildings w’ere too bigh and l)eautifiil, 
whose masts w'cre too much honoured on Greek and Italian coa'^ts. '^I'hc 
name of Floreiiee liad been growing prouder and prouder in all the couitS 
of Fiirope, nay, in Africa it-'clf, « n the strenglh (>f jmrest gold coinage, 
fine.st dyrs and textures, pre-cmimnit scholaihhip and poetic genius, and 
wits of the mo'-t serviceable sort for slale.smanslup and banking : it was 
a name so oninijin -.sent that a Pope with a tmn for epigram had called 
Flori-ntines “ the tlfth elcinoiit.” And h>r this high dchtlny, though it 
inight partly depend fjii tlu* slais and Madonna di>U’ Jnipruneta, and cer- 
tainly depended on (ptlier higlur Powes le^s often named, tin* piaiso was 
greatly tine to Sin Gio\anni, w'hose image was on tin* fair gold florins. 

'Then lore it was littiiig tliat tlie day of San Giovanni — that ancient 
Gliurch festi\al alu.ily venerable in the (lays of St. Augustine — should 
b(* a day of peeuliiii K'joieiiig to Florence, and should be ushered in by a 
/igil duly U<‘[ 1 ill stiiet oh) FlonmfiiK* lashion, with imieh daneing, with 
much street Jf sling, and jicrliajH w'ilh not a little stone-throwing and 
w'indow’-hieahing, but cnijfhatically with certain street sights such as could 
t-iily lie pro\ idid by a city which held in it^ service a clcvi'r Cceca, engineer 
and archil ect, valuable alike in sieges and diow.s. By tlie help of (Jecra, 
the very Saints, Mirroiinded with their almond-shaped glory, and floating 
on chjuds wdtli their joyous companionship of winged cherubs, even as 
they may be seen to tlii.s day in the pictures of Perugino, seemed, on tlie 
eve of San Giovanni, to have brought tln-ir piece of the heavens down 
into the naiTow stiecN, and to pass slowly through them; and, more 
w'otiderlul still, saints of gigantic size, with attendant angels, might be 
seen, not si-atid, but moving in a slow mysterious manner along the 
streets, like a proces^^ioii of colossal figures come down from tlie higli 
(lonus ainl liibunes of the churches. The clouds were made of good 
woven Stull, tlie saiiils and cherubs were unglorified mortals sujiported by 
firm bars, and those my&t('rious giants were really men of very sb’udy 
biain, balancing tlieinselve*- on stilts, and enlarged, like Grcik tragedians, 
by huge masks and stiifled .shoulders ; but ho was a miserably uniniagi- 
nalivc Florentine wdio thought only of that — nay, somewhat impious, for 
ill the images of sacred things was there not some of the virtue of sacred 
things themselves? And if, after that, there came a company of merry 
black demons well-armed with claws and thongs, and other implements of 
sport, ready to perform impromptu faices of bastinadoing and clothes- 
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tcnring, why, that was the demons* way of keeping a vigil, and they, too, 
might have descended from the domes and the tribunes. The Tuscan 
mind slipjjcd from the devout to the builesque, as readily as water round 
an ain^le ; and the saints had already had their turn, had gone their way, 
and made tliiir due pause before the gates of San Giovanni, to do him 
honour on the eve of his fcsia. And on the morrow, the great day thus ushered 
in, it Wiis fitting that the tributary symbols paid to Florence by all its 
dependent cities, distiicts, and villages, whether conquered, protected, or 
of imincniorial possession, should be offered at the shiine of San Giovanni 
in the old oclagoiial church, once the cathedral, and now the baptistery, 
where every Florentine had had the sign of the Cross made with the 
anointing chrisni on his brow ; that all the city, from the white-haired 
mail to the strijding, and from the matron to the lisping child, should be 
clothed in its best to do honour to the great day, and see the great sight; 
and that again, when the sun was sloping and the streets were cool, there 
should he the glorious race or Corso, when the unsaddled horses, clothed 
ill rich traiipings, should run right acioss ihc city, fiom the Porta al Prato 
on the noith-west, through the Merealo Vecchio, to the Porta Santa Croce 
on the south-east, where the richest of Pet I ii\ or velvet and brocade banners 
vith silk linings and fiingc of gold, such as became a city that half clothed 
the well-dressed world, were mounted on a tiiuinplial car awaiting the 
u inner or winner’s owner. 

And tliorcaflcr followed more dancing; nay, through the whole day, 
says an old chronicler at the beginning of that century, there were 
weddings and the grandest gatherings, with so much piping, music and 
song, with halls, and feasts, and gladness, and ornament, that this earth 
miglit liavc been mistaken for Paradise I 

In this }ear of 1102, it was, peihaps, a little less easy to make that 
mistake. Lorenzo the inagniriccnt and subtle was dead, and an arrogant, 
incautious Piero w'as come in hia room; an evil change for Florence, 
unless, indeed, the wise horse prefers the had rider, as more easily 
thrown from the saddle ; and already the regrets for Lorenzo wore getting 
less predominant over the murmured desire for government on a broader 
basis, in which corruption might be arrested, and there might be that 
free play for everybody’s jealousy and am]>ition, which made the ideal 
libel ty of the good old quarrelsome, struggling times, when Florence 
laiscd her great buildings, reared her own soldiers, drove out W'ould-he 
tyiaiits at the sword’s point, and was proud to keep faith at her own loss. 
Lorenzo w'as dead. Pope Innocent was dying, and a troublesome Neapo- 
litan succession, with an intriguing, ambitious Milan, might set Italy by 
the ears before long : the times were likely to be difficult. Still, there 
■was all the more reason that the Ecpiiblic should keep its religious 
lestivals. 

And ^lidsuramcr morning, in this year 1492, was not less bright 
than usual. It was betimes in the morning that the symbolic offerings to 
be carried in grand procession were all assembled at their starting-point in 
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tlie Piazza della Signorla — ^that famous Piazza, where stood then, and stand 
now, the massive turreted Palace of the People, called the Palazzo Vecchio, 
and the spacious Loggia, built by Orcagna — the scene of all grand State 
ceremonial. The sky made tlio fairest blue tent, and under it the bells 
swung so vigorously that every evil spirit with sense enough to bo 
formidable, must long since have taken his flight ; windows and terraced 
roofs were alive with human faces ; sombre stone houses were bright with 
hanging draperies ; the boldly soaring palace tower, the yet older square 
tower of the liargello, and the spire of the neighbouring Badia, seemed 
to keep watch above ; and below, on the broad polygonal flags of the 
piazza, was the glorious show of banners and horses, with rich trappings 
and gigantic ccn\ or tapers, that weic fitly called towers — strangely 
aggrandized descendants of those torches by whose faint light the Church 
woishipcd in the catacombs. Betimes in the morning all processions 
had iK'ed to move under the Mid.sumraer sky of Florence, where the 
shelter of the narrow streets must every now and then be excb.inged for 
tbe glai e of wide sjiaccs ; and the sun would be high up in the heavens 
befure the long pomp had ended its pilgi image in the Piazza di San 
Giovanni. 

But liere, where the procession was to pause, the magnificimt city, 
with its ingenious Cccca, had provided anotln r tent than the sky ; for the 
nhole of the Piazza del Dnomo, fiotn the octagonal baptistery in the eontic 
to the fai^ade of the cathedral and the walls of the houses on the other 
sides of th(‘ quadiane-le, was covered, at the la 'ght of forty feet or moi’c, 
with blue diapeiy, adorned with well-stitchcd yellow lilies and the familiar 
coats of arms, ^\hilc sheaves of many-coloured banners drooped at fit angles 
under this supoi incumbent lilne — a gorgeous raiiihow-lit shelter to the 
waiting spectators who leaned from the windows, and made a narrow border 
on the pavement, and wished for the coming of the show. 

One of those spectators was Tito Melema. Bright, in the midst of 
brightness, he sat at the window of the room above Nello’s shop, his right 
elbow resting on the red drapery hanging from the window-.sill, and his 
head supported in a backward position by the right hand, which pressed 
the curls against his ear. Ilis face wore that bland liveliness, as far 
removed from excitability as from heavine«:3 or gloom, which marks the 
companion popular alike amongst men and women — the companion who 
' is never obtrusive or noisy from uneasy vanity or excessive animal spirit.s, 
pind whose brow is never contracted by resentment or indignation. lie 
^ allowed no other change from the two months and more that had passed 
[since his first appearance in the weather-stained tunic and hose, than that 
padded radiance of good fortune, which is like the just perceptible per- 
ffecting of a flower after it has drunk in a morning’s sunbeams. Close 
i behind him, ensconced in the narrow angle between his chair and tbe 
l^indow-frame, stood the slim figure of Nello in holiday suit, and at his 
htft the younger Cennini— Pietro, the erudite corrector of proof-sheets, 
^not Domenico the practical. Tito was looking alternately down on the 
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Hv’CU'’ lit low, autl iipwaid at tlie varied knot of gazers and talkers iinme- 
diali'ly around Ijiin, sonje oi' wlioiu had come in after witnessing the 
coiniueiiecnicnt of the procession in tlie Piazza della Signoria. Piero di 
CosiiiK) wa«i raising a laugh among them hy his giimacos and anathemas 
al the nt.ise of tin* liolls, against which no kind of ear-stufliug was a 
Huflicient banicade, since the more he bluffed his ears the more he felt 
the vibration oi liis skull, and declaring that he would bury himself in 
the most >-0111. uy spot of the Valdai no on a festa^ if he were not coii- 
d< inncd, as a jiainter, to lie in 'wait for tlie secretb of colour that were 
fconiclimts lo be c.iuglit from the floating of banners and the chance 
groii])ing of the mullitiule. 

'J’jto Inid just turiu d his laughing face away fiom the whimsical 
jianitc'i' lo look down at the Muall diaiua going on among the chequered 
lioider of S]i(‘clatoi s, wlnn at the angi'‘ (jf the marble steps in front of 
the Diioino, iieaily o])jU)^ite Nello’s shop, he saw a man’s face upturned 
U'wards him, and fixing on him a traze that se( im d to have more meaning 
ill it than the oidinaiy passing obsiualiou of a sti.iuger. It was a face 
with tonsund head, that lose nbuM* tin* black mantle and wlilte tunic of 
a noniiiilean fii.ir — a vciy coinnioii sight in Fhience; hut the glance 
had something peculiar in it loi Tito. Tlicie 'was a faint Miggestion in it, 
ccrtaliil} not of an unjihasaiil kind. YitMhat pleasant association had 
he ever had ^\ith monks ? None. Th# glaiue and the suggestion were 
liindly longer than n fla"!! of lichf ning. 

“Nello!” said Tito, hastily, 1ml immediately added in a tone of 
disappoiiitmciit, “ Ah, he has tinned round, it was that tall, thin friar 
'who IS going up the steps. I wanted you to till me if }ou knew aught 
ol him r* 

“ One of the Frati Predicab iri,” said Nello, carelessly; “ } ou don’i 
cspect me lo know the private hibtuiy of the ciows.” 

“ 1 sum to remember something about his face,” said Tito. “It is 
an iincomniou lace.” 

“ What? }ou thought it might be our Fra Girolamo? Too tall; 
and he never shows himself in that chance way.” 

“ Uesidcs, that loud-barkiiig ‘ hound of the Lord’* is not in Flo cc 
just now,” said Francesco Cci, the popular poet; “he has taken Piero 
de’ ]\ledici’s hint, to carry his i ailing prophecies on a jouiiu*y for a 
wliile.” 

“ The Fratc neither rails nor prophesies against any man,” said a 
middle-aged personage seated at the other corner of the window^; “he 
only pioidiesies against vice. If you think that an attack on your poems, 
F rancesco, that is not the Frate’s fault.” 

“ Ah, he’s gone into the Duorao now,” said Tito, who had watched the 
figure eagerly. “ No, I was not under that mistake, Nello. Your Fra 

♦ A play on the name of the Dominicans {Domini Canes) which was accepted by 
themselves, and which is pictorially represented in a fresco painted for them by 
Simone Memnii. 
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Girolamo has a high nose and a large under-lip. I saw him once — ho is 
not liandsoMio; but this man . . . 

“Truce to your descriptions!” said Cotmini. “Hark! see! Here 
come the liorsoiuen and tlie banners. That standard,” he continued, 
laying his liaiid lainiliarly <‘n 'I'lto’.s shouhh r, — “ that carried on tlie horse 
\^illl ^\hite t].ip])iiigs— ihal uilh the led eagle holding the green dragon 
bet\\f*(u his talons, and tlie red lily over the eagle, — is tlie gontiiloii ot tlie 
Gu(dr party, and tlul^e ea\aii(‘r.'. clo^e r(*uud it are the chief tjllicers ot tlie 
Giu-lf pally. That is one ol' our j.iomlebt banners, grumble as ne may; 
it means the tiiiunjjli ol'ilie (luelt.s, "VYhich means the triuinpli of Iloren- 
tiiu‘ will, which means triuiiii<li •»! the 

“Na\, oil, (’(iiniiii,” .^aid the middle-aged man, seated at the 
Aeindow, “which iiK'aii.s triunnili <>f the fnt over the lean, which 

again mean*-’ tiiuniph of the thltrsL over those who .in h'ss fat.” 

“ Cronaea, you aie lieeoming sententious,” said the printer; “Fra 
(Jir(.laMif'’s ])V( aching will •^puil yon, and make } h‘he, life by th(‘ wrong 
liandle. 'rnisl me, your coiniees will h)se half their beauty if you liegin 
to miiiele biltcniess with them; that is the m’niirra Talvsca wdiieb you 
UM'd to difl.iim against W'hen you came from Rome. The next jialace 
3 ’(ai bn lid wi' shall see you trying to put the Krale’s doctrine into stone,” 

“ 'I'lial is a goodly show ot* eavaliei.-.,” said Tito, who liad learned by 
this time the be^t way to pka'-e FlorentiiicH ; “ but are tlicie not strangers 
among them ? 1 . eo im-. -gn costumes.” 

“ A'-'sUh dly,” said (Viuiini; “you see there ih(« Orators from France, 
Milan, ami Veniee, and behind them are English and (Jermaii nobles; for 
it is customary tliat all toroign visitors of Jistirictic'a pay their tribute to 
Sun (Jiovaiuii in the train of that gonfalon. For my part, I think our 
Florentine cavaliers sit llicir horses as well as any of those cut-and-thrust 
northoiii'^, whose' wits lie in their heels and Baddle.s; and ibr yon Venetian, 
1 1'lncy lie would feel himsell'morc at ease on tlie back of a dolphin. We 
ought to know' .somctliing of horsemanship, for wc exeel all Italy in the 
Bp(»rts of the Gio^tj'a, and the money w^o spend on them. But you will 
see a finer show' of our diief men by and by, Mclema; m}' brother himself 
will lie among the cllieers of the Zeera.” 

“ Tilt' bantu'r.s arc tlie better sight,” said Piero di Co&inio, forgetting 
the noise in liis delight at the winding stream of colour as the tributary 
standards advanced round the piazza. “ The Florentine men arcRO-Bo; 
they make ])ut a sorry show at this distance wdUi their patch of sallow 
flc'sh-tint above the black garments; but those banners with their velvet, 
and satin, and minever, and brocade, and their endless play of delicate 
light and shadow ! — Vaf yonr liuman talk and doings are a tame jest; 
the only jMssionatc lil'o is in form aud colour.” 

“ Ay, Piero, if Satanasso could paint, thou wouldat sell thy soul to 
learn his secrets,” said Nello. “ But there is little likelihood of it, seeing 
the blessed angels themselves arc such poor hands at chiaroscuro, if one 
may judge from their capo-ePopera^ the Madonna Nunziata.” 
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“ There go the banners of Pisa and Arezzo,” said Conniiii. “ Ay, 
hlessor Pisano, it is no use for you to look sullen; you may as well carry 
your banner to our S.in Giovanni with a good grace. * Pisans false, Flo- 
rentines blind’ — the second half of that proverb will hold no longer. 
There come the cMisigiis of our subject tfiAvns and signorics, Mclema; they 
will all be suspended in San Giovanni until this day next year, when they 
will give place to new ones.” 

“ They aie a fair bight,” said Tito ; “ and San Giovanni uill surely be 
as well satisfied with that produce of Italian looms as Minerva with her 
poplos, especially as he contents liimsclf with so little drapery. But my 
eyes arc less delighted with those whirling towers, which would soon make 
me fall from the window in sympathetic vertigo.” 

The “ towers ” of -which Tito spoke -were a part of the procession 
estcc'med very glorious by the Florentine populace, and having their origin, 
perhaps, in a confused combination of the tower-shaped triumphal car 
which the Romans borrowed from the Etruscans, wdth a kind of hyperbole 
for the all-efTicacious wax taper, were also called cert. But inabmuch as 
all hyperbole is impracticable in a real and literal fashion, these gigantic 
ccri, some of them so large as to be of necessity carried on wheels, were 
not solid but hollow, and had their surface made not solely of wax, but of 
wood and pastcboaid, gilded, carved, and painted, as real sacred tapeis 
often are, with successive circles of figures — warriors on horseback, foot 
soldiers with lance and shield, dancing maidens, animals, trees, and fruits, 
and in line, says the old chronicler, “ all things that could delight the c} e 
and the heart the hollowness having tlic further advantage that men could 
stand inside these hyperbolic tapers and whirl them continually, so as to pro- 
duce a phantasmagoric effect, which, considering the towers were numerous, 
must have been calculated to produce dizziness on a tiuly magnificent scale. 

“ J^csiihnza said Piero di Cobimo, moving from the window, “ those 
whirling circles one above the other arc worse than the jangling of all the 
bells. Let me know when the last taper has passed.” 

“ Nay, you will surely like to be called when the contadini come 
carrying their torches,” said Nello ; “ you would not miss the men of the 
Mugello and the Casentino, of whom your favourite Lionardo W'ould make 
a hundred grotesque sketches.” 

“ No," said Piero resolutely ; “I will sec nothing till the car of the 
Zecca comes. I have seen clowns enough holding tapers aslant, both 
with and without cowls, to last me for my life.” 

** Here it comes, then, Piero — the car of the Zccca,” called out Nello, 
after an interval during which towers and tapers in a descending scale of 
size had been making their slow transit. 

Fediddio exclaimed Francesco Cei, “that is a well-tanned San 
Giovanni 1 some sturdy Romagnole beggar-man. I’ll warrant. Our Signory 
plays tho host to all the Jewish and Christian scum that every other city 
shuts its gates against, and lets them fatten on us like Saint Anthony's swine.” 

To make clear this exclamation of Cei's, it must be understood t^^^t 
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the car of the Zecra, or Mint, was originally an immense Wooden tower or 
cero adorned after the same fasliion as the other tributary ccr?*, mounted 
on a splendid car, and drawn by two mouse-coloured oxen, whose mild 
heads looked out from rich trappings bearing the arms of the Zeeea. lint 
the latter half of the century was g(‘tting rather ashamed of the towers 
with their circular or spiral paintings, which had delighted the eyes and 
the hearts of the other half, so that they had become a contemptuous 
proverb, and any ill-paintcd figure looking, na will sometimes haj^pen to 
figures in the best ages of art, a-i if it had bi on boned for a pie, Avas called 
a fantoccio da ccroj a tower-pupj)et ; conseipiently improved tasli’, ■with 
Cecca to help it, had devised for the magnifieent Zocca a triumphal car 
like a pyramidal catafalque, with ingenious wheels warranted to turn all 
corners easily. Round the base were living figures of saints and nngels 
arrayed in sculpturesque fashion; and on the summit, .it the height of 
thirty feet, well bound to an iron rod and holding an iron cross .dso finnly 
infixed, stood a living representative of St. John the Ikaplist, uith arms 
and legs baie, a garment of tiger-skin^ about his body, and a golden 
nimbus l.istencd on hn head — as the Precursor was w(‘ut to ajtpear in the 
cloisters and ehurehes, not having yt L revealed himself to painters as the 
brown and sturdy boy ho made one of the Holy I'amily. For where 
could the image of the patron saint be more fitly placed than on the 
symbol of theZeec.i? Was not the royal prerogative of coining money 
tlie surest token that a city had won its iiidLqK'ndencc ? and by the bless- 
ing of Sail (liovanni this “beautiful sheepfold” of his liad shown that 
token carle st anumg the Italian cities. Nevcrtlieh ss, the annual function 
of repre.sciiting the pation saint was no* among the high jirizes of public 
life; it was paid for with tin h’re, a cake weighing fouiteen pounds, two 
bottles of wine, and a handsome supply of light eatables; the money 
being furnished by the magnificent Zecca, and the payment in kind being 
by peculiar “j)ri\ilegc” presented in a basket suspended on a pole from 
an upper window of a jirivate house, whereupon the eidolon of the austere 
saint at once invigoratid himself with a reasonable share of the swcot.s 
and wine, threw the remnants to the crowd, and embraced the mighty 
cake securely with his right arm through the remainder of his passage. 
This v,ivi the attitude in which the mimic San Giovanni presented himself 
as the tall car jerked and vibrated on its slow way round the piazza to the 
northeni gate of the baptistery. 

“ Ihere go the Masters of the Zccca, and there is my brother — you 
pee him, Melema / ” cried Cenuini, with an agreeable stirring of pride at 
showing a stranger what was too familiar to be remarkable to fellow- 
citizens. “ Behind come tlie members of the Corporation of Calimara,* 
the dealers in foreign cloth, to which we have given our Florentine finish; 
men of ripe years, you sec, who were matriculated before you were born; 
and then comes the famous Art of Money-changers.” 


• “ Arte di Calimara,” « arte” being, in this use of it, equivalent to corporation. 
VOL. VI. — NO. 32. 8. 
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Many of them matriculated also to tlie noble art of usury before 
you were bom,” interrupted Francesco Cci, “ as you may discern by a 
certain fitful glare of the eye and sharp curve of the nose which manifest 
their descent from the ancient liarpies, whose portraits you saw supporting 
the arms of the Zecca. Shaking off old prejudices now, such a procession 
as that of some four hundred passably ugly men carrying their tapers in 
open daylight, Diogenes-faahion, as if tliey were looking for a lost quat- 
trino, would make a merry spectacle for the Feast of Fools.” 

“ Blaaj»heme not against the usages of our city,” said Pietro Cennini, 
much olTcnded. “ Tliere arc new wits who think they see things more 
truly becauso they stand on their heads to look at -them, like tumblers 
and .mountebanks, instead of keeping the attitude of rational men. Doubt- 
less it miikes little difference to Maestro Vaiano’s monkeys whether they see 
our Donatello’s statue of Judith with tlw'lr heads or their tails uppermost.” 

“ Your solemnity will allow some quarter to playful fancy, I hope,” 
said Cci, with a shrug, “ else wliat becomes of the ancients, whose example 
you scholars are bound to revere, Mes.ser Pietro ? Life was never anything 
but a perpetual see-saw between gravity and jest.” 

“ Keej) your jest then till your end of the pole is uppermost,” said 
Cennini, still angry, “ and that is not when the great bond of our k public 
is expressing itself in ancient symbols, without which the vulgar — the 
vopolo minuto — would be conscious of nothing beyond their own petty 
wants of back and stomach, and never rise to the sense of community in 
religion and law. Thcjc has been no great people without processions, 
and the man who thinks himself too wise to be moved by them to any- 
thing })ut contempt is like the puddle that was proud of standing alone 
while the river hed by.” 

No one said anything after this indignant burst of Cennini’s till he 
himself spoke again. 

“Ilaikl the trumpets of the Signoria: now comes the ’last stage of 
the show, Melenia, That is our Gonfaloniere in the middle, in the starred 
mantle, with the sword carried before him. Twenty years ago we used to 
sec our foreign Pnde.sta^ who was our judge in civil causes, walking on 
his right hand ; bnl our republic ha.s been over-doctored by ck * er 
mediri. That is the Proposto* of the. Priori on the' left; then come the 
other seven Priori; then all the other magistracies and officials of oiir 
republic. You see your patron the Segretario ? ” 

“ There is Messer Bernardo del Neio also,” said Tito ; “ his visage is 
a fine and venerable one, tliough it has worn ratlicr a petrifying look 
towards me.” 

“ Ah,” said Nello, “ he is the dragon that guards the remnant of old 
Bardo’s gold, which, I fancy, is chiefly that virgin gold that falls about 
the fair Romola’a head and shoulders; eh, my Apollino?” he added, 
patting Tito’s head. 


Spokesman or Moderator. 
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Tito had the youthful grace of blnahing, but he had also the adroit 
and ready speech that prevents a blush from looking like embarras*?racnt. 
lie replied at once : — 

“ And a very Pactolus it is — a stream with golden ripples. If I were 
an alchemist ” 

ITe was saved from the need for further speech by the sudden fortis- 
simo of dnimH and trumpets and fifes, bursting into the breadth of the 
piazra in a grand storm of sound — a roar, a blast, and a whistling, well 
befitting a city famous for its musical instruments, and reducing the 
inemhcrs of the closest group to a slate of deaf isolation. 

During this interval Nello observed Tito’s lingers moving in recogni- 
tion of some one in the erowd lubuv, but not sci'nig the direction of his 
glance he failed to tletecL the object of this greeting — the sweet round 
blue-eyed lacc under a uhitc hood — ininudiahly lost in the narrow 
holder of heads, where there was a confinual eclipse of round rontadiria 
cheeks l)j the harsh -lined features <*r bent shoulders of an old sj^.ulesnian, 
and uh(r(‘ piofiUs tin nod as sharply from north to south as weathercocks 
under a shilling wind. 

But when it uas hit that the show was ended — when the twelve 
prisoners released in honour of the daj , and tlic very barberi or race- 
horses, uith tlic aims of their owners embroidered f>ri their cloths, hid 
followed up the Sicrnona, and been duly consecrated to Sail Giovamii, 
and e\eiy one was nioviutr from the window — Nello, whose Florentine 
cuiiositv WiV’- of that Inely canine soit which thinlcH no trille too despicable 
for investigation, put his hand on Tito’s shoulder and said, — 

“ What acquaintlnce was that you were making signals to, eh, 
giovanc ?” 

“ Some little eontadlna who probably mistook me for an acquaintance, 
f u- she had lionoured me with a greeting.” 

“ Or wdio wislu'd to begin an acquaintance,” paid Nello. “ But you 
are bound for the Via de’ Bardi and the least of the Mupps : there is no 
counting on you for a frolic, else we might have gone in search of 
adventuri'S together in the crowd, and had some pleasant fooling in 
honour of San Giovamii. But your high fortune has come on you too 
soon : I don’t mean the professor’s mantle — that is roomy enough to hide 

n few stolen chickens, but Messer Endymion minded his manners 

mller that singular good fortune of his ; and what says our Luigi Pulci 7 

‘ Da qutl giomo in qua cli’amor in’ncccso 
Per lei son fatto o gentile e cortesc.” 

“Nello, amico mio, thou hast an intolerable trick of making life 
Blale by forestalling it with thy talk,” said Tito, shnigging hia shoulders, 
with a look of patient resignation, which was his nearest approach to 
anger : “ not to mention that such ill-founded babbling would be held a 
great offence by that same goddess whose humble worshipper you are 
always professing yourself.” 


8—2 
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** I will be mute,” said Nello, laying his linger on his lips, with a 
responding shrug. “ But it is only under our four eyes that I talk any 
folly about her.” 

“ Pardon I you were on the verge of it just now in the hearing of 
others. If you want to ruin me in the minds of Bardo and his 
daughter ” 

“ Enough , enough 1” said Nello. *‘I am an absurd old barber. It 
all conics from that abstinence of mine, in not making bad verses in my 
youth : for want of letting my folly run out that way when I was eighteen, 
it runs out at my tongue’s end now I am at the unseemly age of forty. 
But Nello has not got his head muffled for all that ; he can .see a 
buffalo in the snow. Addio^ giovane'* 


CI1A1»TEU IX. 

A I^Ian’s Eansom. 

Tito was soon down among the crowd, and, notwithstanding his indifferent 
reply to Ncllo’s question about his chance acquaintance, he was not 
without a passing wish, as he made liis way round the piazza to the 
Corso degli Adimari, tliat he might encounter the p.\ir of blue eyes 
which had looked up towards him from under the square bit of white 
linen drapery that formed the ordinary hood of the contadina at festa 
time, lie was perfectly Avell aware that that face was Tessa’s ; but lie 
liad not chosen to say so. WJiat had Nello to do with the matter? Tito 
had an innate love of reticence — let us say a talent for it — which acted as 
other impulses do, without any conscious motive, and, like all people 
to whom coneealnicnt is easy, lie would now and then conceal something 
which had as little the nature of a secret as the fact that he had seen a 
flight of crows. 

But the passing wish about pretty Tessa was almost immediately 
eclipsed by the recurrent recollection of that friar whoso face had some 
irrecoverable association for him. Why should a sickly fanatic, wtrn 
with fasting, have looked at him in particular, and where in all his travels 
could lie remember encountering that face before? Folly 1 such vague 
memories hang about the mind like cobwebs, with tickling importunity — 
best to sweep them away at a dash : and Tito had pleasanter occupation 
for his thoughts. By the time he was turning out of the Corso dcgli 
Adimari into a side street he was caring only that the sun was high, 
and that the procession had kept him longer than be had intended 
from Ids visit to that room in the Via de’ Bardi, where his coming, he 
knew, was anxiously awaited. Hu felt the scene of his entrance before- 
hand : the joy beaming diffusedly in the blind face like the light in a 
Bcmi-transparent lamp; the transient pink flush on Romola’s face and 
neck, which subtracted nothing from her majesty, but only gave it the 
exquisite charm of womanly sensitiveness* heightened still more by what 
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ieemed the paradoxical boy-like frankness of her look and smile. They 
were the best comrades in the world during the hours they passed together 
round the blind man’s chair : she was constantly appealing to Tito, and 
he was informing her, yet lie felt himself strangely in subjection to 
Romola with that majestic simplicity of hers : he felt for the first time, 
without defining it to himself, that loving awe in the presence of noble 
womanhood, which is perhaps something like the worship paid of old to a 
great nature-goddess, who was not all-knowing, but whose life and power 
were something deejior and more primordial ihan knowledge. They had 
never been alone together, and he could frame to Idmself no probable imago 
of love scenes between them : he could only fancy and wish wildly — what 
he knew was inij)ossiblc — that Komola would some day tell him that she 
loved 1dm. C^ne day in Greece, us he was leaning over a wall in the sun- 
shine, a little black-eyed peasant girl, who had rested her water-pot on 
the wall, cre])t gradually neaier and neaicr to him, and at la.t shyly 
asked him to kiss her, putting up her round olive cheek very innocently. 
Tito was used to love (hat came in this unsought fashitm. But Komola’s 
love would never C(jme in that way : would it ever come at all ? — and 
yet it w'as that topmost a])i)le on which ho had set his mind. He was 
in Ids fresh youth — not passionate, but impressible ; it was as inevitable 
that he slioidd f( el lovingly towards Komola ns that the white irises should 
be rollectcd in the clear sun-ht fatream ; but he had no coxcombry, 
and he hud an intimate sense that Komola was something very much 
above him. IMany men have felt the same before a large-eyed, simple 
child. 

Nevertheless, Tito had had tlie rapid success which would have made 
some men presuming, or would liave wai ranted him in thinking that there 
■would be no great jiresiimption in cnterttdniiig an agreeable confidence that 
he might one day be the husband of Komola — nay, that her father him- 
self was not Avitliout a \ision of such a future for him. His first auspicious 
interview with Bartolommeo Scala had proved the commencement of a 
growing favoxir cn the Secretary’s part, and had led to an issue which 
would have been enough to make Tito decide on Florence as the place in 
which to establish himself, even if it had held no other magnet. Politian 
w'as professor of Greok a i well as Latin at Florence, professorial chairs being 
maintained there, although the university had been removed to Pisa; but 
for a long time Demetrio Calcondila, one of the most eminent and 
respectable among the emigrant Greeks, had also held a Greek chair, simul- 
taneously with the too predominant Italian. Calcondila w^aa now gone to 
IMilan, and there was no counterpoise or rival to Politian such us was 
desired for him by the friends who wished him to be taught a little 
propriety and humility. Scala was far from being the only friend of 
this class, and he found several who, if they -W'ere not among those thirsty 
admirers of mediocrity that were glad to be refreshed with his verses in 
hot weather, were yet quite -wdlling to join him in doing that moral service 
to Politian. It xvas finally agreed that Tito should be supported in a 
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Greek chair, as Demetrio Calcondila had been by Lorenzo himself, who, 
being at the same time the aiTectionate patron of Politian, had shown by 
precedent that there was nothing invidious in such a measure, but only a 
zeal for true learning and the instruction of the Florentine youth. 

Tito was thus sailing under the fairest breeze, and besides convincing 
fair judges that his talents squared with his good fortune, he wore that 
fortune so easily and unpretentiously that no one Lad yet been offended 
by it. lie was not unlikely to get into the best Florentine society: 
society where there was much more plate than the circle of enamelled 
silver in the centre of the brass dishes, and where it was not forbidden by 
I he Signory to wear the richest brocade. For where could a handsome 
young scholar not be welcome when ho could touch the lute and tioll a 
gay song ? That bright face, that easy smile, that liquid voice, seemed to 
give life a holiday asjiect; just as a strain of gay music and the hoisting 
of colours make the work-worn and the sad rather ashamed of showing 
themselves. Here was a professor likely to render the Greek classics 
amiable to the sons of great houses. 

And that was not the whole of Tito’s good fortune ; for he had sold all 
his jewels, except the ring ho did not choose to part with, and he was 
master of full five hundred gold florins. 

Yet the moment when he first had this sum in liis possession was the 
crisis of the fust serious struggle his facile, good-humoured nature had 
known. An importunate thought, of which he had till now refused to see 
more than the shadow as it dogged his footsteps, at last rushed upon him 
and grasped liim : lie was obliged to pause and decide whether he would 
surrender and obey, or whetlier he would give the refusal that must carry 
irrevocable consequences. It was in the room above Nello’s shop, which 
Tito had now hired as a lodging, that the elder Cennini handed him the 
last (piola of the sum on behalf of Bernardo Rucellai, the purchaser of the 
Cleopatra. 

“ Ak’co, giovane mwl'^ said the respectable printer and goldsmith, “ you 
Lave now a pretty little fortune ; and if you will take my advice, you will 
let me place your florins in a safe quarter, where they may increase and 
multiply, instead of slipping through your fingers for banquets and OLiier 
follies which are rife among our Florentine youth. And it has been too 
much the fashion of scholars, especially when, like our Pietro Crinito, 
they think their scholarship needs to be scented and broidered, to 
squander with one hand till they have been fain to beg with the other. I 
have brought you the money, and you are free to make a wise choice or an 
unwise : I shall see on which side the balance dips. We Florentines hold 
no man a member of an Art till he has shown his skill and been matricu- 
lated ; and no man is matriculated to the art ot life till he has been well 
tempted. If you make up your mind to put your florins out to usury, you 
cun let me know to-morrow. A scholar may marry, and should have 
something in readiness for the morgen-cap,* Addio.” 

* A &nin given by the bridegroom to thebrido the day after the marriage (dfor^en^aie). 
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As Cennini closed the door behind hiiHj Tito turned round with the 
smile dying out of his face, and fixed his eyes on the table where the 
fioriiis lay. lie made no other movement, but stood with his thumbs in 
liis belt, looting down, in tliat transfixed state which accompanies the 
concentration of consciousness on some inward image. 

“ A man’s ransom 1” — who was it that liad said five hundred florins was 
more tLaii a in.ni's laiisoin/ If now, under this mid-day sun, on some 
hot coast lar away, a man somewhat stricken in years — a man not without 
• high thoughts and wdth the most ])assioiiate heart — a man who long 
years ago had rescued a little Ix^v liom a life of beggary, filth, and cruel 
wrong, had i eared him tendeily, and been to him as a father — if that man 
weie now under tlii.s .summer ' ini toiling as a slave, hewing wood and 
drawing water, perhaps being smitten and buffeted because he was not 
difi and active? If he wore saying to hiinself, “ Tito will find me; he 
had but to cairy our nianusori])ts and gems to Venice; he Avill have 
raisid monev, and will never r< sL till he finds me out?” If that were 
certain, ctmld he, Ti*o^ .see the price of the gems lying befoic him, and 
say, “ I will stay at Florence, where 1 am fanned by soft airs of piomised 
love and pro'^jicrity : 1 wdll not risk myself for his sake ? ” No, surely not, 
if it v'lro ccrUiiii. ]»ut nothing could he farther from ceitaiiity. The 
galUy had been taken by a Turldsh vessel on its way to Delos: that was 
known by the reiioit of the comjmnion galley, wdiich had escaped. But 
there had bis ii iisislanco, and i>robable bloodshed; a man had been seen 
tailing overbo.ird : who were the survivors, and what had befallen them 
amongst all tlie multitude of possibilities? Had not he, Tito, sutTcred 
shipw'ioek, and nanowdy escaped drowning? He liad good cause for 
feeling tlie omnipiesence of casualties that threatened all projects with 
futility. The lumour that thcro w'cic pirates who had a settlement in 
DlIos wa.s not to be di'pended on, or might be nothing to the purpose. 
What, jirohably enough, w'ould be the irsult if he were to quit Florence 
and go to Veiiiee ; get authoritative letters — yes, he knew that might be 
done — and set out for the Archipelago ? Wliy, that he should be himself 
seized, and sp( iid all his floiiiis on preliniinaries, and be again a destitute 
wanderer — with no more gems to sell. 

Tito had a clearer vision of that result than of the possible moment 
when he might find his father again, and carry him deliverance. It would 
surely be an unfairness that he, in his full ripe youth, to whom life had 
hitherto had some of the hlint and subjection of a school, should turn his 
back on promised love and distinction, and perhaps never be visited by 

that promise again. “ And yet,” he said to himself, “ if I were certain 

yes, if 1 were certain that Baldassarre Calvo was alive, and that I could 
free him, by whatever exertions or perils, I Avould go now — now I have 
the money ; it was useless to debate the matter before. I wmuld go now 
to Bardo and Bartolommeo Scola, and tell them the whole truth.” Tito 
did not say to himself so distinctly tliat if those two men had Imown the 
whole truth ho was aware there would luive been no alternative for him 
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but to go in search of his benefactor, who, if alive, was the rightful owner 
of the gems, and wljom lie had always equivocally spoken of as “ lost ; ” 
he did not say to Ijimself, what he was not ignorant of, that Greeks of 
distinction had made sacrifices, taken voyages again and again, and sought 
li(‘lp from crowned and mitred heads for the sake of freeing relatives from 
slavery to the Turks. Public opinion did not regard that as an excep- 
tional virtue. 

This was his first real colloquy with himself : he had gone on follow- 
ing the iinjmlses of the moment, and one of those impulses had been 
to conceal half the fact : he had never considered this part of his con- 
duct long enough to face the consciousTiess of his motives for the con- 
ceahnent. WJiat was the use of telling the whole ? It was true, tlie 
thought had crossed his mind several times since he had quitted Nauplia 
that, after all, it u.is a great relief to be quit of Balda&sarre, and lie 
would have liked to know U'ho it was that had fallen overboard. But 
Mich thoughts spring inevitably out of a relation that is irksome. Bal- 
dassarre was cxa( ling, and had got stranger as he got older : he was con- 
stantly scrutinizing Tito’s mind to see whetlier it answered to his own 
cxngg(‘rated expectations ; and age — the age of a thick-set, heavy -browed, 
bald man be3'oml sixty, wliosc mteiisity and cagcri»ess in the grasp of 
ideas liave long taken the cliai actor of monotony and 2 '‘petition, may be 
looked at ironi many jioiiils of -view Avitliout being found attractive. Such 
a man, stranded among new ae(|uaintunees, unless ho had the philosopher’s 
stone, would hardly find lank, youth, and beauty at his feet. The feelings 
that gatlier fervour fioni novelty will be of little help towards making the 
•woild a home for dimmed and faded human beings; and if there is any 
love of which they are not widowed, it must be the love that is rooted in 
memories and distils pcriietually the sweet balms of fidelity and forbearing 
teiuhrness. 

But surtly such memories were not absent from Tito’s mind? Far in 
the back^\ard vista of liis remembered life, when he -was only seven years 
old, Baldassarrc had rescued him from blows, had taken him to a home 
that fcoemed like ojiencd paradise, where there was sweet food and sootliiiig 
caresses, all had on Baldassarre’s knee ; and from that time till the i.our 
tliey had parted, Tito li.id been the one centre of BLildassarrc’s fatherly 
cares. 

Well, ho had been docile, pliable, quick of apprehension, ready to 
acquire : a very bright lovely boy, a youth of even splendid grace, who 
seemed quite without vices, as if that beautiful form represented a vitality 
so exquisitely poised and balanced that it could know 210 uneasy desires, 
210 unrest — a 2-adia2it presence for a lonely man to have won for himself, 
ll he were bilent when his father expected some response, still he did not 
look moody ; if ho declined some labour — why, he flung himself down 
nitli hueli a cliarming, half- smiling, half-pleading air, that the pleasu'-e 
of looking at him made amends to one who htid watched his growth with 
a ^ciifie of claim and possession : the curves of Tito’s mouth had ineffable 
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good Immoiir in them. And then, the quick talent to which everytJiing 
came readily, from philosophic systems to the rhymes of a street ballad 
caught up at a hearing! Would any one have said that lito had not 
made due retuin to his benefactor, or that his gratitude and affection would 
fail on any great demand ? He did not admit that his gratitude had 
failed ; but it iviis not certain that Baldassarre was in slavery, not certain 
that lie w'as living. 

“Do I not o^\e semething to myself?” said Tito, inwardly, with a 
slight inoMnn'iit t>f his bhouldors, the fust he had made since he liad 
tinned to look down at the florins. “Before 1 quit everything, and 
incur ncuin all the risks of which 1 am even now w'cary, I must at least 
liave a le.isoiiahle hope Ain I to spend my lifi. in a wandering search ? 
I bdtrrc hr i.'f dead. Cennini w.is right about my lloiins : I will place 
tlieiu in his hands to-nioriow.” 

When, the next morning, Tito put this determination into net he had 
iIk)--!!! Ills colour Jii the game, and liad given un imiitable bent to bis 
wi'^hes. Ill had made it uiipossilde that he* should not from hencelbilh 
(lesiie it to be the truth that his fallier was dt'ad; impossible that he 
sliould not be ieiii]»led to baseness rather than that the juecise facts of his 
conduct sliould not remain for ever concealed. 

Dnder every guilty secret there is hidden a brood of guilty wishes, 
whose unwdioh's line infecting life is cherished by the daikncsa. The 
conlammatiiig (“IVecI ol deeds ofltn lies less in the commission than in 
the conse([U( lit adjustment of our deshes — the enlistment of mir self- 
interi st <mi the side of falsity , us, on the other hand, the purifying influence 
of public confession springs from the fact, that by it the hope in lies is 
for e\er sw^ept .Tv\ay, and the soul recovex’s the noble attitude of simplicity. 

Be.sidis, in this first distinct colloquy with himself the ideas 
which liad previously been scattered and interrupted had now con- 
c'liitiated lliemselvea : the little rills of selfishness liad united and made a 
(‘haniiil, so that they could never again meet with the sumo resistance, 
llitlu rto Tito had lelt in vague indecision the question wlicther, with the 
means in his puw'er, he would not return, and ascertain his father’s fate ; 
he had now made a definite excuse to liimself for not taking tJiat course ; 
he Iiad ;n ow'ed to himself a choice which he would have been ashamed to 
avow to others, and which would have made him ashamed in the resurgent 
l)resencc of his father. But the inward shame, the reflex of that outward 
law' which the great liearl of mankind makes for every individual man, a 
reflex which will exist even in the absence of the sympathetic impulses that 
need no law, but rush to the deed of fidelity and pity as inevitably as 
the brute mother shields her young from the attack of the hereditary enemy 
—that ini/ard sliame was showing its blushes in Tito’s determined a.ssertion 
to himself that his father was dead, or that at least search was hopeless. 


8—5 
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CTIAPTER X. 

Undeb the Plane-Tree. 

On the day of San Giovanni it -waB already three weekB ago tnat Tito had 
handed his florins to Cerinini, and we have seen that as he set out towards 
tlie Via de’ Bardi ho sliowed all the outward signs of a mind at ease. 
How should it ho f)fhcr\vise ? He never jarred with what was immediately 
around liiin, and his nature was too joyous, too unapprehensive, for the 
liiddon and the distant to grasp him in the shapo of a dread. As he 
turni'd out of the hot sunshine into the shelter of a narrow street, took off 
the hhirk cloth herretta^ or simple cap with upturned lappet, which just 
crowned his brown curls, pushing his hair and tossing hia head backward 
to court the cool<>r air, there was no brand of duplicity on liis brow, 
neither was there any stamp of candour : it was simply a fiiudy formed, 
square, smooth young blow; and the slow absent glance lie cast round at 
the upper windows ol the houses had neither more dissimulation in it, nor 
more ingcruionsiiess, than belongs to u youthful well-opened eyelid with 
its unwearied breadth of gaze; to perfectly pellucid hnises; to tlie undimmed 
(lailv of a rich hi own iris; and to a pure cerulean-tinted angle of whiteness 
streaked with the delicate blmdows of long eyelashes. Was it that Tito’s 
face attracted or rejielled according to the mental attitude of the observer? 
Was it a cipher wiJli m(»re than one key? The strong, unmistakable 
exjircssioii in his whole air and person was a negative one, and it was 
perfectly veracious ; it declared the absence of any uneasy claim, any 
restless vanity, and it made the admiration that folloAved him as he passed 
among the troop of holiday-makers a thoroughly willing tribute. 

For by this lime the stir of the Festa was felt even in the narrow'cst 
side streets ; the throng which had at one time been concentrated in the 
linos through which the procession had to pass, was now streaming out in 
all directions in pursuit of a new object. 8uch intervals of a Festa are 
precisely the moments when the vaguely active animal spirits of a crowd 
are likely to be the most petulant and most ready to sacrifice a stray 
individual to the greater happine.ss of the greater number. As Tito 
entered the neighbourhood of San Martiifo, he found the throng rather 
denser; and near the hostelry of the liertuccCf or Baboons, there was 
evidently some object which was arresting the passengers and forming 
them into a knot. It needed nothing of great interest to draw aside 
passengers unfreighted with a purpose, and Tito was preparing to turn 
aside into an adjoining street, wlien, amidst the loud laughter, his ear 
discerned a distressed childish voice crying, Loose mo I Holy Virgin, 
help me ! " which at once determined him to pusli his way into the knot 
of gazers. He had just had time to perceive that the distressed voice 
came from a young contadina, whose white hood had fallen off in the 
struggle to get her hands free from the grasp of a man in the parti- 
coloured dress of a cerreianOf or conjuror, who was making laughing 
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attempts to aootlie and cajole her, evidently carrying with him the 
aiiuiaed fcyrnpathy of tlie spectators, who by a persuasive variety of 
word?, sign lining simpleton, for which the Florentine dialect is rich 
in e<iuivah‘nls, seemed to Ixj arguing witli the. contadina against her 
ob.-limu-y. At tlie first nioment the girl’s liice was turned away, and he 
Biiw only her light brown hair plaited and fastened with a long silver 
l)in : but in the next, the struggle brought her fiice opposite to Tito’s, 
ai d he s'lw tlic baby features of Tessa, her blue eyes filled with tears, 
uml lier umler-lip quivering. Tessa, too, saw Afw, and through the mist 
c»l her swelling teais there beamed a sudden hope, like that in the face of 
a little eliild, when, held by a stranger against its will, it sees a familiar 
hand sti itched out. 

Ill an instant Tito hud pushed his way through the barrier of 
b\ st.iiidcrs, whose curiosity made them ready to turn aside at the 
sudden intcricience of this haudsoine young signor, h.id giasped Tessa’s 
Wcdsi, and had said, “ Loose this maiden! AYhiit right ha\c you to hold 
her against her will /” 

The conjuioi a man Avlili one of tho.se faces in which the angles of 
the eyes and eyebro^^s, of llie nostrils, mouth, and sharply defined jaw, 
all tend upw.ird— showed hl.s small regular ti'eth in an impish but not 
ilJ-naturcd grin, as lie let go Tessa’s Jiands, and btrelched out his own 
backward, sliniiijing his hliotildor'^, and bending lliem forward a little in 
a lialf apjloaclic, half ja-otostiiig’ mariner. 

^‘1 nil. ml the nujazza no evil in tlio world, Me.ssere : a.sk this respect- 
abie com]>any. J was only going to show them a Icav samples of my skill, 
in wliieh iliis little damsel might have helped me the better because of her 
kitten face, which W'ould have asauied them of open dealing ; and 1 had 
proniisod her a lapliil of confetti as a lewarJ. But wliat then ? Messer 
has doubtle.''.s better confetti at hand, and she knows it.” 

A gi>iieral laugh among the bystanders accompanied these last words 
of the conjuror, raised, jnobably, by the look of relief and confidence with 
which Ti'hsa clung to 'I'ito’s arm, as he drew it from her waist and placed 
lier hand within it. yiie only cared about the laugh as she might have 
cared about the roar of wild beasts from which she was escaping, not 
attaching any meaning to it; but Tito, who had no sooner got her on his 
arm than he fore.sawr some embarra-ssmeut in the situation, hastened to get 
clear of observers, who, having been despoiled of an expected amusement, 
W’ero sure to re-C‘siabli.sh the balance by jests. 

“ See, sec, little one ! here is your hood,” said the conjuror, throwing 
the bit of W’hitc drapery over Tessa’s head. “ Orsw, bear me no malice ; 
conic back to me 'when Mchscre can spare you.” 

“ All! Maestro Vaiano, bhe’ll come back presently, as the toad said to 
the harrow,” called out one of the spectators, seeing how Tessa started 
and bhraiik at the action of the conjuror. 

Tito pushed his way vigorously towards the corner of a side street, a 
little vexed at this delay in hia progress to the Via de’ Bardi, and intending 
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to got lit] (;f the poor little contadina as soon as possible. The next street, 
too, had its passengers inclined to make holiday remarks at so unusual a 
pair ; hut they had no sooner entered it than he said, in a kind but 
huriied manner, “Notv, little one, where were you going? Are you 
come by yourst'lf to the Festa?” 

“Ah, nol” said Tessa, looking frightened and distressed again; “I 
liave lost my motlier in the crowd — her and my father-in-law. They 
will be ;iiigi> — ho will beat me. It was in the crowd in San Pulinaii — 
somebody ]mshi d me along and I couldn’t stop myself, so I got away from 
them. Oh, 1 don’t know where they’re gone ! Please, don’t leave me ! ” 

II( r eyes had been swelling wdth tears again, and she ended with a sob. 

Tilo huriied along again : the Church of the Radia w^as not far oflT. 
They could enter it by tlie cloister that opened at the back, and in the 
cluiich he could talk to To^sa — peihaps leave her. No ! it was an hour 
at which the church was not o})cn ; but tiny paused under the shelter of 
th(‘ cloister, and in* said, “ IIa\e you no cousin or fiiend in Florence, my 
little Tessa, whose house you could find ; or arc you afraid of walking hy 
yoiirstlf sinee yon have been filgblened by the conjuror? I am in a 
hurry to get to Oltrarno, but if 1 could take you anywhere near ” 

“ Oh, I mn liightencd : he was the devil — I know he was. And I don’t 
know whole to go — 1 have nobody: and my mother meant to have her 
dinner somewhere, and 1 don’t know whore. Holy Madonna! 1 shall 
be beaten.” 

The corners of the iiontiiig mouth w'cnt down piteously, and the poor 
little bosom with the beads on it above the green serge gamurra Leaved 
so, that tlieic w'as no longer any help for it : a loud sob would come, and 
the big tears fell as if they w'ere making up for lost time. Here was a 
situation ! It w'ould have been brutal to leave* her, and Tito’s nature was 
all gentleness. lie wished at that moment that he had not lieen expected 
in the Via de’ Rardi. Ah he saw lier lifting up her holiday apron to catch 
the liunying tears, he laid his hand, too, on tlie apron, and rubbed one of 
the cheeks and kissed the baby-like roundness. 

“ !My jioor little Tessa 1 leave off crying. Let us see what can be 
done. Where is your home — where do you live ? ” 

There was no ausAver, but the sobs began to subside a little and tht 
drc'ps to fall less quickly. 

“ Come 1 Pll take you a little w\iy, if you’ll tell me where you want 
to go.” 

The apron fell, and Tessa’s face began to look as contented as a cherub’s 
Imdding from a cloud. The diabolical conjuror, the anger and the beating 
seemed a long way off. 

“ I think Pll go liome, if you’ll take me,” she said, in a half whi.sper, 
luoking up at Tito with wide blue eyes, and with something sweeter than 
a smile — Avith a child-like calm. 

“ Come, tlicn, little one,” said Tito, in a caressing tone, putting her 
arm within his again. “ Which way is it ? ” 
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“ Beyond Pcrelola — where the large pear-tree is." 

“Poretola? Out at wliich gate, pazzarclla? I am a stranger, you 
must remember. 

‘‘ Out at the Por del Prato," said Tessa, moving along with a very fast 
hold on Tito’s arm. 

lie did not know all the turnings well enough to venture on an 
attempt at choosing the quietest streets ; and besides, it occuiTcd to him 
that where the passengers were most numerous there was, perhaps, the 
most cliaiice of meeting with Moiina Ghita and linding an end to his 
knigliL-i'rraiilship. So he made straight for Porta Kossa, and on to 
Ogiiissanti, sliowing his usual bright pjopitiatory face to the mixed 
ol)Slr^e:s who threw their jests at him and his little heavy-sliod maiden 
A\ilh iMiicli liheraliiy. Mingled with the more decent holiday-makers 
tliere were frolicsome aj)prentices, rather envious of his good fortune; 
bold-eyed women with the badge of the yellow veil ; boegars who thrust 
forAvard ihcir caps for alms, in derision at Tito’s evident haste; dicers, 
sliaijieis, and loungers of tlie worst sort; boys whose tongues were used 

Avag in concen t at the most brutal strci>t games : for the stri'cts of 
Florence Avere not ahva3'^s a moral spectacle in those times, and Tessa’s 
terror at being lost in the croAvd was not Avliolly unreasonable. 

^Vh(•n they reached the Piazza d’Ognisvanti, Tito slackened his pace: 
liny Avere both lu'ated with their hurried A\alk, and here was a Avider space 
where they could take breath, 'fhey eat down on one of the stone panchc or 
beiuhes Avhich Avere Irequent ap’ainst the Avails of old Florentine houses. 

“ Vcr(jlii(', saniif^^ivia!" said Tessa; “I am glad we have got away 
from tlmsi' women aii<l boys; but 1 was not frightened, because you could 
take care of me." 

“ Pretty little Tessa !” said Tito, smiling at her. “What makes you 
feel so safe with me?” 

“ Because you are so beautiful — like the people going into Paradise — 
tiicy are all good.” 

“ It is a long Avhile since you had your breakfast, Tessa," said Tito, 
hceing some stalls near, with fruit and sweetmeats upon them. “Are 
you hungry ? " 

“ Yes, 1 think I am — if you Avill have some too.” 

Tito bought some apricots, and cukes, and comfits, and put them into 
her apron, 

“ Come,” he said, “ let us Avalk on to the Prato, and then perhaps you 
W'ill not be afraid to go the rest of the way alone." 

“ But you will liave some of the apricots and things,” said Tessa, 
rising obediimtly and gathering up her apron as a bag for her store. 

“ Wc will see,” said Tito aloud; and to himself he said, “Here is a 
little coutadina Avlio might inspire a better idyl than Lorenzo de’ Medici’s 
Neiicia da Barherino^ that Ncllo’s friends rave about ; if I were only a 
Theocritus, or had time to cultivate tlie necessary experience by unsea- 
sonable w'alks of this sort I IIoAvever, the mischief is done now ; 1 am so 
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]utc already that aiK^ther half hour will make no diiference. Pretty little 
pigeon 1 ” 

“ We have a g-irdc ii and plenty of pears,” said Tessa, “and two cows, 
besides tlie muh's ; and J’ln very fond of them. But the patrigm is a cross 
man: 1 wi.sh my iiiolljer had not married him. I think he is wicked; he 
is very ugly.” 

“And does your mother let him beat you, poverina ? You said you 
weio afiaid of being beaten.” 

“ Ah, my mother In^rself scolds me: she loves my young sister better, 
and ill inks 1 don’t do wojk enough. Nobody speaks kindly to me, only 
the ih’evano (parisli j)ricst) when I go to conlession. And the men in 
tJie Mereato laugh at me and make fun of me. Nobody ever kis.scd me 
and -ipoke to me ns you do; juat as 1 talk to my little black-faced kid, 
because I’m very fond of it.” 

It seemed not to have entered Tessa’s mind that there was any change 
in 'J'ito’s appearance since the morning he begged the milk from her, and 
tliat he looked now like a personage for whom she must summon her little 
slock of reveient words and signs, lie had impressed her too diiFerently 
fjoiu any human being who had ever come near her before, for her to 
make any coinparison of details: she took no note of his dress; ho was 
8imj)Iy a voice and a face to her, something come from Paradise into a 
world where most things seemed hard and angry ; and she i^rattled with 
as little restraint us if he had been an imaginai-y companion born oi 
her own lovingucss and the sunshine. 

They had now reached the Pmto^ which at that time was a large open 
space within the walls, where the Florentine youth played at their 
lavourilc Calcio — a peculiar kind of foot-ball — and otherwise exercised 
themBclves. At this midday time it was forsaken and quiet to the very 
gales, where a tent had been erected in preparation for the race. On the 
border of this wide meadow Tito paused and said, 

“ Now, Tessa, you will not be frightened if I leave you to walk the 
rest of the way by yourself. Addio. Shall I come and buy a cup of 
milk from you in the Mercuto to-morrow morning, to see that you are 
quite safe r ” 

lie added this question in a soothing tone, as he saw her eyes widen- 
ing sorrowfully, and the corners of her mouth falling. She said nothing 
at first ; she only opened her aprcui and looked down at her apricots and 
sweetmeats. Then slie looked up at him again, and said coinplainingly, — 

“ I thought you would have come, and we could sit down under a tree 
outside the gate, and cat them together.” 

“ Tessa, Tessa, you little siren, you would ruin me,” said Tito, laugh- 
ing and kissing both her cheeks. “ I ought to have been in the Via de’ 
Bardi long ago. No ! I must go back now ; you are in no danger. There 
— I’ll take an apricot. Addio 1 ” 

lie had already stepped two yards from her when ho said the last 
word. Tessa could not have spoken ; she was pale, and a great sob was 
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rising ; but she turned round as if she felt there was no hope for her, and 
stt'pped ('ll, liolding her apron so forgetfully that the apricots began to roll 
out on the grass. 

Tito could not help looking after lier, and seeing her shoulders rise to 
the bursting sob, and the apricots foil — could not help going after her and 
picking them np. It was very hard iiiion him : he was a long way off (he 
Via de’ Bardi, and very near to Tessa. 

“ See, my silly one,” he said, picking up the apricots. “ Come, leave 
off crying, 1 will go witli you, and we’ll sit down under the tree. Come, 
I don’t like to sec you cry ; but you know I must go back some time.” 

So it came to pass that they found a great plane-tree not for outside 
the gites, and they sat down under it, and all (he feast was hprc*iul out on 
Tessa’s la]', she leaning with her back against the trunk of the ticc, and 
he stictelied opposite to her, resting his elbows on the rough green growth 
cliei ished by the shade, while the sunlight stole through the bouglis and 
])l,i} « d about them like a W'inged thing. Tessa’s face was all contentment 
a-'iuii, and the taste of the apricots and .swet'tmeats seemed very good, 

“ You pretry bird I ” seid Tito, looking at her as she sat eyeing the 
leinains oi the lea. st with an evident mental debate about saving them, 
rinee he had said he would not have any more. “ To think of any one 
scolding you ! What sins do you tell of at confession, Tessa? ” 

Oil, a great many, 1 am often naughty. I don’t like work, and 1 
can't help being idle, though I know I shall be beaten and scolded ; and 
1 give the mules the best fodder when nobody sees me, and then when 
the inadre angry J say 1 didn't do it, and that makes me frightened at 
the devil. 1 think the conjuror was the devil. I am not so frightened 
after Tve been to confetsion. And wee. I've got a Breve here tliat a good 
father who came to Prato preaching this Easter blessed and gave us all.” 
Ih'ie Tessa diew from her besom a tiny bag carefully fastened up. “ And 
1 think the Holy Madonna will take care of me; she looks as if she 
would ; and perhaps if I wasn’t idle, she wouldn’t let me be beaten.” 

“ If they arc so cruel to you, Tessa, shouldn’t you like to leave them, 
and go and live wdth a beautiful lady who would be kind to you, if she 
would have you to wait upon her ? " 

'JVssa seemed to hold her breath for a moment or two. Then she 
said doubtfully, “ 1 don’t know.” 

“ Then should you like to be my little servant, and live with me ? ” 
said Tito, smiling, lie meant no more than to see what sort of pretty 
look and an.swer she would give. 

There was a flush v)f joy immediately. “ Will you take hie with you 
now ? Ah ! I shouldn’t go home and be beaten then.” She paused a 
little while, and then added more doubtfully, But I should like to fetch 
my hlack-fiiced kid.” 

“ Yes, you must go back to your kid, my Tessa,” said Tito, rising, 
“ and I must go the other way." 

“ By Jupiter 1 ” he added, as he went from under the sht^e of the tree, 
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** it is not a pleasant time of day to walk from here to the Via de’ Bardi ; 
I am more inclined to lie down and sleep in this shade.” 

It ended so. Tito had an unconquerable aversion to anything unplea- 
sant, even when an object very much loved and desired was on the other 
side of it. lie had risen early; had waited; had seen sights, and had 
been already walking in the sun : he was inclined for a siesta, and inclined 
all the mnie because little Tessa was there, and seemed to make the air 
sofU'r. lie lay down on the grass again, i)utting his cap under his head 
oil a green tail by the side of I’essa. That was not quite comfortable ; 
so lie moved again, and asked Tessa to let him rest liis head against her 
lup ; and in that way he soon feU asleep. Tessca sat quiet as a dove on 
its nest, jiis,t venturing, when he v/as fast asleep, to touch the wonderful 
dark cuils that fell backward from his car. She was too happy to go to 
sleep — too happy to think that Tito would wake up, and that then he 
would leave her, and she must go home. It takes very little water to 
make a perf('ct pool for a tiny lish, '\\here it will liiid iJa world and 
])aiadise all in one, and never have a iiresentiment of the dry bank. Tlic 
fretted suniiner shade, and stillness, and the gentle breathing of some 
loved life near — it would be paradise to us all, if eager thought, the strong 
angel with the implacable brow, liad not long since closed the gates. 

It really was a long while before the waking came — before the long 
dark eyes oiiened at Tessa, at first with a little surprise, and then with a 
fliuilc, which was soon quenclicd by some pre-occupying thought. Tito’s 
deeper sleep liad broken into a doze, in which he felt himself in the Via 
de’ IJardi, explaining his failuie to appear at the appointed time. The 
clear image.s of that doze urged him to start up at once to a sitting pos- 
ture, and as he stretched his arms and shook his cap he said, — 

“ Tessa, little one, you have let me sleep too long. My hunger and 
the shadows together tell me that the sun has done much travel since I 
fell asleep. I must lose no more time. Addio,” lie ended, patting her 
clieek with one hand, and settling his cap witli the other. 

She said nothing, but there were signs in her face which made him 
speak again in as serious and chiding a tone as he could command, — 

“Now, Tessa, you must not cry. 1 shall be angry; I shall not love 
you if you cry. You must go home to your black-faced kid, or if } on 
like you may go back to the gate and see the horses start. But I 
can stay with you no longer, and if you cry, I shall think you are trouble- 
some to me.” 

The rising tears were checked by terror at this change in Tito’s voice. 
Tessa turned very pale, and sat in trembling silence, with her blue eyes 
widened by arrested tears. 

“ Look now,” Tito went on, soothingly, opening the wallet that hung 
at his belt, “ here is a pretty charm that I have had a long while — ever 
since I was in Sicily, a country a long way off.” 

Ills wallet had many little matters in it mingled with fimaJl coins, 
and he had the usual difficulty in laying his finger on tlie right thing. 
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He unhooked his wallet, and turned out the contents on Tessa’s lap. 
Among them was his onyx ring. 

“ Ah, my ring ! ” he exclaimed, slipping it on the forefinger of his 
right hand. “ I forgot to put it on again this morning. Strange, I never 
missed it ! See, Tessa,” he added, as he spread out the smaller articles, 
and selected the one he was in search of. “ Sec this pretty little pointed 
hit of red coral — like your goat’s horn, is it not ? and here is a hole in it, 
so you can put it on the cord round your neck along with your Brevc^ 
and then the evil sjiirits can’t hurt you : if you over see them coming in 
tlic shadow round the corner, point this little coral horn at them, and 
they will run away. It is a ‘ buon fortuna,’ and will keep you from haim 
when I am not with you. Come, undo the cord.” 

obeyed with a trainiuillizing sense tliat life was going to be 
bomctliing (jiiitc new, and that Tito would be with her often. All who 
rcinembiT their childhood remember the strange vague sense, when some 
new experience came, that everything else was going to be clianged, and 
llial diere would be no lap«c into the old monotony. So the bit of coral 
wu'. hung beside the tiny bag with the scrap of scrawled parchment in it, 
and Tessa felt braver. 

“ And now you will give me a kiss,” said Tito, economizing time by 
fj]»eaking while he swept in the contents of the wallet and hung it at his 
'Waist again, “and look happy, like a good girl, and then ” 

Hut Tessa had obediently put forward her lips in a moment, and 
ki^sed hi'^ ehcck as he hung down his liead. 

“Oh, ^ou pretty ]ageon 1” cried Tito, laughing, pressing licr round 
cheeks with his hands and crushing her features together so as to give 
them a general impartial kiss. 

Thin he started up and walked away, not looking round till he was 
ten yards from her, when he just turned and gave a parting beck. Tessa 
Avas looking after him, but he could sec that she was making no signs of 
distress. It Avas enough for Tito if she did not cry while he Avas present. 
The softness of his nature rec^uired that all sorrow should be hidden away 
fi om him. 

“ 1 Avonder when Komola will kiss my cheek in that way ? ” thought 
'I'ilo, as he walked along. It seemed a tiresome distance now, and ho 
alrno.st AvislicJ he h.id not been so soft-hearted, or so tempted to linger in 
the shade. No other excuse was needed to Bardo and Komola than 
saying simply that ln> had been unexpectedly hindered ; he felt confident 
their proud delicacy Avould inquire no farther. He lost no time in getting 
to OgnLssanti, and hastily taking some food there, he crossed the Arno by 
the Ponte alia Carraja, and made his Avay as directly as possible towari^ 
the Via de’ Bardi. 

But it Avas the hour when all the Avorld who meant to be in par- 
ticularly good time to see the Corso were returning from the Borghi^ 
or villages just outside the gates, where they had dined and reposed them- 
selves ; and the thorougfures leading to the bridges were of course the 
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issues towards which the stream of sightseers tended. Just as Tito 
reaclu'd the Ponte Vecchio and the entrance of the Via de’ Bardi, he was 
suddenly urged back towards the angle of the intersecting streets. A 
coinjiiiny on liorscback, corning from the Via Guicciardini, and turning up 
tlie Via de’ Bardi, had compelled the foot passengers to recede hurriedly. 
Tito had been walking, as his manner was, with the thumb of his right 
hand rcbting in his belt ; and as he was thus forced to pause, and was 
looking caredesaly at the passing cavaliers, he felt a very thin cold hand 
laid on his. He started round, and saw the Dominican friar whose 
upturned face had so struck him in the morning. Seen closer, the face 
looked more evidently worn by sickness and not by age ; and again it 
In ought sonic strong but indefinite reminiscences to Tito. 

‘‘Pardon me, but — from your face and your ring,” — said the friar, in 
a faint voice, “ is not your name Tito Mclema ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Tito, also speaking faintly, doubly jarred by the cold touch 
and tile mystery. lie was not apprehensive or timid through his imagi- 
nation, but through his sensations and perceptions ho could easily bo 
made to shrink and turn pale like a maiden. 

“ Then 1 .shall iiilfil my comuiisbioii.” 

The liiar j)ut liis hand under his scapulary, and drawing out a small 
linen bag which hung round his neck, took from it a ]>it of parchment, 
doubled and stuck firmly together with some black adhesive subsLance, 
and placed it in Tito’s band. On the outside was written in Italian, in a 
hinall but distinct cliaracter — 

“ Tito Mehma^ aged twcidg -three , with a darky beautiful face, long dark 
curls, the brightest smile, and a large ongx ring on his right forefinger^ 

Tito did not look at the friar, but tremblingly broke open the bit of 
parclunenl. Inside, the words were — 

“ 1 am sold for a slave : I think they are going to take me to Antioch. 
The gems alone will serve to ransom we.” 

Tito looked round at the friar, but could only ask a question with 
his eyes. 

“ I had it at Coiiutli,” the friar said, speaking with difficulty, like 
whose small strength had been sorely taxed, “ I had it from a man w'l" 
was dying." 

“ He is dead, then ? ” said Tito, with a hounding of the lieart. 

“ Not the writer. The man who gave it me was a pilgrim, like myself, 
to whom the writer had entrusted it, because he was journeying to Italy.” 

“ You know the contents? ” 

“ I know them not, but I conjecture them. Your friend is in slavery 
— you will go and release him. But I cannot say more at present.” The 
friar, wlio&e voice had become feebler and feebler, sank down on the stone 
bench against the wall from which he had risen to touch Tito’s hand. 

“ I am at San Marco ; my name is Fra Luca.” 
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{From the Private Journal of an Officer.) 


Nlw Okleans. — June 3, 1861. — This morning the Sumter went into 
commission. The Confederate tricolour with its eleven stars, each star 
representing a sovereign state, was raised at the peak of the vessel, and 
duly lionoured by a halute from her guns. For the past fortnight strenuous 
exei lions have been used to get her ready to receive her armament, 
amuiunition, stores, coals, itc,, in order that she may get to sea before the 
mouths of the Misfeisbippi are sealed by the blockading licet of the United 
States Government. Already rcjioits reach New Orleans that two ships 
of the enemy — the Brooklyn and the PowhataUy both steamers, and 
represented as having powerful batteries and being uncommonly swift — 
are lying oft* the mouths of the Mississippi. In the lace of these discourag- 
ing rumours, the commander of tlie naval .station and his subordinates 
have at length eon.plcteJ the repairs on the Ilabana, and christened her 
the Sumte?'--r- ii cheubhed name to every Southron. Who knows but that 
this little stoarucr may bear the Southern ftjg “^o distant seas, and win for 
liei-vSidf au immortal luniic ? Much i.s expected of lier. Her moded is per- 
fectly symmetiical, lier masts arc long and raking, her spars slender and 
nicely proportioned. Slie a propeller, barque-rigged, carrying five guns 
— four 32’s,.'ind one 68 on a pivot. Her complement of men is 114. She is 
to be commanded by Captain Scinmes, a veteran officer of the old navy. 
All who know him represent him as being a skilful seaman, a good tactician, 
ail excellent diplomatist, and a brave man. 

June 13. — 'I'he Sumter's trial trip took place to-day. As the ship was 
cast luo.se from her moorings and steamed out into the stream, the river’s 
banks were crowded by an applauding multitude. When about ten miles 
above the city, the guns were tested, with satisfactory results. 

June 17. — Sailing orders are momentarily expected. We may sail 
to-night. How the people flock to see her as the time draws near for her 
departure ! 

June 18. — The ship is under sailing orders, and the executive officer 
id insti acted to permit no one to go ashore. 

June 19. — Arrived here (opposite Forts St. Philip and Jackson) 
to-day. On the way to this place stopped at the Barracks to take in 
powder. Will remain here awhile to perfect the men in their exercises at 
the guns. After which — why, probably au attempt will be made to run 
tlie blockade I 

June 24. — (Head of the Passes.) — After remaining anchored a week 
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between the forts, the welcome order was at length given to heave anchor 
and got under way. Never was an order more cheerfully obeyed 1 It is 
a matter of wonder how human beings can live there. The mosquitoes 
are greater torments than the ten plagues of Egypt combined I Here, at 
the Head of the Passes, it is a comparative elysium. The gentle breezes 
from the Gulf art* most refreshing. The mastheads of the ships com- 
posing the blockading squadron, can be distinctly seen from aloft. How 
the Sumtc?' will ever get out is a mystery. 

June 2,"). — An oflicer was sent to-day to reconnoitre the position of 
the enemy. He and his commander afterwards landed at the light-houses 
at Pasi-a-rOutre and South Point, destroyed the buildings, and turned 
adrift all the oil. This daring feat w'ls accomplished under the very eyes of 
tlie crK'iiiy — the llrooklyn and Powhatan lying not more than two miles off. 

June 28. — Since the Sumter left New Orleans tlie little steamer Ivy 
has acted atj her tender. This morning she went down the river to recon- 
noitre, and .so(jn returned and reported that the coast was clear. Imme- 
diately the vessel’s anchor was hove up and she was got under way. In 
less than half an hour she was at the bar. Before crossing it the huge 
hull of the lirooklyn was seen just b(>liind a point of land not far off, with her 
toi>-gallant- masts housed, bhe being too close to render the attempt to run 
tlie blockade safe, tlu* Sumter's prow was turned in the direction whence 
bhe came, and soon afterwards anchored at the Head of the Pa.ssea. Here 
she will wait, as did Alicawber, for something to turn up. After all, who 
knows but that the wicked little Ivy brought a false report on purpose to 
create a little eaccitemeiit — merely to prevent the boys dying of ennuil 

June 29. — To-day a field howitzer — 12-pouuder — was brought down 
by the Ivy from Port Jackson, and added to the armament of the Sumter. 

June JO. 4^ r.M. — The Sumter has run the blockade at last ! She is 
now bounding over the blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico ; and if she does 
not soon slacken speed, .she will ere many days be in the Caribbean Sea. 
Everything was managed admirably. At two o’clock in the morning the 
Bteamer Pinpirc Parish drojipcd alongside, laden with coal, 200 barrels 
of which were transferred to the Sumter's bunkers before daylight. The 
Empire Parish then steamed down the river, returning about eleven 
o’clock — just as all hands had been piped to muster — with the wel- 
(‘omc intelligence that the bhickading S{]uadron had disappeared. Ihe 
Sumter was got under way in double quick time. Directly after crossing 
the bar, the Brooklyn was seen in chase of a sailing vessel, which chase 
she soon abandoned, and shaped her course for tlie Sumter. At this time 
the latter ship had no sail on, but soon a favourable breeze sprung up, 
and llie order was given to unfurl. The Brooklyn followed her example, 
&])rcading every yard of canvas that would draw. The speed of the two 
sliijis seemed to be about equal, and for more than two hours it was 
doubtful whether the little “ rebel ” would come out victor or van- 
quished. She was sadly out of trim, being too much down by ths 
head, which caused her to plunge greatly, keeping ihe forecastle con- 
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tinually covered with spray. To remedy this, the field howitzer, and 
about 1,500 gallons of water, were thrown overboard. Up to this time 
the carried only 18 pounds of steam; suddenly the hand of the 

steam-gauge indicated that it had been increased to 27 pounds. It soon 
hocame evident that the Sumter was gaining on the Yankee. The 
Bruokhjn's hull gradually sank beneath the horizon, but she still con- 
tinued the chase, until nothing could be seen of her save her white sails— 
of which she carried a huge quantity. After a chase of four hours her 
commander saved the credit of his ship as a fast sailer by turning back ! 
As soon as the enemy wore ship, the Sumter's crew manned the rigging 
and cheered .ship most heartily. 

/, 4 /y 2. — The Sumter has steadily continued on her course southward. 
It is a great relief to be rid of all bustle, and be thus quietly cruhing 
along. 

July n. — This afternoon, about three o’clock, the look-out reported a 
sail. As it was the first one seen, her appearance was greeted witli 
pleasure. Chase was given ; but she proved to be, not a Yankee, but 
a S[taniard. Her papers weie found correct, and she was permitted to 
continue on her eourse. Iimnediatelv afterwards another sail was descried — 
the American ship Golden Uorket — a fine vessel of about 1,000 tons bur- 
den, bound from Ihuana to Cionfuegos, in lialiast. Slie Ix'ing a lawful 
prize, her crew w'as transferred to the Sumter ; her spare sails, and a 
portion of licr stenes, were taken init of her, and then she w'a.s con.signod 
to the Ihinu's. Hie RorkeCs sails were all set, and tlio tlamos leaped 
into then), dancing a wild fantastic dance Som rope to rope. As the 
fire s{)rcad, and took a nrmer hold of the doomed ship, the heavens were 
illumined gloriously. Tint it was indeed a sad sight to witness the 
destruetion of such a splendid vessel. When last seim she was a mass of 
flame fiom bowsprit to taflTrail — envelo])ed in a winding-.shcct of fire. 

July 4. — Tills is tlie anniversary of tlie birth of freedom in the We.«tern 
World ; and on this day avo, seamen of the Confederate States, captured 
the Aineilcan brig Cuba. First sending on board a prize crew, we took her 
in tow. Soon afterwards, lunvevcr, the tow-line parted, when instructions 
Were given to the prize-master to permit none of his men to go aloft, 
lest an attempt niiglit be made to reeapture her, the old creAv being still 
on board. Late this afternoon another vessel — the brig ^](^chias — was 
captured, and given in charge of a prize crew. 

July 5. — The sound “ Sail ho !” is becoming familiar to our ears. 
It was b('ard twice to-day, and eacli sail Avas a prize. The names 
of the vessels are the Hen Dunning and AHbcrL Adams, bolli brigs, 
and both from Culian ports, laden with tlie productions of the tropics. 
If the Sumter continues capturing at this rate, she will soon be 
compelled to go into port to IcaA^e her prizes and get back her men who arc 
in charge of them. It is likely she Avill put into some Cuban port, near 
which coast she now is. 

July 6.— Success still attends us. Yesterday the bark Louisa KiUiam, 
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and the brigs West Wind and Nmady wore captured. This is doing a whole- 
Bale business. The /Summer is as attractive to Yankee ships, as the light 
of a caudle is to the fire-fly, and equally as fatal. After the capture of the 
last-named vessel, we shaped our course for Cienfnegos, Cuba, and anchored 
near the outer fort, about four o’clock this afternoon. We waited outside 
until all our prizes, except the brig Cuha^ which has not yet made her ap- 
pearance, sailed in ; the Sumter then followed in their wake, like a mother 
watchfully protecting her children. All the prizes brought into this port 
will b(‘ taken charge of by the Cuban .authorities, subject to the order of 
the commander of the Sumter. This is cheering. The Northerners pre- 
dicted that no nation with which they were on terms of amity would 
permit any vessel belonging to the Confederate States to enter their ports. 

July 7. — Finished taking in water and coal, and sailed this morning. 

July 17. — Arrived off the harbour of St. Anne, island of Cura^oa, 
yesterday evening, and this morning steamed in — the men attii-ed 
in their best clothes, the ofllccrs in full uniform, the Confederate flag 
flying, and the commander’s whip-like pennant gaily fluttering at 
her main. Thousands of people are assembled on the quays to see the 
little stranger. Amiciible relations have been established, and the Sumter 
is quite “a lion.” She is in need of a few repairs, -which will be made 
before wc sail again. 

July 24 . — The Sumter sailed from St. Anne this morning. As she 
passed the guard-ship cheers were given, which were caught up by tlio 
multitudes assembled on either side of the in](‘t. Not the least grali/ying 
part of this ovation was the waving of handkerchiefs by some of earth’s 
fairest daughters. These friendly manifestations were duly appreciated, 
as we proved at the time. 

July 25. — The old, familiar sound, “Sail ho 1” is heard once more. 
“Star-spangled banner, long may it wavel” Francis Key never uttered 
this prayer nioic fervently than do tlie Sumter “rebels for tliey know 
that wherever “ floats that standard sheet” they are sure of a prize. This 
one is the Ahhy Bradford, a pietty little schooner, hailing from Portland, 
Suite of Maine. As she lias a full cargo, a prize crew has been put 
on board, who will take her into the nearest port, the Sumter accompanying 
her. 

July 26. — Anchored to-day outside the harbour of Porto Cahello, 
Pepublic of Venezuela. Owing to the commander's rcfiisal to comply 
with a certain port regulation, the authorities would not grant cither the 
Simter or her prize permission to enter the harl)our. 

July 27. — Being still unable to gain admission into the harbour, the 
Sumter and her prize left Porto Cabello this morning. Not long afterwards, 
the barque Joseph Maxwell^ of Philadelpln’a, was captured. Her cargo 
being very valuable, and selected with a view to its sale in the West 
Indies, or the Spanish Main, the Sumter returned with her to Porto 
Cabello. The authorities refused to admit either vessel, but a portion of 
the crew of the Maxwell was allowed to land, being taken charge of by the 
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United States consul. Thereupon the Sumter and the Maxivell left the 
port; and when out at sea, a prize crew was sent on board, with orders to 
sail for Cienfuegoa. At the same time the Ahhy Bradford was despatched 
to New Orleans, by way oi' Berwick’s Bay. 

July 30. — Arrived about noon at Port of Spain, Island of Trinidad. 

August 1. — A great number of persons have visited the Sumter here. 
They cannot conceive how it was possible for her to have run the blockade 
at New Orleans. They had read all the proclamations of the silly 
President of the Northern Republic, and believed ho would make good 
his threats; and again, they believed that the Northern navy was 
sufficiently numerous to sweep from the seas every ship of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

August 3. — The Britibh steamer Cadmus anived to-day. She is a 
staunch-looking vessel, carrying twelve guns. The moat friendly inter- 
course exists between the two commanders and their officers. The remark 
was made, “ The English here treat ua more Uke princes than plain Re- 
publican Americans.” No tidings have been received of the ])rize brig 
Cnha^ captured off Cienfuegos. Late journals make no mention of her 
arrival there; and fears are entertained that ill has befallen her. 

August 5. — Sailed from Port of Spain. 

August 10. — Arrived off tlie harbour of Cayenne, French GnI.'uia. 
The otnnniandcr being unwilling to comply with one of the port laws 
relative to war vessels, the Sumlrr left during the allcnioon. Some of her 
officers, however, weui ashore, and learned that two days before an 
United Stales guuboul had been there looking lor the Sumter. 

August 18. — After having Cayenne, the vessel’s course was shaped for 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, off which port she signalled for a pilot until 
sundown; none having arrived at that hour, she came to anchor. About 
twilight a sail was seen in the distance, approaching the Sumter. It was 
soon apparent that she was a steam war-vessel. Si cam was raised, the anchor 
hove up, all hands beat to quarters, the guns manned, the old charges 
drawn, and fresh ones put in their places. By the time all these pre- 
liminaries had been ari'angcd, it wa.s ascertained by the aid of the night 
telescope that the strange vessel had anchored. The Sumter followed 
suit ; but a vigilant look-out is kept upon the movements of our supposed 
enemy. 

August 19. — Early this morning the look-outs had reported that the 
fitcamcr outside was under way. Slowly she steamed towards the 
Sumter, seeming to have made every preparation for attack. She had not 
yet hoisted lu'r flag, neither bad the Sumter — each commander being 
apparently desirous of learning the nationality of tlie other first, and of 
letting him know, by a death-dealing broadside, that an enemy was at hand. 
1 he stranger looked like an American-built vessel, having long mastheads 
and a sharp overhanging bow. Yes, there was no mistaking her — she must 
1 >0 one of the gunboats sent in search of the Sumter. When site was near 
enough for the number of her guns to be determined, we found that she 
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carried one gtin more tlian the Sumter j and were glad that the disparity 
was no greater. Slowly and cautiously the vessels neared each other. 
When not more than a cable’s length olT, our first lieutenant hailed 
her in a loud voice, “ Ship ahoy 1 ” “ Hallo ! ” was promptly answered. 

“ This is the (Confederate Stales .steamer Sumter — what vessel is that? ” 
After waiting about half a minute, which seemed an age, the enemy re- 
plied : “'I'lic French oteamer Abbeville! ” Here was a disappointment — 
after all this preparation for mortal combat, to find, at last, that the supposed 
enemy was a fri<‘nd I There was not a single man wdio would not freely have 
relinquished all the prize money then clue to 1dm, could he have transformed 
the Frenchman into a Yankee. She w’as nearer the equal of the Sumter 
than they ever expected to meet again, and the Sumter had ca])turcd so 
many merchantmen that it might be said she did not care to meet any 
other class of vessels. After the Frenchman had given his name, he 
was asked if he had a pilot. He answered in the negative ; and added 
that it was his intcmlion to go in without one, as lie knew the channel 
well. He did so, and Ave folloAved Ixini. Soon after the Sumter anchored, 
one of the (lovcrnor’s aids came on board to Avelcome our commander. 
Several Yankee vessels in poit, as soon as the Sumter arrived, ran up the 
slurs and strijxes. 

Auyust 28. — No one belonging to the Sumter lias cause to complain of 
the treatment he lias received here. Not a day has j.asscd since her 
arrival but ivhat .some demonstration of sympathy for the cause of the 
South, or of re.spcct and friendsliip for the commander of the Sumter, 

has taken place Late advie(>s from Cuba announce that the creiv 

of a small vessel, previously captured by a Southern man-of-war — name 
not given — had overpowered and murdered the prize creiv. It is feared 
that the “ small vessel ” alluded to is the brig Cuba. 

August 29. — We received intelligence this morning that a gunboat, 
bearing the flag of the United States, had been seen cruising off the mouth 
of the Surinam — the river on Avliich Paramaribo is situated. If this is 
true, this vessel is no doubt one of the fleet of cruisers sent in search of 
the Sumter. 

August 30. — The Sumter steamed out of the harbour, followed by the 
most cheering evidences of the friendship of the j)eoj)lc. 

September 6. — (JMaraiihani.) — Aft( r five days’ pleasant sailing from. 
Paramaribo, the Sumter arrived, ivithout anything liaving occurred worthy 
of note, in the domains of the ICmperor of Brazil, Found in port two 
Brazilian men-of-war — between Avhich, and right abreast of an immense 
fort, she is novr at anchor. 

September 14. — The Sumter has been ready to sail for several days, 
but has been detained on account of the non-arrival of the mail, which 
was received yesterday. Its advices confirm the recapture of the brig 
Cuba. The prize crew consisted of two sailors and two marines, the 
prize-master being Midshipman Hudgins. One of the sailors, Davidson, 
informed the captain of the brig, who, although a prisoner, was allowed to 
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remain on board the Ciila^ that he and the other sailor, Spencer, wiMe 
•willing to lay down their arms and surrender the vessel to him, provided 
he would guarantee them pardon from the President of the United States. 
Captain Stroud promised to use hia influence to that end, whcreujion the 
Riilors delivered up their arms, and tried to persuade the marines to 
follow their example. 'They refused, and infl'rmed Mr. Hudgins of the 
treachery of the two sailors, lly this time Captain Stroud, having taken 
measures for regaining possession of the brig, ordered Mr. Hudgins to give 
up his weapons. He declined to do so, whereupon Captain Stroud made 
a signal, which w’as answ'ered hy his own men and the renegades. In 
the meantime, Mr. Hudgins cl imhed a mast, fi om which he fired repeatedly 
at the party on deck, w^ouiuling several men, one f.itally ; however, he liimseK 
was w'oundtvl in turn, aud thus compelled to descend. The two marines 
gallantly seconded their commander, but were soon overpowercil and put 
in irons — a punishment that w^as afterwards accorded to the two traitors. 

Septemher lb. — Sailed from San Juan do Marauham, Prazil. 

Septeviher 25. — The JSmnter has now ce.ased to exercise her vocation so 
long that the Yanki’e shipjiers doubtless think hIio has bidden firew'eli 
to the Spanish IMain. If Captain Poiggs, of tlie Jo<ipp1i P(n I’, entertained 
any siicli ojjinion, he w'as undeceived lo-day. About three o’clock this 
afternoon a rakish -looking little barcpie ho\e in sight; it wras Briggs’s 
bi igantine. Wc were soon alongside of her. "When her first-ninfe made 
the uiij)leaHant discovery that his neighbour was an armed Confederate 
vessel, lie attempted to give Ids liarquc more sea- room ; but Ids efforts 
availed him not, tliouch lie handled his vessel in a very scamaiilike m.anner. 
The Joseph ParJcj too, was remarkably swift. How’ever, the captain 
thought it best to hcave-to, and haul down the once glorious Stars and 
Stripes, 

September 27. — For the past Uvo days the Sumter and her prize have 
been cruihing along under easy s;dl, both vesstds di.splaying lights at 
nigdit, and keeping within sight of each fdlier during the day. To-day, 
however, th(’ Sumter droi)pt‘d aloii£r«:ide of the Parkj and after the transfer 
of the prize crew and a portion of her stores to the steamer, she was first 
used a.s a target, and then made a bonfire of. 

October 22. — Nearly one month has elapsed since the capture of the 
Joseph PiD'Jc, and not a single sail lias been seen diu'ing that lime. We 
think of the Yankees’ boast, that their sails whiten the ocean I 

October 21. — A sail at last! It is a pleasure to sec one occasionally, 
though it may not be one of the kind wc are in quest of. To-day a 
French brig •was boarded. The captain being asked the news from the 
States, replied, “ Before I left home I heard they were fighting in America, 
but I did not learn who were the belligererfts, what they were fighting 
for, or which w’aa the victorious party I ’* This Gaul ccrtoinly takes very 
little interest in other people’s affairs. 

October 28.--The cruise of the Sumter, during the last month, has 
been attended with so little success that it seemed her guardian angel had 
VOL. VI. — NO. 32. 9, 
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flown; but to-(liiy bas shown her facp a^tiin. Tlie blessing she Has 
bestowed on us this tune is a pretty little schooner, the Daniel Ttoiv- 
hriilgcy cranuncd with evi'vything in the eating line we could desire. 

Oclohr 29. — Early this morning a boat was sent off to the prize for 
a .supjdy of fresh prov l..ion'=!, and returned with sheep, pig.s, potatoes, and 
an abundance of fowl —luxuries we had not indulged in for a long time. 
During tin* excellent dinner W'c enjoyed to-day, many thank.s w'cre expressed 
for the kindne.ss of Uncle Abo, in thus remembering us in our hour of need 
— of IVc.sli j)rovisioii.'^. 

O((()0<r dJ. — Since the capture of the TroirhvUhjc everybody has been 
buiy. A ]K)ition of the crew has been emjdoyed on the ])rize, breaking 
oiil in the hold, to get the jirovisious re(jiiiicd for the ship’s use; while 
aiiolher gang has betn making loom for tin* reception of new stores. 
JUuing tins liiiic Ini' (h cks Inne looked liked a eoinproinise between a 
[HDvision wareroom and a sLinghter-house. Siicli -was the condition 
of tin* Siinitd' when, this inoiniii'/, at eight o'eluek, a sail 'was de.scricd. 
J’rc pai alion W'as ininu-clial' I 3 ' niadi for the chase. J'he piize crew ivas 
nealled fioiu the .stliooner, A.ith instriielioiis t{) lire lier before they ](‘ft. 
We had liceome tiled of the routine of the past tlii'i c diiys, and AVtre glad 
of the opjioitunily for a change. What a pleasure it Is to lie in chase of 
a ship, es])C’eialiy il her captain is a pliiel.y fello\v and a gocal Reiunan, as 
wa.s he of the Danisli biigantiin* Eliza * Alter boarding this ship W'c 
proceeded (ui our course. 

Eovcnihvr 1 . — At half jiast tin ee o’clock this nioniing a very largo ainl 
biillianl liiilit -was .sien from the deck of the Sumter. On in'aiiiig it, it. w^as 
djMoiered to be the limning wreck of the Trou'hrlflfje. Suuiters 

eoiirtie htid been clnuigul .since .slio left the Fchooiieriu the moiiiiiig, which 
accv'imts for tli' ncond meeting td' the two ^(s^^el.s — one trim and rakish 
in ai)peaKviue, lier dei-ks crowded with happy dcvil-may-caie f'llow’s, to 
whom it niatteied not in what tliroelioii tlieju-ow of their craft wa.s turned; 
the otlier a mi.'.eiable wreck, idiamloned to the mercy of the A\ind and 
Avavc, and sending up io Iieaven masses of smoko and slu'ets ol'Jliinie. 

JVorcJiihd- 2. — ISo fiwtr than tliiee ?ail have* been oveihauled to-day, 
all earrying tlie flag of (Ireat Iliitain. One of llicm repoi ted the capture 
of the pirate ” Sumter^ off (’huili. (on JIarliour, after a most dt'termincd 
resislanco, in wliich she was di'^mastcd, and lost more than half her crew'. 

Kovemher 5. — meet so many \e!:-=' Is uinh r Hiitisli colours that the 
(jnestion arises — An* m;t man}' of them Yankee.', in disguise? When avc 
wi're at San Juan de I\laiaMliam it was jiceitively as.scrted that many 
Yankee skijiiicrs liad etfectod, at tlmt poi t, a l)f>gns sale of their vessels to 
English merchants, so that when they sailed they w'ould be under the 
piotection of the llritish flag I How humiliating it must be to be com- 
Iielled to resort to these shifts I To-day we boarded the Biitisli brigantine 
liidhi>ay^ the Erciich brig Helene , and the Biili&h ship I'lover, The 
ca])lain of the Plover asked the boarding officer if he was in search of the 
Sumter — having mistaken her for a Yankee gunboat. The officer, be- 
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lie^ing the skipper to be in jest, replied nflirmatively. “Tlu-n," s.iid the 
shipper, “ it will take a smarter looking cralV tlian yours to catch the Sumt*:} ; 
aiid e\ en if you find her you can’t take her ! ” 

I^ovemher 7. — Boarded another vessel bearing the Brilish Rag — no 
evidence, nnw-a-days, that tshe is owned by Biitish subjects: also a 
Fn-ncli biiff. 

Novanhiv 8. — Still another Biiti^'lier ! Tlie shipbuilders of Alliion 
must have been busy latcdy. 

Koremher 9. — This morning tlu* Sunitir ai rived at Ptirt Ro^ul, island 
of l\laitliu(|ue. Asttru of us is the I'lCMieh gunboat Aclu'ron, wliose captain 
ji.iid his respects to th<> eomniaiKhr ft( the Sumter soon after slio luichoicd. 

J^uvi'inhcr 10.- -AVe liaie learned, sinct* our arrival here, that ihu 
I’ulted Stat( s gnnho.it re]H)rLed cruising olf the mouth of the Sunn .in 
ineruastli' Jxet/^tone State. 'J’he coniniund( r made diligent iiKpiiiua 
respecting the wheieabouts of the Sumter. On harniii.' lioin one of lae 
jiilota that she was up the liver at Paiainanbo, he iiinned aUdy put to 
sea. He acted wisely : for the Keijbtone State is not moi(' tlian a maleli 
for the Sinuter. In tiying to ea})tiiie her he might have lost his own ship. 

November 12. — Our stay in Port Ko^al will he an era in the cruLse ot 
the Slimier. The eiew weie permitted le' go ashore, and sieiiK d to luive 
enjo}c'd llnmsehes in the st}li‘ peculiar to f)Jd Falls. It has heeu hinti'd 
that thQ Sumter hov s are stioug adv^ocates of temjieiance, inasmueli aa 
they stro\(> juil eloiru every heve'rag'‘ that would iiitoxicate. Th(‘y liad 
many fuilmis cncoiinter.s in endt avoui mg to enfoiei* tluir ahstemious 
princijilc*! ; for .se\eial e.uno aboard minus v nioii's v'ory necessary artichs 
of wiaung 'ipi)arel. One of them, to siiovv his love of puie eold water, 
jumped olf the whail and altciuplid to uudr to the Bhip. Had not a 
boat been promptly sent to his assistance, lie W'ould never more have 
answered to tlu* mustir-roll. After Ining fished out of the water and 
deposited in tlie boat, he attempted to jump out of it, and it required the 
comhinenl eRbrts of tlu crew to prevent it. Seeing that there was danger 
of the boat being cajisized, the commander of the AcJn'ton kindly bent hia 
gig to tow the boat alongside of the Sumter. 

Sovcinlnr \ ?). — (St. Pierre.) — \Ve arrived here about noon, having 
left I’oit Royal in tlic morning. Being unalde to procure coal at the 
l:itl( r port, It was lu ce.ssary to come hither. As tlun'e u' e. so many 
Y.mhre (iiuscns aicuiiul llie West Indiet, the Sumter will not luoloug her 
Ft-iy hcie. A tew' d lys before the reached Port Ivo\al tlie United 

States w.ir steini(*r Jraejuni^e jmt in there, but etayed only long enough to 
inquiie atu r the Snmfir. She was debciihcd as a gunbo it of the largest 
clas^, carrying guns of the heaviest calibre. 

November 11. — The Irofjuoisc hiih arrived 1 When firbt opening th« 
harbour blic w'as dis^ui^ed ; lu-r yards were braced every way, the Danish 
flag flying at her peak. But iLi^ ruse did not deceive us, for many of us 
had seen her before*. Having taken her pobition in fiont of the harbour 
ehe hoisted the Stars and Stripes; while some of her crew set to work at 

9—2 
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Bomething on her foiccaptlc — doubtless mounting the forward jdvot gun, a 
120-pounder. The Iroquoise is a magnificent-looking craft, bark rigged, 
carrying six heavy guns. Ah soon as she lioisted the United States flag, 
crowds of people collected on the quay.s, to get a good look at her, some of 
them even expecting that she would give us battle then and there. Pre- 
parations were immediately made for this event. Our ship was cleared 
for .action. The caipoiiter’a gang were set to woik making shot jdngs. 
At twilight, all hands wore mustered on the quaiter-dcck, where small 
arms were served out ; and look-outs were doubled fore and afl. 

November 1 5. — Last night about 1 1 o’clock the Iroquoise was seen slow ly 
approaching the Sumter. Immediately all bands -were called Vith as little 
noise as possible. No drum boat to quarters; but “ Roys, rouse up, the 
Iroquoise is alongside ready to gi apple us!” was sufTiciont to clear the 
gun-deck of hammocks in a remarkably short sp.ace of time. The gun- 
deck, being already cleared for action, -was properly lighted; the guns 
were manned, the magazine was opened, and the surgeon and bis assistant 
“ stood by.” Our big pivot gun bore directly on the Iroquoise ; and 
her crew (the picked men of the ship) made a picture not easily forgotten, 
as they stood about lier, every man with a revolver in bis belt and a cut- 
lass at his side. It Avas thought that the Iroquoise would undertake to board 
us in boats. Had the attempt been made, the Yankees would have met 
with a warm reception. Captain Palmer went ashore directly after his 
arrival, and boasted that as he liad been sent after the Simtcr, he 
intended to take her. lie even liad the assurance to ask permission 
of tlic authoritie.s to ca])tarc her in the harbour. To this rnode.st 
request, he received for an answer : “ The Sumter can remain in 
our port, and receive the protection of our flag, during the j)leasiire of her 
commander, but if .she, or the Iroquoise j violates the neutrality of the port, 
the guns of our forts shall be turned against her.” Pjom this we inferred 
that Caj)tain Palmer might endeavour to carry bis point by stratagem. 
The boys knew that once in the liands of the Yankees they could not 
expect any other tlian the most brutal treatment, and, remembering the 
fate of the Savannah' s crew, resolved never to give np the ship. Death 

is preferable to capture Seeing that the commander of the Sumter 

and his little crew were as wide awake .as himself. Captain Palmer -wisely 
concluded to defer the attack. As the Iroquoise w'orc round and stood out 
to sea, our men were ordered to leave their quarters. Some of them 
took their hammocks Ijelow, to finish their night’s sleep, others 
turned into the hammock nctting.s, or lay upon the deck, all w'ith their 
arms girded on them or within reach. A few loitered about, discussing 
the probability of another visit from our friends. The Iroquoise dropped 
alongside of us about one o’clock, and again at three o’clock in the morning, 

but attempted nothing. The French gunboat Acluron, 8 guns, arrived 

to-duy from Port Royal. Tlie commander paid his respects to our captain, 
through one of his oflicer.s, soon after she came to anchor, which courtesy 
was reciprocated. It is understood that the Acheron will have no com- 
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munication with the Iroqiioise^ nor permit her to commuuiccitc with the 
tihore, otherwise than by signals, until she anchors. 

November IG. — The Iroquoise dropped anchor to-day. Thereupon 
the commander of the Acheron sent an officer aboard to confer with 
Captain Palmer. The result of the conference is that the Iroquoise must 
come to anchor, or else must go throe miles outside of the harbour. Imme- 
diately after the departure of the officer the Iroquoise hove auchor for a 
crulf'C in the harbour. 

November 17. — The time having arrived for the Iroquoise either to 
auchor or leave the harbour, she chose the latter alternative, and is now 
throe miles outside. 

November 19. — The Iroquoise still hovers about us. The harbour, like 
that of New Orleans, is cresccut-shaped, but the ])oints are more clearly 
defined than those of the Ciescent City. Between these two points of laud, 
about three miles apart, the Iroquoise has taken her position, and is con- 
tinually steaming from one to the other. It reminds one of a big bully 
buaggering in front of a little man’s door, and daring him to come out 
and liglit. 

November 22. — The Sumter rais'-'d slcarn late this afternoon to test the 
repairs that have been made on her machinery. Seeing the smoke, the 
Iroquoise, after daik, came in much nearer thtiii usual. We learned to- 
day that several (jf the crew of the Joseph Park and Daniel Troivhridije, 
put aslutrc at Port Koyal by the Sumter, but afterwards sent to this jilace 
by the United States Consul, arc now serving on the Iroquoise. Before 
they loft the Sumter they all spoke gratefully of the treatment they had 
received, and soloniiily swore not to take up arms against the Confederate 
ytates during the present struggle. 

Noi ember 23. — 'llic Su7nter is once more in blue water 1 Every 
yircparation Inuing been made, the shij) being in good sailing trim, a 
])ortion of her storo.s placed on tlie spar deck, to be hove overboard to 
lighten her in case it u as necessary, precisely as the eight o’clock gun was 
fired, she slipped her anchor and steamed slowly oiit to sea, keeping close 
under cover ol the land. Scarcely had her propeller revolved a dozen 
times before a blue light appeared at the masthead of the only Yankee 
bhiji in port. Then a Rccond signal was displayed on shore, and then 
another. The engine was stopped. The Sumter was now abreast of the 
Ircuch war steamer, which was under the guns of the fort, but nothing could 
be seen of the Iroquoise. The engine was again started ; our ship moving 
Aery slowly, and still closely hugging the land. When nearly opposite the 
southern point, the Iruquoise was seen bearing down on us; but as we 
Avcic so coinj)letely under cover of the land, it was not likely that she saw 
us. The Sumter s prow was turned in the direction of the other point, 
but aftei wards she ran closer into the harbour, all the time watching 
every movement of the Iroquoise. Seeing that she was still watching the 
southern point, the Sumter shot across to the northern point at her fullest 
speed. Just before she reached the point a vessel Avas seen a little ahead 
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of her. The engine whs again stopped to determine the character of thia 
craft. The darkness was so intense that it was impossible to make 
her out at first. A blundering quartermaster pronounced her to be 
an armed steamer ; after a minute of anxious suspense, sbe was transformed 
into a sailing frigate, lying broadside on ; and finally, while we were in 
momentary cxpeelatioii of attack, she proved to be a harmless little fore 
and aft schouMer. jMiout a quarter of an hour was lost in making out 
this vessel. Uie eiigiiio was again set in motion, and in a few minutes 
the Smntcr was rounding the point. After she passed Diamond Rock she 
gave the land a wider berth, lieading for the open sea. Even at this 
inomcjit we could scaicely realize that the wide-awake Captain Palmer 
could be foiled so easily. Did J:o wait until morning watching the 
southern point? or did lie give chase to an imaginary Sinnfer? Jt will be 
hard to convince him now that the rebels did not leave St. Pit rre either by 
the overland or the nudergiound route. . . . The {^nmter ]ias:,ed 

the Island of Dominitiue al 10. oo. Allowing for the detention at the 
point, she made the thirty miles in two hours; this is good lime, con- 
sidering that hliG encountered a head wind and a rough st i. The boys 
refuse to call this running the blockade ; they say it was merely a little 
Saturday night’a frolic, and it would be nothing hut right to retuni and 
give Captain Palmer another chance of promotion. It rdiould have been 
stated that a largo and luilliant lioht, which was j)lace(i astern of the 
Sionter, in tlie window of a building near the Cathedral, evciy night after 
the arrival of the JrofpunW, was hauled down as soon as the foiincr got 
under w'cigh. Four lights, seemingly on a flag-stafl‘, were plac(>d one abo\ e 
another, on a housetop, supposed to be that of the United Stales Consul ; 
after being displayed about five minutes they were put out, one at a time. 
The vessel that raised a blue light to her masthead was the same one that 
hauled down the British flag, which she had flown ever since the Sumter 
had been in port, and hoisted her proper colours, the Stais and Suipes, as 
soon as the Iroquoise arrived. 

November 25. — 'i’o-duy Ave captured the ship Mont mor end ^ of Bath, 
Me., w'ith a cargo of 1,800 tons of coal, consigned to British resident*' 
in St. Thomas. Her captain executed a bond to the value of the sh'g 
in favour of the commander of the Sumter. After taking from her her 
papers and colours, she Avas permitted to continue on lier course. 

November 2G. — Captured and burned the ediooncr A7'ca(7e, of Portland, 
Mo. 

December 3. — Early this morning a large ship was overhauled — the 
Vigilant^ bound to Sombrero Island for guano. ITer crew, all blacks, 
Avore terribly frightened at seeing the Sumter. When the prize-crew 
boarded her the negroes could hardly be prevented from jumping over- 
board, and when they came aboard tlic Sumter they acted as though their 
hour had come. Some of them verily believed that they Avould have to 
Avalk a plank. The Vigilant was stripped of everything we ivantcd, and 
then fired. We took from her a nine-pounder rifle gAin, which is mounted 
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on the fort’castle, in place of the one hove overboard in running the 
blockade of the hliasissippi. 

December 8, — Mfiine has given us three ships this week ; now it is 
the turn of the old Bay State. A hark, fitted out for a three years’ 
uljaling Yoynce, was made a bonfire of to-day. She was fourteen days 
out from JSh'w Bedford. Slie had .‘'prung a leak, ■\^hicl^ kept tlie men 
( oiiLimially at the pumps; some of than were in an almost exhausted 
condition. The approach of the Suiutfr was hailed with joy, 

Dernnber lA. — For several days ]taat we have liad rough weather; 
and last night it blew a perfect huriieane. Early in the evening all iho 
h:ilch(‘s weie battened down, and tin* guiH secured — pri'caiitions which 
were taken not a nionient too *onn. At midnight the gale raged with 
CN’traordiinii / \iohnci . Win 1 .nul W'U<s stv med to liavc entered into a 
league to do'-troy us. At one <»’c*lo< k this rnmnin'/ a s^ -i Rtnu'k Ikt 
forward, slaving in the bulwarks on the sl.ii board side o( the pun dick, 
and cuMing away one ol I he stanchions to wdiieh the bow guns were 
iiaitly secured. The gun, a tbiiiy-two pounder, -finding itself arliifi, 
-^l.iilid oir on a cruise on it-> owai account. It w’.w soon i iptiiied, bow- 
lAnr, and carried bfiek to i's old 'pi.arlers. 'fhe bole in the ship’s side 
was lemporarily lenamil, by wliicli time the Hying jibboom was sprung; 
bowevei, we cot it rigged in, and all tlie «car and the jib w'ere «avcd in 
pood condition. fTii^t beloie daylight the st )im began to abate, but even 
now (11 A. AT.) il.e sl'ijr is pitching terribh eliowiiig her keel to the skies 
and her (h eks t<i the ll^-lies. The in jrassing through this ordc i1, 

])ro\cd hoi*-ell' a much better sea-boat than many of us even hoped to 
find her. 

Deremicj '2o. — Chilsl' las ! In the Smith, this year, Chri«!tmas is not 
likely to be cfhbrated as in the old days. Jt wdll probably be turned 
into a day of fasting and mourning, and prayers will ascend for the 
repose ol the souls of those who have fallen in battle, and for the safety of 
(be thousands o( fathers, liuabanrls, and brothers whose lives are staked for 
their coiintr-y’b cause. AVe, here in the Western Ocean, have passed a sad 
day — li miserable iniitatior of Christmas. 

December 28. — Tlie British bark Jiouchahuctoo, of Abeideen, waa 
boarded to-day. She brought intelligence of the burning, in the British 
Channel, of the American packet- ship Harvey JUrvh^ by a side-wheel 
Kteamer carrying llie Confederate flag, and supposed to be the Nashville, 

December 2!). — In the track of vessels again. To-day the iSouthern 
flag exchanged cimrtesle.s wu'th the shipping of many nations — British, 
Frenrh, Dutcli, PniSiian, &c. — twenty-seven sail in all. Out of this 
number not a single Yankee ! If the terrible Nashville has captured them 
all on this side of tlie Atlantic, the Sumter wull have to return to her old 
cruising ground in tlie (’aribbenn Sea. 

December fiO. — The SumUr has been half a year out from New 
Orleans to-day. Since that date she has run two blockades, and evaded 
the vigilance of the licet of gunboats which have been searching for 
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her all over the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. She has cap- 
tured sixteen valuable prizes; visited ports in Cuba, Curayoa, Trinidad, 
Martinique, Venezuela, Dutch and French Guiana, and Brazil. A still 
more creJitablc feat is that of crossing the Atlantic in the dead of winter ; 
for the Sumter is anything but a staunch ship. What a rellcction it is on 
the vaunted efficiency of the United States navy, that a little bark of less 
than 500 tons, with a crew' of only 114 men, should for six months prey 
upon its shipping without having once to fight for it I Her success in 
lunning the blockade of St. Pierre may be attributed to a lack of 
vigilance on the part of Captain Palmer. In fact, it was the stupidity of 
his fjiends on shore that deceived him. He would have done well by 
iiniluting the Siimter in muffling his lights. He should have remembered 
how that mighty warrior of olden times, Gideon, with only 300 men, put 
to flight the hosts of Midian : it was merdy by the judicious use of lights ! 

Jajiuary 1802. — Several vessels ha\e been seen, but the sea was 

too rough to ovcrliaul them. 

January 4. — We have arrived at Cadiz. We steamed in without a 
})ilot, thoiigli one towed astern, and gave (lir<^«ctio7is as to the cliannel, not 
daring to venture on to her decks until she had been boarded by the 
health officers. Tljcse gentlemen have oidercd the into quarantine 

for three days. 

January 5. — This morning our commander was ordered to leave the 
port within twenty-four hettrs. lie refused to obey this strange order. 
The Sumter is not in a seaworthy condition, being very leaky. It is a 
Ihigrant violation of international law to withhold succour from a distressed 
vessel, even tl tough she belongs to an enemy, and in time of war. If any 
doubt existed as to wliether an attempt would be made to enforce this 
mandate, it is now removed. Towards nightfall a large frigate steamed 
down from the inner bay — the rendezvous of the Spanish war vessels — 
and anchored netir the Sumter. It is inadiie^s to ex})cct tliat the Su77itcr 
would be the victor in an engagement with her. Notwithstanding this, 
our commander will n()t leave tliis port until his vessel is repaired. 

Janua/y G. — llie hour fixed for our dejm-ture has come and gone. 
This morning the authorities informed us that the Spanish Cabinet had 
refused to sanction tlicir action; and therefore the /Stonier would be pei- 
mitted to remain in the port of Cadiz. Soon afterwards the frigate hove 
anchor and left. Tims ends this miserable farce. Our commander is 
destined to be popular with the Spaniards: they invariably honour those 
whom they cannot bully. 

Ja7iuary 7. — This afternoon the prisoners captured on board the Arcade^ 
the T7^/7a/ti, and tlic Ebe7i Dodge — forty- three in all — Avcrc sent ashore, 
the captains of the respective vessels having previously made arrange- 
ments with the United States Consul for sending them away. We heartily 
wish them a pleasant passage home. 

J a7mai'y 12. — Steamed about fifteen miles up the inlet to the Government 
navy yard, where the Su77itcr is to be thoroughly overhauled, for repairs. 
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January 14. — The ship has been carefully inspected, and as she is not 
so much in need of repairs as was anticipated, she will haul out of dock to- 
morrow. She looks no less beautiful out of water than in it. Her great 
length, in proportion to her beam, gives her tlie appearance of a much 
Iruger vessel than she really is. 

January 15. — Hauled out of dry dock and were towed down to the 
city. 

January IG. — Seven of the crew have deserted here ; and so the com- 
mander, hearing that much discontent existed in the ship, ordered all 
hands to be a.ssemhlc‘d and addressed them as follows : — “ I have had you 
mustered to tell you that I have just received a despatch from our com- 
missioner in London. He has sent us money and clothing, which are on 
the way, and will be here in a few days. When they come to hand you 
will get liberty and money, and will have your run on shore as herctofoie. 
I have endeavoured to make you a.s comfortable as the circumstances of the 
ship w ould allow. I am deepl)’' grieved that any of my crew should feel thcin- 
selves HO ill-treated or badly provided for as to desert their colours; not 
only desert, but to b.iscly sell themselves to the enemy. I will now read to 
you the law of the Confederate State's navy for the punishment of deser- 
tion.” After reading the clause making doHcrtion jmnishablc >\ith death, 
he continued, “ If 1 eatch any of those deserters I will execute them at the 
yard arm. The law leaves me no other alternative. I thonglit the 
Sumter had acquired some little reputation that Avould .attach licr crew to 
her. Tlie enemy have been chasing yon hither and thither. They 
liave been si'arehing for you ail over the world; this fact alone should 
teach you the iinjiorlaucc the enemy attach to your capture. You are 
well thought of by oiir own GovernmcTit, and throughout Europe. Almost 
every ncwspaiier 1 see contains some flattering notice of the Sumter; 
and tlic time will come when it will be thought no little credit to have 
served on her. Now, any of you who wisli to leave can do so. I will not 
send officers in the boats to watch yon. I do not wish to command a 
piison ship. I would much rather a man would desert our flag now, in 
port, than desert his gun in time of action. 1 will not have such men : 
1 can dispense with all such dross.” Then, after calling upon several of 
the men, upon whom he conferred rates for their good conduct, he ordered 
all liands to be piped down. The captain’s address was delivered with 
deep emotion, and evidently liad the effect of buoying up the spirits of 
those who ^\ere disjiirited, if any there were. The United States Consul 
offers tempting inducements to all who will desert the Sumter. He has 
runners who bo&icge every boat we send ashore, and Avho employ every 
means (except force) to persuade the men to leave. 

January 17. — Owing to our inability to piocure what Ave required in 
Cadiz, a;c sailed thence to Gibraltar, only eighty miles distant, Avhich we 
Avill reach to-morrow. The conduct of the Spaniards towards us has been 
so vacillating as to be the source of much annoyance. The day after 
the arrival of the Sumter , objection Ava» made to her remaining longer 

9— s 
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than twenty-four hours. To the order to leave, our commander answered 
that the Queen's procljimation did not apply to vessels in distress ; that he 
would not endanger the Jives of his command by going to sea in the con- 
dition his vessel was then in. In order to force him to respect this man- 
date a mammoth frigate was menacingly stationed near the Sumter. When 
the hour for our departure came, the Spaniards magnanimously granted us 
peimission to lomain. Next she was hauled into one of the Government 
clocks, the ollicials as polite as Parisians, and seemingly fearful of their 
inability to juiy sufliciemt defeience to our commander. After undergoing 
slight rej)ai]s, the Sumter was towed doAvn to the city. Ileie she jjrocured 
a supply of water, hut not a bucket of coal, the sale of it being j)OMti\ely 
forbidden. The commander was again ordered to leave within two hours. 
Six hours thereafter the autliorhies notified him vcrball}'^ that he could 
remain and get evciy thing he rcijuired. lie replied that he desired nothing 
trom the Sjuiniards, and would have no further iiitercoiir.se with them. 
Tlic wi it I ell permission of the aufliorities was jaomised, and declined. 
Soon alter the messenger had left the ship, we got under weigh. When 
abreast ol the outer port the Sumter was hailed by a row boat, the oars- 
men bending to their w'oik as though their lives depended on the delivery 
of the huge jmpers held aloft liy an (dlioial in the bow of the boat. Great 
must have been liis astonishment on learning that this document was not 
worth stopj)ing for! 

January IH. — Wc are undt r the guns of Gibraltar ibo imjirepnablo. 
We did not inalce the harhour until aitiu* nightfall, having been ditaiiud 
overbauluig a couple of Yankees — the barcpies AfropohYaa and Investigator. 
'I’he ciew of the former were transferred to the latter, when, aftei taking 
from her her papers and colouis, she jiroceeded on her voyage. The 
Investigator s Ciirgo was consigned to English merchants ; hence her 
release. While we were taking from the Neapolitan what was necessary 
for the ship’s use, we drilted within three miles of the const of Morocco, 
where she was burned. {Soon after we anchored, the senior naval ofheer 
of this station sent olF a boat, tendering his respects, and inquiring if 
he could he of any service to the commander of the Sumter. 

January 10. — We have received numerous visitors from the British 
steam fiigate Scylla. They expre.sscd surprise that so small a craft should 
create such a noise in the world. The old saying, that birds of a feather 
will flock together, is well exemplified in the visits of meu-of-war’s men 
to ench other. 

January 21. — The hureiuo. Investigator, after she was released by the 
Sumter, on the 18th, put into this port, and landed the crew of the 
Neapolitan. She sailed to-day for Liverpool. As soon as the Sumter 
arrived, the commander was notified that he would not be permitted to 
land any prisoners of war. As passengers, however, there was no objec- 
tion to landing them from the barque I 

February 12. — The United States gunboat Tiisearora, which, for 
several weeks, has been watching the Confederate States steamer Nash- 
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vilh at f^outliampton, made her appearance here about noon. She is sent 
hither to watcli the Sintiicr, and is now nt anclior about half a mile afitern 
ot us. SliG is a new vessel, nearly three times the size of the Siiwtcr^ 
and eanies nine two of them of the heaviest calibrn known to the 

Nortlieiri navy. However, she is not too big to bo (‘ludod. 

luhnidv/f I.*!. — The Tnariinn-a has stoamr'd over to the Spanish side 
'I'his Ca])t:un Craven no doubt considers a alirowd move, for, being in 
Si'auish waters, he uill hn\e the right to h'ave at the same liour that the 
tSiriifrr cloe'=-. 

I (hrnarii 21. — The paymaster of the Snviter left here in a French 
steamer, (oi the 18th, for Cadiz. He was neeompnnied by a Southerner, 
who uas formerly United Stales Viee-r.)nsul at Cadiz, but resigned on 
the itiaiiL'iiration of tlio rail-sjilittiiig Pitsidot! of tbe Northein Con- 
fcdeuiey. 'J'lie sti’aracr stoj^jped at Tanoiers, in Morocco, and these 
l\vo gditlfinen went ashore, when they w'ere arrested by a poase of 
soldi(M'-|iolie(‘iii( 11 , and diML''g('d to the residence of the United Slalra 
('on<ul, wliere tln'y A\cro ine.-ircerated in irons, as though they were 
guilty of a heinous erime. With Mon'cco, as w’ith most Mahommedan 
I'ountrles, ('hristian ]iow(*j < li.av{‘ ‘^‘ipnlatcd th.it their citizens and snb- 
jects shall not be ann'iiable to the l:iwa of the AToshnn, but remain 
under the jiiii diction of the lejtrc.seiitativi's of their respective Covern- 
imnls. Tlie-e en-thnien li.ul, of course, no Ruspicion that puch an act 
could be ]K‘i insiali d in tin- tenitory of a neutral power, nolwilh^taudiug 
the ('\ist( 11 c of tins eus'i'in, or lliey m \ -'r w'onld liavi exjio.M d themselves 
to the treitmdit they lane r xpeiiiuci d. 

J'\hvuii'}/ 22 — A hntirhas been r(oeiv-"d fiom the paymasler, an- 
rionpcing that he lied made his esenjie, but waa iifUTW’ards recaptured. 
He States tliat Ids lii'atmc'iit is of the haisbesi kind, and is rendered still 
moie nnendui.ible by many indignilns. 

Jubrum'ii 2d.— We lai.sed pteam to-day to go alongside of a coal-ship. 
Whih* the 'lessel wm, being unmoored an accident occurred to one of tbe 
boilers, of ko Perious a nature as to comjicl ns to jiostpone taking in our 
Mijiply of coals for a lew davs. The boilers are wmll nigh wmrn out. 

Fihnun if 21, — lly the last steamer from England W'^e are in receipt of 
the London 7 n/n’.s of a recent date, containing statements made by Captains 
Smith, Minott, and Hoxie, whose vessels, — the Araific, Vitfilant, and ^ben 
l)ofI<j(\ — A\ere e.'iptnrcd and destroyed at .sea on tlu' Swhtn''s pni-sage Hcro.sa 
tlic Atlantic. Tln > complain of the filthy condition of the vessel, and of 
their being mossed wdth the jietty offieeis. Now the truth is that they mossed 
wdlh the warrant ollieeir, wdiose mess-room, although situated forward, on 
till* orloj) dech, was as comlbrlable and commodious as the size of the whip 
would allow. ]'\)r obvious rea.son.s they were not quartered in the cabin 
or wara-room. When the Eben Dodge, Cajitain Iloxie’s ship, was 
captured, she w'as in a linking condition. Her men were so v/orn at the 
pump thirt half of them were hcljde.ss, and their health w^as as ctirefidly 
attended to by our surgeon and his assistant as that of our own men. 
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Captain Hoxie also complained that his crow were robbed of all their 
clothing, except one suit. The Ehcn Dodge had an outfit of clothing 
for three years. This clothing was the property of the owners of the ship, 
put aboard to be served out to the crew as they might require it, and to 
be charged to their respective accounts. The Dodge^ when captured, 
became the property of the Confederate States, with all her tackle and 
stores; nevei theless, the crew were permitted to retain two buils besides 
those they wore at the time of capture. 

Febmanj 28 — Several days ago a large sailing wav-vessel made her 
appearance ofl’ tins harbour. She bears the Stars and Stripes, and appears 
to be heavily armed. She bailed to-day. 

Miirth 1. — The unknown war- vessel spoken of above is the United 
States sloop-of-war i/io, 23 guns. When she left yesterday, she sailed 
across the sti'ait to Tangiois, and took aboard the paymaster of the Sumter. 
Slie afterwards returned and anchored in Spanish waters, off Algeciras, 
whence she sailed to-day for tlic States, leaving to the Ihiscarora the 
pleasant duty of looking aller the Sumter, The Ino is said to be a mer- 
clrautnian transformed into a w.'ir-A essel. Tiie intention of the b’hrcAvd 
beeretary of tire Northern navy was to bcnd her into llic Mcditcr- 
jaiie.nn, uliere she would be likely to (‘nconntev the Svmtn\ The Sumter^ 
of eourso, would drop alongside of her, thinking her an ordinary merchant 
.ship, wlien the bnttcric's ol the I/io would ojx'ri on lier, and, witli a single 
bioadside, blow the Sumter into a million of jdeees. 

March 10. — 'I'heie lias been coiihideiable movement among the 
Northc'in war-vessel's in these and adjacent waters during the past few 
days. The Kcarsarge, Commander rickering, seven gun*?, which arrived 
at Algeciras on the 7th, Btearncd over and anchored astern of us on the 
following day. Being ordered to lea\e yesterday, she returned to the 
S]uuisli side*. Her guns were all run in, and the ports closed, but at 
every air and light-port a dozen heads could be seen, every eye strained 
to catch a glimi)Re of the little blockade-runner. The Kearsarge may 
be a stronger ship, and better armed and more numerously manned than 
the Sumter, but we can beat the Yankees singing. Our old friend the 
Tuscaivra now lies just outside the neutral ground in Spanish waters 
having been ordered away from this side. The Flambeau is at Tangicrs, 
and another Northern war-vessel, name unknown, is reported cruising 
about the mouth of the Mediterranean. 

March 14. — After nightfall yesterday an armed sailing-vessel, flying 
the Stars and Stripes, in attempting to cuter the harbour of Algeciras, 
was fired at twice. She then wore sliip, and stood over to this side of the 
bay and anchored near the neutral ground. This morning she sailed over 
to Algeciras. The supposed cause of her being fired on is her violation 
of the port regulation forbidding the entry of vessels after sundown. 

April 3. — By late advices from the United States, wo Icfirn that a 
gcnc'i-al naval court-martial had been convened in the Federal capital, and 
among tho cases tried were those of the commanders of the Brooklyn and 
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Keystone States the oiTence of the first being hia permitting the Sumter to 
leave the Mississippi river and go to sea, while his vessel was stationed 
there to blockade one of the mouths of that river. It was proved in 
evidence that the Brooklyn was in an unscaworthy condition ; that her 
boilers were unsafe under a full head of steam; and that she was in 
chase of another vessel at the time the Sumter made her escape. If the 
Brooklyn was not seaworthy, why was she retained as one of the blockad- 
ing fleet ? It is 11 Avell-known fact that the Brooklyn was one of the 
strongest and fleetest vessels belonging to the Nortliern navy, and was, on 
the OOtli of last June, in complete order in every respect. The com- 
mander of the Keystone State uas not so fortunate. It was proved that he 
A\ as in possession of authentic information respecting the whereabouts of 
the Svmtcr ; that she was at tlie time lying at anchor in tlie Surinam 
river, near Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana; that she was pooily armed, and 
not fully manned ; and that there was no excuse wliatever for his not 
meeting her and giving her battle. The commander of the Keystone Stale 
was sentenced to be cashiered accordingly. 

Ain'il 8. — Owing to the Sumter's boilers being completely worn out — 
they having been patched so often that no reliance can be placed in them 
— our commander has determined to disband and pay off his ciew, and 
lay up the old ibip until the expiration of the war. This news is received 
on all hands witli great joy. Wc aro heaitily sick of the life of inac- 
tivity we liave beim leading for the past three months, tliough much regret 
will be /ell nf leaving tlie old ship which luis cairicd us over so many miles 
ot ocean, and through so many perils. 

April 0. — Paying off and disbanding the crew was commenced to-day. 
A portion of the crew was sent ashore this aflcrnoon, and the balance 
will follow them to-morrow. In leaving the Sumter, many pleasant asso- 
ciations are brf'ken up — many cherished friends are separated. There is 
not a single man on her but who entertains for our old commander a 
sincere respect, and would be willing to follow him anywhere. 

April 10. — Yesterday the paymaster finished paying off the crew, with 
the exception of eleven men who remain on board to take care of the 
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RFouNfAixi /RiKO is now so coniplotolj’^ establi'-liod as one of onr national 
ftports, tliat the words of an eminent until ority on another and older sport 
may f’aiily be na'uh* nse of in treating of it. In Jlogor Aschani’s Scholc or 
Paititiovs of Shooiinffp, Toxophilua says, “Learning to shoote is little 
regarded in Enghinde, for this consideration, because men be so apte by 
nature they have a greate ready forw.u diiesse and will to n^e it, although 
no man teaeho them, although no man liiddo them, and so ol their own 
eemrage the}" runne hedlynec on it, and slu'Ote they ill, shoote they avcII, 
gnatelieede they take mit.” Jt is very iimeh in this spirit that many 
pedestrians set about mount<iin exeursious in Switzerland. In the lull 
enjoyment of their holiday, exhihiiated by tluit potent stimulant, pure 
mountain air, conscious that “they be aj^te by nature,” they run 
“ hedlynffe,” and “greate lieede they lake not.” K(i<’ lli.it gicaL heed, 
ill the Htiict aerivse ol the wor<ls, is rei/uind, or that a r« gular course ol 
instruction in mount aiiieering is necessary to enalile a man to enjoy 
thoroughly a mountain ranilde. Still there are certain little precautions 
to be t.dvoii, the iiegk'ef o( which will as certainly entail diseomfoit and 
even risb, as the adoption ol them 'will ensure comfort and .‘^alety". 

But there is another and perhajis even more numerous class of Alpine 
louri-.t; that which goes into the other extreme, and gives itself unheaid 
of trouble in imagining and providing against a host of possible wants. 
Albert Smith, in his “ Mont Blanc,” used to give a caricatuic of this kind 
of tourist, in the description of the young gentleman who carried a stone 
jar for hot water in Ids knaiisaek, because he sometimes sulfered from cold 
feet at niglit; an<] most travellers in Switz(*rlund Imvc overtaken a speci- 
men of the class toiling painfully up tlie Col de Balme, or the ft. 
Nicholas Valley, or some other aj’proach to om* of the great pedestrian 
centres, Chamoiini or Zermatt. lie is a reniaik.ablo object. From the 
sole of his boots — which are buie to be Jacerl or otherwise secured on some 
ingeniously inconvenii n( iminciple, involving a great Jovs of time and 
temper — to the crown of his h.at, which is full of contrivances for vcntila- 
thm, he is an elaborate Avork of art, a result of long and deep study. 
His coal is a nest of pockets, to what end it would be hard to say, for ho 
c.»rrie.s his drarn-llask, telescope, and everything he can, slung over his 
shoulder. IJis knapsack is a mass of straps and buckles, and takes as long 
to adjust as a diving dres.s, besides being of such dimensions that, Avhen 
he is seen fi om the rear ascending a hill, he reminds one of the old Bible 
piints of Samson carrying off the gates of Gaza. Nevertheless he looks 
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upon it as a master-piece of inprennity, and, if yon pnbaequently fraternize 
nitli liiin, will point out with no ainall piidc what he jjJa} fully calls his 
“ch)clges ” lor preventing it from misbehaving in any wa3^ lie is a most 
imflcHirahlc companion for a glacier expedition, causing delay with liis 
complicated gear, which is always giving way somewlicre, and mentally 
curv'd by the guides, upon whom, sooner or later, tlio burden fills, and 
w'lio laho a malicious pleasure in disrc'girding his elegant straps and 
h'lckles, nrul carry his pack in a lough-and-roady fishioii, with .'i rope 
inn throutrh some of the fistoiiing'N, to thi'Ir iittc'r (le'^lim lion. 

The mistake 'which lie lias fallen into is tJ}ing to make a knapsack do 
the duty of a jiortmanteau. ife* has not sulln'ienlly studied the question 
propounded hy an cxeellont lit lie icligious ivoikj^ Is it possible to make the 
best of both woilds? ” Wc tliink dc'cidcdly not, at least -within the limits 
of a knapsack, the -worlds being the valley and the mountain-top, the 
woild of l.irge liotels and table-d’libtcs jjnd eaniage t'>urist«, and the 
iijiper rerrioii of clirilet-iiiii-; and eow'-h<‘Uses and liay-loitc, and in othir 
'juoor lodgings with which the momitainec'r mu^t content liimself. It is 
I'lK that atleiitioii tc. dress i^ not so ligorcnisly ex.iefcsl in Switzc*riand as in 
Ilvdo Talk, and (c^jicciall}' of kite yc'irs) the mo^t loidly of hotel-keepers 
and the most sc'rcsio of waiters wdll behave quite kindly to the Alpine 
tramp, lc‘l him be e-v c'r so tatteied and torn. He has, in fiict, become a 
pcnvoi 111 Swilzei 1.111(1, and tiny re q ect bis Minburnt friee, and we.ither- 
beatc'ii -IN i(le-awak«‘ and shaliby sliooling-eoat, bi'eauscj they know that 
these things nic'aii pos'^ibk' ascents of the ]\Iont 7 >Ianc, or Monte Rosa, or 
Jungliau of (he m-inlibouihood, and cotiV‘(|H( My large oichrs for meats 
and w'incs, and, tor all las insolvent ap]i‘ ai.incc', a handsomer bill than 
that of niilor w’ho conu'S with half a do/j n portinantrans. Nevertheless 
there is a certain (jCne in t-ilting downi to a girat tablc-d'hote in a coat 
iiom which no amount of furhisdiiiig will lemove the traces of bivouacs 
ill the jocks and .sojourns in h'aky ch.'dets, and wdiich perhaps ha.s been 
only made piesc'iit ible half an hour before by tbo village tailor, in whose 
atelier you sat in yonr shirt-sleeves while lu* tiied by means of fine- 
drawin » to make you lit for Society. Besides, ilic'i’c is the return home to 
be eonsideu'd. Although you may be pm fcctly understood at Iritcrlachen or 
Chamoimi, }ou will be liable to misinterpretation at Paris or Baden ; nor 
is it a pleasant thing to enter a ivatauiant (and ah! how good i.s that 
little dinner at Phili[)]a'’H after six weeks of flinty cheese and granitic 
bKcul ajid fibious Al]»ine mutton !) with a couscionsness that you present 
somewhat the appc*arauce of a lat-eatcher in reduced circumstances; or to 
be hailed at Boulogne as a fellow-bankrupt by some of tlie dilapidated 
craft lying in that haibour c>f refuge for insolvency. Those who are not 
strong-mi ntled c nough to make light of little dilficulties of this sort will 
naturally try to avoid them hy sundry additions to the mere pedestrian’g 
outfit, which additions, if the traveller insists on making it literally a 
knapsack tom-, compel him to carry a knapsack far too large and too 
heavy for the monnlains. It is much better to take a small portmanteau, 
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which can be either Icfl at some town which he is sure to revisit, or sent 
on, according to his plana. This can always be done in Switzerland or the 
Tyrol, at a very trifling cost and with perfect safety, by depositing the 
package, securely and legibly labelled, at the post office. All he requires 
for the mountains will go into a very small and light knapsack, not sni 
abomlnalion covered with sealskin, like those which look so clTective in a 
sliop window, but one made of macintosh and with as few straps and 
buckles as possible. In packing this knajisack the traveller should rc- 
moiubcr the advice of that eminent authority Palliser, “ The Solitary 
Hunler,” “Do not burden yourself uselessly by trying to forestall a thou- 
sand imaginary necessities,” — advice just as applicable to Alpine travel as 
to a campaign on the Prairies. A very little experience will show how 
few things arc really rcciuired for excursions on the High Aljis. 

We have known expeditions to have been made with perfect success 
and comfort on a toothbrush and a spare pair of stockings, and if to these 
you add a second shirt, a pair of flannel trowsers, to be worn while those 
in ordinary use are drying, a comb, and a sponge, which is a great com- 
foit when you take a bath in a numutain stieam, you have all tliat even 
luxury demands. Sydney Sinitli lecommorided young authors who wished to 
attain simplioily of stylo, to strike out ev(iy second woid when they came 
to read over their comi)ositions’, and something of the same sort might be 
done with advantage by the intending mountaineer, w'hcn arranging his 
kit. If he w'ere to make out a list of things he fancies he wants, and then 
to strike out every second article, it w'oukl give a W'ondcrful comjiactncss 
to his budget. It sliould be borne in mind that on anything like a diffi- 
cult expedition, wliat with provisions, ropes, hatchets, and perhaps a 
ladder, tlie guides will generally liave quite as much weight to carry as is 
good for them, and that porters are, as the experience of many an Alpine 
traveller has shown, very often serious incumbrances. 

There are, however, one or two things required in addition to those 
already mentioned. Some travellers go on the principle of despising the 
chances of cold and wet, and indeed there is more fuss made about these 
evils than they arc worth. Still it is well to make some sort of provision 
against them. For this purpose, we iiicliiio to a belief that nothing will 
be found so generally useful as a plaid. Properly adjusted, it will keep 
out a great deal of rain. It is invaluable in camping out, a most desirable 
addition to the luxuries of a hay bed in a chalet, a comfortable wrap in 
starting in the raw dark morning, and when not in use, easily carried. If 
anything more be required, one of those iiocket siphonias, which do not 
W(‘igh more than twelve ounces, or occupy more space than a penny roll, 
will be quite sufficient. Something in the way of a telescope will be 
w.'inted, especially if new routes are to be tried. Many eminent hands 
advocate the double opera-glass, and certainly it has its advantages, but 
there is one fatal objection to it, that it is bulky and heavy, and must be 
carried in a sling, which makes it an intolerable nuisance in mountain 
climbing, as it is always swinging round to the front, dealing its bearer 
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slirewd knocks, and damaging itself against the rocks. Everything con- 
sidered, tliere is probably nothing better tlian one of Cary’s little pocket 
telescopes. It is quite powerful enough for examining the side of a distant 
mountiiin or picking out the way among the crevasses of a glacier, and 
docs not take up more room than an ordinary pocket-knife. One or two 
points connected with the costume for the mountains may be touched upon 
here. There is no use in having boots made of that e.xtravagant thick- 
ness one often secs in the Alps. A really well-made double sole is stout 
enough for any work, and thick enough to bear nails, of which, by the way, 
it is as well to bring a stock from England, for those to be had in Switzer- 
land are apt to w'oiir smooth in a. very short time.* Spring-side boots 
arc much moic convenient for putting on and off than lace-up ones, 
but the elastic material suflbi.^ Irom the wet, and is likely to get cut 
by rocks; but w'hichcver plan be adopted, they should be made broad 
ill the bole, and if a strap be fixed over the broad jiart of the 
foot, it will be found a groat jiroloction against sharp stones. The 
ordinary shooting-coat, with a f.iir sprinkling of pockets, is for 
gcncial imrposcs an admirable and a comfortable coat, but it does not do 
for constant and seven rock climbing. It is too long, and the flaps, espe- 
cially if the pockohs are heavily loaded, have an awkward knack of 
sinking the middl(‘ of the thigh at each upward motion of the leg in 
ascending, wdiile iii descending, they have a way of remaining behind 
while you lot your.stlf down, and tlicn di‘?gorging their contents over you. 
“A sweet tiling in coals” for mountaineering would be a jacket reaching 
not low'or than three or four inches below the hips, made of stout tweed, 
and lined, sleeves and back, with flannel. In any case, whatever the cut 
of the coat, this latter is a point woith consideration. Flannel dries soon, 
and never strikes a chill, while ordinary linings, when soaked with per- 
sj)iration, remain cold and damp for a long time. The knickerbochcr-rcrsus- 
trow'ser question is as yet undecided, and until more facts have been accu- 
mulated it would be rasli to venture an opinion. All that can be said is, that 
tlic former, with gaiters, would be very comfortable in a tramp through 
soft snow, but that somehow old mountaineers still cling to the latter. 

To come back to the first class of tourist we spoke of, the advice they 
stand in need of is to “ take it easy : ” advice perhaps not very palatable 
to a holiday- seeker with a great deal to sec and a bare month to see it in, 
but which, like many other unpalatable things, must be taken and 
digested. If you wish to avoid breaking down, being knocked up, getting 
blistcied feet, not to mention the risk of more serious accidents, do not 
attcmiit to do too much at first. It may be provoking to a man, who has 
a soul for higher things, to spend the early days of his holiday upon 
hackneyed excursions — to-day to the Montanvert, to-morrow to the 

• Moseley and Son, of King Street, Covent Garden, make boot nails expressly 
intended for glacier excursions. They ore of steel, double-headed, and made to screw 
into the sole, so that they can be fixed or removed in a few seconds. Three or four of 
these scicvved into each sole give a firmer hold on icc than any crampon. 
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Fleg6rp, the day after to tlie Brcvcn — but it is in most cases n necessity, 
niid, in the long run, n saving of time. Of course there are many who 
stand in no nerd of this hint. The practised mountaineer will know from 
experience what he can do in his first day out; and the man who has been 
steadily rowing or cricketing during the season will require little or no pro- 
bationary work, tliongh even he is not proof against blisters, those plagues 
of pedestrian tjavel. But with many a Londoner who goes to Switzerland 
— and it is ( sjifcially to the Londoner we address these hints — it is very 
difTenuit. d’he chances are, that any exercise which he has taken on 
the riv( !• in I ho season is not of a character to improve his wind, and 
he inii&tjret lliat wiiilehnit out of his system before he attempts excursions 
in the high AIjis. The injunction is all the more necessary because the 
air oT the mountains has a peculiarly invigorating effect, and makes the 
tra\cllor almost fancy that fatigue is a sensation he is never again to 
experience. It will do a groat deal, but it will not give suppleness to 
limbs that bave )iot ihr some time past undergone any severer gymnastics 
tlian the London streets afford ; it will not harden feet that have not done 
an honcBt day's walking for the last nine nionlhs ; it will not supply the 
necessjiry ])ower of inllation to lungs that have had eff late no hardt'r work 
tlian that entailed by tbc ascent of .a staircase. Therefore let the un- 
trained beware htiw he yields to the inflncnee of tliat treacherous stimu- 
lant, and when, on some such height as tlie Col dc Balme, lie gets his first 
unadulterated whin'of mountain air, and liis fii>t fair glimpse of the snow- 
world, 'and his spiiit leaps within him to bo gone before him then,’ let 
him not decide upon t>larling for the top of Mont Blanc the next day, but 
rather make up his mind to go up the Breven instead. The chances are, 
hi* will have reason to be glad of baving adopted the amendment. For 
tbc first Lour or so, perhaps, he will spin alc)ng merrily. Too merrily 
most likely, as i'slhc way generally Avith young mountaineers. Old guides 
and chamois-hunters lake to tlie mountain-side in a very different style; 
they plod steadily upivards, with steps short and slow, and as regular as the 
beats of a pendulum, the toes turned ratlier outwards, and the weight 
of the body throivn well forwards. But this kind of pace Avill not srit 
the impatience of the newly arrived tourist, and consequently before loi g 
he will begin to be very much impressed by the scenery. In other Avords, 
he Avill be slightly blown, and if he is not ingenuous enoiigli to 
admit the fiict, W’ill exhibit a tendency to stop every now and then, 
and allude in panting rajitures to the gktrics of the view. Presently 
there will come on a dull aching sensation about the knees and 
thighs unused to " such a getting upstairs ” as this : a feeling as if those 
parts had been severely thrashed A\ith a bamboo cane. Then thirst, 
and frccpient halts at every stream and rivulet that crosses the path ; 
and perhaps by the time ho gets to the top of the Cheniinee he will ca'cii 
have come to taking furtive pulls at his dram-flask, if he carries one. At 
this stage of the proceedings, let him pause and aslc himself Iioav ho would 
like to be, in bis present condition, spread out against a wall of ice, like 
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An owl against a biin-dooi , Ins fee t in two holes about the size of watch- 
poekets, Ins hinds m tno otluis, below him i erciasse of indefinite depth, 
«iud abo\e a guide adjimng him to “ monte i And yet such a position 



doisfc 111 sometime ^ 1 1 e pls‘^^_,e o( tne Glieiu dt > Bos'^ous yonder, 
md at tins % ciy irioine nt be his, il he hid fetailcd tins moiinng 

aocoiding to hia first unpulst Lit him nr t 1 e dise,oui iged, however, or 
fnicy tliat he his not in Inm the. miteiiils of wlneli a good, inountaiiitcr 
IS nude Mmy i, tiaullei his begun woisc wl»o lus alLeuviids made 
some of the most dilficult (\cuisK)ns in the Alps with eisp and enjoyment 
JTl cinnot expect topics liu n a life ot iiiieliMly to one of \iolcnt excicise 
at one step Alter one ei two exclusions of the sime siit, alwaj i 
adliLiing to the goUlin luli , ^‘take it cisj,” he lull find hnnself a different 
being — that he has 1 foiiir d Ininscli alteigetlici, and tint lie c in do at a 
good bteidy piec, wiihout c filing a single lull oi tuiinng a hiii, far moie 
than he did a couple ol diys before with eonsideiable* distiess It will bo 


• Till re e'fin ))f little (Inul)t tlin*- fatigue finm inMiffu lent training nns, if not the 
piincipal, one of the cins( s of tlic sad accident which bnpjicned on the Col du Gtint, 
m 1860 The stateinint ot the two surviving guides, the length of time taken in 
iciichin^ the lopof tb< juss the utifi^ournblc suite < 1 the snow, and the fact that the un- 
foiiunatc ti ivellcis had been I ut a short time among the mountain*!, all m ikc it more 
th m probable that thev wcif* i erv much disi ic*!bcd when they commenced their dcseent, 
and if theio is one kind of rlnee that moio than anothci dtminds the full exercise of 
ever} muscle, it is the kmd of place whcie that t itil clip took place. 
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as well, too, on these excursions, to ascertain whether he is sufficiently 
sure-footed on ice, and free from giddiness, for the more difficult glacier 
expeditions. In this respect, as in every other, practice is everything. 
A man constitution.'illy liable to giddiness ought not, of course, to attempt 
any feat in which a seizure would be attended with danger, but 
with most persons tlic feeling wears off after a few days among th? 
mountains. 

Wc have alirady spoken of blistered feet among the evils arising from 
want of due preparation. There is, however, another precaution which 
every writer recommends, but which cannot be recommended too often. 
Avoid hard walkirig in new boots, or, at least, in boots that have not had 
time to adapt themselves to the shape of the foot. Prevention is better 
than cure, but if blisters do make their appearance to any extent it is 
better to lie by and cure them at once than to fight against them. A day 
spent in doctoring your Idisters is often a W'ise economy, for a bad one 
may rub itself into an ugly sore, and put an end to your walking for the 
vacation. As an ointment there is, after all, nothing better than the old- 
f.isbioncd application of common white soap made into a thin paste wuth 
brandy, and rubbed in night and morning. Against the other ills that 
Alpine flesh is heir to, sun-ldisteis and wiow-bliudness, no amount of 
training will give security. So often as you have to encounter a long 
tramp over saow-fields, more especially over freshly-fallen snow, so often 
do you run the risk of an attack of one or both. A veil and green 
or neutral tint spectacles will give a good deal of protection, but unfortu- 
nately the places where you require veil and spectacles most are just the 
places wdierc you cannot afford to part with a particle of your natural 
clearness of vision, axld where, if you had a spare pair of eyes, you would 
find them uncommonly useful. Glycerine has been recommended as a 
prophylactic for eun-blisters, but we never found it of any use, and very 
much prefer the more homely lubricant, fiesh butter. For preventing 
snow-blindness there is nothing except w earing the spectacles as much as 
possible while on the snow. You must not conclude that you arc going 
to escape because you do not happen to feel any inconvenience on the 
march. The attack always conics like a thief in the night. You go ft 
bed without any unusual sensation, except, perhaps, a slight heat about 
tho eyeball, but in the night-watches you wake up weeping plentifully, 
and feeling exactly as if some enemy had flung a shovelful of red-hot 
sand into your eyes. Almost every innkeeper and guide has his own 
nostrum to recommend, and you will be told to apply white of eggs, to 
wear goggles of raw meat, and to adopt other inconvenient remedies. 
lUit, though bathing with lukewarm milk and water may ease the smart- 
ing a little, the best plan is simply to grin and bear it,” and abstain from 
reading, writing, or drawing until it goes off, which it generally does in a 
few hours. 

Old hands at Alpine travel, especially when two or three go together, 
may now and then dispense w'ith guides. But the inexperienced traveller 
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would make a sorry figure in the Alps without them. If, in the course of 
his rambles, he meets with a trustworthy and -willing guide (and he wdll be 
unusually unfortunate if he does not), he will find it the best and cheapest 
plan in the end to tjdcc him on for the rest of his tour at a fixed daily 
rale, making, if ncccssar}”, a special anangenient for expeditions of 
extra difficulty. It is not by any moans so much a matter of importance 
that he should know tlic country which is to be travelled, as tliat lie 
should be gene r.'illy experienced in mountaineering, and a good fellow; 
the latter especially, because, besides serving you in the caj)acitica of guide, 
valet, and courier, he wull be also your comrade, your messmate, and tbe 
sharer in your bivouac, and all its discomforts and enjoyments. The 
Chamouiii guides are generally lather more travelled than tliose of the 
Obeiland, and as they, most of them, speak the Piedmontese patois of tho 
upper valleys, arc peiliaps more useful on the Italian side of the Alps. 
On the otlur li.md, they seldom know a word of Oerman, while moat of 
the Oberlanders understand at least enough French to git on with in the 
Cliamouni distiict. The Oberlanders seem to have become of late more 
popular as guides with ciuinent mountain climbers than the Chamouni 
men, wliicli very possibly may be owing to that travesty on protection, 
the Chanioimi guide-regulations. These, though much less troublesome 
than they used to be, are still vexatious enough, and no matter how much 
of a hon enfant he may be, one cannot help regarding the man as a part 
of the system, w'hili* the Oberlander has all the attractions of an untaxed 
conimoility secured to joii by Free Trade. liiit it is with a guide as to 
locality very much as it is with a horse as to colour : if he is willing, 
obliging, good-humouicd, and know's his business, it matters little where 
he hails from. A first-rate guide will be all this, and, if you are fortunate 
enough to secure a first-rate guide, rule the roast as much as you like in 
tlic valh y, but on the mountain let liis -word be law. With a second-rate 
guide* — and it may be your fortune to have to cross a difficult pass with 
guides A\ho do not inspire confidenci' — it is safer to adopt a different tone, 
and carry things Avilli rather a high hand. ^len of this class are often 
ignorant, stupid, pig-headed, and of little value, except for their thews 
and sinews, and mere local knowledge. Nevertheless, they are apt to 
give themselves great airs, and, if you let them have their own way, not 
imfrequontly to lead you into scrapes. One of their leading failings is 
that, not from caution, but from their ignorance of the proper precautions, 
they have a great horror of glacier travelling, and, if you allow them, will 
lead you a dunce over rocks to avoid it, thereby adding perhaps houi's to 
your march, and putting the skulls of the paity in danger from falling 


* By second-rate guides wc mean those men at places like Chamouni and Zermatt, 
who, though profub'.cd guides, are not in the habit of going on high glacier expeditions, 
and generally tho men one picks up at tho out-of-the-way places -where there is no 
great demand for guides. A glance at tho man's hook will generally detennino to 
which species he belongs. 
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stoDCH, In n case cf tliis hort your only resources are a little judicious 
snubLiiig, and 3four own judgment. Travelling along a glacier, even when 



there lU’e ( diire il( d cn viis,es, ii not MU’li aMry foiinlliMe feat, if 3011 
bear in rniiid a fc*\v Hiin])le reks, ii.iim H*, nhv.ns to make the paity go in 
Indmri tile, never iibr(M''t, ^vliich is simply to nmhijdy the clnnccsof some 
one falling in; always to kup tlie rope taut, for the mtu*e slaek it is the 
fartlior a man tails, if tlie snow gives way ; and tlic tai tlier he falls the 
greater the chance of liis pulling in scanc one af'er him : to lake caie that 
the guide or guides have the lope tied round their waists, not looped on 
their arms afler the ‘•lovenly fashion they are so fond of; and, finally, to 
make the leading ni.in piohe tveiy foot of the way with his alpenstock 
Practised 03 es will rimially dclccl a luikmg crc\a>bc*, unless the snow is 
fresh, but it w'ould not be ess}' to ch'^eiihe the signs. If, however, you 
perceive ahead a stieak of snow of gi eater purity tliaii the icst, 30a 
may be pretl}’’ j-ure tin enemy is time. 

A paper oil mountainc c 1 ing would not he comjdi to without a few wordi 
on cam])ing-ont, and they aie the inoie nece^-.aiy because camping-out i a 
bugbear lo rnan}^ Alpim* tra\(Ileis, wlio think nothing of cncountciing all 
other forms of liard>liij). ^Jlnre to some minds, something ahsuid 
about the notion of passing a jii<>ht ^uh Jove fjif/iilo, except in case of diie 
necessity. Those good old-wives’ lahlcs about hiinbugo and sciatica, 
catching your death of cold, and being iheumatic fur the rest of 3’^our 
life, arc still believed in to a vei}" gie.it extent, and many a louiist has 
either given up a noble cxcuis-Ion, or cl->c piibhed on vehemently to gain 
Borne must)^, stuffy, flea-haunted chfdet, acting under the superstition that 
it is nccessaty to go througli the form of going lo bed under a roof, when 
witli a little dexteiity he might liave passed a bufficicntly comfortable, no' 
to say enjoyable, night among the rocks. We speak fiom experience and 
in grateful 1 emcmbrancc of nights of sound and rcA calling sleep which 
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niiglit have been nights of sleepless torment. It is quite possible for a 
man in good health, with fair weather, to sleep night after night on tlio 
mountain side, just as well and as safely os in the best liolcl in the valley, 
and far better than in most of the chalet inns. The first thing to he 
considered, of course, is the place for camping, and the great desidcratmn 
is a spot sheltered from the wind then Mowing, and from that likely to 
blow during the night. Shelter over liead is a minor point compnrod 
with thi'?. Kaln, if it comes, conios with the w’ind, and if yon are ju-o- 
tected liom the one you are protected to a great extent from the> other; 
besides, it is a much smaller evit to bo wet through than to be pierced 
ihrongU and througli by the m])ping and eager air of morning in the Alps. 
The lighting of a fire and fetching A\alerb{long to tlic guides' department, 
but it is as Avell to see that they ctdlect a good supply of firewood when 
an opportu'iily occurs on the march, and if you leave ii little behind in 
your ciiinj) soiiuj future travclhu* will bless you. WJiile tlicsi^ operations 
aio going on, jiick out your hl(‘eping jilace and make it comfoilable, 
levelling the fioor and luiildiiig up as much shelter for your head and the 
upii'.r jiart of your body as possible. This done, adjust 3mur knapsack 
tor a iiillow, and lie iMwn provisionally in onler to ascertain Avhether any 
fuillier iiui>rovenu‘i\ts are possible; for it will not ho jdeasant to have to 
live in the dark, (k.siroying your OAvn rest and distuihiiig your neigh- 
bours, because home forgotten stone is w^orkiug its way in between two of 
your ribs. If you can find any grass, hay, pine or rliododcndron twigs 
within half .iii houi’s ■walk, a couple of arms’ lull will materially add to 
your coiufoit. One ol those sleeping bags, lecoiumended by Mr. Galton, 
would be, of course, a coinjilete protection against cold and damp ; but it 
would also be a serious addition to the weight to be carried, weighing at 
least lOlbs., and, we imagine, on anything of a warm night, must be 
intolerably hot. The only substitute wc liave over tiied is a light water- 
prf»of frlicet with loops at the end and sides, so that it can be laced up into 
a kind of bag if recpiired. This is ccpially good as a protection against 
dani}), and wdien used with a plaid, very nearly as warm, but has tlie 
advantages of not being close and stufty, and of not weighing above a 
pouiid-and-a-lialf or Iwm pounds. Besides, it serves for a variety of 
jairposes. It will make a screen against llie tviiid, a diniinulive but 
Mill usefid tent, a carpet to spread over .a d.ainp floor, and even a 
pntty good fortilication against the enemies that lurk in the hay 
of a chrdet. Your bed being made to your mind, take off your boots and 
put on dry stockings if you wish to avoid cold feet during the night. By 
thU lime the fire tvill be burning brightly, and it will be time to see about 
J=upl)er. It is by no means a bad provision to bring a small tin casserole 
lor making soup. Soup is peculiarly grateful after a hard day’s tramp, 
he^idua which, meat goes fiirther in this way tlian in any other, and you 
oaii turn the bones lo some account. The same utensil washed out Tviil 
for coflec or tea. The latter is more refreshing, and also more easily 
made if you adopt Mr. Gallon’s plan, i.c. to tie up the requisite quantity 
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with sugar quant, svjf. in a muslin bag, which is to be put in when the 
water boils and allowed to stand according to taste. Then comes what is 
perhaps the pleasantest hour of the twenty-four — that happy digestive 
interval between supper and turning in, when full, not of Bacchus and 
fat venison, but of soup and lean mutton and red wine, you stretch your- 
self out, and raising the incense of the soothing weed, discuss the events 
of to-day and the plans of to-morrow. Fresh fuel is heaped on the fire, 
and the little flames run up the twigs like fiery lizards, lighting up for 
an instant the black rocks behind and the bronzed faces of the guides. 
Then some one starts a song, and soon the music of the distant waterfall 
is drowned in a torrent of quaint old German Lieder poured forth from 
stuidy lungs. If you have a song sing it, no matter about its being un- 
derstood.' We have known “ Vilikins and his Dinah ” to have been pro- 
duced with great effect in a mountain bivouac, though perhaps the 
success in that instance was due to the universal intelligibility of the 
“ too-ral-li-day ” which enters so largely into the composition of that 
popular lyric. Then succeeds another kind of music, more monotonous 
and nasal, and finding talk and song at an end for the night, you 
put up the collar of your coat, tic a handkerchief round your ncek, 
and turn over on your face, not on your Ride or back, which are by no 
means positions to be adopted when lying on a hard suiface. A tyro in 
camping-out generally finds it very hard to get to sleep on his first night 
in the open air. The novelty of the thing, the chill night air blowing 
across his cheek, the snoring of the guides, tlio sight, when he opens his eyes, 
of the solemn stars looking down on him, the moon sailing away through 
the heavens over his head, the pale forms of the mountains standing round 
him like the ghosts of the brawny giants he has been gazing on all day — 
4 ill these tilings tend to make his first night on the mountains one of fitful 
slumber. 11c will soon get used to it, and after one or two bivouacs will 
sleep as soundly with a knapsack for his pillow, and the sky for his bed- 
curtain, as ever he did on tlie four-poster of civilization, and feel just a-, 
reluctant in the morning to rise from his mountain lair as if it had been a 
bed of down. But even with a sleep broken in this way, he is far better 
off than he would be if he attempted to pass the night in some foul- 
smelling, flea-swarming chalet. For the horrors of such a night, sec the 
volumes of Peals and Passes passim, and he who has endured them 
will readily believe that ghastly legend of the Oberland which relates how 
a young chamois-hunter, healthy and juicy, once lay down on the hay in 
a deserted cliftlet, and returned no more to his native village. Next spring, 
as the herdsmen led their charge up to the Alp, they found a gruesome 
skeleton. It was the hunter’s. Maddened by a long fast, the fleas had 
fallen on him in a body, and devoured him. If these hints of ours save 
one Alpine traveller from one flea-bite, not to speak of a fate like this, we 
riiall feel, — to use the words of the old-fashioned preface writers — that we 
have not written in vain. 
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CnAPTER XLT. 

In which we heach the Last Stage but One of this Journey. 

LTIIOUGII poverty wasknock- 
ing at Philip’s humble door, 
little Charlotte in all her 
tiouble never knew how 
menacing the grim visitor 
had been. She did not quite 
undei stand that her husband 
in his last necessity sent to 
her mother for his due, and 
that the mother turned auay 
and refused liim. “ Ah,” 
thought poor Philip, groaning 
in his despair, “ 1 wonder 
'whether* the thieves who 
attacked the man in the para- 
ble were I'obbers of his own 
family, who knew that he 
cairied money with him to 
Jerusjilcm, and waylaid him 
on the journey ? ” But again 
and again he has thanked 
God, with grateful heart, for 
the Samaritans whom he has 
met on life’s road, and if he has not forgiven, it must be owned he has 
never done any wrong to those who robbed him. 

Charlotte did not know that her husband was at his last guinea, and a 
prey to dreadful anxiety for her dear sake, for after the birth of her child 
a fever came upon her ; in the delirium consequent upon which the poor 
thing was ignorant of all that happened round her. A fortnight with a wife 
in extremity, with crying infants, with hunger menacing at the door, passed 
for Philip somehow. Tlic young man became an old man in this time. 
Indeed, his fair hair was streaked with white at the temples afterwards. 

it must not be imagined that he had not friends during his affliction, 
and he always can gratefully count up the names of many persons to whom 
VOL. VI.— NO. 32 . 10 . 
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he might have applied had he been in need. He did not look or ask for 
those succours fi om his relatives. Aunt and uncle Twysden shrieked and 
cried out at his extravagance, imprudence, and folly. Sir John Ringwood 
said he must really wash his hands of a young man who menaced the lile 
of his own son. (Irenville Woolcomb, with many oaths, in which brotlicr- 
in-lavvllingwood joined chorus, curat'd Philip, and said he didn’t care, and 
the b('gf»ar ought to be hung, and his father ought to be hung. But 1 
think 1 know half-a-dozen good men and true who told a different tale, 
and who were ready with their sympathy and succour. Did not Mrs. 
PJan;jgan, the Irish laundress, in a voice broken by sobs and gin, offer to 
go .nnd cliarc at Philip’s house for nothing, and nurse the dear children ? 
Did not Goodenough say, “ If you are in need, my dear fellow, of course 
you know where to come ; ” and did he not actually give two prescrip- 
tions', one for poor Charlotte, one for fifty pounds to be taken immediately, 
which he handed to the nurse by mistake ? You may be sure she did not 
appropriate the money, for of course you know that the nurse was Mrs. 
Brandon. Charlotte has one remorse in her life. She owns she was 
jealous of the Little Sister. And now when that gentle life is over, wdien 
Philiifs poverty trials are ended, when the children go soTnelimes and look 
wistfully at til e grave of their dear Caroline, friend Charlotte leans her 
head against her husband’s shoulder, and owns humbly how good, how 
brave, how generous a friend heaven sent them in that humble defender. 

Have you ever felt the pinch of poverty 7 In many cases it is like 
the dentist’s chair, more dreadful in the contemplation than in the actual 
suffering. Philip says lie never was fairly beaten, but on that day when, 
in reply to his solicitrition to have his due, Mrs. Baynes’s friend, Captain 
Swang, brought liini the open ten-pound note. It was not much of a blow ; 
the hand which dealt it made the hurt so keen. “ I remember,” says 
he, bursting out crying at school, because a big boy hit me a sliglit 
tap, and other boys said, ‘ Oh, you coward.’ It was that I knew the boy 
at liorne, and my parents had been kind to him. It seemed to me a wrong 
that Bumps should strike me,” said Philip ; and he looked, while telling 
the story, as if he could cry about this injury now. 1 hojie he has 
revenged himself by presenting coals of fire to his wife’s relations. But 
this day, when lie is enjoying good healtli, and competence, it is not ?.ifi 
to mention mothers-in-law in liis presence. He fumes, shouts, and rages 
against them, as if all were like his ; and his, J liave been told, is a lady 
perfectly well satisfied with herself and her conduc-L in this world ; and as 

for the next but our story does not dare to point so far. It 

only interests itself about a little clique of people here below — their griefs, ^ 
their trials, their weaknesses, their kindly hearts. 

People there are in our history who do not seem to me to have 
kindly hearts at all ; and yet, perhaps, if a biography could be written 
from their point of view, some other novelist might show how Philip and 
his biograj)hcr were a pair of selfish worldlings unworthy of credit ; ho^ 
uncle and aunt Twysden were most exemplary people, and so fortL 
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Have I not told you how many people at New York shook their heads 
when Philip’s name was mentioned, and intimated a strong opinion 
that he used liis father very ill ? When ho fell wounded and bleeding, 
patron Tregarvan dropped him off his horse, and cousin liingwood did 
not look behind to see how he fared. But these, again, may have had 
their opinion regarding our friend, who may have been misrepresented to 

them 1 protest as 1 look back at tlic nineteen past portions of this 

history, I begin to have qualms, and ask myself whether the folks of whom 
we have been prattling have h<ad justice done to them ; whether Agnes 
Twysden is not a aiiffering martyr justly offended by Philip’s turbulent 
behaviour, and whether Philip deserves any particular attention or kind- 
ness at all. lie is not transccndently clever ; he is not gloriously 
beautiful, lie is not about to illuminate the darkness in which the 
peoples grovel, with the flashing emanations of his truth. lie sometimes 
owes money, which he cannot pay. lie slips, stumbles, blunders, brags. 
Ah 1 he sins and repents — pray heaven — of faults, of vanities, of pride, of 
a thousand shortcomings 1 This I say— — as my friend’s biographer. 
Ik'rhaps 1 do not understand the other characters round about him so 
well, and have overlooked a number of their merits, and caricatured and 
exaggerated their little defects. 

Among the Samaritans who came to I’liilip’s help in these his straits, 
he loves to remember the name of J. J., the painter, whom he found 
bitting witli the children one day making drawings for them, which the 
good painter never tired to sketch. 

Now if those children would but have k.qjt llidley’s sketches, and 
waited for a good S('ason at Christy’s, 1 hav(' no doubt they might have 
got scores of pounds for the drawings, but then, you see, they chose to 
improve the drawings wilh their own hands. They painted the soldiers 
yellow, the horses bhie, and so forth. On the horses they put soldiers 
of their owm construction. Ridley’s landscapes were enriched with repre- 
sentations of “ Omnibuses,” which the childien saw and admired in the 
ncigh])Oiiring New Uoad. 1 dare say, as tlui fever left her, and as she 
came to see things as they were, Charlotte’s eyes dwelt fondly on the 
})ictiires of the omnibuses inserted in Mr. Ridley’s bketches, and she put 
some aside and showed them to her friends, and said, “ Doesn’t our darling 
show extraordinary talent for drawing? Mr. Ridley says he does. He 
did a great ])art of this etching.” 

But, besides the drawings, what do you think Master Ridhy ofTered 
to draw for his friends 7 Besides the prescriptions of medicine, what 
diafts did Dr. Goodenough prescribe 7 'When nurse Brandon came to 
Mrs, Philip ill her anxious time, wc know what sort of payment she pro- 
posed for her services. Wlio says the world is all cold 7 There is the 
Bun and the shadows. And the heaven which ordains poverty and 
sickness sends pity, and love, and succour. 

During Charlotte’s fever and illness, the Little Sister had left her but 
lor one day, when her patient was quiet, and pronounced to be mending. It 

10—2 
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appears that Mrs. Charlotte was very ill indeed on this occasion ; so ill 
that Dr. Goodenough thought she might have given us all the slip : so ill 
that, but for Brandon, she Avoiild, in all probability, have escaped out 
of this troublous world and left Philip and her orphaned little ones. 
Charlotte mended then : could take food, and liked it, and was specially 
pleased with some chickens which her nurse informed her were “ from 
the country.” “From Sir John liingwood, no doubt?” said Mi-s. 
Firniin, remembering the presents sent from Berkeley Square, and the 
mutton and the tuj-nips. 

“ Well, cat and be thankful I ” says the Little Sister, wlio was as gay as a 
little sister could be, and who had prepared a beautiful bread sauce for 
the fowl ; and who had tossed the baby, and who showed it to its admiring 
brother and sister ever so many times; and who saAv that Mr. Philip 
had his dinner comfortable ; and who never took so much as a drop of 
porter — at home a little sometimes was comfortable, but on duty, 

never, never 1 No, not if I)r. Goodenough ordered it 1 she vowed. And 
the doctor wished he could say as much, or Imlieve as much, of all his 
nurses. 

Milman Street is such a quiet little street that our friends had not 
carpeted it in the usual A\ay; and three days after her temporary absence, 
as nurse Brandon sits liy her patient’s bed, powdering the back of a small 
pink infant that makes believe to swim upon her apron, a rattle of wheels 
is heal'd in the quiet street — of four wheels, of one horse, of a jingling 
carriage, which stops before Phili])’s door. It’s the trap,” says nurse 
Brandon, delighted. “It must be those kind Kingwoods,” s-ays Mrs. 
Philip. “ But stop, Brandon. Did not they, did not we? — oh, hoAV kind 
of them 1 ” She was trying to recal the past. Past and present for days 
had been strangely mingled in her fevered brain. “ Hush, my dear 1 you 
are to be kep’ quite still,” says the nurse — and then proceeded to finish the 
polishing and jmwdering of the pink frog on her lap. 

The bedroom window was open toAvards the sunny street : but Mrs. 
Philip did not hear a female A-^oicc say, “’Old the ’orsc’s ’cad, Jim,” or she 
might have been agitated. The house’s head Avas held, and a gentleman 
and a lady with a great basket containing pease, butter, greens, flowers, 
and other rural produce, dc.scendcd from the vehicle and rang at the boil. 

Philip opened it ; with his little ones, as usual, trotting at his knees. 

“ Why, my darlings, how you air groAvn 1 ” cries the lady. 

“ Bygones be bygones. Give us your ’and, Firmin : here’s mine. IMy 
missus has brought some counti-y butter and things for your dear good 
lady. And we hope you liked the chickens. And God bless you, old 
fellow, hoAV are you?" The tears were rolling doAvn the good man’s 
cheeks as he spoke. And Mrs. Mugford was likcAvise exceedingly hot, and 
very much affected. And the children said to her, “ Mamma is better 
now : and we have a little brother, and he is crying now upstairs.” 

“ Bless you, my darlings I” Mrs. Mugford Avas off by this time. She 
put down her peace-offering of carrots, chickens, bacon, butter. She 
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crlod plentifully. *‘It was Brandon came and told us,” she said; “and 
ivlicn she told us how all your gre.at people had flung you over, and you’d 
been rpiarrelling again, you naughty fellar,’ I says to Mugford, * Let’s go 
and see after that dear thing, Mugford,* I says. And here we are. And 
year's two nice cakes for your children” (after a forage in the cornucopia), 
“and, ’lor, how they are grown 1’* 

A little nurse from the upstairs regions here makes her appearance, 
holding a bundle of cashmere shaAvls, part of uhich is removed, and discloses 
a being pronounced to be ravishirigly beautiful, and “jest like Mrs. 
Mngford’s Einaly 

“I say,” says Mugford, “the ’old slioxfs still open to you. T’other chap 
V ruldn't do at all. lie was \Nild Avhen he got the drink on hoard, llirish. 
I'ilrhcd into Bickerton, and black’d ’is eye. It was Bickertori who told you 
Tk s about that poor lady. Don’t see ’irn no more now. Borrowed some 
money of me; haven’t seen him since. We were both wrong, and ne 
must make it np — the missus says we must.” 

“Amen I” said Philip, with a grasp of the honest fellow’s liand. And 
noxt Sunday he and a trim little sister, and two children, went to an old 
church ill Queen .Scpiare, Bloomsbury, wLieli was fashionable in the reign 
of Queen Anne, when Richard Steele kept house, and did not pay rent, 
hard by. And 'wlien the clergyman in the Thanksgiving jiarticnlarized 
tliohc who desiied now to “olfer up their praises and thanksgiving for late 
mercies vouchsafed to them,” once more Philip Firmin said “Amen,” on 
his knees, and with all his heart. 
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rilAPTER XLII. 

The Realms op Bliss. 

OU know — all good boys and girls 
at Cliristmas know — that, before 
the last scene of the pantomime, 
when the Good Fairy ascends in a 
blare of glory, and Harlequin and 
(Columbine take hands, having 
danced through all their tiicks 
and troubles and tumbles, iheic is 
a (lark, brief, seemingly meaning- 
less penultimate scene, in which 
the performers appear to grope 
about perplexed, whilst the muoic 
of bassoons and tionibones, and 
Iho like, groans tragically. As the 
actors, with gestures of dismay 
' and outstretched arms, move hither 
arid thither, the wary ficqueuter 
of pantomimes sees the illuminators 
of the Abode of Bliss and Hall of 
Prismatic Splendour nimbly mov- 
ing behind the canvas, and streak- 
ing the darkness with twinkling 
fires — fires which shall blaze out 
presently in a thousand colours round the Good Fairy in the Revolving 
Temple of Blinding Bliss. Be happy, Harlequin ! Love and be haj)py 
and dance, pretty Columbine 1 Childien, mamma bids you put your 
shawls on. And Jack and Mary (who are young and love pantomimis,> 
look lingeringly still over the ledge of the box, whilst the fairy temple }ct 
revolves, whilst the fireworks play, and ere the Great Dark Curtain descends. 

^ly dear young people, who have sate kindly through the scenes 
during which our entertainment has lasted, be it known to you that la&t 
chapter was the dark scene. Look to your cloaks, and tic up your little 
throats, for I tell you the great baize will soon fall down. Have I had 
any secrets from you all through the piece ? I tell you the house will be 
empty and you will be in the cold air. When the boxes have got their 
nightgowns on, and you are all gone, and 1 have turned off the gas, and 
am in the empty theatre alone in the darkness, I promise you I shall net 
be merry. Never mind! We can make jokes though wo aie ever so 
Bad. We can jump over head and heels, though I declare the pit is half 
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emptied already, and the last orange-woman has slunk away. Encore 
une pirouette, Colombine I Saute, Arlequin, mon ami I Though there 
.are but five bars more of the music, my good people, we must jump over 
them briskly, and then go home to supper and bed. 

Philip Firmin, then, was immensely moved by this magnanimity and 
kindness on the part of his old employer, and has always considered 
Mngford’s arrival and friendliness as a special interposition in his favour. 
He owes it all to Brandon, he says. It was she who bethought herself of 
his condition, represented it to Mugford, and reconciled him to his enemy. 
Others were most ready with their money. It was Brandon who brought 
him work rather than alms, and enabled him to face fortune cheerfully. 
His interval of poverty was so short, that he actually had not occasion 
to borrow. A week more, and lie could not have held out, and poor 
Brandon’s little marriage present must have gone to the cfrnotaph of 
fcovereigna — the dear Little Sister’s gift which Philip’s family cherish to 
this hour. 

So Philip, wilh a humbled heart and demeanour, clambered np on 
his sub-editorial stool once more at the Pall Mall Gazette, and again 
])raiidislicd tlio paste pot and the scissors. I forget wlictlicr Biokerton 
still remained in command at the Pall Mall Gazette, or was more kind to 
Philip than before, or was nl’raid of him, having heard of his exploits as a 
fire-eater; but certain it is, the two did not come to a quarrel, giving 
each other a wide berth, ns the saying is, and (‘ach doing his own duty. 
Good-by, Monsieur Biokerton. Except, mayhap, in the final group 
lound the Faiuy Ciiiriot (when, 1 promise you, there will be such a 
blaze of glory that he will be invisible), we shall never sec the little 
spiteful envious ci-calure more. Let him pop down his appointed trap- 
door; and, quick fiddles 1 let the brisk music jig on. 

Owing to the coolness which had arisen between Philip and his father 
on account of their dilFerent views regarding the use to be made of 
Philip’s signature, the old gentleman drew no further bills in his son’s 
name, and our friend was spared from the unpleasant persecution. 
Mr. Hunt loved Dr. Firmin so ardently that he could not bear to bo 
separated from the doctor long. Without the doctor, London was a 
dreary wilderness to Hunt. Unfortunate remembrances of past pecuniary 
transactions haunted him here. We were all of us glad when he finally 
retired from the Covent Garden taverns and betook himself to the Bowery 
once more. 

And now friend Philip was at work again, hardly earning a scanty 
meal for self, wife, servant, children. It was indeed a meagre meal, and a 
small wage. Charlotte’s illness, and other mishaps, had swept away poor 
PhiJip’a little savings. It was determined that we would let the elegantly 
lurnibhed apartments on the first floor. You might have fancied the 
pioiid Mr. Firmin rather repugnant to such a measure. And so he was 
on the score of convenience, but of dignity, not a whit. To this day, if 
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necessity called, Philip would turn a mangle with perfect gravity. 
I believe the thought of Mrs. General Baynes’s horror at the idea of her 
Bon-in-law letting lodgings greatly soothed and comforted Philip. Tlie 
lodgings were absolutely taken by our country acquaintance, Miss Pybus, 
who was coming up for tho May meetings, and whom wc persuaded (heaven 
be good to ua) that she would find a most desirable quiet residence in the 
liousc of a man with three scjualling children. Miss P. came, then, with 
my wife to look at the apartments ; and wc allured her by describing to 
her the delightful musical services at the Foundling hard by; and she was 
very much i)leaHcd with Mrs. Philip, and did not even wince at tho elder 
children, wliosc pretty faces won the kind old lady’s heart : and I am 
aslianicd to say we were mum about the baby : and Pybus was going to 
close for the lodgings, when Philip burst cut of his little room, without liis 
coat, I believe, and objurgated a little printer’s boy, who was sitting in the 
hall, waiting for some “ cojiy ” regarding which he liad made a blunder; 
and Philip used such violent langiuige towards the little lazy boy, that 
Pybus said “ she never could think of taking ajiartnicnts in that house,” 
and liurried ihcnce in a panic. When Brandon licard of this project of 
letting lodgings, slie was in a fury. /She might let lodgln’s, but it wasn’t 
for Pliillp to do so. “Let lodgin’s, indeed I Buy a b^oom, and sweep a 
cro.s.sin’ ! " Brandon always thought Charlotte a poor-spirited creature, 
and the way she scolded Mrs. Firniin about this transaction was not a 
little amusing. Chaidottc wms not angry. She liked the scheme as little 
as Brandon. No other person ever asked for lodgings in Charlotte’s 
house. May and its nicetings came to an end. The old ladies went back 
to their country towns. The mi.ssionaries returned to CafFraria. (Ah ! 
where arc the pleasant-looking Quakeresses of our youth, with their 
comely faces, and pretty dove-coloured robes? They say the goodly sect 
is dwindling — dwindling.) The Quakeresses went out of town : then the 
fashionable w'orld began to move : the Parliament went out of town. In 
a word, everybody who could, made aAvay for a holiday, whilst poor 
Philip remained at his work, snipping and pasting his paragraphs, and 
doing liis humble drudgery, 

A sojourn on the sea-shore was prescribed by Dr. Goodenough, as 
absolutely necessary for Charlotte and her young ones, and when 
PJiilip pleaded certain cogent reasons why the family could not take the 
medicine prescribed by the doctor, tliat eccentric physician had recourse 
to the same pocket-book which we have known liiin to produce on a 
former occasion ; and took from it, for what I know, some of the very 
same notes which he had formerly given to the Little Sister. “ 1 suppose 
you may as well have them as that rascal Hunt?” said the Doctor, 
Bcowliiig very fiercely. “ Don’t tell ?ne. Stuff and nonsense. Pooh I 
Pay me when you are a rich man 1 ” And this Samaritan had jumped 
into his carriage, and was gone, before Philip or Mrs. Philip could say a 
word of thanks. Look at him as he is going off. See the green 
brougham drive away, and turn westward, and mark it well. A shoe go 
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after thee, John Goodenough ; we shall see thee no more in this story. 
You are not in the secret, good reader : but I, who have been living with 
certain people for many months past, and have a hearty liking for some 
of them, grow very soft when the hour for shaking hands comes, to think 
we arc to meet no more. Go to ! when this tale began, and for some 
months after, a pair of kind old eyes used to read these pages, which arc 
now closed in the sleep appointt'd for all of us. And so page is turned 
after page, and behold Finis and the volume’s end. 

So Philip and his young folks came down to Periwinkle Bay, where 
wo were staying, and the gills in the two families nursed the baby, 
and the child and mother got health and comfort from the fresh air, and 
IMr. Mngford — who believes himself to be tlic finest sub-editor in the 
A^orl(l — and 1 can tell you there is a great art in sub-editing a paper — 
Mr. Miijford, I say, took Philip’s scissors and paste pot, whiUt the latter 
enjoyed his holiday. And J. J. Ridley, R.A., came and joined us 
piL'^enlly, and w'o had many bketching parties, and my drawings of the 
\:iri()UB points about the bay, viz., Lobster Head, the Mollusc Rocks, 
A.G. &c., are considered td^be very spirited, though my little boy (who 
certainly has not his father’s taste for art) mistook for the rock a really 
capital portrait of Philip, in a gray hat and paletot, sprawling on the 
sand. 

Some twelve miles inland from the bay is the little toAvn of Wliipham 
IMarkct, and Whiiilnim skirts the park palings of that castle where 
Loid Ringwood had lived, and where Philip’s mother was born and 
bled. There is a statue of the late lord in Whipham market-place. 
Could he have had hisAvllI, the borough would have continued to return 
two members to Parliament, as in the good old times before us. In that 
ancient and grass-grown little place, where your footsteps echo as you 
pass through the street, where you hear distinctly the creaking of the 
sign of the “RingAvood Arms” hotel and posting-house, and the opposition 
ci caking of the “ Rani Inn " over the way — Avhere the half-pay captain, the 
curate, and the medical man stand before the fly-blown window-blind ot 
the “Ringwood Institute” and survey the strangers — there is still a respect 
felt for the memory of the great lord avIio dAvelt behind the oaks in yonder 
hall. He had liis faults. Ilia lordship’s life was not that of an anchorite. 
The company his lordship kept, especially in his latter days, vraa not of 
that select description which a nobleman of his lordship’s rank might 
command. But he was a good friend to Whipham. IIo was a good 
landlord to a good tenant. If he had his will, Whipham Avould have 
kept its own. His lordship paid half the expense after the burning of 
the town-hall. He was an arbitrary man, certainly, and he flogged 
Alderman Duffle before his own shop, but he apologized for it most 
handsome afterAvards. Would the gentlemen like port or sherry ? Claret 
not called for in Whipham; not at. all: and no fish, because all the fish 
at Teriwinklo Bay is bought up and goes to London. Such were the 
remarks made by the landlord of the Ringwood Arms to three cavaliers 
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who entered that hofltelry. And you may be sure he told us about Lord 
Ringwood’a death in the poatchaise as he came from Turreys Regum ; 
and how his lordship went tliroiigh them gates (pointing to a pair of gates 
and lodges which skirt the town), and was drove up to the castle and laid 
in state ; and his lordship never would take the railway, never; and he 
always travelled like a nobleman, and when he came to a hotel and changed 
horses, ho always called for a bottle of wine, and only took a glass, and 
Bomotiun s not oven that. And the present Sir John has kept no company 
here as yd ; and they say he is close of his money, they say ho is. And 
this is corlain, Whipham haven’t seen much of it, Whii)ham haven’t. 

Wo went into the inn yard, which may have been once a stirring 
])Iaoo, and then sauntoroil up to the park gate, surmounted by the 
supporters and armorial bearings of the Ringwoods. “ I wonder whether 
iny poor mother came out of that gate when she elf)ped with my father ?” 
paid Philip. “Poor thing, poor thing!” The great gates were sluit. 
The westering sun cast shadows over the sward where here and there 
tlie deer were browsing, and at some mile distance lay the house, with its 
towers and porticos and vanes flaming in the cum. The sinallcr gate 
was open, and a girl was standing by the lodge door. Was the house 
to be Rocii ? 

“ Tes,” says a little red-<‘lieeked gbl, uiih a curtsey. 

“No!” calls out a liarhli voice from within, and an old woman conus 
out from ilie lodge and looks at us fiercely. “ Nobody is to go to the 
house. The fnnily is a-corning.” 

That was provoking. Philip would have liked to behold the great 
house where his mother andJier ancestors were born. 

“ Marry, good dame,” Philip’s companion said to the old beldam, 
“ ibis goodly gentl(‘man hath a right of entrance to yonder castle, whieli, 
I trow, ye wcit not of. Heard ye never tell of one Philip Kingwood, slain 
at Busaeo’s glorious fi ” 

“ Hold your tongue, and don’t chaff her. Pen,” growled Firrain. 

“Nay, and she knows not Philip Kingwood’s grandson,” the other wag 
continued, in a softened tone. “ This will convince her of our riglit to 
enter. Canst recognize this image of your queen ? ” 

“ Well, I 8up])ORe ’ee can go up,” said the old woman, at the sight of 
this talisman. “ There’s only two of them staying there, and they’re 
out a-drivin’.” 

Philip was bent on seeing tlic halls of his ancestors. Gray and huge, 
with towers, and vanes, and porticos, they lay before us a mile off, sepii- 
rated from us by a streak of glistening river. A great chestnut avenue 
L'd up to the river, and in the dappled grass the deer were browsing. 

You know the house, of course. There is a picture of it in Watts, 
bearing date 1783. A gentleman in a cocked hat and pigtail is rowing a 
lady in a boat on the shining river, .^nother nobleman in a cocked hat 
is angling in the glistening river from the bridge, over which a postchaise 
is passing. 
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“Yes, the place is like enough,” said Philip; “ but I miss the post- 
chaisG going over the bridge, and the Lady in the punt with the tall 
parasol. Don’t you remember the print in our housekeeper’s room in 
Old Parr Street? My poor mother used to tell me about the li msc, and 
1 imagined it grander than the palace of Aladdin. It is a very handsoino 
house,” Philip went on. “ * It extends two hundred and sixty feet by 
seventy-five, and consists of a rustic basement and principal story, with 
an attic in the centre, the whole executed in stone. The grand front 
towards the park is adorned with a noble portico of the Corinthian order, 
and may with propriety be considered one of the finest elevations in the 

.’ I tell you I <aTn quoting out of Watts’s ‘ Seals of the Nobility and 

Gentry,’ published by John and Josiah Boydell, and lying in our drawing- 
room. All, dear me I I painted the boat and tlie lady and gentleman in 
the drawing-room cop}', and my father boxed my ears, and my mother 
cried out, poor dear soul ! And this is the river, is it ? And over this 
tlie poslc liaise went with the club-tailed horses, and here was the pig- 
lailed gentleman fishing. It gives one a queer sensation,” says Philip, 
standing on the bridge, and stietcliing out his big arms. “ Yes, there are 
the two people in the punt hy the riislu's. I can sec them, but you cxin’t; 
and I hope, air, you will have gocid spoit.” And here he took off his hat 
t( an imaginary gentleman supposed to be angling from the balustmde for 
ghostly gudgeon. We reach the house presently. We ring at a door in 
the basement under tlie jiortieo. The porter demur.s, .and says some of the 
family is down but they are cut, to be sine. 'I'lie same half-crown argu- 
irient ansuera with him which persuaded tlie keeper at the lodge. We go 
through the show-rooms of tlie stately hut somewhat faded and mclanclioly 
palace. In the cedar dining-room there hangs the grim portrait of the late 
earl; and that lair-haired officer in red? that must be Philip’s grand- 
father. And those two slim girls embracing, surely those are his mother 
and his aunt. Plulip walks softly through the vacant rooms. He gives 
the porter a gold piece ere he goes out of tlie great hall, forty feet 
cube, ornanumted with statues brought from Rome by John first Baron, 
namely, Ileliogabalus, Nero’s mother, a priestess of Isis, and a river 
p id ; the pictures over the doors by Pedimento ; the ceiling by Lootardi, 
lVc ; and in a window in the great hall there is a tabic with a visitors’- 
hooL, in which Philip ivrites his name. As we went away, we met a 
catiiage which drovi* rajiidly towards the house, and which no doubt 
Contained the members of the Riiigwood family, regarding whom the 
porteress had spoken. After the family dilFercnces previously related, we 
did not care to face these kinsfolks of Philip, and passed on quickly in 
iMiliglit beneath the rustling umbrage of the clie&tnuts. J. J. saw a 
hundred fine pictorial elFects as we walked ; the palace reflected in the 
Water ; the dappled deer under tlie chequered shadow of tlie trees. It 
was, “ Oh, what a joUy bit of colour,” and, “ 1 say, look, how well that old 
woman’s red cloak comes in ! ” and so forth. Painters never seem tired 
of their work. At seventy they are students still, patient, docile, happy. 
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Mfiy we too, my good bir, live for fourscore years, and never be too old 
to leam 1 Tlie walk, llie brisk accompanying conversation, amid stately 
scoiiciy around, brought us witli good appetites and spirits to our inn, 
where we were told that dinner would be served when the omnibus arrived 
from the railway. 

At a short distance from the Ringwood Arms, and on the opposite 
side of the street, is the Itnm Inn, neat postchaiscs and farmers’ ordinary ; 
a house, of which the pretensions seemed less, though the trade was 
somewhat more lively. When the tooting of the horn announced the 
arrival of IIjc omnibus from the ruihvay, 1 blioiild think a crowd of at least 
fifteen j)cople assembled at various doors of the High Street and Market. 
The half-pay captain and the curate came out from the Ringwood 
Atheiiaaim. The doctor’s apprentice stood on the step of the surgery 
door, and the burgeon’s lady looked out from the first floor. We shared 
the general curiosity. We and the waiter stood at the door of the 
Ringwood Arms. We were mortified to sec that of the five persons 
eonveyi'd by the ’bus, one was a tradesni.an, who descended at his door 
(Mr. Paekwood, tlic saddler, so the waiter infojined u^), three travellers 
were discharged at the Ram, and only one came to us, 

“ JMostly bagmen goes to the Rum,” the waiter said, with a scornful 
air; and these bagmen, and their bags, (lultLed the omnibus. 

Only one passenger remained fur the Ringwood Anus Hotel, and 
lie presently descended under portc cochirc ; and the omnibus — I own, 
with regret, it was but a one-horse machine — drove raiding into the 
court-yard, where the bells of the “ Star,” the “ George,” the “ Rodney,” 
the “ Dolphin," and so on, had once been wont to jingle, and the court 
had echoed Avith the noise and clatter of Iioofs and ostlers, and the cries of 
“ First and second, turn out.” 

Wlio Avas the in(‘rry-faced little gentleman in black, Avbo got out of 
the omnibus, and died, Avhen he saw us, “What, you heie?” It Avas 
Mr. Bradgate, that luAvyer of Lord RingAvood’s Avitli Avhom Ave made a 
brief acquaintance just after his lordship’s death. “ What, you here ? ” 
cries Bradgate, then, to Philip. ‘^Corne doAvn about this business, of course? 
Very glad that you and — and certain parlies have made it up. Thouglit 
you weren’t friends.” 

What business ? Wliat parties ? AA'c had not hoard the news ? Wc had 
only come over from PeriAvinkle Bay by cliancc, in order to see the house. 

“ lIoAV very singular ! Did you meet the — the people who were staying 
there?” 

Wc said we had seen a carriage pass, but did not remark who was in 
it. What, however, was the ncAvs? Well. It Avould be known imme- 
diately, and Avould appear in Tuesday’s Gazette. The news was that Sir 
John Ringwood was going to take a peerage, and that the scat for 
Whipham Avould be vacant. And hcrcAvith our friend produced from 
his travelling bag a proclamation, which he read to us, and which was 
addressed — - 
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“ To the worthy and independent Electors of the Borough of Ringwood. 

“ London, Wednesdatf. 

Gentlei^iln, — A gracious Sovereign having been pleased to order 
that the family of Ringwood should continue to be represented in the 
House of Peers, I take leave of my friends and constituents who have 
given me their kind confidence hitherto, and promise them that my regard 
for them will never cease, or my interest in the town and neighbourhood 
where my family have dwelt for many centuries. The late lamented 
Lord Kingv\ood’s brother died in the service of his Sovereign in Portugal, 
f Ilowing the saiue flag under which his ancestors for centuries have 
fought and bled. My own son serves the Crown in a civil capacity. It 
was natural that one of our name and family should continue the relations 
which so long have sub^sted between us and this loyal, aflectionate, but 
indoix'udent borough. Mr. Ringwood’s onerous duties in the oflice which 
he holds are sufficient to occupy his time. A gentleman united to 
our family by the closest tics will offer himself as a candidate for your 
Huflrages ” 

“ Wliy, who is it? He is not going to put in uncle Twysden, or my 
sneak of a cousin?” 

“No,” says Mr. Bradgate. 

“AVell, bless my soul! he can’t mean me,” Siiid Philip. “Who is 
the tlaik horse he has in his stable 1 ” 

Then Mr. Bradgate L'lughcd. “Dark horse you may call him. Tlic 
xiew memlxr is to be Gienville Wooleomb, Es(]., your West India 
relative, and no other.” 

Those who know the extreme energy rf Mr. P. Firmin’s language when 
he is excited, may imagine the explosion of Pliilippine w’rath which ensued 
as our fiiend lieaid this name. “That miscreant: that skinflint: that 
wealthy crossing-sweeper : that ignoramus wdio scarce could do more than 
Mgii his name 1 Oh, it ayus horiiblc, bhaimful ! Why, the man is on such 
dl terms Avith his Avife that they say he strikes her. When I see him I 
ler«l inclined to choke him, and murder him. That brute going into Par- 
liament, and the rejmblican Sir John RingAvood sending him there 1 It’s 
mon'^trous ! ” 

“ Family arrangements. Sir John, or, I bhould say, my Lord Ringwood, 
is one of the most affectionate of parents,” Mr. Bradgate remarked. “ He 
has a largo family by his second marriage, and his estates go to his eldest 
hoii. We must not quarrel with Lord Ringwood for wdshing to provide 
lor his young ones. I don’t say that he quite acts up to the extreme 
Libcial principle of which he was once rather fond of boasting. But if 
} (ju were offered a peerage, Avhat would you do ; A\'hat vi^ould I do ? If you 
Av.mtcd money for your young ones, and could get it, would you not take 
it ? Come, come, don’t let us have too much of this Spartan virtue I If 
Avc were tried, my good friend, w'C should not be much worse or better 
flian our neighbours. Is my fly coming, waiter?” We asked Mr. 
Ilradgate to defer his departure, and to share our dinner. But he declined, 
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and said lie must go up to the great house, where he and his client had 
plenty of biisineas to arrange, and where no doubt he would stay for the 
night. He bade the inn servants put his portmanteau into his carriage 
when it came. “ 'J'he old lord had some famous port wine,” he said ; “ I 
hope my fi lends have the hey of the cellar.” 

The waiter was just putting our meal on the table, as we stood in the 
bow-window of the Jiingwood Arms cofTee-rooin, engaged in this colloquy. 
Hence we could see the street, and the opposition inn of the Ibain, whoie 
presently a great i)lac‘ard was posted. At least a dozen street boys, sho])- 
nien, and rustics weie quickly gathered round this manifesto, and we our- 
selves went out to exaniiiie it. The liam placaid denounced, in terms of 
unmeasured wrath, the impudent attenqit from the Castle to dictate to 
thc.heo and independent electors of the borough. Freemen were invited 
not to promise their votes ; to show themselves worthy of their name; 
to submit to no Castle dictalion. A county gentleman of jiroperty, ol 
influence, of lilicral princijiles — no West Indian, no Castle Flunkey, 
hut a Tuui: English Ci.ni'llman, would emne forward to rescue them 
from the tyranny under whit-h they laboured. On this point the electors 
might rely on the word of A Huiton. 

“ This was brought down by tlie clerk from Bedloc’s. He and a 
newspaper man came down in the train with me ; a Mr. 

Ashe spoke, there came forth fioin tin' “Rani” the newspaper man 
of wliom Mr. Bradgate spoke — aii old friend and comrade of Philip, that 
energetic man and able ref)oiter, l^hipijs of the DuHij J nidliqcncer, who 
recognized Philip, and cordially greeting him, asked what he did down 
here, and supposed ho had come to support his Itiraily. 

Philip explained that we were strangers, had come from a neigh- 
bouring watering place To see the home of Philij)’^ ancestors, and was not 
even awaiv, until then, that an electioneering contest was pending in the 
place, or that Sir John Riiigwood was about to be promoted to the peerage. 
Meanwhile, INlr. Bradgate’s fly had driven out of the hotel yard of the 
Ringwood Arras, and the lawyer running to the house lor a hag of papers, 
jumjied into the carriage and called to the coachman to drive to tlie castle. 

“ Bon appetit ! ” says he, in a confident tone, and he was gone. 

“Would Phipp.s dine with us?” Phipps whispered, “lam on the 
other side, and the Rani is our house.” 

We, who were on no side, entered into the Ringwood Arms, and sat 
down to our meal — to the mutton and the catsup, e^uliflower and potatoes, 
the copper-edged side dishes, and the watery melted butter, with which 
strangers are regaled in inns in declining towns. The town hadaudSy who 
had read the placard at the Ram, now came to peruse the proclamation 
in our window. I daresay thirty pairs oi cliuking boots stopped before 
the one window and the t)ther, the while we ate tough mutton and drank 
fiery sherry. And J. J., leaving his dinner, sketched some of the figures of 
the townsfolk staring at the maiiife.sto, with the old-fashioned Ram Inn 
for a background — a picturesque gable enough. 
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Our meal waa just over, when, somewhat to our surprise, our friend 
Mr. Bradgate the lawyer returned to the Eingwood Arms. He wore a 
distuibed countenance. He asked what he could have for dinner? 
Mutton, neither hot nor cold. Hum ! That must do. So he had not 
been invited to dine a. die Park ? We rallied him with much facetious- 
noss on this disappointment. 

Little Bradgale’s eyes started with wratli. “ What a churl the little 
black fellow is I ” he cried. I took him his papers. I talked with him 
till dinner was laid in the very room whore we were. French beans and 
neck of venison — I saw the housekeeper and his man bring them in ! 
And Mr. Woolconib did not so much as ask me to sit doAvn to dinner — 
but told me to come again at nine o’clock ! Confound this mutton — it’s 
neither hot nor cold ! The little skinflint ! The glasses of fiery sherry 
which Bradgate now swallowed served rather to choke than appease the 
lawyer. Wc laughed, and this jocularity angered him more. -‘Oh,’* said 
he, “I am not iho only person Woolcoinb was rude to. 11 (' was in a 
dreadful ill-temper. He abused his wife : and when he read somebody’s 
name in the strangois’ book, I promise you, Firmin, he abuse<l i/ou. I had 
a mind to sfiy to him, ‘ Sir, Mr. Firmiii is dining at the liingwood 
Aims, and 1 will toll him what you say of him.’ Wliat india-rubber 
mutton this isl Wliat villanous sherry 1 (lo back to him at nine 
o’clock, indeed ! Be hanged to liis impudence 1 ” 

“You must not abuse Woolcomb be foie Firmin,” said one of our 
]»arty. “ Philip is so fond of his cousin’s luisv mil, that he cannot boar to 
hear the black man abused.” 

"I’liis was not a vciy brilliant joke, hut Philip grinned at it with much 
savage satislaction. 

“lilt Woolcoinl) as hard as 3011 please, he has no friends hero, 
Mr. Bradgate,” growdocl Ifliilip. “ So he is lurle to liis lawyer, is lie? ” 

“ I tell 3 oil he is worse than the old cail,” eiied the indignant Bradgate. 
“At least the old man was a peer of England, and could be a gentleman 
when he wished. But to be bullied by a fellow wlio might be a black 
footman, or ought to bo sweeping a crossing I It’s monstrous 1 ” 

“Don’t speak ill of a man and n brother, Mr. Bradgate. Woolcomb 
Ciin’t help his complexion.” 

“ But he can help his confounded impudence, and shan’t practise it 
c»ti me!" the allorney cried. 

As Bradgate called out from his box, pulling and fuming, friend J. J. 
was siiibbbng in the little sketch-book which he alwa3\s carried. He 
smiled over his work. “ I know,” he said, “ the Black Prince well 
enough. I have often seen him driving his chestnut marcs in the Park, 
with that bewildered while Avile by his side. I am soi-e that woman is 
luiscrablc, and, poor thing ” 

“ Serve licr right 1 Wliat did an English lady mean by murr3dng such 
a fellow 1 ” cries Bradgate. 

“ A fellow who does not ask his lawyer to dinner I ” remarks one of 
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the company ; perhaps tlie reader’s very humble servant. “ But what an 
imprudent lawyer he Ijas chosen — a lawyer who speaks his mind." 

“ I have spoken my mind to hia betters, and be hanged to him ! 
Do you tliink I am going to be afraid of him ? " bawls the irascible 
solicitor. 

“ Contriupsi Catilinre gladlos — do you remember the old quotation at 
school, Philip." And here there \\as a break in our conversation, for 
chancing to look at friend J. J.’s sketch-book, we saw that he had made 
a wonderful little drawing, re2)resenting Woolcomb cand Wooleomb’s Avife, 
grooms, phaeton, and che.stnut mares, as they were to he seen any afler- 
iioon in Hyde Park, during the London season. 

Admirable 1 Capital 1 Everybody at once kneAV the likeness of the 
duslcy charioteer. Iraeundus himself smiled and sniggered over it. 
“ Unless you behave your.self, Mr. Bradgate, Ridley will make a pictnro 
ofyo?/,” says Pliilip. Bradgate made a comical face and retreated into hia 
box, of which he jjretended to draw the enrlain. But the sociable little 
man did not long remain in his retirement; he emerged from it in a shc'rt 
time. Ilia wine decanter in hia hand, and joined oiir little party; and then 
we fell to talking of old times; and we .all icmembered a famous draAving 
by II. B., of the late Earl of KingAAood, in the old-fashioned sAvalloAv- 
tailed coat and tight ti’OAv.sers, on the old-fashioned horse, with the old- 
fashioned groom behind him, as he used to be seen pounding along 
Rotten Roav. 

“ I speak my mind, do I ? " says Mr. Bradgate, presently. “ I knoAV 
somebody avIio spoke his mind to that old man, and who would have been 
better off if he had held his tongue.” 

“ Come, toll 1110, Bradgate,” cried Philip. “ It is all over and past 
noAV. Had Lord Ringwood left me something? I declare I thought at 
one time that he intended to do so.” 

“ Nay, has not your friemd here bemi rebuking me for speaking my 
mind? I am going to be as mum asaniou.se. Let us talk about the 
election,” and tlie provoking luAvyer Avould say no more on a subject pos- 
st'ssing a dismal interest for poor Phil. 

“ 1 have no more right to repine,” said that philosojjhcr, than a n 
Avould have Avho drcAV number x in the lottery, A\hen the winning ticket 
was number ;/. Let us talk, as you say, about tlie election. Who is to 
opjiose Mr. Woolcomb ?” 

Mr. Bradgate believed a neighbouring squire, Mr. IIornbloAv, was to 
be the candidate put forward against the Ringwood nominee. 

“ llornblow ! what, Hornblow of Grey Friars ? ” cries Philip. “ A 
better fellow never lived. In this ca.se he shall have our vote and interest; 
and 1 think we ought to go over and take another dinner at the ‘ Ram.’ ” 

The ncAv candidate actually turned out to be Philip’s old school and 
college friend, ^Ir. Hornblow. After dinner we met him with a staff of 
cunvaBsers on the tramp through the little town. Mr. Hornblow was 
paying hia respects to such tradesmen as had their shops yet open. Next 
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d ly being market day be proposed to canvass the market-people. “ If I 
meet the black man, Firrain,” said the burly squire, “ I think I can chaff 
him off his legs. He is a bad one at speaking, I am told.” 

As if the tongue of Plato would have prevailed in Whipham and against 
the nominee of the great house 1 The hour was late to bo sure, but the 
companions of Mr. Ilornblow on hia canvass augured ill of his success 
after half-an-hour’s walk at his heels. Baker Jones would not promise 
no how : that meant Jones would vote for the castle, Mr. Ilornblow’s legal 
aide-de-camp, Mr. Batley, was forced to allow. Butcher Brown was 
having his tea, — his shrill-voiced wdfe told us, looking out from her glazed 
back parlour : Brown would vote for the castle. Saddler Briggs would see 
about it. Grocer Adams fairly said he would vote against us — against 
IIS ?— against Horiiblow, whose part we were taking already. I fear the 
Mattering promises of support of a great body of free and unbiassed electors, 
which had induced Mr. Ilornblow to come forward and, &c., were but 
inventions of tliat little lawyer, Batley, who found his account in having a 
cojitcstin the borougli. When the polling-day came — you see, I disdain to 
nialvc any mysteries in this simple and veracious story — Mr. Grenville 
AVoolcomb, whose solicitor and agent spoke for him — Mr. Grenville Wool- 
comb, who could not sspcll or speak two sentences of decent English, and 
whose character for dulness, ferocity, peiiuriousncss, jealousy, almost 
fatuity, was not(»iions to all the 'world — was returned by an immense 
majority, and the country gentleman brought scarce a hundred votes to 
the ])ol]. 

We wlio were in nowise engaged in the contest, nevertheless, found 
amusement from it in a quiet country place wdicre little else w^as stirring. 
AVe came over once or twice from Periwinkle Bay. We mounted Ilorn- 
hlow’s colours o})cnly. AVc drove up ostentatiously to the Ram, forsaking 
the Ringwood Arms, where Mu. Grlnville Woolcomij’s Committee Room 
was now established in that very coffee-room where we had dined in Mr. 
Br.vdgato’s com])aiiy. AVo warmed in the contest. AYc met Bradgate 
and his princii)al more than once, and oUr Montagus and Capulcts defied 
each otlicr in the public street. It was fine to see Philip's great figure 
and noble scowl wdien he met Woolcomb at the canvass. Gleams of 
mulatto hate quivered from the eyes of the little captain. Darts of fire 
flashed from beiicalh Philijfs eyebrovrs as he elbow'cd his way forward, 
and hustled AYoolcomb off the pavement. Mr. Philip never disguised 
any sentiment of his. Hate the little ignorant, spiteful, vulgar, avaricious 
beast? Of course I hate him, and I should like to xiitch him into the 
liver. Oh, Philip I Charlotte pleaded. But there was no reasoning with 
this savage when in wrath. I deplored, though perhaps I was amused by, 
his ferocity. 

The local paper on our side was filled with withering epigrams against 
this poor Woolcomb, of which, I suspect, Philip was the author. I think 
1 know that fierce style and tremendous invective. In the man whom he 
hates he can see no good ; and in Jus friend no fault. When we met 
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Bradgate apart from his principal, we were friendly enough. He said we 
had no chance in the contest. He did not conceal hia dislike and contempt 
for his client. He amused us in later days (when he actually became 
Philip’s man of law) by recounting anecdotes of Woolcomb, his fury, his 
jealousy, his avarice, his brutal behaviour. Poor Agnes had married for 
money, and he gave her none. Old Twysden, in giving his daughter to 
this man, had hoped to have the rim of a fine house ; to ride in Wool- 
comb’s carriages, and feast at his tabic. Bui Woolcomb was so stingy 
that he grudged the meat which his wife ate, and would give none to her 
relations. He turned those relations out of his doors. Talbot and King- 
wood Tw3’sden, he drove them both away. He lost a child, because he 
■\\ ould not send for a physician. Ilia wife never forgave him that mean- 
ness. Her hatred for him became open and avowed. They parted, and 
she led a life into which we will look no farther. She quarrelled with 
parents as well as husband. Why,” she said, “ did they sell me to that 
man?” Why did she sell herself? She required little persuasion from 
father and mother when she committed that crime. To be sure, they had 
educated her so well to worldliness, that when the occasion came she was 
I’cady. 

Wo used to see this luckless woman, with her hcrscs and servants 
decked with Woolcomb’s ribbons, driving al>out the little town, and 
making feeble cfiTorts to canvass the towns])eoplc. They all knew how 
&h(i and her liusbaiul quarrelled. Keports came very quickly from the 
Hall to the town. Woolcomb had not been at Whipham a week when 
people began to hoot and jeer at him as he passed in his caiTiage. 

Think how weak you must be,” Bradgate said, “ when we can win with 
this horse! I wish lie would stay away, though. Wc could manage 
much better witliout liiin. He has insulted I don’t know bow many Irf'c 
and independent electors, and infuriated others, because he will not give 
them beer when they come to the house. If Woolcomb would stay in 
the place, and we could have the election next year, I think }'oiir man 
might win. But, as it is, lie may as well give in, and sjiare the expense 
of a poll.” Meanwhile llornblow was very confident. We believe what 
we wish to believe. It is marvellous what faith an enthusiastic 
tioneering agent can inspire in his client. At any rate, if llornblow did 
not win this time, he would at the next election. The old Kingwood 
domination in Whipham was gone henceforth for ever. 

When the day of election arrived, you may be sure we came over from 
Periwinkle Bay to see the buttle. By this time Philip had grown so 
enthusiastic in Hornblow’s cause — (Philip, by the way, never would allow 
the possibility of a defeat) — that he had his children decked in the Horn- 
blow ribbons, and drove from the bay, wearing a cockade as large as a 
pancake. He, I, and Kidley the painter, went together in a dog-cart. 
We were hopeful, though we knew the enemy was strong; and cheerful, 
though, ere we had driven five miles, tljo rain began to fall. 

Philip was very anxious about a certain great roll of paper which we 
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carried with ns. When I asked him what it contained, he said it was 
a gun ; which was absurd. Ridley smiled in his silent way. When tlie 
rain came, Philip cast a cloak over his artillery, and sheltered his powder. 
We little guessed at the time what strange game hia shot would bring down. 

When we reached Whipham, tlie polling had continued for some hours. 
The confounded black miscreant, as Philip called his cousin’s husband, 
was at the head of the poll, and with every hour his majority increased. 
The free and independent electors did not seem to be in the least influenced 
by Philip’s articles in the county paper, or by the placards which our side 
had pasted over the little town, and in which freemen were called upon to 
do their duty, to support a fine old English gentleman, to submit to no 
castle nominee, aud so forth. The pressure of the Ringwood steward 
and bailiffs was too strong. However much they disliked the black niiui, 
tradesman afU'r tradesman, and tenant after tenant, came up to vote for 
him. Our dm ms and trumpets at the Ram blow loud defiance to the 
Inal'S baud at the liingwood Arms. From our balcony, I flatter myself, 
we made much finer speeches than tlio liingwood people could deliver. 
Jloi'iiblow was a po[)ular man in the county. AVheri he came forward 
to speak, the market-jdace echoed with applause. The farmers and small 
tradesmen toiudicd their hats to him kindly, but slunk off sadly to the 
j)ollii]g-bootli and voted according to order. A lim*, healthy, handsome, 
red-eheeked stpiirc, our champion’s personal aiipcaranco enlisted all the 
Jadie.s in hi.s favour. 

“ If the two men,” bawled Philip, fiom liicj Ram window, “could 
decide the ( oiliest with their coats otf before the market-house yonder, 
Avhich do you think would win — the fair man or the darkey?” (Loud 
cries of “ IIoriibloAv flu'iver l” or, “Mr. Philip, we’ll have ycie.”) “But 
)ou see, my fi lends, Mr. Woolcomb does not like n fair fight. Why 
doesn’t he show at the Ringwood Arms and speak ? I don’t believe he 
can speak — not English, Arc you men ? Are you Englishmen ? Are 
you white slaves to be sold to that fellow ? ” (Immense uproar. Mr. Finch, 
the Ringwood agent, in vain tries to got a hearing from the balcony of 
the Ringwood Arm.s.) “ Why does not Sir John Ringwood — my Lord 
Ringwood now — come down amongst his tenantry and back the man he has 
sent down ? I suppose he is ashamed to look his tenants in the face. I 
sliould be, if I ordered them to do such a degrading job. You know, 
gentlemen, that I am a Ringwood myself. My grandfather lies buried — 
no, not buried — in yonder church. Ilis tomb is there. His body lies on 
the glorious field of Busaco I” (“ Hurray 1”) “1 am a RingAVood.” 

(Cries of “ Hoo — down. No Ringwoods year. We wunt have un I ”) 
“ And before George, if I had a vote, I would give it for the gallant, 
the good, the admirable, the excellent Ilornblow. Some one holds 
up the state of the poll, and Woolcomb is ahead 1 I can only say, electors 
nf Whipham, the more shame for you T' “ Hooray 1 Bravo 1” The 
t>oys, the people, the shouting, are all cn our side. The voting, I regret 
to say, steadily contiuues in favour of the enemy. 
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As Philip was makinp; his speech, an immense banging of drums and 
blowing of trunijKls aiose fi oin the balcony of the Ringwood Arms, and 
a something resembling the song of triumph called, “ See the Conquering 
Hero com* s,” was ])eiTt>nned ])y tlic opposition orchestra. The loclge-gatea 
of the paik were now ih corated with the Ringwood and WoolcoinV) fl.igs. 
They weTc /lung oj)en, and a dark green chariot with four grey horses 
issued from the park. On the chariot was an eaiTs coronet, and the 
l)eoplc looked rather scared as it came towards us, and said — “ Do’ee look, 
now, ’tis niy lard’s own postehaise ! ” On former days Mr. Woolcomb 
and his wile, as his aide-de-camp, had diiven through the town in an open 
haroucln*, but, lo-day being rainy, preferred the sheUcr of the old 
eliariot, and we saw, piosently, Avithin, Mr. Bradgato, the London agent, 
and by Jiis side the darkling figure of Mr. Woolcomb. He had passed 
many agonizing hemrs, Ave avvTc told Bubscquently, in attempting to learn 
a speech, lie cried over it. He iRwer could get it by heart. He SAVore 
like a frantic child at his Avife who endeavoured to teach him his lesson. 

“Noav’h the time, Mr. Biipgs!” JMiilip said to Mr. B., our lawyer’s 
ekrk, and tlie intel]ip(Mit Ibiggs sjirang downstairs to obey his orders. 
C’lear the road there ! make an ay I AA'as heard fiom th“ croAvd below us. 
The gates of our inn courtyaid, A\hich had been closed, Avere sudtleiily 
dung open, and, amidst the loar of the multitude, there issued oirt a cart 
draAvn by tw'o donkeys, and clriv<‘n by a negro, bc'asts and man all an earing 
Woolcoinb’s colours. Jii the cait A^as fixed a placaid, on Avhich a most 
undeniable likeness of JMr. Woolcomb Avas designed : Avlio Avas made to 
s!iy, “VoTH loii Mh ! Am I not a Man and a Biujddlr?” This eait 
trotted out of the yard of tlic Ram, and, witli a cortege of shouting boys, 
advanced into the market-place, A\hich Mr. Woolcorab’s carriage was then 
crossing. 

Before the maiket-hcnse stands the statue of the late carl, AAdicreof 
mention has been made. In hi.s jieer’s robes, a band extended, he points 
loAvards his park gales. An inscription, not more mendacious tlian many 
other epigrajdis, records his rank, age, virtues, and the esteem in Avhich 
the people of Whipham held him. The mulatto Avho drove the team of 
donkeys was an itinerant tradesman Avho brought fish from the bay to the 
little town ; a jolly wag, a felloAv of inclifierent character, a frequenter of all 
the alehouses in the neighboui hood, and rather celebrated for his skill as a 
bruiser. Ho and his steeds streamed with W oolcomb ribbons. With ironical 
shouts of “ Woolcomb for ever 1 ” YcIIoav Jack urged his cart tOAvards the 
eliariot with the white liorses. He took off his hat Avith mock respect to the 
candidate sitting Avithin the green chariot. From the balcony of the Ram Ave 
could sec the tAvo vcdiicles approaching each other; and the YcIIoav Jack 
AA aving his ribboned hat, kicking his bandy legs here and there, and urging 
on his donkeys. What with the roar of the people, and the banging and 
trumpeting of the rival bands, avg could hear but little : but I saAV Wool- 
cornb thrust liis yclloAv head out of his chaise-window — he pointed 
towaids that impudent donkey-cart, and urged, seemingly, his postilions 
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to ride it down. Plying their whips, the postboys galloped towards Yellow 
Jack and his vehicle, a 3 'elling crowd scattering from before the horses, 
and rallying behind them, to utter execrations at Woolcomb. Ills horses 
were frightened, no doubt; for just as Yellow Jack wlieeled nimbly round 
one side of the Kingwood statue, Wooiconib’s horses were all huddled 
together and jdunging in confusion beside it, the forc-whcol came in 
abrupt collision with the stonewoik of the statue railing ; and then we 
saw the vehicle turn over .altogether, one of the wheelers down with its 
rider, and the loaders kicking, j)lunging, lashing out right .and left, wild 
and maddened with fear. Mr. I’hilip’s countenance, I am bound to say, 
wore a most guilty and queer expression. 'J'his accident, this collision, 
tills injury, peihaps death ol Woolcomb .and his lawyer, arose out of oui' 
flue joke about the Man and tin lirother. 

Wc dashed down the stairs from the Rani — Ilornblow, Plnlip, and 
half-a-dozen more — and made a way through the crowd towards the 
carriage, witli its pro.strate occupants. The mob made way civilly for 
llie pcqmlar candidate — the losing candidate. When we reached the 
chai.se, the traces had hecn cut : the horses were free : the fallen postilion 
was up .arid rubbing his leg : and, as soon as the \vli(‘c*lers were taken out 
of the chaise, Woolcomb cmeiged fiom it. He h.ad said from witliin 
(accompanying his speech witli many oaths, u hich need not be repeated, 
and showing a just .sense of his danger), “ Cut the traces, liang you ! And 
take the horses .away : I c.an wait until they’re gone. I’m sitlin’ on my 
lawyer ; 1 ain’t goin’ to have mij head kicked off by those wheelers.” And 
just as wc reached the fallen poatchaise he emerged from it, laughing, and 
Kiying, “Lie si ill, you old beggar I” to Mr. Bradgate, who was writhing 
underneath him. Ili.s issue from the carriage wa.s received with bIiouIb 
of l.augliter, which incl■ca^ed prodigiously when Yellow Jack, nimbly 
clambering up the statue-railings, tlinist the outstretched arm of the statue 
through the picture of the Man and the Brother, and left that cartoon 
flapping in the air over Woolcomb’s head. 

Then a shout arose, the like of which has seldom been heard in that 
quiet little town. Then Woolcomb, who had been quite good-humoured 
as he issued out of the broken postchaise, beg.an to shriek, curse, and 
revile more shrilly than before; and was heard, in the midst of his oaths 
and wratli, to s.ay, “ He w’oiild give any man a shillin’ who would bring 
him down that confounded thing 1” Then scared, bruised, contused, 
confused, poor Mr. Bradgate came out of the carri.'ige, his employer 
t.aking not the least notice of him, 

Ilornblow hoped Woolcomb was not hurt, on which the little gen- 
tleman turned round, and said, “ Hurt ? no ; who are you 1 Is no fellah 
goin’ to bring me down that confounded thing ? I’ll give a shillin’, I 
Bay, to the fellah who docs I ” 

“ A shilling is offered for that picture I ” shouts Philip with a red face, 
a^d wild with excitement. “ Who will take a whole shilling for that 
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On 'vvliicli TVoolcomb began to scream, curse, and revile more bitterly 
tlian before. “ You here ? Hang you, why are you here ? Don’t 
come bullyiii’ me. T.ikc that fellah away, some of you fellahs. Bradgate, 
come to my committoc-room. I won’t stay here, I say. Let’s have the 

beast of a carriage, and Well, what’s up now ? ” 

While he was talking, shrieking, and swearing, half a dozen shoulders 
in tlic crowd had rai'^ed the carriage up on its three wheels. The panel 
which had fallen towards the ground had sjdiL against a stone, and a great 
gap was seen in the side. A lad was about to thrust his hand into the 
oiifiee, when AVooIcomb turned upon him. 

“Hands off, you little beggar 1” he cried, “ no priggin’ 1 Drive 
away |>ome of these fellahs, you postboys 1 Don’t staud rubbin’ your 
knee there, you great fool. WJiat’a this?” and he thrust his own band 
into the place where the boy had just been marauding. 

In the old travelling carriage's there used to be a Well or sword- 
case, in wdiich travellers used to put swords and pistols in days when 
such weapons of defence were needful on the road. Out of this sword- 
case of Lord Ivingwood’a old po&t-cbai iot, Woolcomb did not draw a sword, 
but a foolscap paper folded and lied with a red tape. And he began to 
read the supersciiption — “Will of the Right Honourable John, Earl of 
Kingwood. Bradgale, Smith and Burrows.” 

“ God bless my soul ! J t’s the will he had back from my office, and which 
I thought he liad destroyed. My dear fellow, T congratulate you with all 
my hcsirt ! ” And herewith Mr. Bnidgiito the lawyer began to shake 
Philip’s hand with much warmth. “ Allow me to look at that paper. Yes, 
this is in iny handwriting. Let us come into the Ringwood Arms — the 
Ram — anywhere, and read it to you I ” 

. . . Here we looked up to the balcony of the Ringwood Arms, and 
beheld a great placard announcing the state of the poll at 1 o’clock. 
Woolcomb . , . 210 

IIOKNBLOW ... 92 

“ We are beaten,” said Mr. lloinhlow, voiy good-naturedly. “ We may 
take our flag dowm, Mr. Woolcomb, I congratulate you." 

‘y knew we should do it,” said Mr. Woolcomb, putting out a liffh’ 
yello ^t-kidded hand. Had all the votes beforehand — knew we should do 
th(‘ trick. I say. Hi I you — Whatdyoucallein — Bradgate 1 What is it 
about, that will ? It does not do any good to that beggar does it ?” and 
wifb laughter and shouts, and cries of “ Woolcomb for ever,” and “ Give 
us something to drink, your honour,” the successful candidate marched 
into his hotel. 

And was the tawny Woolcomb the faiiy who was to rescue Philip 
from grief, debt, and poverty ? Yes. And the old postchaise of the late 
Lord Ringwood was the fairy chariot. You have read in a past chapte’* 
how the old lord, being transported with anger against Philip, desired his , 
lawyer to bring hack a will in which he had left a handsome legacy to tlie 
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yoiing inan, as his mother’s son. My lord had intended to make a pro- 
vision lor Mrs. Firmin, when she was his dutiful niece, and yet under his 
roof. "When she eloped with Mr. Firmin, Lord Kiiigwood vowed he would 
give liis niece notliing. But he was pleased with the independent and 
forgiving spirit exhibit'd by her son ; and, being a person of much grim 
humour, I daresay chuckled inwardly at thinking how furious the 
Twysdens would be, when they found Philip was the old lord’s favourite. 
Then Mr. Philip cdiose to bo insubordinate, and to excite the wrath of 
his great uncle, who desired to have liia will back again, lie put the 
document into his carriage, in the seerct box, as ho drove away on that 
last joiirnry, in the midst of which deatli seized him. Had he survived, 
W'ould ho have made anotlicr will, leaving out all mention of Philip? 
AVho shall say ? My lord made and cancelled many wills. Tins certainly^ 
duly diiiwu and witnessed, was the last he ever signed; and by it Philip 
is put in possession of a sum of iiicney which is Bufficiciifc to ensure 
a provision lor those whom ho loves. Kind readers, I know not whether 
the fairic.s he rife now, or bnnislied from this w^ork-a-day earth, but 
Philip’s Inographer wishes 3 on some of those blessings which never 
forsook Philip in his trials : a dear wile and children to love you, a true 
liieud or two to stand by you, and in health or sickness, a clear con- 
ficiciicc, and a kindly heart. If you fall upi'ii the way, may succour reach 
you. And may you, in your turn, have help and pity in store for the 
unfoituuate whom you overtake on life’s ji)mney. 

“^V’'ould yon care to know what happened to the other personages of 
our narrative ? Old Twysden is still babbling and bragging at clubs, 
and though aged is not the least venerable. He has quarrelled with his 
son for not calling ^V'^oolcomb out, when that unhappy difference arose 
between the lilack Prince and his wife. He says his family has been 
treated with cruel injustice by the late Lord liingwood, but ns soon as 
Philip had a little Ibrtuno left him he instantly was reconciled to his wife’s 
nephew. Jliero arc other friends of Firmiii’s who were kind enough to 
him in his evil days, but cannot pardon his prosperity. Being in that 
benevolent mood wdiich must accompany any leave-taking, we will not 
name these ill-wishers of Philip, but wish that all readers of his story 
may have like reason to make some of their acquaintances angry. 

Our dear Little Sislcr would never live with Philip and his Charlotte, 
thougluhe latter especially and with all her heart besought Mrs. Brandon 
to come to them. That pure and useful and modest life ended a few 
}'( ar.s since. She died of a fever caught from one of her patients. She 
Would not. allow Philip or Charlotte to come near her. She said slie 
was justly punished for being so proud as to refuse to live with them. 
All her little store she left to Philip. He has now in his desk the five 
guineas which she gave him at his marriage; and J. J. has made a 
little picture of her, with her sad smile and licr sweet face, which hangs 
in Philip’s drawing-room, where father, mother, and children talk of the 
Little Sister as though she were among them still. 
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She vraa dreadfully agitated when the news came from New Yoik of 
Doctor Firmin’s second marriage. “ Hia second ? Ilis third 1 ” she said. 

The villain, the villain 1 ” That strange delusion which we have described 
as sometimes possessing her increased in intensity after this news. More 
than ever, she believed that Philip was her own child. She came wildly to 
liim, and ciicd that his father had forsaken them. It was only when she 
was excited that she gave utterance to this opinion. Doctor Goodenough 
says that though generally silent about it, it never left her. 

Upon his marriage Dr. Firmin wrote one of his long letters to his son, 
announcing the event. He described the wealth of the lady (a widow 
from Norfolk, in Virginia) to whom ho was about to be united. He would 
pay back, ay, with interest, every pound, every dollar, every cent he 
owed his son. Was the lady wealthy? Wc had only the poor doctor’s 
word. ■** 

Three months aflcr his marriage he died of yellow fever, on hia wife’s 
estate. It was then the Int tie Sister came to see us in widow’s mourning, 
very wild and Hushed. She bade our servant say, “ Mrs. Firmin was 
at the door to the astonishnunt of the man, who knew her. She had 
even caused a niouining-card to be jninted. All, tl»ere is rcat now for 
that little, ievered brain, and ixacc, let us pray, for that fond faithful 
heart. 

The mothers in Philip’s household and mine liavo already made a match 
between our children. Wc had a great gatlicring the other day at Itoc'- 
hampton, at the house of our friend Mr. Clive Newcome (whose tall boy, 
my w ife says, w^aa very attentive to our Helen), and, having been educated 
at the same school, we sat ever so long at dessert, tolling old stories, whilst 
the cluldren danced to piano music on the lawn. Dance on the lawn, 
young folks, wdiilst the elders talk in the shade 1 What 7 The night is 
falling : we have talked enough over our wine : and it is time to go home ? 
Good night. Good night, friends, old and young 1 The night will fall ; 
the stories must end : and the best friends must part. 
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In all times llu* duties of those •vvho serve great States, in exalted positions, 
are heavy. The voild is not ea‘'ily governed, although mankind may bo 
ca.sily directed. Who can tell how many rulers have sunk in death 
beneath the weight of their harness? History is filled Avith examples of 
monarchs abdicating, and kines seeking relief from intolerable burthens in 
retirement, but Ave knoAV nolbing of those Avho liave struggled on to the 
end, and died Avith sealed lips — of the satiaps and pro-consuls Avho, in 
the old days, succumbed under griefs, or cares, or WTongs in pla<‘cs 
remote and unrecorded. In D.iiuibian maishes, in tbe Asastesof Pannoni.i, 
in the fever- stricken vallejs of A.sia ISIinor, in Niimidian deserts, in British 
forests, divided from the whole world, Pome lost, no doubt, her bravest 
and her best, A\liof,c names are unremembered, and A\bo fell at their post. 

There Avoiild be less envy of Great Britain, on account of her Indian 
possessions, if the world could be made aAvaic of the price of their 
retention. The nation pays tribute of that which is dearest to it for the 
glory or advantages of ruling over these many-tongiied races in the Kast. 
Scarcely ilo we ourselves count the cost. Sec, mail after mail, how the list 
of the dead lengthens out 1 What houseliold is there which docs not oAvn 
its losses ? What family is there which has not to say of some loved one — 
“ He died in India? ” It seems quite a natural thing to us that young 
men should be cut off in their prime, and lay their bones in that strange 
land. Scarcely less numerous are they who retire, wounded to death, from 
the field, and can just carry their Avearied limbs liomcwards to fall on 
the tlircshold and expire. How many survivors of the conflict are tied in 
a kind of Maxentian bond to life, and exist as it were on sufferance ? 
It may be true that fcAV of the great statesmen of India died in office, 
tliough some there have been who did ; but the number of those who 
have fallen victims to the effects of climate, incessant mental exertion, and 
pliysical suffering, and exposure, cannot be easily estimated. 

It is scarcely possible for any young nobleman to obtain such a 
standing before the Avorld as to justify a ministry in appointing him to 
the best office in the gift of the Crown, and if the Governor-General be a 
man advanced in years or past middle age, the probability is that he breaks 
down during his career, or feels the effects of his residence in India for life, 
unless he takes refuge in the hills, far away from the traditional seat of 
Government. Recently the great grief consequent upon the loss of Lord 
Canning has re-opened the question whether there might not be a permanent 
change of the site of the central authority. It is argued that no public 
necessity exists for the residence of the Viceroy in Calcutta, that railroads 
VOL, vj.— NO, 32. 11* 
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and tflpgrnms have rendered Simla ns near and as accessible to all India 
as Allahabad was to (ialrntta in former times, and that the country has 
no right to expose its servants to the perils which are attributed to the 
vicinity of the Mahrafta ditch. Hut these arguments apply almost 
equally well to the judges, the administrators, the lieutenant-governors, 
and tbe officers of the Crown. In time of public agitation or alarm, rail 
and telegraph arc not to bo always depended upon, and when once an inter- 
ruption takes place in their working, Simla is placed at a great disad- 
vantage by its remoteness from the principal places in the empire. 
Governing by telegram is by no means safe or advisable. The wire 
is too thin to bear the whole weight of India. It is an invaluable 
auxiliary, but an untrustworthy chief. Whether the plans for cen- 
tialiaing the work of the Government at Allahabad be carried out or not, 
it is obvious tlie situation possesses only a few advantages over that at 
Calcutta. Power is always more rosjiccted and dreaded, especially by 
Orientals, when its paraidiernalia are visible; and tbe man who accepts 
the dignity and the grandeur, not to mention the emoluments, of the 
Viceroyalty must be prepared to make a great sacrifice of personal 
comfort, though wc should not ask him to lay down his life in lieu of 
them. 

The Governor-General of India is more than a viceroy. The king or 
queen whom ho represents has no such power as he exercises daily, and 
can issue no ukases ns absolute, on matters of the greatest moment, as 
those which come from hia council chamber. It ia true that his acta are 
Biibject to revision, control, and even abrogation or rejuidiation at home ; 
but that circumstance only increases the difficulty of his position when he 
is called upon to act in any emergency. If ho be a vigorous man, he will 
direct rather than follow the policy of the Government at home. 

There has scarce been a Governor-General of India who has not had 
ample reason to distrust the assurances of the wisest political soothsayers, 
and to denounce the horoscope they have drawn for him. Our rule must 
be subject to all the accidents which affect the life of an artificial and 
foreign body. Who could tell what storms were gathering from Frenchman 
or Mahratta in days gone by, from the Klialsa or Cabool, from the Nan.i 
or the greased cartridge? The men who have gone out prepared to meet 
the tempest have found calm, and they who sallied forth for a summer 
cruise became suddenly engaged in struggling against a hurricane. Not only 
must the intrigues, the di.scontcnts, the jirejudices, the religious agitations, 
and the political tendencies of pauperized, ignorant, and bigoted populations 
be constantly watched, but the very heavens themselves exercise most 
powerful agencies over the condition of our rule. The revenue may fall 
short, owing to failure of our opium crop, and a bad season; then public 
works languish ; the ruler is accused of a hundred shortcomings. The cloud- 
less skies yield no rain, and whole districts are parched up and burnt; 
flocks, herds, and human beings perish of hunger and drought ; — the 
calamity is traced to British ride, and to the culpable neglect of men in 
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high places. The image of the cloud, no bigger than a mnn’s hand, 
which overspreads the earth, at last scorching it with fire and lushing 
waters, is essentially Oriental. It applies to the physical and moral 
condition of the empire ; the moment it rises every eye should bo fixed 
upon the phenomenon, though it may pass bariulesaly away. Under 
the golden throne on which our Viceroy sits, there arc seething in India 
elements of hate, disaflection, and intrigue, which may at any time 
buist forth With volcanic fury. A hnndrcd years is but a little time 
in the life of a nation; it docs not obliterate the memories of conquest, 
or the bitter animosities of subjected racM-a and dethroned dynasties. 
We arc tc»o apt to forget that the j>oor bctinselled creature who 
gets out of the way of the ^ahib"a buggy in the b^izaar, may be one 
in whose \reliis is the blood ol the “ Siilatteen,” oi of iMvajee; and 
that high place in India, as elsewhere, ennobles the di'st ond.ints (»f 
those who held it. We fondly hope that the age of insurrection and the 
rage for conquest are past ; but we must be sariguitie indeed if we tbink 
our rule has outll\cd the hopes and the hatn'ds of the conqueicd and 
despoiled. “By ligid inflexible justice” — Vain words 1 Let us not finibli 
the sentence. Whatever we may do in India, avo cannot be just. The very 
conditions of our presence theie must alw'ays demand the moat watchful 
vigilance over oui own acts to prevent the commission of wrong, as it were, 
iiivoluntaiily, because evciy hour of our liv(*B and every fst(‘p avc take is 
marked by some fresh temptation to do it. "I'he new era Avluch is nhvays 
coming, when peace and good-Avill and jiaternal love shall unite the two 
laces, will arrive only Avith the millennium. The hand which holds llie 
SAVord may cover the blade with oli vc-leaA^ea, but the edge must be sharp 
and the bloAV sine Avhen needs be, and the inextinguishable nature of the 
subtle fire Avhich animates all national life warns us to be prepared 
against all the contingencies to Avhich those who rule an alien people are 
ever exposed. Wo are too apt to foigi't this fact. No dovenior- 
(leneral of India ought to do so. It is not that the jicople of India are 
exci'ptional. Take the history of any country similarly situated, and you 
AvjJl find the same laws in opeiation, and in our opinion those laAvs aro 
invariable, be the race of people what it may — Pole or Rajpoot, Circassian 
or Sikh. A resume of our relations with India since 17 GO gives us annual 
Avars and disturbances ; but if we were to make a short abstract of our 
history for tlie same time, and give it to a Hindostanee to read, he would 
gather from it the idea that England was the most belligerent poAvor in the 
world, and that her people must sleep on their sw'ords, surrounded by 
enemies all over the world. The gradual mitigation of the subsidizing and 
contingent system, and the utter abandonment of the policy of beating 
down the Avhole surface of India to the dead level of an earthen threshing 
floor, as well as a development of the principle of giving the natives an 
interest and a share in the task of administering justice and governing 
themselves, may afford some guarantees for a happier future in India. 
But wo must never forget our rule has lasted only a little over 100 years, 
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nnd that for more tlian three-quarters of that period it extended over a 
comparatively small and insignificant portion of the present territory, and 
was exercised as a lieutenancy. 

The grandsons are still living of one of our most formidable enemies 
when we were a small Indian power. Wc have conversed with an old 
man who served Lord Lake at a time when, as he said, the English 'were 
glad of the assistance of the smallest Ilajahs. In consolidating our empire 
now, and in the endeavour to avoid recourse to the means by which wo 
established it, there is ample scope for the display of the most consummate 
genius and the most untiring energy in administration. But the tusk is 
almost beyond human power, exercised as it must be in such a country, 
and in a climate such as that of India. As wc have said, the penalty we 
pay for the glory of possessing an empire so vast is also enormous. The 
new policy is more difficult than the old. It is easier to take than to keep. 
A brilliant campaign formerly covered many defects of internal administra- 
tion. A war was a facile mode of escaping from difficulties or closing 
knotty discussions. As the empire has expanded, the losses incurred in 
retaining it arc increased. The climate kills as many CtS the sword. Among 
the princi])al causes of the strain which is required on the part of our 
English ruler as compared with a man of any other race, is to he enume- 
rated tlu* inflexibility of his nature and habits ; but the grandest and most 
imiiortant of all is, that he is only a settler. On the other hand, the 
]\Iahomodan took up his abode for life among the people, and soon became 
part of them, so that in the last rebellion the Hindoo tribes rallied round 
Mahomedan leaders. Feroze Shah fought along with Tantia Topee, the 
one of the royal house of Delhi, the other a Brahmin. 

We have to watch over not only our own prestige, our national faith 
and honour, our two hundred millions of capital embarked in India, but 
our relations with the rest of the world ; for the loss of Hindostan would 
go far to reduce the power of England abroad, and, right or wrong, revolt 
is always accepted as an evidence of bad government, and if successful, is 
held to be its own best justification. There is not an English subject in 
India who is not interested in the great work ; but on the Governor- 
General rests not only the weight of it, but the accumulated burthen of 
all the faults and errors of his countrymen, spread broadcast over the 
land, and this source of anxiety is more likely to be increased than to 
diminish. 

The new Governor- General arrives, he is received at Calcutta mid 
the thunder of cannon, the roar of addresses, the clangour of offices and 
departments. At the very first he has to be on his guard against any 
indiscreet expression of opinion, any enthusiastic exposition of a policy. 
He is surrounded by the astute, accomplished, and informed men, who 
have fought their way step by step through all the phases of Indian 
official life, and to whom no secret of that vast cosmogony is hid — who 
know its language, its peoples, its traditions, and who have struggled 
onwards and upwards, till their great ambitior is laid prostrate before til® 
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new-comci*, who has Dever set foot on the land before. Each seeks to 
acquire some sort of ascendancy in the councils of the person who is now 
master of the situation, and each man is probably the embodiment of a faction, 
the exponent of some tlieory, the necessary head of a great department. 
Outside the official circle are glimpses of the dusky faces of the governed, 
the subtle, yielding, yet unalterable races, for whose weal or woe he has 
come to judgment. But he must depend on those around him for all 
knowledge of their feelings, happiness, and wauls. The first generation or 
two of Indian viceroys, which produced men who had lived among the 
natives and knew them and their language thoroughly, can never bo 
renewed, unless the modern practice be broken through, and such a man 
as John Lawrence is sent out to govern. At present the Indian service 
is the only one in the world, perhaps, to the head of wliich no member, 
how(‘ver able, can rise. 

The disadvantage to the newly-appointed Governor must remain, no 
matter whut his acquirements, of being dependent on those who preceded 
him for guidance on most matters. For sonu' time after Iris arrival, he 
will uncouseiously select those as his favoured counsellors, whose ideas are 
most in accordance with his own v^^ws. After a time he acts for himself, 
and in shaking off his old friends, 2)rovokea a certain amount of latent 
jealousy and a spirit of opposition, which are exhibited when and where 
they are little anticipated or expected. If he be fortunate, for the first year 
all goes well. He resides in Calcutta, bears the heat, wonders w'hy peojile 
complain of it, thinks the winter delightful, and has been hotter in Lon- 
don in the summer. He works on the unfinished plans of his predecessors, 
concludes Ji treaty, confirms a grant, approves of several useful public 
undertakings. His flittings to the charming country seat on the river, 
with its gardens, wide-spread lawn, and stately trees, amuse him. The 
novelty of the society, the pleasure of power, attract and charm his atten- 
tion. His administration glides on peaceably, and the Indian press can find 
no fault with him, except that he is doing nothing, or that he is not “ ex- 
tending British interests.” India makes no figure in debates, or in the 
home papers, and the Government arc quite comfortable. Perhaps the 
opening of a railway bridge, or the dispersion of a dacoitee, mark the early 
months of Lis rule; or tho increase of Government schools furnishes 
matter for an able report. But all this while there is little rest : whether 
the Governor be at Calcutta or Barrackporc, he is working away at statis- 
tics and documents, reading up his business, and desirous, if he is worth his 
salt, of emulating the fame of some one of his groat predecessors, uncertain 
whether he will follow Bentinck or Hastings. His second year approaches, 
and he begins to bestir himself. It is absolutely necessary that those dis- 
orders in Hydrabad, of which he sees so much in the papers, should cease. 
The Secretary of State has written a despatch to direct his attention to the 
subject, and the resident is therefore instructed to remonstrate with the 
Nizam, who is of course irritated at the interference, and thinks he 
has just as much right to scold the Governor-General on account of tho 
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riots among the Rhceln, or the disturbances in the bazaars of Bengal. Tiie 
diMall'ectiun is duly noted, and a memo, is made for future cogitation, but 
just as the mutter is about to be discussed, perhaps in foro MartiSy the 
news of an angry peace debate comes out, and it strikes the Viceroy that 
if lie would have rest, he must leave the Rohillas and Arabs of llydrabad 
alone. But then there is the Ganges Canal, there are numerous branches 
to be (opened, locks to be repaired, sluices made. A current of active engi- 
neers is directed to the diseased places. They invigorate the soil with a 
sprouting (3f able reports, quite wonderful to any but an Indian olHcial to 
see. The woi ks are of peiraanent usefulness. The Governor and all the 
powers lliat be sanction them. Lo 1 another despatch — verbosa et grandis 
episiola. The most rigid economy consistent with the public service is to 
be observed, and no outlay can be sanctioned which is not of paramount 
lit ceshity.” Or anotlier stretch of railway is to be opened, which is pro- 
hibited, on the ground that just at present it is important to show large 
balances in the treasury, and it is better to pay the company their high 
interest, than to pait with the ready money. The Governor takes refuge 
ill education, lie adojits the magnificent sclieniL of Mr. Polycarp, and the 
wliole system of village and Government schools is about being reorganized, 
when he is suddenly stopiied by the intimation that he will set all the 
Mussulman and Hindoo world in a blaze, and some of the Council threaten 
to resign. 

The Govern or- tJeneral i.s irritated at all these failures. He is respon- 
sible for India, and yet he can do notliiiig, A second summer is upon 
him. He is not so stiong ; at least, he docs not bear the heat so well as 
before. The anxiety and the sun begin to act on his liver. The treasury 
is too low to permit him to make a tour in state ; he fears to be accused 
of an extravagant outlay, or of profuse habits. Nor does he like to repair 
to Simla so soon, lest it might be construed into a desire to escape from 
work, ami a slothful disposition. Accounts from Bombay indicate an 
unscUlod state of things in Goojerat. But lie ha.s never been in Bombay, 
knows nothing of Goojerat, and therefore is obliged to trust to those who 
are on the spot or to the Bombay representatives, whoso policy may have 
led to the disaflection. If he interferes, directly the Bombay people are 
very angry, and distant relations spring up between the authorilns 
of the 3 'residency and the Viceroy. It may be that Madras is the 
source of trouble ; ihcuigh that presidency docs not always boast of 
officers as able and as restless as Sir C. Trevelyan. But trouble there is 
sure lo be. We heard a great servant of the Crown, with a vaiied know- 
ledge of affairs, declare that in any other department of State a man might 
be tobiably certain of the nature of his work; hut that the man who 
ruled India must be prepared for a succession of novelties and surprises 
more various and complicated than all the administrators of the world 
beside have to manage and decide. When the second autumn comes, 
tluTeforo, with its sickness and depressing influences, it will not surprise 
us to Bee a paragraph in the Indian papers stating that the Governor- 
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General is indisposed — a slight attack of the complaint so common at the 
season, combined with feverish symptoms. In a week or ten days he 
is out again; and the frequenters of tlie esplanade remark that “his 
Excellency looks pale. Hear he had a deuce of a wigging from home 
about that Durrumpore affair. lie’s not a kind of man to take liberties 
with himself.” “ Why don’t he go to the hills ? ” “ Don’t like leaving 

old Ilepar in command, I am told ; very jealous of him and Sir Curry 
Jeeur ever since the Bundrum business.” “ He should go out pig-stick- 
ing,” grunts an old gnarled hog-lmnter. “ lie doesn’t out enough in 
the open air ; keeps too much in doors,” remarks an ancient indigo- 
planter, with face as blue as his own vats. His Excellency, however, 
gets through the year — rather uneasy, because he has not signalised 
his administration by any extraordinary departure from the routine of 
business which has to he dispoaed of every day- — foiled in a hundred 
benevolent projects — consumed by zeal for the public good which 
cannot find outlet — and hampered by small ojiposition to great pro- 
jects. lie has hit on a plan to assimilate taxation, or to insure 
uniformity of valuation ; or he is engaged on a scheme for the readjust- 
ment of tenuiGs in some ancient province, where all things are going 
wrong by reason of some ill-advised settlements. The obstacles he 
encounters augment at every step. As the adventurous knight is menaced 
by apiiaritimis and demons, which increase in frightfulness and strength 
as he gets nearer and nearer to the enchanted castle, so do the difficulties 
of the relornier in India assume more formidable and varied shapes us he 
draws towards the accomplishment of his task. The resolution of the man 
is spurred to the utmost. He answers objections, comments on and combats 
adverse repoits, and argues the matter with the civilians, who regard him 
either ns the victim of a delusion, or as a dangerous destructive. Every 
Slone of the old edifice he removes is followed by such a rush of dust that 
the whole of it seems tumbling about his ears. Here prescription, there 
written documents, in another place local customs or prejudices, are 
arrayed against his plan. Still he toils on. Night and day he works at 
unfamiliar tenures and complicated codes; and as he intensifies his 
labour, so does the task before him increase : he has put his hand to 
the plough, and cannot go back. 

There is a dull leaden heat in the air : the sun lets fall rays like 
molten metal, which flow through every crevice, and stream through the 
(lani-jour of the palace. The punkahs wave to and fro and flap the heavy 
atmosphere in throbs which give one the sensation of the rippling of water 
in a hot bath. Half the world is asleep or panting in a wide-awake doze. 
The natives slink along the shaded sides of the streets, if perforce they 
must go forth at all ; and even their bronzed faces are like the aera sudantia 
of which the poet speaks as a sign of the hard times long ago. Where it 
the Governor-General ? He is seated in a room surrounded with maps 
and books, and filled with tables, on which are red boxes labelled 
“ Punjaub,” “ Finance,” “ Hill States,” “ Public Schools,” “ liajab of 
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Durwan/’ and the like, and piles of despatches. An important despatch has 
just been received relative to the claims of certain priests to a peepul-tree in 
a Government enclosure ; and the Governor- General is setting it all straight, 
and consulting the best authorities, with Fahrenheit at 102 deg. in the 
shade. Evciy one of those big red boxes is full of good or evil, as that of 
Pandora. Tliere is another important despatch just come in from an 
outlying deputy commissioner in the North West, concerning a murdered 
explorer, or a Kussian ollicer seen in a bazaar by a Yarkand merchant, 
which demands immediate attention. There is a longer despatch from 
home, wljich must be provided for by next mail. Then there are railway 
claims to be settled — a rancorous quarrel, perhaps, between the Govern- 
ment military engineer and the company’s civil engineer. And the 
Government at home are anxious that cotton should be developed, or that 
teak should be grown immediately, or that the works on the Thibet and 
Hindostan road should be pushed on, or that great Godavery canal be 
accomplished. Besides, there are the all-important and most perplexing 
questions arising out of educational and religious matters — the supreme 
object of Chiistiaiiizing the people, without violence to the precepts of 
Christianity, and of educating them -vvithout injuring our reputation for 
good fiiith and honesty. Then see the army of gieat dignitaiics to be 
superintended, and corresponded, and reported, and minuted ; the charges 
against authorities to be investigated; the diflicult points arising out of 
succession, adoption, and tlie like ; the interests to be looked after in the 
matter of reversions, which the Biitish Crown has been good enough to 
adopt from the Mogul ; the plans for “ not letting well alone,” which 
enthusiasts, or persons without the excuse of enthusiasm, arc continually 
pressing on Government; the abuses of the police system, their reform, the 
chief direction of the army. These do not all press on him together, but 
a good many of them do so. They come upon him and interrupt the 
course of his great scheme, and distract him with caies and perplexity, 
and over much to do. S)kes must know all about the new appointments 
in Oude; and Mangles and Weir Hogg, and a host of others, are troubling 
the souls of Indiana in Parliament, and must be choked off with returns. 
And so liour after hour jiasses. The private secretary has long ago goT.(‘ 
off in his buggy to take that famous ever- varying, always the same drive 
“ up and down ” and “ down and up ” the Chplanadc outside Fort William. 
The sun has got tired of being hotter and hotter, and is about taking a dip in 
the sea to cool himself. The long, lean flanked, diverse-legged, and many 
medalled Sipahis, who mount guard on landing and corridor, have been 
changed many times, each tall, dark faced, white mustachioed veteran 
being replaced by another exactly of the same cut and size. The obese 
old fellows in the splendid Oriental liveries — and, O I my lords and 
gentlemen, be the calves of your servitors as big, their wigs and hair as 
powdered, their coats as fine, and their netherkins as gaudy as you please 
never will you sec anything in your halls like these gorbellied knaves with 
jewelled hangers and scarfs of cashmere — ^they are, we say, becoming 
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fatigued by inactivity and idleness, and wondering if the Governor is 
going out at all before dinner, when suddenly the carriages come round to 
the porch just ere utter darkness begins, and a stiff European with some 
stiff aides descends the stairs and marches to his vehicle. In a cloud of 
dust he wliirls by the fetid banks of the Ilooghly, and Justus the air begins 
to catch a sickly pallor fiom the night he is whirled back again in time to 
dress for dinner. And then comes the great banquet, “ the burra khana,” 
wliich is perennial. There is the same long table, and the same long bill 
of fare — a mixture of France and Hindustan — of Christian, Hindoo, and 
Moslem cuisines ; the same number of guests ; the diurnal young noble- 
man, armed with Ictteis of introduction, whose object is to shoot in the 
presence of all the independent rajahs andnawabsof India; the intelligent 
member in embryo, who is coaching himself up in Indian matters ; the 
great politician, who has come down to take his passage home; the general, 
who wishes to take counsel on some knotty military question; the resident 
officials ; the great bankers and their wives ; the officers, civil, military, and 
naval, who may be at Calcutta — the apparatus, in fact, of the wlu»le Court. 
At last repose conies, for dinner is over, and bod-time arrives; and if the 
howling of the jackals close to the very windows of the palace, or state 
affairs, may lot him repose, there arc a few hours of oblivion and peace 
till the first faint streaks of day filter upwards. “ It is always best to get 
over as much business as possible in the cool of the morning.” If you 
know where the Governor-Gcnoral’s window is, and look up at it ere the 
Buii 13 above the horizon as you are going out for your ride, you will 
probably see a light in it contending with the dawn, and you may be sure 
lie is inside with liis head busied over these perpetual papers — still working 
and toiling on. But these are but small evils. Lucky will he be if he 
escape with such internal cares. It is much more likely that instead of 
tlie peaceful reign which Ije was promised, there comes troubles and rumours 
of war. A native potentate tokes umbrage at the botanical excursions of 
a scientific British official in the next province, and forbids any more in- 
vasions of his territory on any pretence whatever. The angry botanist 
Bc-eks at once to extirpate tlie barbarians, and collects hia forces, 
“ awaiting his Excellency’s pleasure the opium crop is beginning to fall 
off, so that tlie revenue estimates will be seriously compromised, and the 
balance of Indian finance deranged ; a bund has broken in the canal, or 
a liver has swept over a tract as large as Hampshire : “ the Blieels are 
up,” or some obscure tribe never heard of before by him or by any one, 
except the collectors and residents on their borders, lush upon every 
European, and destroy him if tliey can : intrigues arc repoi ted against 
some great object of policy from a native Court, and over and above all 
these, there is that constant cloud about Affghanistan and Herat, and Dost 
Mahomed, involved with less substantial vapours, such as Persian armies 
and Eussian demonstrations : the indigo planters and the natives are at 
variance, and it becomes a question whether a population or an industry 
Are to be crushed to the earth ; disturbances are reported from the 
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Goozerat side, and at the same time thei'e is an unsettled state of things 
among the people in the extreme north-west provinces. 

A force must be collected as a corps of observation, and the Governor- 
General has to select the generals, and to make the arrangements. His 
dreams of progress and improvement vanish, for another despatch informs 
him the royal troops have been attacked by the disorderly levies of a 
native prince, or that some tributary refuses, with violence, to pay his 
quota into the treasury. There is no time for delay. Tradition of 
Government, instinct of the situation, and the like, require immediate 
action, and so tlicre is a war, great or small, on his hands. Was there 
ever Viceroy of India who had not one? Shore only just escaped the 
Mysore war, and Bcntinck was saved from fighting the poor liajah of 
Cooig, by the dependence of the latter on the justice and generosity of 
the English people. These were the only two who had no great wars. 
Now-a-days, the pcoj)le with whom we can engage in hostility are few 
and far apart, and we have learnt, too, that we may lose what we have by 
gras])ing at more than our hands can hold. Lord Elgin will be fortunate, 
nevertheless, if he can keep out of a war-budget, far more fortunate than 
our ideal Viceroy, who closes his third year with armies in the field, and 
an enormous outlay, wliieli are barely tolerated, because the first have 
been victorious, and the last has led to the acquisition of more territory, 
forced as it were on the victors. All tlie while the Viceroy, knowing 
hoAV miicli depends on the defence he puts into the hands of the ministry 
at licmio, writes most elaborate and voluminous despatches, which is a 
habit tliat will grow ou him daily, till at last half the day, at least, must 
be devoted to unmitigated writing home, and the rest to smaller minutes, 
memoianda, and the transaction of business. The solicitude of office 
becomes more oppressive, and all the time the stamina of life are yield- 
ing, as an oak beam surrenders to the white ants. In the greater issues 
the counscllois who before wcie ready with advice, either deprecate 
responsibility or mutely dissent from the course of their chief. I'lio 
expenses mount up, the estimates increase, the actualities far exceed the 
estimates. Success and peace only indicate great deficiencies in the 
revenue, but the Viceroy resolves to improve the occasion, and at last 
ho starts on a tour in which he U to display the splendour of the rajj to 
overwhelm the guilty and reward the faithful. His camp is formed — 
regiments of infantry, clouds of cavalry, batteries of artillery — whole 
hordes of elephants and camels, and natives, and myriads of camp fol- 
lowers. In the incarlows and cantonments reserved for the Viceregal use, 
the grand canvas city grows up in the early morning and vanishes at 
night as the Viceioy sweeps on. Day by day the chiefs of the people, 
Ibijah, N.nvab, Talookdar, and Zemindar, flock in to pay their respects 
to llic pale-faced man who desires only to do them justice. His ear 
is ojipresbed by the voice of continual complaint, and by the evidence 
of Eufforing or WTong. As ho travels his work — working on ever — still 
accumulates, and still ho proceeds, consuming the hours of the night and 
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eating into the day at times when all the world is at rest. There is so 
much to be done — so much undone — such a field for faith and love 1 Can 
the Christian governor do notliing to call these dusky millions to the 
truth? Gan the good magistrate make no efibrt to strengthen right, and 
strike down the wrong which walks abroad over the land ? Will it not 
be his to see that justice is done without the delays of law, the insolence of 
office, tlic palsy of tediems formularies, and the con-uption which renders the 
Courts odious and intolerable ? Here is work again I In every province, 
in every collectorate, there is always an increase of it — the bruin works, 
and the pen travels, as the caravan moves on. How enviable would be tho 
condition of l ulers if the subjects were always content 1 There is a feeling 
ol irritation produced by the restless activity of these subjugated races. 
One man thinks there will be no peace till Turkey i^ obliterated, or the 
WiiRsulinan is utterly rooted out. Another is for a crusade to Mecca, a 
third is for propaganda among the Hindoos. A fourth is a Itusaophobist, 
and declares every bazaar riot is instigated from St. Petersburg, vid 
Ispahan. 

The Governors health fails liim again. His physicians declare he 
must go to Simla, which in a lucky moment Lord Amherst found out 
thirty odd years ago. The Viceregal procession halts at the foot of the 
hill*!, and the Governor leaves his elephants, his escort, his camels, his 
gorgeous tents, his horses, and is borne on men’s shoulders, in a shallow 
SOI t of sid< less scdan-cliair, up amid the clouds and rhododendrons and fir 
tn'cs, by endless zigzags, till he is deposited at the door of Ids cottage in 
the wood, with a view of the snowy range, and of innumerable ladies, 
young, old, and neither, scampering round Jacko, followed and suiTounded 
by the bearded Apollos and the youthful subalternacy of the station. But 
dark care sits behind him. Up come bullock-trains laden with red and 
black boxes, stationery and despatches, and at once a Government d^ is 
opened for the plains ; there is a fresh supply of plates, acid, and wire for 
the telegraph, orderlies and clerks are established, and by a principle of 
gravitation upwards, which is most unnatural, the heads of departments all 
seek the centre at Simla. The Governor comes to improve his health. It 
is on a day in June he arrives. Beneath his windows spread tlie plain 
like a dingy sea lost in a foggy horizon of licat. Above him peer the 
snow-clad summits of the nival regions dinting the blue sky. There is a 
good cook, plenty of pleasant society. The A. D. C. says Simla is rather 
good this year. There is the list of whom to feed, to give drink to, and 
to avoid — there is every prospect of a delightful season, were it not that 
the rainy season is just coming on. That very evening plains and snow 
ridges are shut out by a black cloud, which settles down on the pine-tops. 
There is a silence for a moment ; and then a sheet of fire, and a rolling 
clap of thunder, and a rush of water as if from a mill-sluice, announce 
that the rains have set in. A few days’ and nights’ perpetual thunder and 
lightning, and a stream, as though the Dauaids were filling their tubs aloft, 
and then the weather settles down for six or seven weeks into the steady 
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discharge of its duties, which consist in wrapping Simla and all the entourage 
in a cauldron of mist, warm vapour, and water, very much as if it were 
kept continually within range of bursting steam boilers. The steam cannot 
be kept out. His Excellency remarks with wonder that the Viceregal boots 
resemble underdone beef-steaks, and that his gubernatorial linen appears 
as if it had been just extracted from a washing-vat. His attention is 
further called to the fact that his blotting-paper will not act as blotting- 
paper, and that his writing-paper will insist on assuming the functions which 
the oilier paper has abandoned. More important, however, he finds that 
his head will not work — that there is a degree of lassitude and ennui come 
upon him which neutralizes all his power. Day after day passes, and still 
the dcjircssion increases, accompanied perhaps by the malady which fmv 
visitors to Simla escape. Through all the clouds and rain come up the 
ceaseless voices fiom the jilains asking to be governed. The Governor 
liad hoped to get on to Chini, a summer retreat near the foot of the nearer 
slopes of the snowy range, but he doubts now if he can venture to go so 
far. And, in fact, when the rains arc about to cease, the condition of 
matters is so grave that he is obliged to move down to the plains again — 
or thinks he is — and to repair to Calcutta under a shower of taunts from 
the papers for his inglorious love of ease and luxurious self-indulgence. 
Instead of finding an improvement in his health, the Viceroy is weaker 
this year than he was at any time before. The nerves and the temper 
perhaps arc atfected ; or there is an excessive semi-irritable cautiousness, 
which causes him to ponder over every side of a question before he decides 
it, waraed perhaps by some decisions which have not met with general 
approval. Some of our Indian campaigns,” said an old Company’s 
medical officer, “ wore caused by indigestion.” Tlic climate of Govern- 
ment House is certainly belligerent. The caprices and excesses of 
Oriental despots, which are so remarkable, and which have raised such 
wonderment and reprobation, may be accoimtcd for by the effects of 
heat on the liver — a melancholia predisposing to violent fits of fury. 
Tamerlane, Zenghia Khan, Oglou, Nadir Shah, Timour, and others, 
may have been the victims of ignorant practitioners and crude medjcjil 
treatment. Let us suppose that our English Viceroy is a man of s.icli 
just judgment, self-control, and philanthropy that he is exempted, if 
not from the oi^cration, at least from the results of such morbiGc agencies. 
Let us hope that he conquers himself: which, to a man not imme- 
diately affected by any public opinion, and exposed to many temptations 
to gratify the sentiment of the minute, is no small triumph. Amid 
so many difficulties, with such a vast field, so variously occupied, govern- 
ing three times the population subject to the Czar of all the Kussias, 
the Viceroy cannot be much more than a sort of lightning-conductor, 
which carries off the flash and silences the thunder within his sphere. 
It ii but too true that the part of the successor of the Great Mogul, 
one degree removed, is beyond conception arduous, and that it is shaped 
for, rather than by, him in accordance with the march of events. Take 
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the case of the man, one of the last and best taken from his country. 
Lord Canning went out to India prepared to find a contented people, 
a prosperous empire, a grand career for a peaceful administration ; bent 
on developing the resources of so many kingdoms ; to inaugurate the 
era of progression and expansion in all works of public good, education, 
railways, canals, and the like. Lord Dalhousie had almost exhausted 
annexation and absorption. The Khalsa were destroyed as an enemy; and 
the Punjaub, in the hands of Sir John Lawrence, was exhibiting a spectacle 
of order and improvement, which it would be Lord Canning’s greatest 
gloiy to have shown in every part of India. But all his hopes were 
frustrated. But little more than a year was left him to become acquainted 
with the scene of his labours, to study the questions which demanded 
attention, to master, as well as he could, the policy of his predecessor, and 
to make his fust essay to inaugurate a Viceroyalty of beneficence and 
tranquil improvement; when suddenly there came that terrible storm 
ov(*rtho land, the traces of which liave not yet disappeared — the return of 
which, even in the full confidence of power and strength, and the forearming 
of previous experience, would send a thrill through the empire. Compared 
with the dangeis Lord Canning had to face, his predecessors encountered 
nothing more formidable : but in many respects he is the type of the class 
which has ruled and suffered for the State. 

***** 

There may have been gi cater statesmen in India than Lord Canning; 
but assuredly the future historian will find it difficult to discover any 
Govcinor-Gcneral on whom a more fearful responsibility and a more 
gigantic task Avas imposed than on him who, suddenly overwhelmed 
by the chaotic masses wliich to all but a faithful, dauntless few must 
liavc seemed the ruins of an empire, not only sustained the burden, but 
successfully fulfilled the duty of salvation and reconstruction. The 
work of such men as Clive, Hastings, Wellesley, and Dalhousie was 
of a very different characler. It is true that in tlicir efforts to found, to 
create, extend, and cement that great empire in the east, they were often 
exposed to tremendous crises and to terrible perils. It was the labour of 
statesmen and soldiers year after year to lay tlie foundations of the impe- 
rial edifice, and to add story after story to the splendid fabric. But it 
was the highest achievement of which luor.il courage, faith, self-reliance, 
and self-sacrifice are capable to stand undismayed amid the crash of the 
towering pile, and in accents of calm dignity and command to rally the 
flying, encourage the fainthearted, rebuke the despairing, and animate 
by word and example the band who were faithful to their chief in that 
appalling moment. Had Clive lost Plassy, Warren Hastings fallen 
at Benares — even had Wellington been beaten at Assaye, the conse- 
quences w'ould have been as nothing compared to those which would 
have resulted to our power from the destruction by our mutinous soldiers 
of every vestige of our rule in India. In those days the European met 
undisciplined, demoralized crowds of Hindoo and Musbulman horse and 
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foot, ignorant of the art of war, and possesBing no military quality except 
the power of dying on tlio battlefield. The communities of British sub- 
jects were scanty, our prestige and reputation had not becouie bound up 
willi the poBscsoion of a vast territory in Asia, our commerce had not been 
dcvelopcci, nor our capital concentrated in those remote regions : no long- 
ing eyes were tlien turned towards our great domain ; for Bonaparte, in his 
intrigues with Tippoo, rather sought our expulsion than the restoration of 
the French dominions : at the woi-st, we might then have recovered all 
that was Jost. But in the great mutiny our scattered bands had to resist 
the attacks of a soldiery trained to victory in many a field, well-armed and 
equipped, and so distributed that they had an enormous preponderance at 
all the strategic points except Meerut. Our rule extended from the fron- 
tiers of Cabool and the Himalayas — from the Persian Gulf and the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Bengal all over the broad expanse of Ilindostan, 
The gaze of Europe was fixed upon us — all Asia looked on with breath- 
less interest — across the Atlantic a great Confederation, not then divided 
against itself, regarded the unequal contest, in which a feeling of sympathy 
for kinsmen contrasted with the promptings of commercial ambition and 
self-interest. 

From tlic cities and very centres of our power were heard talcs which 
cliilled the heart for a moment, that the blood might How uith more angry 
Hush into every cheek, and nerve more sternly every arm. The massacre 
became a politic.-xl engine used by a party to bar the door to reconciliation 
for ever. At that very moment, when tlie counsels of* passion were most 
to be dreaded, and the light of reason was most needed to enable one to 
pierce the dreadful gloom of torture and death in which the land was 
wrapped, there rose up a babble of voices, terrified, discordant, aggravating 
every horror, stinging every passion to madness, and filling men’s minds 
with images of atrocity, and lust, and bloodshed. In a lew weeks the 
whole of our Central and 'VVestem Indian empire had been submerged by 
the waves of this sanguinary rebellion, save tAvo or three little spots 
where llio .survivors of the deluge had assenibled, and with unllinchirig 
courage, if doubtful of the result, were either defending themselves wifii 
a constancy and heroism which will extort the highest praise from history , 
or where they liaJ collected in a Iiandful on the burning plains of the 
Jumna, and with a valour sublime in its audacity and purpose, were 
besieging in the city of Delhi a vast army. All over the rest of the 
empire men’s minds were agitated by symi)athy and alarm. In the cities 
of Ijower Bengal the timid Baboo mutteicd treason, and the Iniughty 
European trembled for his life. Allahabad liad been the scene of one of 
the most hideous of all the nocturnal massacres. Benares was convulsed ; 
the great city of Calcutta was filled Avitli cruel anxiety. In the midst of 
such terrors it was not wonderful if men took counsel of their fears rather 
than of their rea.son, and called out to their rulers to kill all their enemie.s, 
and to believe all to be their enemies belonging to a race so false and so 
inercilsss and bloody as those who, Hindoo or Mussulman, were kith and 
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kin of the sowara of Nana Sahib and the sepoys of the Mogul. Some of 
the most experienced men in India were led away to join the cry which 
was raised by the timid or the ignorant, and by the sufferers who had too 
many wrongs to avenge to be patient or prudent. Clemency suddenly 
became a crime, a political offence, a traitorous, unfeeling, barbarous 
neglect of duty. There were those who did not scruple to say, “We must 
have vengeance first; then let us talk of justice.” It was precisely the 
occasion when the extreme of seventy and indi'V)riminate punishment 
might have been mistaken and approved for vigour and energy. 

To bravo the ill-feeling of liis own countrymen, to resist the natural 
impulses of poor human nature, to be “just and fear not,” was more than 
greater men than even Lord Canning might have dared in such an emer- 
gency, and yet he did all this and more. He opposed himself to the 
paasions of the hour, jealous of the reputation of his country in time to 
come. He assumed the resjjonsibility of rejecting advice and of directing 
military operations where failure would have been the consummation of 
that luin ho was struggling to avert. Perfectly aware that in any 
uprising lie would be the first victim, he remained at liis post at 
Calcutta, surrounded by native guards, within a few miles of the 
disarmed native grenadiers at Barrackpore, maintaining the dignity of 
a Viceioy and the calm of a man who, not lieedlchs of danger, was 
prepared for the w'orst in the discharge of his duty — the captain who 
Would only sink with the last plunk of his ship. While lie was re- 
Btiainlng the vindictive measures which many would have forced on 
liis (fovernment, Lord Canning was preparing the edge of the sword 
for those who had stiuglit our destruction. An impassable torrent of 
rebellion rolled between him and the great chief who, from the other 
side of the empire, was engaged with gr<*atcr means, the most wonderful 
energy, sagacity, and courage, in the labour of saving and restoring 
our rule. It has been suggested that Lord Catining was not a faithful 
coadjutor of Sir John Lawrence in that critical time when the pro- 
consul of the Punjaub was hurrying on his small battalions to the walls 
of Delhi, but if any one had asked him who followed so sadly the coffin of 
the Grovernor-General in Westminster Abbey a few weeks ago wliether 
Fuch cliargca could be made with justice, we doubt not Sir John Lawrence 
vould have at once repelled them. While civilians were urgent for the 
restoration of power in their pashalics, and soldiers saw but the strategical 
points. Lord Canning was considering the best mode of vindicating the 
Imperial power, and establishing the political pre-eminence of Great 
Biitain hy military operations. 

We need not recall tlie glorious marches, the immortal battles, the 
d<‘fencea and sieges without parallel, which distinguished the first 
phabc of action when we had lecovcred the stunning effects of the 
treacherous blow, but it may be remembered that when Lord Clyde 
defeated the Gwalior Contingent outside Cawiipore, and, pushing np the 
toiuu trunk road, had taken Futteghur, there were loud criea hoard 
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because he retreated, as it was called, to Cawnpore, without attempting 
the invasion of Kohilcund. Lord Canning perceived that any successes 
in the west would be of inferior political importance as long as Oude 
was insurgent, and Lucknow the scat of a royal government, to the 
standard of which every armed man in India would hasten. Supported 
by the adhesion of Lord Clyde to most of his views, the Governor- 
General endured all the taunts and invectives directed .against him by the 
press, and by a considerable portion of the Indian community, while the 
Hritish general lay at Cawnpore collecting troops and a siege train and 
field artillery for an attack on the heart of the rebellion. 

In all the labours necessary for the accomplishment of this object he 
bore a part, just as in the beginning he had bestowed time, thought, and 
active superintendence, on the organization of the successful transport by 
which so many thousands of troops were sent up country from Calcutta 
with comparative ease and comfort, .and rapidity, in .an Indian autumn. 
As soon as the masterly arrangements of Sir Colin Campbell had done 
their work Lord Canning indeed hastened to assert the restoration of 
British rule in Oude in a proclamation which gave some ground for tlie 
accusation of severity against the man who had been so often charged 
with undue leniency and feebleness of government; but the principle laid 
down in that document was perhaps right in the main, and, interpreted by 
Sir James Outram, and subaequontly by Sir R. Montgomery, it certainly 
afforded a basis on which Lord Canning was enabled to found that system 
of giving to the aristocracy of Oude a shaio in the administration of justice 
and a small show of magisterial and squireurchical rights, which has since 
worked with such fair results. Never perhaps has any civilian governor 
been placed in similar relations to a general in the field as those of Lord 
Canning with Lord Clyde. That differences of opinion existed now 
and then is not surprising — but rarely, if ever, have there been such 
readiness of concession, such an entente cordiale in essential matters, and 
such a sincere recognition of mutual good qualities. Wlien Lord Clyde 
crossed the Ganges at Allahabad to complete his work, the winter after 
Rose’s splendid campaign in Central India, he was provided by Lord 
Canning with instructions for the effectual carrying out of the Queen’ 
proclamation of November 2nd, which were angrily att.acked by civilians 
and others, even in the c.amp of the Commander-in-Cliief, but their 
policy and sagacity liavo been demonstrated by subsequent events. Oude 
is now as tranquil as Ireland. It may not be out of place to mention 
here that Lord Canning was most desirous of keeping secret the exact 
nature of those instructions till Lord Clyde was in tlie field. lie had 
drawn them up with his own hand just before the ceremonies at Allaha- 
bad, when the Queen’s proclamation was read. All his staff were fatigued 
and worn out, but Lord Clyde received his despatches after midnight, ere 
be crossed the river, and on opening them he found the elaborate paper 
written in a fair hand, accompanied by a note from Lady Canning, in 
which bhe excused herself for any imperfections in the manuscript because 
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she had, under the circumstances, taken on herself the task of copying out 
the instructions. 

Not many months elapsed subsequently till the Viceroy was enabled 
to proceed on a tour through pacified India, holding his Court with 
unusual magnificence, rewarding the faithful among the faithless, distri- 
buting titles and honours, and presenting to the races of Ilindostan the 
visible type of the restored sovereignty of Great Biitain. The gracious 
lady who had shared all his toils w'as taken fiom him before his own 
career had closed. It ijs not too much to say that a more perfect imper- 
sonation of womanly grace, faith, devotion, and virtue rarely lived than 
Lady Canning. One might liave wished she had lived to enjoy the 
triumph of seeing her huaband’a policy ratified by success, and of hearing 
the voice of praise where once had sounded vitupei ation and calumny ; 
but her gentle nature would have been quite content with a quiet recog- 
nition by the natives of Ilindostan and the people of England of the 
floundneas and policy of his administration. It was the hope of his friends 
that he, too, might have lived to take that part in the councils of the 
nation to which Ins services entitled him, and to which the gratitude of 
the country would have called him ; at least they hoped that he would 
liave li\ cd long enough to give his fellow-countrymen an opportunity of 
showing how they appreciated his services. “ Quis emm virtutem amplec- 
tltur ij)sam, pramia si tolhis?'^ The sad ceremony which opened the 
gates of Westminster Abbey, and gave another giave within its precincts 
to those of iib illustrious dead whom the people delight to honour, was all 
that fate has permitted us to do. 
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'Ihey have ordinarily for a monastery but the houses of the rich, for a cell 
a hired loom, for a chapel the parish church, for cloisters the streets of the 
city or tlic wards of the hospitals ; for a profession obedience, the fear of 
God for a grating, and for a veil a holy modesty.” 

This is what St. Vincent de Paul, who wjis alive two hundred years 
ago, said of the Sisters of Charity ; and his words have been quoted again 
and again, and are quoted still, though two hundred years have passed 
since they were spoken : — “ Let the sisters live at home or abroad,” he 
continues, “ lives as virtuous, as pure, as edifying as though they were 
nuns in their convents.” And farther on he speaks of the respect, the 
cordiality, the affection with which they should serve the poor, no matter 
how vexing and repugnant such service may bo ; and he bids them prefer 
this work even to their spiritual exercises. “ There is this difference,” he 
says, somewhere else, “between nuns and sisters of charity — nuns have only 
their own peifection for an aim, whereas these sisters are devoted like 
ourselves to the service and the deliverance of others.” 

In the days when fcjt. Vincent de Paul, with the aid of Mademoiselle 
Legras, first started the Society of the Sisters of Charity, it was only a very 
humble little enterprise. 'J'hey were simple peasant girls fi'om the pro- 
vinces ; they wore no dress but ibeir pe.asant dress ; they hardly formed :i 
distinct society, but were the helpers and assistants of another charitable 
association much in vogue at one time, namely, that of Dames de la 
Charile. These \\ere for the most j)art the great ladies of tlic day, who at 
first, in the veiy begimiiug of their company, and according to its rules, 
were (‘(jually devoted to the service of the ])oor. liut after a little, though 
the ladies still possessed the means to assist those who were in distress, 
they olteii had not the potver or the goodwill to attend to them personally 
— husbands, engagements, dignities, were in the way, says the Albc 
Maynard, in his history of St. Vincent de Paul. The husbands did > ^ 
wish their wives to expose themselves; or the wives, bred u]) delicately, 
were afraid of contagion, dreaded bad air, like the Marquise de Sable, or 
had not strength to climb up the innumerable steps wliich lead to the 
garrets of the poor, or to perform the ullices necessary to attendance on 
the sick. So they tried to find substitutes, and to send their servants in 
their places; but with these it was no labour of love: the scheme did nut 
prosper, the society, useful as it was, languished, and seemed coming to 
an end, when good St. Vincent de Paul was applied to. And St. Vincent, 
who 'Was a man of expedients, bethought him of one or two girls whom he 
had come across, devoted and warm-hearted, and eager to be of use in the 
world, without money suliicient to enter into a religious order, and yet with 
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no desire for marriage and home life. They — there were but two to begin 
with — ^were placed under the care of Mademoiaelle Legras, a person given 
to good works, and a widow, although she was called by this odd-sounding 
title. By her they were trained and taught, and despatched into different 
parishes to practise the good things they had learned while under her care. 
By degrees their numbers increased more and more : soon they had pene- 
trated into the schools, into the prisons, into the hospitals. Sick people, 
and young children, and prisoners, and captives they tried to help. 
Everywhere pcoj)lc were asking for them — the work was ready for the 
workers. The King and the Queen, and other charitable persons, sub- 
hcribed for their maintenance, but their way of life was so frugal, that 
two hundred francs, and sometimes oven fifty 6cu8 a year, sufficed for the 
keep of each one of them. 

In 1G55 the sisters of charity, servants of the poor, were raised to the 
riuik of a distinct company, or confrerie, under tlie direction of St. Vincent, 
and with Mademoiselle Legraa for a superior. From year to year, on the 
25th of March, they were to renew their vows; and so they do still, for 
the order is a secular and not a religious order, and the vows are not 
perpetual. The ruiea are biinple, and not in great number. Everything 
is to be in coininoii : they arc to dress and live in a uniform manner, on 
the model of the principal house. Of outward mortification but little is 
prcsciibed, as it is iucomputililc with their other duties: inward mortifi- 
cation is to be unceasing. They are to prefer all the most disagreeable and 
unpleasant employments, — to wish lor the most uncomfortable places, the 
most painful sejiaratioiis, and exiles. They arc' to be ready to obey in all 
things ; tin y are to Ioa e and help one another, but to make no particular 
friendships ; they are to pay and receive no visits without permission and 
necessity ; tlicy are to rise at four and go to bed at nine, and to be 
constantly employed even in their recreations. If they are ill they 
are to content themselves with the ordinary fare of poor people, for 
servants are not to be better treated than their masters. Schoolmis- 
tresses are to prefer the poor cliildren to the children of the rich, and 
see they are not despised. Sisters in villages, who live in couples, are 
more especially to love and to help one another, — to teach little beggars 
on the road, to instruct the girls who are out in the fields with their Hocks : 
sisters in hospitals have their own peculiar duties, and rules, and direc- 
tions. They are one and all to keep themselves from the mere suspicion 
of evil, and to be humble, and simple, and charitable, and good to the 
poor and the unhappy, — all of which are things much more easy to 
prescribe than to follow out. But these good sisters seem in a wonderful 
measure to have done as they were bid. 

A few years ago two of them landed at Folkestone, in their big flap- 
ping caps, intending to come to London and do what good deeds lay in 
their power ; but the custom-house officers would not let them through 
in their monastic dress, and as it was part of their rule never to lay it 
aside, they weie forced to cross the water again, and go back, with tbair 
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kind intentions and big flapping caps. It is odd to mark wbicb of 
these slioiild count first, good deeds or big caps — ^liow the first may be 
given up, the latter never. Now-a-days the laws, or the custom-house 
officers, arc more lenient, and have ceased to wage war with starched 
cambric : sisters may go about, and be kind, in what dress they please. 
Only a day ago, on a quiet country liigli road, we passed a nun going along 
by a hedge : slie was all in blue and in white ; the hedge looked green with 
recent rain, tlie sky was tossed with gray clouds, — blue, and gray, and 
shilling green, — I can S(*e it before me now. And now it has come to pass, 
that ill tlie place where, of all others, they were most wanted, — in tho 
midst of Clinic, and dirt, and poverty, and evil speaking, tliesc good, 
gentle, silent, white-capped sisters have taken up their abode. 

It is always a little surprising when, after having known people for 
ever bo long, you are told, or they tell you, or you find out, something 
about them, which makes them seem quite different persons in your eyes, 
and it often happens in the same w’ay, that after having passed a hundred 
times through perfectly familiar scones and places, you discover some- 
thing, the existence of which you had never even thought of, which quite 
changes their aspect in your eyes. It may be a pleasant, sunshiny little 
row you have taken a fancy to — laburnum trees, children on the door- 
steps, flowers in the windows, little trucks W'ith oranges and crockery 
j)asBing and n-passing. One day yon go in, perhaps, to No. 8. You find 
a family in each room, two scolding old women in the kitchen ; the 
eliildren arc tw'iris, and belong to the starving flyman upstairs. Ne.\t 
door lives more trouble, more aches and pains, and twins, and emptiness ; 
and you are told that tliey have got the small-pox at No. 10. You never 
go down the row again witli the same satisfaction; or perhaps you are 
nut the same person you were before you went into No. 8. 

Or it may be the otlier v/^ay, as in Westminster; and if you happen to 
have conic across the park under the trees, and have passed Queen’s Square 
and Park Place, and travelled along the narrow streets which lead to the 
Abbey, you may have looked up at the old towers as they dominate over 
the city, and then into tlie faces which passed you as you went along, and 
in them you may have seen, with a hopeless, helpless glance, some of the 
griefs, and the wants, and troubles, older than the towers themselvc^ 
which are clustering round about them. But if by chance, in this dreary 
slough of rags, of grime, and of necessity, you come across your old 
friend Christian coming safe, though rather dirty, out of the mire ; or, 
kind Help, with his friendly hand outstretched, walking about to see 
whom he can relieve, the slough docs not seem quite so terrible any more 
— so dark, so hopeless, so gloomy. 

In the Westminster slough, in Park Street, not on the side where all the 
windows look into the park, but on the cheap, silent, quiet side of the 
row, one of those brown old houses is a little convent of Socurs de Charite. 
It is at No. 12, on the left-hand side: there is a plate on the door — “ The 
Sisters of Chaiity of St. Vincent de Paul.” Help has taken up his abode 
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there, and is holding out a kindly hand to certain luckless Christians. 
Some arc very small Christians — they cannot speak plain, many of them, to 
tell their wants. Little feeble arms and legs ; wistful faces, with wondering 
eyes; small garments slipping off grimy little backs and shoulders: what 
a pathetic little cro^vd it is, and with it elders, wearier, more sick, more 
suffering pcrliaps, but not half so touching in their ugly sorrows. 

What comes out of the brown house ? A great deal of kindness, 
food for some of the hungry gasping mouths, good words for the sick, 
care for the deserted children ; — six visitors in slim grey drosses, with 
white caps, and rosaries tied round their waists, w'ho thread the little 
nairow streets all round about. Tlio people used to call them butterflies, 
because of tliis flapping head-dress, but they arc used to it now, and 
liardly heed tliem as they come and go. It was exciting ai first to walk 
a little way in the street alongside one of the sisters, but scarcely 
an}'bo(ly paid the slightest attention as wc passed by. 

d'he sister went walking over the stones in her clumay, rough shoes, 
and turned down presently by a very narrow passage. As she walked 
along she unwittingly made the subject of one picture and then another. 

I for gray clothes harmonized with the grimy hues all about her, her white 
cap caught the faint gleam of London sunshine, her cloth dress fell in 
straight folds. Up a narrow wooden staircase, and then through a wooden 
door, and as wc come into a long whitewashed, dilajudated room, there is 
an outcry of oliildish voices, and they all come trooi)ing up to stare at 
us. One little thing, sitting on the floor, instantly begins to chatter — 
‘‘ Loot dore ! Loot dere 1 Loot, loot, loot ! ” says slie, and she takes up 
bits of a red-flannel fiock in her poor little fingers, and shows them 
lo u*', and then, when the frock has been looked at, there is a wonderful, 
heauliful piece of black gimp round the sleeve, which is making her so 
\ciy happy. 

When they ask her who made the pretty new frock, she says, 
“ Sipi)Gr, loot dere 1 ” Loot dere is another delightful piece of gimp on 
the other sleeve ; and Sipper must be the other sister who is standing by. 
The children standing round tell us that this little girl’s name is Mary, 
and then a boy called Johnny tells his, and then Felix and Tommy tell 
1 heirs, then all the otliers tell theirs. They were little Paddies, almost 
all, as well as I could make out. One tiny creature said its name 
was O’Toole, or something very like. (Why should it be ludicrous, some- 
how, for a baby to be called O’Toole ?) All down each side of the wall 
btaiid a row of little beds, and at the end of the room there is a little 
altar, with a small bed on eitlicr side for some infant Samuel to sleep 
ni. There was a low casement looking into the street, a cupboard, a 
big towel-horse, and, in the middle of the room, just in front of the 
altar, a cradle was standing, and in the cradle lay a poor little child, who 
was dying of water on the brain. 

Meanwhile, all the other children had run along the room to show us 
^hich were their beds^ aud stood, like small sentinels, at the foot of each. 
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Johnr»y was particularly active, and pointed out the sister of the baby 
wlio was dying, and seemed to lead the sports, and to head a little 
band that was running round and round us almost the whole time. The 
sick little baby and its pale-faced sister were the children of a poor man 
who had no wife to look after thorn, and who sent them here, for he 
could not mind them himself. One wee little creature, with bony arms, 
and a pinched face, and gleaming dark eyes, and a sore chin, was sitting 
on the floor staring at us weirdly, and thumping a little piece of wood upon 
the ground. The sisters said that was the child who had nearly ditd of 
being starved : it did not look now as if it could ever get well ; but they 
fiiniled, and assured us it was doing nicely. The children seem to have 
names for one another. One little girl they all call Garibaldi. There 
was another, a little stunted creature who was sitting in a chair, with 
a big frilled nightcap on. The other children call it grandmother. 
'Fhc sisters said poor little grandmother was five years old, but she 
scarcely looked thj-co. You could almost guess the history of the poor 
little lives as you looked into the children’s pale faces. Sister Stephanie, 
Avho had brought us in, picked up the little girl with the red frock, and 
stood smiling at the children as they trolted round and round her. 

1 don’t suppose that she wa.s thinking of the same things as those 
which 1 was putting into lier mind. 1 don’t suppose she was saying to 
herself what other people siiy to themselves when they s'^e nuns, with 
children clinging to their veils and playing with their rosaries. Is there 
any more pretty, more sad, more pathetic sight to be seen ? Here are the 
little ones growing up and coming into the world : here are the ciders, 
who would fain be out of it, and who have turned away, and thought to 
fihuL it out with their black veils or white flapping caps. Who can revolt 
against the liws of heaven? who can cease to be in the woild and of if 
until the hour comes for Iiiin to go? Priests and nuns are not less human 
creatures than the men and women outside the convent walls ; cabbages 
sprout ill the convent garden exactly as they do in the fields all round 
.about; dry bread and water must taste the same in the refectory there, or 
in the parlour at home. You have thought harshly of your neighboui 
next door, or of the brother or sister who kneels beside you in the chai t.. 
You have said your piayors oul.siJc the bars or within tlicm. You liave 
liad your hopes, your disapjiointmcnts, your likes, your dislikes. One 
man’s self-denial is shown by battling for liirnself with temptation; another 
who may possess the gift, perhaps, in a greater measure, may be able to 
place his affairs in a second person’s hands, and so be content to put awny 
his own inclinations, and blindly obey. But all the same ; it is the same 
world, the same combinations of gifts of good, of ill, of light, of darkness, 
which you can no more escape than you can jump into the planet Venus. 

The afternoon sun had come shining into the room. When we were 
gone, the sister who was in charge would go back to her place between 
the altar and the cradle ; the children had begun to forget all about us. A 
little company was entrenched in a castle behind tlie towel-horse, another 
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little group was sUintling peering out through the open window into 
the quiet street below. A child standing near the door made a little 
s[)eech and siiid, “ Dood-b}', and bless ’on, and taro you don’t fall ; ” and 
then anotlier little thing, ever so small, peeped from behind her, and 
prattled, “ Dooby, a beasouatareoufa,” all over again. And then the door 
sljut upon all the children’s clatter, on the laughter and the chattering, on 
the sister working by the altar, and tlic baby in its cradle, dying. 

Sister Stephanie, coming away Avith us, said, “ That is whiit we con- 
sider a nice easy j)lace.” All the nursemaids in London should have been 
ac hand to hear I “ There arc thirteen babies who live there, besides extern 
infanta,” says the report, The humo sister niakc's the clothes, attends to 
the cleanliness, feeding, and general care of all the children permanently 
kejit in the nursery.’’ 

J think kind Sister Steplianie, wdicn she had spoken, remembered her 
rules, for she said, smiling still, that for all thal, she Inul rathei bo wlierc 
she was. 8hc told us that she had got up at four o’cloedt that morning — 
but one can look in the rules of two hundred years ago to see how she 
had spent the day. 

In the house ilseb' there w.os not much to look at; bare floors and 
Aialls, Avith a crmifix in each rtioni, and a picluro here and there, A lay 
sister, in a black quilled cap, had let xis into the little boauled parlour. I 
saw Cardinal AViseuiau hanging on tlic Avail, and St. Vincent de Paul, and 
the Aonerablc ISIademoiselh' Legras, the llrst superior oJ‘ tho older. She 
had an amiable iace, and a long nose, and Avas sitting in an arm-chair. On 
the table lay a little flat book, Avith a list of subscriptions. What becomes 
of these subscriptions 1 lu'ed not say. The house is bare, the food is 
scanty and meagre; the sisters’ dresses arc darned and Avoin ; their bIiocb 
are rough and clumsy, Put then oiitsido is a crowd avIio live in houses 
even more empty, AAdiose clothes are lags, whose troubles are countless. 
“At half-past tw'clvc,” says the report, “there is a distribution to the poor 
and the sick, who have lieen visited, according to the ability of the house. 
Fv)od, lea, and sugar are given, and, Avhero possible, the rents of any deserving 
poor in danger of being turned out into the streets are paid to the landlord. 
The sisters devoted to the poor preside over the daily distribution.” 

Sister Stephanie said A\diat Avas hardest to bear Avaa the constant disap- 
pointment they met with among the poor. Everybody, however, must 
look for this, for, after all, poor people cannot be expected never to go 
Avroiig any more than rich people, and their standard is diflerent to the 
btandard of those who are more well to do in the Avorld. 

The superioress of the little community came in presently to speak to 
Mrs. H., who had brought me. She was quite young, Avith a charming 
unaffected manner, speaking very pretty English, and not at all coming 
up to our orthodox Protestant idea of Avhat a superior should be. Some- 
^ body lias since told mo that she was one of the Soeurs de Charity who did 
iucli good service in the Crimea. I am very much tempted to quote here 
u little sentence out of the Abb6 Maynard’s account, in which he contrasta 
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his sisters with our Sisters of Mercy. But it is not for me or for any one 
else to put the salt of good deeds into a balance. Who can count them ? 
Who can perform them at pleasure ? Who can measure and mete 7 What 
man can judge his own doings, how much less his neighbours’ ? But 
still we can be thankful for all the good which we see round about us. 
And unselfishness and charity and mercy are good in any dress, in any 
language, in any heart, Catholic or Protestant, Jew, Turk, infidel, or 
heretic, unto which tlio same good gifts have been vouchsafed, coming 
from the same Great Source of all. 

The superioress said there was but little to see in their house : what 
there was she would be glad to show us. Upstairs, sitting at two tables, 
were the usual little girls sewing, who seem to spring up, with their little 
thimbles ready and needles threaded, wherever charitable institutions 
flourish. Some of them were little orplians adopted by the sisters, and 
entirely kept by them; others were day boarders who came to learn. 
They looked rosy, and bonny, and happy ; the littlcr they were the bigger 
stitches they took. Some of them were working beaulifully, and making 
smart little frocks for little Catholic babies — little Protestant caps and bibs 
are doubtless manufactured elsewhere. 1’hey did ]f\sson8 in the morning, 
and sewed in the afternoon. It was the lay sister in the black cap who 
taught them to work, and who was standing over them now, tacking and 
snijiping in a decided business-like manner. “ She can’t talk English,” 
said the superior, in her friendly way — “ only enough to scold the little 
girls.” But the little girls only laughed too, and did not look nnich afraid, 
or as if they got many scoldings. 

While INfrs. II. was talking to the children, I turned round and hap- 
pened to sec a little picture ready painted, like ono of Mrs. Henriette 
BroAvne’s in the Great Exhibition. An inner room, a yelloiv AvaU, light 
flooding in through the windoAV, and a little group of children at a table, 
with tAvo grey sisters standing over them — grey and while in their pretty 
convent dress, and still and silent as is their way. One Avondered, sc(*ii)g 
a sight BO strange to one’s unfamiliar eyes, AAhethcr this was really 
England, London, Avithin the sound of tin* Abbey bells, or Pari.', u- 
Bruges, or Brussels, with the towers of Notre Dame, or St. Join., or 
St. Gudule, chiming the hours outside. 

Wc Avent upstairs again with Sister Stephanie, 'to bo slioAvn the little chapel 
in which a priest, who comes across the park, says mass for the sisters every 
morning. It was a pretty little chapel, Avith a faint scent of incense and a dim 
light. Speaking from a, heretical point of vioAV, I cannot say that we care 
much for lace, or for artificial flowers, or that we associate them habitually 
with devotional feeling. Red cushions, cherubim tombstones, square pew's, 
and mahogany pulpits, arc not in themselves one Avhit more sacred object.'i 
than the cotton lace, and flowers, and flower-pots of the Roman Catholic 
faith. Only from long habit, they mean Sunday chimes and church-going 
to us Protestant folks, and we cling to them, and like them, and gladly 
kneel down in the midst of them. And no doubt to a Catholic bred up 
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nmongst them, the little altars, and images, and bowers, and candlesticks, 
speak a same familiar language. 

For we all know how they can talk sometimes, those little bits of wood, 
or paper, or rag, or what not. Who docs not now and then iu his journey 
come across some little broken relic or- other, telling its own little touching 
story — tolling, perhaps, of a whole living life of tenderness and forbear- 
ance, of kind deeds, kind words spoken years and 3^cara ago, and after long 
silence, conjured up by this littlo talisman, and beginning to speak again ? 

Just out-side the little chniicl, coming out into tbe passage once more, I 
was \ery much interested by seeing a bandbox, w^hicli seemed the last 
tiling one woidd luivc expected to find in a convent. The sister laughed, 
and said it would not be of much uso to her. It belonged to one of the day- 
comers; and then in the superioress’s cabinet there was another sur- 
prising vanity — a beautiful yellow silk quilt, wdiich tlio sisters were 
making for some Catliolic lady out in the world. 

Tlic superioress told us a litth* about her w'ork, speaking quite simply 
and touchingly of tlio terrible distress and trouble which she had come 
across. In I’uris, she said, there was great misery, but not such misery as 
this. Tlu're are bureaux de blenfaisaiice and more means and appliances 
for relief, and then she told us of a poor w'oman and a child, almost 
dead of slarvalion wlicn they tbund them out: that was the thin little 
child whom wc saw iu the nursery. 

A friend has sent me a list of ever so many sad cases she had been 
told of by a bister. It is the same tragedy j)laycd over day after day in 
one garret and another, cm the same dismal bare boards — shall wc be the 
audience? Here is a woman, after twenty years, turned out of doors by 
her husband, and she and her mother are found in a dark garret, the old 
■woman lying on the bare floor, cold, liungry, sufteiing and torn by cruel 
illness — neither of them knowing wlmrc to Inrn. Then comes an aban- 
doned family in Old Pye Slreet, wdierc all the children arc dying of small- 
pox, whom these kind sisters nurse and tend.* I’lien there is a woman 
dying in a hoa]>ital. Her great care and anxiety is for her little boy 
ol ten years old, wdio lives by leading a blind man about the streets. 

Sibter I finds him out after her death, in the most horrible state, 

dressed in rags, and covered with vermin. The good si&lers send the 
little boy oft to an orphanage in Belgium, and the little boy turns 

out a good little boy, too, and now writes them back charming little 
letters. And then come some generalities that are only more sad because 
they are talked of as matters of course. Wives in consumption, wasting 
away from want of food; drunken fathers’ children crying; and lastly 
' comes a tipsy beggar--woman, whose baby, I am glad to say, is ssCfe out 
f't her drunken bauds, and running about in the nursery with Johnny and 
kclix, and all the other little things. 

Tliere are dens in Westminster where no respectable people dare go; 

* This case is well known, and got into the new'spapers at the time. 
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streets and alleys where the houses arc built so close together that scarcely 
more than one person can pass along at a time. Persons who visit the 
poor in some of these localities choose days and hours when the men are 
away from home; they dare not go when they are there. Fights in the 
streets, insults, brutality, drunkenness, swearing and brawling, and 
then all the children prattling and playing in the dirt, and stirring 
the gutters round about, and looking on with their round eyes ; and 
the geese cackling, and the women standing at the doors with their 
babies; and then, perhaps, three or four people shrieking and yelling, and 
rolling over and over in the middle of the road: — one need not go into 
the dens of Westminster to see such scenes as these; and one turns away 
and comes out into the broad streets again, glad to escape out of this 
Hades into which one had strayed. But into this brawling grimy land 
the quiet sisters pass without fear or hesitation ; they glide along like 
kindly ghosts of the living women they used once to be; they enter the 
houses ; they stand by the sick patients ; people send for them, and they 
come. No one harms them, and the men themselves, instead of ill- 
treating, respect them and help them in every way. More people come to 
them for help than they are able (o assist. Sister I. (who is a real person, 
though initials always sound somcljow like myths) says it is the most 
painful task to be obliged to lefuse relief, us they aie of^cn obliged to do, 
from having no 7uoie to give. They cun liud use for anything and every- 
thing that people will send them; clothing they are most thankful for, 
and the .smallest sums. Besides the nursery and the little orphanage, and 
the visiting and the nursing, the sisters hold a night-school every evening. 
“ This evening class of the roughest and most neglected young men in the 
parish,” say.s the re])ort — and I have heard the same thing from other 
quarters — “has Avorkod an extraordinary change in the paiish. Many 
who have been drunkards, and leading a most depraved life, have opened 
their hearts like children to the sisters.” 

Old Pye Street, Orchaid Street, and Duck Lane, I read (still in the 
report), are the worst and most miserable localities. In Old Pye Street 
the habitual course of vice i.s too fearful to be described. “ Common 
lodging-houses are congregated there of the worst description, altern *^mg 
with thieves’ dens — of all houses the most difficult to enter — knots of 
wretched, abandoned women, with all quality and likeness of womanhood 
blotted out and trampled under foot — ruffianly men, whose faces are 
branded with every vice — boys and girls, in the very earliest youth, hope- 
lessly hardened and depraved, and whose only object in life is to corrupt, 
and destroy the bodies and souls of others — ^grimed, unswept, unwashed, 
undrained houses, falling to pieces, rotting with neglect and dirt.” Here 
are enemies enough for these kindly little champions to battle with, and 
it would seem hard indeed to withhold from them a helping hand in 
their brave fight with the dragons that are overrunning the land. 

As I write of the brave deeds of these sisters of charity, it seems to 
me hard not to say one word of the work of other sisters, not Catholics, 
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but of our own persuasion, who haTe also put on straight-out dresses, and 
devoted their lives to the service of their neighbours. All round about, 
wherever one turns, one finds more and more people at work and trying 
to do good, until one almost wonders that there are other people remaining 
to be worked upon and to be done good to. 

And yet there they are, in vaster, greater numbers than the ScEurs da 
Charitd themselves, or the sisters, or the visitors, or the deaconesses. 
There are gi-eat institutions established here and there, Clure with all its 
ramifications, Margaret Street, and many more, and every day new ones 
are springing up. At No. 50 in Burton Creseent, there is a modest little 
establishment, working very quietly and simply, and benefiting the j)Oor 
folks and the wicked in Somers Town and King’s Cross. It is under the 
direction of the clergy of the district ; a few sisters are living together ; 
they wear dark blue gowns, and very white caps. Those I saw were 
quite young ; there happened to be but two, I think, at home in tho 
house. They have a little hospital on the first floor, a little school, and a 
little chapel ; they are district visitors, and they say that they could not 
go about among the poor as they do were it not for their dress. Tliere is 
nothing pretty or picturesque about the place; it is peiTectly bare and 
uncomfortable. The young lady who took me over it, said that everything 
connected with their work was so well arranged tliat not one of them had 
too n>uch on her hands ; the superioress herself had not more simple, 
kindly ways than this well-bred young lady in her blue dre.-^s. She took 
me all over the house, into the trim little chambers, the school-room, the 
chapel. In the infirmary another blue sister was s-tanding in the window 
at work; a sick girl Avas sitting in an arm-chair, a rad-looking woman 
lying in her bed. In a little closet opening out of the loom is a bed for 
the sister who attends them by night; they take it by tuins to do this. 
It was all very quiet and rather dull perhaps, and yet practical and gentle, 
and capable of much good, so it seemed to me. 

I should like to say more, but I can think of nothing more interesting 
than the young ladies themselves, devoted to their Avork, nursing the sick, 
teaching little maid-servants to sew and to cook, spending their kindly 
}()Uth in quiet good efforts. They, too, have published a little report 
and list of subscriptions. The report says that the experiment — for as yet 
it can be considered as little more — proves the immense advantage of 
organized Avoman’s Avork. A large amount of good has already been 
effected, and they (it is the clergyman and managers who arc speaking) 
feel assured that it only requires further development to be, with God’s 
blessing, eminently useful to His church. 

I cannot help contrasting with this the life which some other people 
have no doubt considered as eminently u.seful to the Church. Somebody 
has said somewhere that we have yet to learn to be tolerant of intole- 
lance. To us Protestants the life of a Poor Clare Colettine* docs indeed 

* “ At half-past four they rise, and after morning prayers make tho Way of the 
CioMj which is followed by prime and teree of the Divine office, the little hours of tho 
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seem intolerable. It is q7iite a relief to turn again to the friendly sisters 
of charity, and to say what I have neglected until now to sjiy, that they 
have secured a plot of land in a convenient situation, and are going to 
build and enlarge their orphanage and their nursery. Here is a pietty 
itory of one of the children, that my friend has sent me : — 

One of the Jesuit fathers had been for a long time working very hard 
to establish the boot and shoo work in Westminster, and had finally suc- 
ceeded in doing so. One morning a little girl called one of the sisters 
and said, “ Sister, I have been dreaming.” 

“ Well, what have you dreamt ? ” 

“ I dreamt I was in heaven, and I saw Father there. He was so 

high in heaven, and had a beautiful crown on his head, and it was all 
made of little shoes.” 

And so here and there are people at work, and as each day comes to 
an end, so much has been done to try and do away the evil thereof. Who 
has not sometimes wondered by whom, and in what manner, the best life 
is being lived — in silken dress or horsehair, in a busy active world or in a 
silent quiet one ; by eager spirits burning for the truth, by doubtful ones 
humbly seeking ? All these questions people must answer, in their own 
difierent wa)s, lor themselves, from their own difFcrent points of view'. 
While the people in the woiJJ have been coming and going on their 
busy errands; while tlio I’oor Claie has been reciling her endless lauds 
and litanies; wdiile the poor have been holding patiently in their garrets, 
or brawling in the btreeis ; while the deaconesses and sisters have been 
tending their sick; while men have been labouring out in the fields, 
maids busy iit their homely work in the houses, armies marching about 
the w'orld, sailors tossing in their ships on the seas, fiithers working lor 
their homes, mothers tending their liouseholds ; while men and women 
have been d^ing and weeping, marrying and gathering in their stores; 
while the sisters have been decking the chapel with flowers; the world — 
a little infinite point in space — has been travelling on for millions of miles, 
carrying all the people, all the works, all the care, the sisters, the chapel, 
the llow'crs along with it. 

offiec of the Blessed Viigin, and \uriou3 prayers. At half-past six, preparation lor 
Iioly communion ; seven, mass ; after communion an hour's thanksgiving, then llic 
whole rosary is said aloud. At nine they go to work till eleven, at twelve dinner — tlio 
first meal of tlie day ; alter dinner, a quarter of an hour for grace, vespers, and com- 
pline of our Lady, and a procession in lionour of the Sacred Heart. Half-past one, 
W’ork is resumed ; at half-past three litanies, matins, and lauds of the Blessed Virgin; 
at four, vcsjiers of Divine office ; at fne, meditation till six ; at six, collation — a few 
onnccs of bread and a little beer ; at half-past six, recommendation of benefactor**, 
compline, and prayers. At half-past seven the nuns go to their cells, and at eight aio 
in bed. They rise at eleven, say matins and lauds, and the chaplet of the holy souls 
is followed by nn hour’s meditation ; at two the sisters go to bod again, to begin the 
(lay anew at half-jiast four. A w'caiy life it may seem to read of,” says the little book, 
“ but not so to those wlio lead it in peace and joy ; and at the occasional recreations 
nothing is more remarkable than their spirit of joyous gladness.” — lieb'gious Orders f 
by the Author of Eastern Hospitals, p. 120, 
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HE rooms are fitted np with all kinds 
of curious, interesting, and instruc- 
tive objects, models of steam-engines, 
of steam -boats, of steam printing- 
presses, of iron ships, of life-boats, 
and lighthouses for saving vessels, 
and rifled gvins for destroying them. 

Tliei 0 ai e huge maps hung upon 
the walls, showing the very latest 
portion of the world that has been 
discovered, and the only surviving 
ovplorer of the expedition who made 
the discovery is j>resent to explain 
and tell all about it. Another 
tjuveller is expounding, with the aid 
of a pUn of the bones, and a full- 
](’ngth poi trait of the creature in a complete state, the manners, customs, 
and personal appearance of the very latest discovery in natural history. 
r<)iLiaits of the last thing out in the way of pre-Adamite monsters are 
also to be seen, being a portion of one toe, in a fossil state, of a new species 
of megatheinini — very rare. 

There arc busts of celebrated philosophers, statesmen, and poets, 
portraits on the walls of the most distinguished civil engineers, chemists, 
g('olo£^ists, comparative anatomists, Arctic explore) s, and Eastern travellers. 

There are fragments of the last city of almost fabulous antiquity dug 
up out of the earth and put together again on paper, and there is adiuge 
nugget of goM from the last of the “ diggius.” Also there are microscopes 
tlnough vvliich yon may gaze at the wondrous beauties to be seen in the 
loot of a frog, and telescopes through which you may gaze at the stars. 

Ai tists are showing their drawings to admiring amateurs, or pompous 
collectors, or purse-proud patrons. 

And there is an electric battery in one corner of the room, at which 
lailics and gentlemen may be shocked as much as they like. 

There arc to be seen in the vast ciowd which is pouring in and 
pouring out a great variety of men and women, eminent in their various 
pursuits. There are litciary lions, artistic celebrities, famous lecturers 
tipon science, distinguished inventors in mechanics, discoverers of planets: 
Some with the lialf mild, half wild, slightly eccentric, and wholly 
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abstracted look i\liich is characteristic of many of the class; others 
with an eager, thoughtful look ; others again witli an energetic, adven- 
turous appearance — almost all interesting, none commonplace. They 
have generally a cheerful, placid appearance, as they talk to one another, 
exchange ideas, or criticise some new invention, or drink tea. 

If iiistruction does not bore you too much, and you arc not .averfac to 
informing your mind with new facts, it is possible that in one such 
evening, by keeping j’our eyes open, and your e.irs also, you may learn 
more useful knowledge than is to be acquired in, suppose we say, all the 
balls in the season, or out of the season. 


utith 

Ills life was one grand battle with old 'J'ime. 

From morn to noon, from noon to Aveaiy night. 

Ever he foiiglit as only strong men fight ; 

And so he pushed out of his golden prime 
Into grim huaiy muiihoud ; and he knew 
No rest from that great conflict, till he giew 
Feeble and old, eic years could make him so. 

Then on a bed of jiain he laid his head, 

As one soie-ppont with labour and witli woe; 

‘‘Rest comes at last; I thank tliee, God,” he said. 

Death came; upon his brow laid chilly hands, 

And whispered, “ Vanquished 1 ” But he gas^ied out, “ No^ 
I am the Victor now ; for unto lands 
Wheie Time’s dark shadow cannot fall, I go.” 


J. W. K. 
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There ia an impatient intolerance of the facts of human nature, when 
exhibited in Literature, which the unhappy cowardice of authors tenda 
more and more to foster. That which every one knows to be true in Life, 
is resolutely shunned in Literature. Daily experience impresses us with 
the fact, tluit owing to one infirmity or another, no man ia a hero to his 
valet ; but although we refuse to see with valet-eyea, and know full well 
that the hero is a hero, let the talk of the servants’ hall be what it may, our 
authors timidly stand in awe of valet-criticism, and carefully suppi'css 
every detail which might provoke it. History remorselessly chronicles 
the w'eukncsses, defects, vices, and even sins of men who have, in spite of 
tlioae, been benefuctors of the race, and of men who serve as the great 
exemplars of ambitious youth. But Biography knows nothing of such 
heiocs. All the defects of its hero must be proved to have been misunder^ 
stood merits. If he squinted, it wdll not have been more than a gentleman 
ought to squint ; if he deseittd his wife, it will have been the wife’s fault ; 
if he betrayed his fiiend, it will have been from motives of the loftiest 
patriot ism. 

The lues Jjoswdliana, as Macaulay chiistencd it, ia, as Boswell 
siileiididly piovcd, compatible with the most open-eyed recognition and 
the most fearless presentation of every defect and infirmity. But less 
courageous wiiters imitate Boswell’s idolatry, and shrink from Boswell’s 
candour. Almost every other biographer would have presented Johnson 
as “ the SMge ” in the abstract ; he gave us the man in the concrete ; and 
his biogiaphy is immortal in consequence. There is perhaps as much 
imbecility as insincerity in the Juror biographicus. A mind of reasonable 
stiength will, even in its most fervent enthusiasm, keep its eyes open to 
the fact.s; and if the facts declare that a man gained lasting love and 
veneration from those who knew him, in spite of errors, short-comings, 
and infirmities, bodily or mental, these will be recognized as part of 
human imperfection, not as deductions from real human worth. 
Unhaj)pily, the biographer trembles for his hero if a stain be allowed to 
appear on his garments. He argues like a lawyer in presence of a jury, 
resolute to make black yedlow, if not absolutely white ; and like the paid 
advocate, he is reckless in blackening the characters of every witness 
opposed to his client. 

In consequence of this radical mistake on the part of almost all biogra- 
phers, the paradox is true, that we must not look to a biography for a veridical 
account of a hero ; to gain some definite image of him, we must look else- 
^'hcre. Such, we regret to say, is notably the case with Mrs. Oliphant’a 
Life of Edward Irving — a book written witli more love than ability : a 
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book of deep interest, and, in some respects, of worth; but not a good 
biography. Scattered through the two large volumes, there are letters 
and anecdotes which give us glimpses of Irving; but the man himself 
remains as mythical as before. It does not appear that Mrs. Oliphant 
knew him personally; nor has she made sufficiently clear to herself the 
v/holc character of the man. At any rate, she does not present a clear 
image in her book. We arc left to guesses, founded on the few details 
hero given; and these are somewhat confused by the rhetorical exuberance 
of the presentation. She has cleared up certain points which were 
obscure ; and has convinced us of the deep sincerity and apostolic 
singleness of the man whom many thought to be a charlatan, and some 
sneered at as a maniac. For this our thanks are due. But this is almost 
all. That -Irving was a man of striking asi)ect, w’^e know, for we had 
seen him ; that he was a preacher with a thrilling voice and manner, we 
know, for 'W'e had heard him ; but our knowdedge now does not extend 
much farther, except, as just hinted, that we can no longer doubt hia 
sincerity. 

Nevcrthcdcss, witli many drawbacks, the book is deeply moving. It 
is the story of an ardent nature, not eminently endowed with intellect, but 
strong in enlhusiasni, in moral puiity and in certain oratorical gifts, 
suddenly tried with the trials of prosperity and the trials of adversity; at 
first followed as a nine days’ wonder, and then, “ when Fashion went her 
idle way,” neglected as a charlatan. 

Cortes, il no nicritait 
Ni cot cxc(''s d’honnciir, ui cetto indignitc.” 

lie had not the intellectual strength which conhl enable him to sustain 
the part of a prophet. lie was free from the worldlincss and craft which 
would have seduced him into chaidalanism. Simple and weak, earnest 
and credulous, he was a dupe and a victim ; and the story of his fall is 
one of great pathos. 

Mrs. Oliphant docs not attempt to discriminate. She sees no fault. 
Even when narrating an anecdote which plainly enough betrays living’s 
overweening vanity, it is not the vanity which arrests her, but the suscep- 
tibility of Chalmers, who is thus sneered at for being hurt : — 

“ The length of the preliminary sei-vicc seems to have troubled the 
“ great Scotch preacher (Chalmers) mightily. lie appears to have felt, 
“ with true professional disgust, the w'earing out of that audience, which 
“ properly belonged not to Irving, but to himself. Long after he recurs 
“ to the same incident in a conversation with Mr. Gurney. *I undertook 
** ‘ to open Irving’s new church in Loudon,’ says the discontented divine. 
“ ‘ The congregation, in their eagerness to obtain scats, had already been 
“ ‘ assembled three hours. Irving said he would assist me by reading a 
‘ chapter for me. lie chose the longest in the BihUy and went on for an 
< hour and a half. On another occasion he offered me the same aid, 
“ ‘ adding, “ I can be short.” I said, “ IIow long will it take you ? ” “ Only 
‘ an hour and forty minutes.” ’ Such an indiscretion was likely to go 
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to the heart of the waiting preacher. Dr. Chalmers never seems to have 
“ forgotten that impatient interval, during which he had to sit by silent, 
** and see his friend take the bloom of expectation off the audience, which 
“ had not come to hear Irving, but Chalmers.” 

Although the samples of eloquence given in these volumes arc samples 
of mere wordines'*, and never indicate any intellectual eminence, the letters 
exhibit a very beautiful spirit. Considering that Ir^ ing was reared in 
the intolerant Scotch Church, it is interesting to find him writing to his 
wife that a IVIr. Cox, who had travelled, “ delighted me with one declara- 
“ tion, that in the Catholic churches of Ikily he had never heard a sermon 
“ (though he had heard many) which breathed of saints’ days and other 
“ mummeries, but alvrays of solid theology, deep piety, and much unction, 
“ and that he had met with many whom he believed most spiritual. My 
“ dear, I have often more concern about the issric of the intellectual forms 
“ of our own Church, which tend to practical and theoretical infidelity, 
“ than of the sensual forms of the Romish Church, which do tend to snper- 
“ Rtition, and still preserve a faith, though it be of the sense. Any way, 
“ I give God praise, that either with us, or wilh them, IIc preserveth n 
“ seed.” 

Yet after reading this, an unpleasant jar is given when we find him 
willing to his infant daughter, in explanation of the word ‘‘mass” — 
“ Now, ray dear TMeggy, the mass is a very ivichcd things and is not in our 
religion, but in a religion which they cull Papacy.” We have not space for 
further extracts, but decidedly advise our readers to take the book in hand. 

It will be obvious to every one that (his is not the fitting place to open 
a discussion on the great j)roblcms of Philosopliy and Religion, but our 
“ Survey,” superficial as it is, must include at least the mention of a work 
so lofty in aim and so remarkable in execution as the System of Philo^ 
Sophy, which Mr. Herbert Spencer is issuing to subscribers, in quarterly 
instalments, and of which the first volume, containing First Principles, is 
now complete. Here we have one more attempt to reconcile the con- 
tending claims of licligion and Science ; an attempt we shall not venture 
to appreciate in these pages, but which, we may as well warn our readers, 
will be found satisfactory by very few orthodox thinkers. Nevertheless, 
in spite of all dissidcnco respecting the conclusions, the serious reader will 
applaud the profound earnestness and thoroughness with which those 
conclusions are advocated ; the immense scientific knowledge brought to 
bear on them by way of illustration ; and the acute and subtle thinking 
displayed in every chapter. Abstract principles are sometimes pushed to 
paradoxical extremities; and logical deduction is made to land the author 
in conclusions which seem rather verbal than real. But the book is 
never commonplace. It always excites thought; sometimes it strains 
the attention severely, especially by its demands on our scientific know- 
ledge ; but the style, though monotonous, is clear, and never leaves the 
meaning doubtful, which in a work of this severe order is a very rare merit. 
The first part is devoted to the Unknowable; to ultimate religious ideas; 

12—5 
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to ultimate scientific ideas ; and to the reconciliation of the two. This 
will, no doubt, be the meet generally interesting portion of tlie work. The 
second part sets forth the Laws of the Knowable, and ranges over the whole 
field of science, from astronomy to political economy. With this brief 
indication of its contents and purpose we must be satisfied. 

Shelley has a certain public, not a very extensive one, but very ardent 
in its admiration. Yet we fancy there are few, even of this public, who 
will be very grateful to Mr. Richard Garnett for the small volume he 
has just issued, Relics of Shelley. Such imperfect scraps of verse were 
very unwisely rescued from the old note-books in which they were jotted 
down. They are not remarkable in themselves. They throw no fresh 
liglit on Shelley’s opinions or peculiarities. They no more merit publica- 
tion than the figures which an artist may idly sketch on his blotting-paper 
while his mind is in suspense as to how he shall frame a sentence in the 
letter he is writing. It is undeniable that Shelley himself would have 
vehemently protested against such a publication ; and to most persons it 
will appear a strange method of testifying admiration for a man of genius, 
to print the jottings of a note-book which have none of his genius to 
excuse their publication. The few letters from Shelley and Mrs. Shelley 
which are added to the verses arc pleasant enough, and might fitly find a 
place in Memorials; the rest of the volume is a mistake. 

The Life and Letters of Washington Irving^ of which only the first 
volume has appeared, is a work modestly and not unskilfully arranged by 
his nephew, Mr. Pierre Irving. The story is told, lus fur as practicable, in 
Irving’s own letters; and very agreeable reading it is. There was little 
in the events of his life to make a stirring biography ; but the man was 
BO thoroughly amiable, and the w'riter is so universally loved, that a 
sustained quiet interest carries us through the volume. We get a strange 
glimpse of the difficulties and annoyances of continental travel in the early 
part of this century ; but if the traveller had his patience tried by potty 
vexations, ho had the advantage of meeting with adventures now-a-daya 
rarely met — out of novels. Thus Washington Irving, having been 
captured by pirates, from whom he was released after a fright, lands in 
Sicily, and the very night of his arrival, while slumbering in a corner, hf 
is disturbed by voices. Presently his friend Captain Hall enters, informs 
him there i.s to be a masked ball that evening, and that a gentleman 
dressed as a Turk has promised to admit them. Up he gets, dresses 
himself in one of Hall’s marine uniforms, and they set off in the Turk’s 
company, supposing, of course, they are going to some public entertainment. 
They are somewhat staggered on arriving at a stately mansion, and finding 
themselves ascending the stairs through rows of servants in livery. This 
increases as they enter a magnificent saloon brilliantly lighted ; and it 
amounts to the decidedly startling as they observe that, with the exception 
of their conductor, all the guests are without masks and in plain clothes. 
They have no time to ask questions. The Turk has marshalled them to 
that part of the room where the host and his daughters await the guests. 
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Pointing to his companions, the Turk crosses his arms, makes a low salaam, 
and without uttering a word stands motionless. It flashes across Irving’s 
mind that they have been decoyed into what must seem an unwarrantable 
intrusion. Irving makes a confused attempt at explanation, adding that 
he imagined he was being conducted to a public ball. Their host replies 
graciously that they are in the house of the Baron Palmeria, and aslcs the 
name of their conductor. A new embarrassment : Irving does not know 
his name. “ Whoever he is,” rejoins the Baron, “ I am indebted to him for 
introducing to my house gentlemen whose uniform is a cufUjknt passport 
anywhere.” At this the Turk whispers in the ear of tte Baron, who, 
turning to them with a smile, informs them that their conductor teaches 
his daughter English, and contrived this surprise, in order to give his 
pupils the pleasure of conversing in their newly acquired language. This 
explanation clears up everything, and a most jovial evening is spent. 
Such incidents are not to be met with in Europe uow-a-days. 

There are several amusing stories, indifierently told, iii this volume. 
Tlie following, of George Eredcrick Cooke, llie tragedian, is very ludi- 
crous. At his benefit at the Park Theatre he had to play Shy lock and Sir 
Archy Mac Sarcasm. He went through Shy lock admirably, but had primed 
himself with drink to such a degree before the commencement of the after- 
piece that he was not himself, llis condition was so apparent that they 
hurried through the piece to have the curtain fall, when lo 1 as it was 
descending, Cooke stepped out from under it, and presented himself 
before the footlights to make a speech. Instantly there were shouts from 
the pit: Go homo, Cooke — go home — ^you're drunk.” Cooke kept his 
ground. “ Didn’t I please you in Shylock ? ” “ Yes, yes, you played 

that nobly,” “ Well, then, tlie man who played Shylock well couldn’t be 
diunk.” “ You weren’t drunk then, but you arc now; ” and they con- 
tinued to roar — “ Go home ! go to bed.” Cooke, indignant, tapped the 
handle of his sword emphatically ; “ ’Tis but a foil ! ’’—then extending his 
right arm to the audience, and shaking his finger at them : “’Tis well 
for you it is,” and marched off amid roars of laughter. 

.tilthough disfigured, occasionally, by the vices of style encouraged in 
the contributions of Our Own Correspondents, Italy under Victor Emma- 
nuel^ by Count Anivabene, merits, and will doubtless receive, considerable 
attention. It is a personal narrative, fiUed up from authentic sources. 
The writer, who, in his exile, had become a naturalized Englishman, was 
appointed correspondent of the Daily News, and under his eyes were 
transacted the eventful scenes of 1859, ’CO, and ’Cl, in which a powerful 
nation was born out of a few petty states, and Garibaldi’s wondrous Sicilian 
expedition made us aware that the old achievements of Romance might 
have been very sober history. The narrative is rapid, animated, breath- 
lessly interesting. The narrator is modest, and his picturesque pages are 
free from all prosiness in the shape of political philosophy. The sketches 
of character are superficial, but without gall; and the little details of 
Italian life, which arQ naturally brought in, help to give vividness and 
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relief. All the great battles are illustrated by excellent maps ; and thus 
the reader has a very good specimen of contemporary history, brought 
conveniently within access. 

It was a happy thought of Mr. Chorlcy’s to make his Thirty Years' 
^^nsical liccolkctions the vehicle for a brief histoiy of the opera in 
England dining that period. By so doing ho has given gossip, which 
would otherwise have been simply pleasant, a more definite aim. The 
plan of recording under each year all the operas, ballets, singers, and 
dancers, which that year offered to the public, makes these volumes useful 
/()r relercnce, especially as the first performances and first appearances are 
also indicated 5 and every reader whose own recollections travel over the 
same period, will follow Mr. Chorley’s chronicle with unflagging interest. 
We can liardly name tAvo volumes of pleasanter gossip about music and 
singers ; stiengthencd, as they arc, by the obvious honesty of the critic, 
Avlio, without disguising his likes and dislikes, takes the utmost pains to 
give each his due ; and whose musical sympathies are sufficiently catholic 
to embrace all forms of excellence. Mr. Cliorley writes with a caprice ol 
style and grammar not a little surprising and whimsical at times; but 
he Avrites Avitli real love and knoAvlcdge; and his criticisms, light in 
manner, are Aveighty enough in matter. Tavo detestable portraits — one of 
liuhiui, the otlier of Grisi — disfigure the volumes. If these were 
abolished— iftlie Iavo volumes were piinted in one — and if a copious index 
were added, the book might keep a place on the shelves as a very service- 
able record of thirty years. IMeanAvhile, readers in want of a light, yet not 
uninstructive work, Avill be quite safe in ordering this from the library. 

SCIENCE. 

Injluenre of the Nurse upon the Nursling . — In general, people are 
wholly unsiAvare of the fact that hones grow and waste with great rapidity. 
Bone is composed chiefly of earthy matters; and v/e should as soon expect 
a milestone to increase and decrease Avith the changing hours, as this 
inorganic-looking bone. Nevertheless, it is a fact that bones are ahvays 
in an active state of AA'aste and repair : and no tissue in the body is s<} 
rapidly and successfully repaired, after injury, or after portions have been 
cut aAvay, as the bony tissue. Some years ago, M. Flourciis hit upon the 
ingenious device of tracing the groAvthof bone by giving animals madder 
in their food. The madder coloured all the new deposits ; so that, after a 
time, every bone in the body was of a deej) red. If of two animals thus 
fed, one were deprived of madder at a certain period, the tale was told by 
the layers of uncoloured bone which covered those that were coloured ; 
and in time the whole of the coloured bone would disappear. M. Flourcna 
has since made valuable and varied use of his discovery. He has employed 
it to show the influence of the mother upon her offspring. Taking a soav 
with young, and freely administering madder with her food, he found the 
little pigs all born with coloured bones. That the reader may faiW/ 
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understand the surprising nature of this result, he should know that the 
communication between parent and offspring is of an extremely tndireol 
kind — it is only through the blood; and that blood does not simply How 
from her arteries into the arteries of the offspring ; but circulates in a 
system of closed vessels, which lie side by side with the closed vessels of 
the young one, and through the walls of both these vessels certain con- 
stituents of the blood ooze, and, among these constituents, apparently, 
the colouring matter. 

Nor do the marvels end here. M. Flourens has just, subj^itted lo the 
Acadanic des Sciences the result of his experiments on “nursing mnihors.” 
TIicsc arc so important in their suggestions to human mothers, especially 
to those who suffer their children to be brought up by wet-nurses, or “by 
hand,” that we deem it right to give it not only publicity, but all the 
emphasis we can command. Let the facts first be stated. The litter of a 
sow was kept carefully separated from her, except during the moments of 
sucking. She was fed on food with which madder had been mingled. In 
a fortnight or three weeks all the bones of the little pigs were reddened. 
Remember, that the milk of such a sow is, to the eye, as white as that of any 
other sow ; nothing reveals the presence of the madder, save the remarkable 
(effects on the osseous tissues of mother and offspring. The doubt thus 
raised, helps to strengthen the idea, that probably it was not through the 
milk that these little pigs received the colouring matter, but in some more 
direct way. This doubt M. Flourens very wisely considered. He observed 
that when the sow tvas admitted to her youi.g ones, she had her snout 
covered with remains of the food in which she had plunged it, and this the 
little ones began to lick greedily enough. He therefore chose other 
animals, with whom he could be certain of no such possible source of error. 
He chose white rats and rabbits. The ruts arc born blind and naked ; they 
never eat during the first few days after birth, they only suck; and they 
quit the nest when between two and three weeks old. Rabbits, also, are 
born blind and naked; quit the nest on the twenty-fifth or thirtieth clay, 
and only suck at first. Here were all the conditions for an unexception- 
able experiment. M. Flourens began to feed a rat with madder directly 
after she had produced her young; and examining tlic young on the 
eleventh day, every part of their osseous tissue was red. It uas the same 
uith rabbits, on the ninth day. He carefully examined, in each case, the 
mouth, throilt, stomach, and intestines of these animals, without finding a 
trace of the madder. 

The conclusion is inevitable. The milk of the mother afiects the 
organism of the child ; and whatever the mother eats, or drinks, affects 
her milk. It has long been known that medicines administered to the 
nurse affect the nursling ; that if the nurse indulge in alcohol, the nursling 
suffers for it ; but it is now clear that influences less obvious than these, 
influences which do not betray themselves by such easily recognized 
effects, must also affect the milk, and through the milk, the nursling. 
Although th« organism by its marvellous chemistry transmutes the most} 
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various substances of food into tlio few organic compounds, ttssimilating 
them, ns wc say, so that the herbage of the meadow is converted into bone, 
muscle, membrane, and nerve, not distinguishable from those got out of 
beefsteak, there are, nevertheless, very many substances which resist this 
transmutation, which cannot be assimilated, and which act therefore for 
good or evil, like strange bodies. Tennyson’s “ Ulysses ” profoundly says, 

“ I am a part of all that I have met.” 

He might with equal truth, though with less dignity have said — 

“ I am a part of all that I have ate.” 

Silently and unobserved, yet with irresistible certainty, every sub- 
stance taken into his organism has been active for good or for evil, and the 
condition of his organism is the resultant of these manifold influences. 

A Parasitic Mollusc . — Parasites are innumerable ; but although the 
molluscs have many kinds living upon them, especially on their shells, 
they have hitherto never been found living on or in the bodies of other 
animals. It w^as therefore with no small surprise that in March, 18G1, 
the present writer discovered that the x^tirasites on the fins and tails of 
some sticklebacks, whose development he was watching, turned out to be 
veritable bivalves. The sticklebacks were obtained from one of the duck- 
ponds in our Zoological Gardens. Tlieir tails and fins were studded with 
what looked like cysts; and as the appearance of these cysts ■was quite 
strange to us, we determined to watch them. In tlie course of two or 
three weeks wc arrived at the conclusion that they were bivalves, appa- 
rently the AnodorUa. That which removed all doubt was the ob.servation, 
repeatedly made, of the opening and shutting of the shell : a point to 
which we shall presently return. Not finding any notice of such a fact in 
the books on our shelves, we applied to Professor Huxley, who informed 
us that Mr. Pollock had some time before made a similar observation, and 
had been urged to work it out, but had been unable to find the time. 

In the current number of the Microscopical Journal^ the Rev. W. 
Houghton says, that in April, 1861, Mr. Busk communicated to him 
Mr. Pollock’s observations, which interested Mr. Houghton enough to 
determine his investigation of the point. He has done so with suc'^'^s, 
though there are still obscurities which must be cleared up. All natural- 
ists are awai-e that the young anodontas are htatched in the gills of the 
parent ; a curious nest, and one which for many years misled naturalists 
into the belief that the young fry found in the gills of the anodont were 
parasitc.s. What becomes of them on quitting the gills is a mystery. 
However, they are now detected in one stage of their course, namely, 
comfortably fastened on the tails of fish and tadpoles — unless they prefer 
Ketlliiig about the eyes or on the bodies of young eels. But “ how gat they 
there ? ” A bivalve is not an animal of active locomotion; it cannot swim; 
it cannot crawl; how, then, can it lay hold of the fast-swimming fish? 
This point Mr. Hougliton has lighted uj). At the time of quitting the 
gills, he says, they keep up a constant snapping together of their valvey, 
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reminding one of the Bomewhat similar action of the birds’ heads {avicu^ 
laria) of some of the marine polyzoa. In the course of these vague snap- 
pings it will sometimes occur that the tail or fin of a fish comes within 
range, and then the little mollusc has comfortable quarters secured. It is 
fixed there. Nay, according to Mr. Houghton, it is impossible that the 
valves should ever i-e-open so long as they remain attached to the tissues 
of the fish, owing to the barbed hooks of the valves. But we question 
this, for although we never witnessed the snapping, we very distinctly and 
repeatedly saw the valves open and shut, slowly, as is the ofdinary habit 
of these creatiii-es when free in the water. The observation by which 
Mr. Houghton established the truth of Mr. I’ollock’s discover)' may be 
given in his own words. “ On the 8th May, I examined five or six 
specimens of Anodonta cygna^a^ and found that in some instances the 
branchios w'ere destitute of the fry, while in others they were half emptied, 
showing that now was the time for observation. On the 9tli, I opened one 
and detached with point of a knife a portion of the contents of the 
braiichia;, and put it into a vessel of Avater, in Avhich was a small stickle- 
back Avith a nnmber of young recently hatched. On the 11th, I examined 
the fish and found several of the fry atlaclicd to the ends of the pectoral 
fins, their valves being closed upon the fin rays.*’ Mr. Houghton adds 
that the fry when put into a vessel of water witliout a fish all died. 

ART. 

G ibson is right. His tinted “Venus ” is a success : a far greater success 
than our prejudices ytt allow us to think. When we first heard, years 
ago, that Gibson Avas engaged on a tinted statue, we looked forward to the 
result of his novel labours with a curiosity that Avas not devoid of hope. 
There had been coloured statues in the heyday of sculpture : why might 
not the same thing be successful now 7 No perfect specimen had come doAvn 
to us, to sliow Ais the object aimed at, or the effecls produced by the Greek 
artists. The efibet might be bad — more possibly it might be less suitable 
noAv than of yore : still, the chiefs of Greek sculpture had chosen to employ 
tinting, and if the greatest of Jiving sculptors deliberately lesolvcd to adopt 
tlie same process, Ave could not but think that he might bo liglit. Our 
impression, liowever, w'as sadly dashed by tlie unfavourable reports of 
tliose Avho had seen the statue in the artist’s studio at Rome. There 
seemed to bo a consensus of opinion that tlic tinting Avas a mistake. We 
ceasid to hope: w'c wore ready, like others, to see that sad sight, a great 
mail’s fiillurc. But there now stands the statue : and what is our verdict? 
Tlie unfavourable opinion seems all but uni\'ersal. The adverse judgment 
ol the critics has been taken up Avith animation by the public. Approach 
the statue any hour of the day, and you Avill hear a merciless running fire 
of remarks directed against it — especially by the ladies, Avho are ahvays 
niost ready Avith their opinions. “A fine statue, if it had not been 
painted,’’ is the mildest judgment you hear — and that is sure to be from a 
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man. “ What horrid eyes ! ” I can’t bear to look at those frightful car- 
rings I ” come in chorus from tlie young ladies. Gibson certainly never 
meant his vmgmim opus to be a “ sensation statue.” It was not for 
startling effect, but for beauty, and to heighten expression, that the great 
sculptor lavished time, and thought, and labour upon this work. Yet a 
sensation statue it certainly is. And as it is the talk of the day, we shall 
give our own opinion upon it. 

First of all, the statue is a marvel of perfection in form. There is no 
female stalne, either of woman or goddess, that is equal to it. What 
perhaps strikes us most, is the wonderful fleslilikc softness which the 
imperceptibly undulating moulding of the figure imparts to the marble. 
When we say ** imperceptibly undulating,” we only hazard a conjecture as 
to the artist’s mode of working : but as to the result we speak unhesi- 
tatingly. Apart from all tinting, we never saw marble imitate so nearly 
the plump softness of flesh. Then as to the tinting. The longer we look, 
the more we ponder, the more assured is our conviction that Gibson is 
right, and that we have before us by far the greatest statue of the age. 
There arc two o])poslte lines of reasoning urged against this statue. One 
of these is, that it is too like a living woman, whereas (say the objectors) 
sculpture ought not to attempt such imitation. The other — and, if we 
arc to judge from the remarks of the crowd of onlookers, the more general 
— is that the tinting is 7iot like life; it is “unnatural;” some (young 
ladies) say “hideous.’’ Both of these sets of objections cannot be rigid. 
In regard to the fiist, we would say, that we do not accept as an esta- 
blished principle, that sculpture must not approach “too near” to living 
nature. Reserving that question, all that we admit is, that the nearer tlic 
approach is made the moi'c intolerable any defects become. But if by 
“ too near” be meant actual imitation, then Gibson’s “ Venus ” is not too 
near. No one ever saw hair of that tint, or lips so little coloured ; and it is 
obvious, that if the artist had meant actual imitation, he would not have 
left the skin as it is. It is a step beyond wliite marble ; tliat is all. And 
we do not know why the white of marble should be reckoned the sole 
prescriptive colour for statuary. Gibson’s tinting is more suggesti' e of 
life than the plain marble ; indeed it is eminently suggestive; but It is 
suggestive only ; it is not imitation. If any competent judge will look 
long, and judge calmly, wc think he will come to the conclusion that 
Gibson has added a charm — has given enhanced beauty and expression— 
to this statue without entering into any rivalry with living nature. If 
by the tinting he has enhanced the beauty and expression of his statue, 
that settles the matter ; it must be a success. And we maintain that 
the beauty and expression arc finer than if the statue were untinted. 
Wash off that tinting, and will the statue be as charming ? We say it 
would not. 

We have tarried so long before this statue that we must leave the 
other sculpture in the Exhibition for the present unnoticed, — with oae 
little exception, Woolncr’s busts of Tennyson and Maurice. These also, 
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in a small way, aie sensations; ” for they are in what may he ,callcMl a 
new style, about which there is considerable difference of opinion. They 
aim at realism. They purport to represent the actual man, without any 
smoothing over or idealising. They stand on the landing-place of the 
eastern stairs, leading up to the Picture Galleries. You can easily 
see them from the top of the staircase. IIow do they look among the 
others? At tliis distance the artist’s peculiar style is not very notice- 
able, but we were struck with the unpleasant pose of the Laureate’s 
head. It is stuck up, and is not commanding. It has a self-asserting, 
almost aggressive, air, before which one’s vertehraj instinctively erect 
themselves into a defiant perpendicular. The air of the head, therefore, 
is bad, because needlessly unph using ; also because it has not the expres- 
sion of power which might have been expected to accompany such an 
attitude. Tennyson has really a very fine and powerful head ; but com- 
pare his bust with that of Allan Cunningham, which stands beside it, or 
with Etty’s, aw.iy to the right, and you will see at once how essential 
calm is to the expression of strength, and how the power of the Laureat(‘’s 
head is lost by the want of repose about it. But it is in the details of 
these busts that the “ new style ” is to be found. We have no objec- 
tion to make to the style. The move realistic the better. But we 
object to Mr. Woolner’s rendering of it. The more the artist enters 
into rivalry with life, the higher must be his powers. Mr. Woolner 
may improve his style into something really excellent — it is a style 
in which ii great hit may be made ; but he has not done so yet. It 
is in the bu^t of Maurice that the ai list’s style most challenges atten- 
tion. But as we stand before it, we feel that we cannot see the face 
for the wrinkles ; and were we hurried away from it, without seeing the 
name, we could only speak of it as “the man with the wrinkles.” 
The expression is swallowed up by those wrinkles. In copying the mark- 
ings of the face in stone, the sculptor should bear in mind, firstly, that 
the very hardness of his material intensifies the efibet of wiinklcs; and, 
secondly, that the dark shadows of the marble make the wiinklcs look 
much deeper than they do when seen amidst the llesh-colour of the living 
face. The exact depth or size of a wrinkle, therefore — and the same may 
be said of some other details — is not the only thing to bo attended to. A 
sculptor may copy a feature with careful precision, yet fail to produce the 
light elFcct in the marble. We might criticise, in a similar vein, the 
Laureate’s hair, which looks so hard that one might take it for strong 
nicely curled candle wicks steeped in oil^ 
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liouiulabout ^0. XXllI, 

DE EINIBUS. 

II 

I i|i||||| llEN Swift was in love with Stella, 

''''I'l tiill ' I despatching her a letter from 

London thrice a month by the Irish 
packet, you may remember how he 
would begin letter No. xxiii., we 
will say, on the very day when xxii. 
had been sent away, stealing out of the 
cofTee-liouse or the assembly so as 
to be able to pi attic with his dear; 
“never letting go her kind hand, as it 
■weie,” as some commentator or other 
has said in speaking of the Dean and 
liis amour. AVi.en Mr. Johnson, 
walking to Dodsley’.<, and touching 
the po‘^ts in Pall Mall as he walked, 
foigot to pat the head ol one of them, 
he went back and imposed his hands 
on it, — impelled I know not by A\hat 
Buperslilion, I have this I hope not dangerous mania too. As soon as a 
})i('C(3 ol work is out of hand, and before going to sleep, I like to begin 
another : it may be to write only half a dozen lines : but that is some- 
tliing towards Number the Next. The printer’s boy has not yet reached 
Green Arbour Couit with the copy. Those people who w'ere alive half 
an hour since, Pend<'nnis, Clive Newcome, and (what do you call him ? 
what was the name of the luvst hero ? I lemember now !) Philip F'rn in 
have hardly drunk their glass of wine, and the mammas have only this 
minute got the children’s cloaks on, and have been bowed out of my premises 
— and here I come back to the study again : tamen usque recun’O. Ibnv 
lonely it looks now all these people are gone 1 My dear good fi lends, 
some fblk.s are utterly tired of you, and say, “ What a poverty of fi lends 
the man has ! lie is always asking us to meet those Pendennises, New- 
comes, and so forth. Why does he not introduce us to some new cliaractcis ? 
Why is he not thrilling like Twostars, learned and profound like Thrce- 
fctars, exquisitely humorous and human like Fourstars ? Why, finally, h^^ 
not somebody else ? ” My good people, it is not only impossible to please 
you all, but it is absurd to try. The dish which one man devours, another 
dislike'^. Is the dinner of to-day not to your taste ? Let us hope to-morrow s 
eutei-tainment will be more agreeable. ♦ * I resume my original sub- 
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ject. What an odd, pleasant, humorous, melancholy feeling it is to sit 
in the study, alone and quiet, now all these people are gone who have 
been boarding and lodging with me for twenty months ! They have 
interrupted niy rest : they have plagued me at all sorts of minutes : they 
have thrust themselves upon me when I was ill, or wished to be idle, and 
1 have growled out a “Be hanged to you, can’t you leave me alone now?” 
Oiice or twice they have prevented my going out to dinner. Many and 
many a time they have prevented my coming home, because 1 knew they 
were there wailing in the study, and a plague take them ! and I have lelt 
home and family, and gone to dine at the Club, and told nobody where I 
went. They liave bored me, those people. The) have plagued me at all 
sorts of un com lor table liours. 'fhey have made such a disturbance in my 
mind and lumse, that sometimes 1 have haidly known what was going 
oji in my lamily, and scajcely have heard what my neighbour said to me. 
They are gtme at last ; and you would expect me to be at ea-se V Far from 
it. I should almost be glad if Woolcomb would walk in and talk to 
me ; or Twysderi reappear, tube bis place in that chair opposite me, and 
begin one of hia tremendous stories. 

Madmen, you know, see visions, liold conversations with, even draw 
the likeness of, people invisible to you and me. Is this making of 
people out of iancy madnchs ? and arc novel-writers at all entitled to 
blrait-waisl coats? I often forget ])eoj)le’s names in life ; and in my own 
stoiiea eontiltely own that 1 make drea<lful blunders regarding them; 
but 1 declare, my dear sir, with respect to tbe personages introduced into 
your humble servant’s fables, I know the people utterly — I know the sound 
of their voices. A gcntlema'i came in to sec mo the other day, wlio was so 
like the picture of Philip Firmin in Mr. Walker’s charming drawings in the 
Cornhill Ma<jazuie, that lie was <j[uile a curiosity to me. I'lic same eyes, 
heard, shoulders, just as you have seen them from month to month. Well, 
lie is not like the PJiilip Fiiniin in my mind. Asleep, asleep in the giave, 
lies the bold, the generous, the reckless, the tender-hearted creature whom 1 
have made to pass through those adventures Avhich have just been brought 
to an end. It is years since 1 beard the laughter ringing, or saw the bright 
blue eyes. Wlien I knew him both were young. I become vonng as I 
tliiiik ol liiin. And this morning lie was alive again in this room, read)' 
to laugh, to fight, to wcej). As 1 write, do you know', it is llie grey of 
evening; the house is quiet; everybody is out; the room is getting a little 
daik, and 1 look rather wistfully up from the paper with peihaps ever so 

hlile fancy that IIIO MAY COME IN. No ? No movement. No grey 

Bhade, growing more palpable, out of which at last look the w'cll-known 
eyes. No, the printer came and took him away with the last page of the 
proofs. And with the printer’s boy did the wdiole cortege of ghosts flit away, 
invisible ? Ila I stay 1 what is this ? Angels and ministers of grace I 
The door opens, and a dark form — enters, bearing a black — a black suit 
of clotlics. It is John, lie says it is time to dress for dinner. 

*««««« 
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Eveiy man ^vl»o has had his German tutor, and has “been coached 
through the famous Faust of Goethe (thou wert my instructor, good old 
Wc’i.sKonhorn, and these eyes belield the great master himself in dear little 
Weimar town !) has read those charming verses which are prefixed to the 
drama, in A\lilch tlic poet reverts to the time when his work was first com- 
posed, and reeals the fiicnds now depart<*d, who once listened to his song. 
The dear sliadows rise up around him, he says; he lives in the pa.st again. 
It is to-day which niipears vague and visionary. Wc humbler writers 
cannot create Fausts, or raise up monumontjd works that shall endure for 
all ages; but our ])()uks arc diaries, in which our own feelings must of 
necessity be set down. As w’e look to ibc page written last month, or ten 
years ago, we remember the day and its events ; the child ill, mayhap, in 
the adjoining room, and the doubts and fears which racked the brain 
as it still pursued its work ; tlio dear old friend who read the commence- 
ment of the tale, and whose gentle h.and shall be laid in ours no more. 
1 own fill- my ]iart that, in reading pages which this hand penned formerly, 
1 ofi('n lose bight of the text under my eyes. It is not the words I see; 
but that past day; that bygone page of life’s history; that tragedy, comedy 
it may be, wliicli our little liomo company -was enacting; that merry- 
nialNing w Inch we .* liared ; tliat funeral which we followed; tliat bitter, 
bitter gild' wliicJi we buried. 

And, Midi being tlie .slate <*r my mind, I pray gentle readers to deal 
kindly with their Iniiiiblc servant’s iiianifuld short -comings, Murulers, and 
blijis of memory. As sure as I read a page of iny own composition, I find 
a i'.iidt or two, half-a-dozen. Jones is called P>rown. I^rowii, wdio is 
dead, is broudit to life. Aghast, and months after the number was printed, 
J .saw tliut I had called Pliilip Firmiii, Clive Newcoine. Now Clive New- 
come is lliu hero of another story by the reader’s most obedient writer. 
The two men av(' as dillcrcnt, in my mind’s eye, as — as Lord Palmerston 
and ^Ir. Disraeli lot us say. But there is that blunder at page ODD, line 
7 G, ^ olunie 8 1 of the Coruhill Magazbir, and it is past mending ; and 1 wish 
in my life I had made no worse blunders or errors than that which is 
hereby acknowledged . 

Another Finis wnitten. Another mile-stone passed ou this journey 
from birth to the next woild ! Sure it is .i subject for solemn cogitation. 
Shall we continue tliis story-telling business and be voluble to the end of 
our age 7 Will it not be presently lime, 0 prattler, to hold your tongue, 
and let younger people speak ? 1 have a friend, a painter, who, like other 

persons who shall be nameless, is growing old. He has never painted with 
biich laborious finish as his works now show. This master is still the most 
humble and diligent of scholars. Of Art, his mistress, lie is always an 
eager, reverent pupil. In liis calling, in yours, in mine, industry and 
liumility will help and comfort us. A word with you. In a pretty large 
experience I have not found the men who write books supciior in wit or 
learning to those who don’t write at all. In regard of mere information, 
non-writcra must often be superior to writers. You don’t expect a lawyer 
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in full practice to be conversant with all kinds of literature ; he is too 
busy with his law; and so a writer is commonly too busy with his own 
books to bo able to bestow attention on the works of other people. After 
a day’s work (in which 1 have been depicting, let ns say, the agonies of 
Louisa on parting with the Captain, or the atrocious behaviour of the 
wicked Maiqiiis to Lady Kinily) I marclj to the Club, proposing to improve 
my mind and keep myself “ posted up,” as the AuKTicans phrase it, with the 
literature of the day. And nhat happens ? Given, a walk aller luncheon, a 
j)li‘asing book, and a most eonilortable arm-chair by tlie fire, and you know 
ilio rest. A dc'zc ensues, i’lcasing book drops suddenly, is picked up once 
with an air of some contusion, is laid presently softly in lap; head t.dls on com- 
fortable arm-chair cushion : eyes close: soft nasal music is heard. Ami telling 
Club secre ts ? Ofafternoous, alter liuieh, 1 say, scores of staisiblo fogies have 
a doze. I'eihajis 1 have fallen asleep over that vc ly hoctk to which ‘‘ Finis ” 
has just b('en written. And jf the writer .sleeps, what happi ns to the r(ader.s 7 
sa}s Jones, eoming dow'n ujion me willi his Jiglilning wit. What ? You 
did .sleep civei ii I And a very good tiling too. These c'yes have mc're 
than once seen a friend dozing over pages whieh this hand has written. 
Hiere is a 'vignette someAvliore in one of my books of a fiicnd so caught 
napjiing w'^h rendeniiis,” or the “ Newcomes,” in his hi]); and if a 
writir eau give you a sweet soothing, harmless bli'ep, has he not done you 
a kindness t ho is tlie author wdio exciti'.s ami iiiti'vests you W'orlhy of 
)oui' thanks and benedictions. 1 am trembled with fever and ague, that 
seizes me ;it odd intervals and prostrates me foi a day. There is cold fit, 
lor whieli, J am thankful to say, hot lirandy-ai.d -water is prcsciibed, and this 
induces hot fit, and so on. In one or two of tliese fits 1 have read novels 
with the most haifiil conlentiiK nt of mind. Once, on the IMis.sibsiiqn, it 
W'as my dearly beloved Jacob Faitlijul: once at Frankfoit O. M., tlie 
deliglitful Vin(jt Aus Apvls of Mon.sieur Dumas: once at Tonbridge Wells, 
the thrilling ^Voma^}l in llV/iVc: and the.se books gave mo aiiiuscinc’iit 
from morning till sunset. 1 remember those ague fits with a great d( al 
of jileasurc and gratitude. Tliink of a whole day in bed, and a good 
novel for a comiianion ! No cares: no lemorse about idleness: no 
visitors : and the Woman in IVhitc or the Chevalier d’Artagiiau to tell 
me stories from dawn to night 1 ^‘Please, ma’am, my master’s compli- 
ments, and can he have the third volume ? ” (I'his message was sent to 
an astonished friend and neighbour who lent me, volume by volume, the 
ir. in W.) IIow do you like your novels ? 1 like mine strong, “ hot 

■with,” and no mistake: no love-making : no observations about society : 
little dialogue, except wherii the characters are' bullying each otluir: 
plenty of fighting: and a villain in the cuj)board, who is to suffer tortures 
just before Finis. I don’t like your melancholy Finis. I never read the 
history of a consumptive heroine twice. If I might give a short hint to 
tin impartial writer (as the Examiner used to say in old days), it would be 
to act, not k la mode le pays dc Pole (I think that was tlie phraseology), 
hut always to give quarter. In the story of Philip, just come to an end, 
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I have the permission of the author to state that he was going to drown 

the two villains of the ])icce — a certain Doctor F and a certain 

Mr. T. n on hoard the President^ or some other tragic shi^i — 

but you see I relented. I pictured to myself Firmin’s ghastly face 
amid the crowd of shuddering people on that reeling deck in the lonely 
ocean, and thought, “ Thou ghastly lying wretch, thou shalt not be 
drowned : thou shalt have a fever only; a knowledge of thy danger; and 
a chance — ever so small a chance — of repentance.” I wonder whether 
he did lepent when he found himself in the yellow-fever, in Virginia? 
The probability is, he fancied that his son had injured him very much, and 
forgave him on his deathbed. Do you imagine there is a great deal of 
genuine right-down remorse in the world? Don’t people rather find 
excuses which make tludr minds easy; endeavour to prove to themselves 
that they have been lamentably belied and misunderstood ; and try and 
forgive the j^ersecutors Avho will present that hill Avhen it is due; and not 
hear malice against the cruel ruflian who takes them to the poliee-ofhce for 
Rlraling the spoons? Years apo 1 had a (juarrelwith a c(‘rtain well-known 
person (I believed a statement reiraiding him which his friends imparted 
to me, and which turned out. to ho quite incorrect). To his dying day 
that quarrel was never quite made up. I said to his l)roth<*r, “Why is 
your brother’s snul still dark again-t It is T Avho ought, to he angry 

and unforgiving: for I was in the wrong.” In the region v hieh they now 
inhabit (for Finis lias been set to the volumes of th(‘ Jives of both here 
below), if they take any cogiiizauce of our squabble.'*, and liitle-tattles, 
and gossips oti eaitli here, 1 hope they admit that my little er'-or was 
not of a nature unpardonable. Tf yon have never committed a wors(‘, 
my good sir, sunly the score against you will not be heavy. Ila, dilcc- 
limmi fratrc’f ! It is in regard of sins not found out that we may say or 
sing (in an under-tonc, in a most penitent and lugubrious minor key), 
Miserere nohis ini<ieris pecratoribvs. 

Among the sins of commission which novel-writers not seldom 
jierpclrate, is the sin of grandiloquence, or tall-talking, against wld'-h, 
for my part, I will ofh^r up a special libera me. This is the s’e f)f 
schoolmasters, governesses, critics, sermoners, and instructors of young 
or old people. Nay (for I am making a clean breast, and liberating 
my soul), perhaps of all the novel -spinners now extant, the present 
speaker is the most addicted to preaching. Does he not stop perpetually 
ill Ills story and begin to preach to you? When he ought to he engaged 
with business, is he not for ever taking the Muse by the sleeve, and 
])lnguing her with some of his cynical sermons? I cry peccavi loudly and 
heartily. I tell you I would like to be able to write a story which should 
show no egotism whatever — in which there should he no reflections, no 
cynicism, no vulgarity (and so forth), but an incident in every other page, 
a villain, a battle, a mystery in every chapter. 1 should like to be ab e 
to feed a reader so spicily as to leave him hungering and thirsting ft-r 
more at the end of every monthly meal. 
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Alexandre Dumas describes himself, when inventing the plan of a 
work, as lying silent on hia back for two whole days on the deck of a 
yacht in a Mediterranean port. At the end of the two days he aro'jp, and 
called for dinner. In those two days he had built his plot. Tie had 
moulded a mighty clay, to he cast j^rcsently in perennial brass. 
The chapters, the characters, the incidents, the combinations were all 
arranged in the artist’s biain ere he set a pen to pa])cr. My Pegasus 
wont fly, so as to let me survey tlie field below me. lie ’las uo wing^, lie 
is blind of one e>e certainly, he is restive, stubborn, slow; crops a hedge 
when he ought to be galloping, or gallops when he ought to be quiet. He 
never will show off when I wani him. Sometimes he goes at a pace Avhich 
surpiise.s me. Sometimes, when I most wish him to make the running, 
tlie brute tin ns restive, and 1 am obliged to let him take his own time. I 
wonder do other novel-wiiters experience this fatalism? They invhf go n 
certain ivay, in spite of themselves. I have been surprised at, tlie obser- 
vations made by some of my characters. It seems as if an occult Power 
was moving the pen. The personage does or says something, and 1 ask, 
how the Dickens did he come to think of that ? Every man has romaiked 
in dreams, the vast dramatic power which is sometimes evinced ; I won’t 
say the surprising ])Ower, for nothing does surprise you in dreams. But 
those strange characters you meet make instant observations of wdiieh you 
never can have thought previously. In like matiner, the imagination 
foretels things. We spake anon of the inflated .style of some Avritors. What 
nko if there is an offialcd styh*, — when a writer is like a Pythoness on her 
oiacle tripod, and mighty w'ords, aa ords wliieh lie eariuothelp, come bloAving, 
and bellowing, and Avhistling, and moaning tluongb the speaking pipes 
of his bodily organ ? I liave told you i*^ w^as a very queer shock to me the 
other day Avhen, Avith a letter of introduction in his hand, the artist’s (not 
iny) Philip Eirmin walked into this room, and sat down in the chair 
oj)posite. I n the novel of Pendennis^ written ten years ago, there is an account 
I't a certain Costigan, w'hom I had invented (as I suppose authors invent 
tlieir personages out of scraps, heel-taps, odds and ends of characters). I 
Avas smoking in a tavern parlour one night — and this Costigan came into the 
1 00111 alive — the very man : — the most remarkable resemblance of the printed 
•sketches of the man, of the rude drawings in Avhich I had depicted him. lie 
liad the same little coat, the same battered hat, cocked on one eye, the 
f-aiiie twinkle in that eye. “ Sir,” said I, knowing him to be an old friend 
A\hom I had met in unknoAvn regions, “ sir,” 1 said, “may 1 offer you a 
plass of brandy-and-water ? ” ** Bedad^ ye may” says he, “aarf Pll siny 

Vf a song tii.” Of course he spoke with an Irish brogue. Of course he 
li;ul been in the army. In ten minutes he pulled out an army agent’s 
iieioimt, Avhereon his name was written. A few months after we read of 
hull in a police couit. How had I come to know him, to divine him ? 
Nothing shall convince me that I have not seen that man in the world of 
'‘puits. In the world of spirits and water I know I did : but that is a 
lueie quibble of words. I was not surprised when he spoke in an Irish 
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brogue. I had had cognizance of him before somehow. Who has not felt 
that little sliock which arises Avhen a person, a place, some words in a 
book (there is always a collocation) present themselves to you, and you 
know that you have before met the same person, words, scene, and so 
forth ? 

They used to call the good Sir Walter the “ Wizard of the North.” 
What if some writer should appear who can write so encliantingly that he 
shall be able to call into actual life the people whom he invents 7 What 
if IMignon, and Margaret, and Goetz von Berlichingen are alive now 
(though 1 don’t say they are visible), and Dugald Dalgetty and Ivanhoe 
weie to step in at that open window by the little garden yonder? Sup- 
pose Uucas and our noble old Leather Stocking were to glide silent in ? 
Suppose Athos, Porthos, and Aramis should enter with a noiseless swagger, 
culling their niustachios? And dearest Amelia Booth, on Uncle Toby’s 
arm; and 'J'ittlebat Titmouse, with hia hair dyed green; and all the 
Ciuiniules company of comedians, with the Gil Bias tioop; and Sir 
lloger de Covciley ; and the greatest of all crazy gentlemen, the Knight of 
I-.a Mancha, with his bl^^ssed sipiire? I say to you, 1 look ratlier wist- 
iully towards the window, iiiiising upon these people. Were any of them 
to enter, 1 think I should not be very much frightened. Dear old friends, 
what jileasant hours 1 have had with them ! We do not stc each othci 
'very often, but when we do, we are ever happy to rnoel. 1 had a capital 
half hour with Jacol) Faithful last night ; when the last bIicci was corrected, 
when “Finis ’’had been w'ritten, and the printer’s boy, with the copy, was 
tafe in Green Aibour Court. 

8o you arc gone, little i^rinter’s boy, with the last scratches and 
corrections on the proof, and a fine flourish by way of Finis at the stoiy’s 
end. U he last corrections? Isay those last corrections sedii never to 
be finishod. A plague upon the weeds ! Every day, when 1 w’alk in iiiy 
own little literary garden-plot, 1 spy some, and should like to ha's e a sjaiJ, 
and root them out. Those idle words, neighbour, arc past remedy. That 
turning back to the old pages produces anything but elation of uiind 
Would you not pay a pretty fine to be able to cancel some of them ? 
Oh, the sad old pages, the dull old jrages ! Oh, the cares, the ennui, the 
Bcpiahbles, the repetitions, the old conversations over and over again! 
But now and again a kind thought is recalled, and now and again a dear 
memory. Yet a few chai)ters more, and then the last : after which, 
behold Finis itself come to an end, and the Infinite begun. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Tito’s Dileiiha. 

HEN Fra Luca had coased to speak, 
Tito still stood by him in irresolu*> 
tion, and it was not till, the pressure 
of the passengers being removed, thsr 
friar rose and walked slowly into the 
church of Santa Felicitk, that Tito 
also went on his way along the Via 
de’ Bardi. 

“ If this monk is a Florentine,” 
he said to himself — ** if he is going to 
leraain at Florence, everything must 
be disclosed.” He felt that a new 
crisis had come, but ho was not, for 
all that, too agitated to pay his visit 
to Bardo, and apologize for his 
previous non-appearance. Tito’s 
talent for concealment was being fast 
developed into something less nenbcaj. 
It was still possible — perhaps it might 
be inevitable — for him to accept 
frankly the altered conditions, and avow Baldassarre's existence — but hardjy 
without casting an unpleasant light backward on his original reticence as 
studied equivocation, in order to avoid the ftdfilment of a secretly reoog<» 
nizcd claim, to say nothing of bis quiet settlement of himself and invest- 
ment of his dorins, wheui it would be clear, his bene&ctor^s fate hs^ soh 
VOL, VI.--HO. 83. 18. 
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It ym, at leaat, proriioQDaUy unse to a«[t HA if notixing had 
Iwponed, and, for the present, he would euspend decisive thought; there 
"Hhi all the night for meditation, and no one would know the precise 
moment at which he had received the letter. 

So he entered the room on the second story, where Romola and her 
father sat among the parchment and the marble, aloof from the life of the 
streets on holidays as well as on common days, with a face just a little 
leiB bright than usUal, from regret at appearing io late } a xegret ^iirhioli 
wanted uo testimony, since he had given up the sight of the Oorso in 
order to express it ; and then set himself to throw extra animation into 
the evening, though all the while hig consciousness was at work like a 
machine with complex action, leaving deposits quite distinct from the line 
of talk ; and by the time he descended the stone stairs and issued from the 
grim door in the starlight, his mind had really reached a new stage in its 
formation of a purpose. 

And when, the next day, after he was free from his professorial work, 
he turned up the "Via del Cocomero, towards the convent of San Marco, 
his purpose was fully shaped. lie was going to ascertain from Fra Luca 
precisely how much he conjectured of the truth, and on what grounds he 
conjectured it ; and, further, how long ho was to remain at San Marco. 
And on that fuller knowledge he hoped to mould a statement which would 
in any case save him from the necessity pf quitting Florence. Tito had 
never had occasion to fabricate an ingenious lie before : the occi^iion was 
come now — tlie occasion which circumstance never fails to beget oa tacit 
falsity ; and his ingenuity was ready. For he had convinood himself that 
he was not bound to go in search of Baldassarre. He bad once said that 
on a fair assurance of his father’s existence and whereabouts, he would 
unhesitatingly go after him. But, after all, ivh?/ was he bound to go ? 
What, looked at closily, was the end of all life, but to extract the utmost 
sum of pleasure ? And -was not his own blooming life a promise of incom- 
parably more plcasuie, not for himself only, but for Qtbonii than the 
withered wiiitiy life of a man who vas past the time of keen evgoyment, 
and whose ideas had htiffened into hairen rigidity 7 Those ideas bod <iill 
been sown in the fresh soil of Tito’s mind, and were lively germs there ; 
that was the proper order of things — the order of Nature, which treats ab 
maturity as a mere nidus for youth. Baldassarre had done hi| workf 
had had his draught of life : Tito said it was hid turn now. 

And the prospect was so vague : — I think they are going to take mo 
to Antioch : ” here was a vista 1 After a long voyage, to spend montbli 
perhaps years, in a search for which even now there was no guarantee 
tliat it would not prove vain : and to leave behind at starting a life of 
distinction and love ; and to find, if he found anything, the old exacting 
companionship which was known by rote beforehand. Certainly the 
gems and therefore the florins were, in a sense, Baldassarre’s ; in the 
narrow sense by which the right of possession is determined in ordinary 
affairs ; but in that larger and more radically natural view by which the 
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wovld bekmgs te youtb und they weM isether hie ivho 

extract the most pleasure out of thorn. That, he was cousciouSi was lujlf 
the sentinient which the complicated play of human feelings had 
engendered in society. The men around him would expect that ho should 
immediately apply those florins to his benefactor’s rescue. But what was 
the sentiment of society? — a mere tangle of anomalous traditions and 
opinions^ that no wise man would take as a guide, except so fax as his own 
comfort was ooncamed. Not that he oared for the florins, save perhaps 
for Komola's sake : he would give up the florins readily enough. It was 
the joy that' was due to him and was close to his lips, which he felt he 
Wiis not bound to thrust away from him and travel on, thirsting. Any 
maxims that required a man to fling away the good that was needed to 
make existence sweet were only the lining of human selfishness turned 
outward : thry were made by men who wanted others to sacrifice them- 
selves for llicir sake. He would rather that Baldassarrershould not suffer: 
he liked no one to suffer: but could any philosophy prove to him that ho 
was bound to care for another’s suffering more than for his own? To do 
so, h(‘ must have loved Baldassarre devotedly, aud he did not love him: 
was that liig own fault ? Gratitude I seen closely, it made no valid claim : 
his fathei’s life would have been dreary without him : are we convicted 
of a debt to men for the pleasures they give themselves ? 

Ila\ ing once begun to explain a'way Baldassarre’s claim, Tito’s thought 
showed itself as active as a virulent acid, eating its rapid way through all 
the tissues of sentiment. Ilis mind was destitute of that dread which ha# 
been erroneously decried a.s if it were nothing higher than a man’s animal 
care for his own skin : that awe of the Divine Nemesis which was felt by 
religious pagans, and, though it took a more positive form under 
Christianity, is still felt by the mass of mankind simply as a vague fear at 
anything which is called wrong-doing. Such terror of the unseen is so 
far above mere sensual cowardice tlial it will .annihilate that cowardice: it 
is the initial recognition of a moral law restraining desire, and checks 
the hard bold scrutiny of imperfect thought into obligations which can 
never be proved to have any sanctity in the absence of feeling. “It is 
good,” sing the old Eumenides, in Aischylus, “ that fear should sit as 
the guardian of the soul, forcing it into wisdom — good that men should 
carry a threatening shadow in their hearts under the full sunshine ; else, 
how shall they learn to revere the right ? ” That guardianbhip may 
become needless ; but only when all outward law has become needless — 
only when duty and love have united in one stream and made a common 
force. 

As Tito entered the outer cloist€‘r of San Marco, and inquired fo® 
Fra Luca, there W’as no shadowy presentiment in his mind : he felt himself 
too cultured and sceptical for that: he had been nurtured in contempt for 
tlie tales of priests whose impudent lives were a proverb ; and in erudita 
fill 11 liai ity with disputes concerning the chief good, which had after all, ha 
considered, left it a matter of taste. Yet fear was a strong element in 
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twture— the fear of what he believed or saw was likely to rob him 
^ pleasure ; and he had a definite fear that Fia Luca might be the means 
of driving him from Florence. 

Fra Luca ? ah, he is gone to Fiesole — ^to the Dominican monastery 
there. lie was taken on a litter in the cool of the morning. The poor 
brother is very ill. Could you leave a message for him?” 

This answer was given by a fra converaoj or lay brother, whose accent 
told plainly that he was a raw contadino, and whose dull glance implied no 
curiosity. 

Thanks ; my business can wait.” 

Tito turned away with a sense of relief. “ This friar is not likely to 
liyo,” he said to himself. “ I saw he was worn to a shadow. And at 
Fiesole there will bo nothing to recall me to his mind. Besides, if he 
should come back, my explanation will serve as well then as now. But I 
wish I knew what it was that his face recalled to me.” 


CUATTER XII. 

The Prize is nemily Grasped. 

Tito walked along with a light stej), for the immediate fear had vanished ; 
the usual joyousness of his disposition roassumed its predominance, and he 
was going to see Ilomola. Yet llomola’s life seemed an image of that 
loving, pitying devotedness, that patient endurance of irksome tasks, 
from which he had shrunk and excused himself. But he was not out 
of love with goodness, or prepared to plunge into vice : he was in his 
fresh yotith, with soil pulses for all charm and loveliness ; he had still 
a healthy appetite for ordinary human joys, and the poison could only 
work by degrees. lie had sold himself to evil, but at pioscnt life seemed 
so nearly the same to him that he was not conscious of the bond. He 
meant all things to go on as tliey had done before, both within and without 
him : he meant to win golden opinions by meritorious exertion, by inge- 
nious learning, by amiable compliance : he was not going to do anything 
that would throw him out of harmony with the beings he cared fo^ And 
he cared supremely for Komola ; he wished to have her for his majestic, 
beautiful, and loving wife. There might be a wealthier alliance within the 
ultimate reach of successful accomplishments like his, but there was no 
woman in all Florence like Ilomola. Wlien she was near him, and looked 
at him with her sincere hazel eyes, he was subdued by a delicious influence 
as strong and inevitable as those musical vibrations which take possession 
of us with a rhythmic empire that no sooner ceases than we dcsird it to 
begin again. 

As he trod the stone stairs, when he was still outside the door, with no 
one but Maso near him, the influence seemed to have begun its work by 
the mere nearness of anticipation. 

“ Welcome, Tito mio,” said the old man’s voice, before Tito Iiad spoken. 
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There was a new vigour in the voice) a new eheerfulnesB in the blind foeei^ 
eince that first interview more than two months ago^ You have brought 
fresh manuscript) doubtless ; but since we were talking last night 1 have 
had new ideas ; we must take a wider scope — we must go back upon our 
footsteps/' 

TitO) paying his homage to *Bomola as he advanced) went, as his 
custom was, straight to Bardo's chair, and put his hand in the palm 
that was held to receive it, placing himself on the oross-legged leather Seat 
with scrolled ends, close to Bardo's elbow. 

Yes,” he said, in his gentle way ; “ I have brought the new manu- 
script, but that can wait your pleasure. I have young limbs, you know, 
and can walk back up the hill without any diflloulty.” 

He did not look at Romola as he said this, but he knew quite well that 
her eyes were fixed on him with delight. 

** Tliat is well said, my son.” Bardo had already addressed Tito in 
tliis way once or twice of late. And I perceive witli gladness that you do 
not shrink from labour, without which, the poet has wisely said, life has 
given nothing to mortals. It is too often the ^ palma (due pulvore,' the 
prize of glory without the dust of the race, that young ambition covets. 
But what says the Greek ? ^ In the morning of life, work ; in the mid-day, 
give counsel ; in the evening, pray.* It is true, I might be thought to 
have reached that helpless evening ; but not so, while I have counsel 
within me which is yet unspoken. For ray mind, as I have often said, 
was shut up as by a dam ; the plenteous waters lay dark and motionless, 
but you, Tito mio, have opened a duct for them, and they rush forward 
with a force that surprises myself. And now, wliat I want is, that we 
should go over our preliminary ground again, with a wider scheme of 
comment and illustration ; otherwise 1 may lose opportunities which I 
now see retrospectively, and which may never occur again. You mark 
what I am saying, Tito ? ” 

He had just stooped to reach his manuscript, which had rolled down, 
and Bardo's jealous car was alive to the slight movement. 

Tito might have been excused for shrugging his shoulders at the prospect 
before him, but he was not naturally impatient; moreover, he had been 
bred up in that laborious erudition, at onco minute and copious, which 
was the chief intellectual task of the age ; and with Bomola near, he was 
floated along by waves of agreeable sensation that made everything seem 
easy. 

“ Assuredly,” he said ; ‘^you wish to enlarge your comments on certain 
passages we have cited.” 

“ Not only so ; I wish to introduce an occa'^ional excui'suSj where we 
have noticed an author to whom I have given special study ; for I may 
die too soon to achieve any separate work. And this is not a time for 
scholarly integrity and well-sifted learning to lie idle, when it is not only 
lasli ignorance that we have to fear, but when there arc men like Calderino, 
who, as Poliziano has well shown, have recourse to impudent falsities of 
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to lerVO tho ends of their Tftnit^ and secure' it tHtimpli to 
mistakes. Wherefore, Tito mio, I think it not 'vrell that we should 
let tlip the occABion that lies under our hands. And now we will turn 
back to the point where we have oited the passage from Thucydides, and 
I wish you, by way of preliminary, to go with me through all my notes 
OH the Latin translation made by Lorenzo Valla, for which the inoompa- 
fHble Pope Nicholas V. — ^with whose personal notice I wae honoured while 
1 was yet young, and when he was still Thomas of SarsAna — paid him 
(I say not unduly) the sum of five hundred gold scudi. But inasmuch as 
Valla, though otherwise of dubious fame, is held in high honour for his 
severe scholarship, so that the epigrammatist has jocosely said of him that 
since he went among the shades, Pluto himself has not dared to speak in 
the ancient languages, it is the more needful that his name should not be 
os a stamp warranting false wares ; and therefore I would introduce an 
excursus on Thucydides, wherein my castigations of Valla’s text may find 
a fitting place. Romola mia, thou wilt reach the needful volumes — thou 
knowest them — on the fifth shelf of the cabinet.” 

Tito rose at the same moment with Romola, saying, “ I will reach 
them, if you will point them out,” and followed her hastily into the 
adjoining small room, where the walls were also covered with ranges of 
books in perfect order. 

** There they are,” said Romola, pointing upward ; “ every book is 
just where it was when my father ceased to see them.” 

Tito stood by her without hastening to reach the books. They had 
never been in this room together before. 

** I hope,” she continued, turning her eyes full on Tito, with a look of 
grave confidence — “ 1 hope he will not weary you ; this work makes him 
so happy.” 

“ And me too, Romola— if you will only let me say, I love you — 
you will only think me worth loving a little.” 

His speech was the softest murmur, and the dark bcantiftil face, nearer 
to hers than it had ever been before, was looking at her with beseeching 
tenderness. 

“I do love you,” murmured Romola; she looked at him Witl» the 
same simple majesty as ever, but her voice had never in her life before 
sunk to that murmur. It seemed to them both that they were looking at 
each other a long while before her lips moved again ; yet it was but a 
moment till she said, “ I know now what it is to be happy.” 

The faces just met, and the dark curls mingled for an instant with the 
rippling gold. Quick as lightning after that, Tito set his foot on a pro- 
jecting ledge of the bookshelves and reached down the needful volumes. 
They were both contented to be silent and separate, for that first blissful 
experience of mutual consciousness was all the more exquisite for being 
unperturbed by immediate sensation. 

It had all been as rapid as the irreversible mingling of waters, for even 
the eager and jealous Bardo had not become impatient. 
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You hare the volume, mf Roinblttt*^ tlie old loau aaid, as tK^y 
came near him again. “ And now you will got your pen ready J foryr^ui 
Tito marks off the scholia we determine o!i e^ttracting, it will be well 
for you to copy them without delay — numbering them carefully, mind, to 
correspond with the numbers he will put in the text he will write.'* 

Romola always had some taek which gave her a share in this joint 
work. Tito took his stand a;t the teggio^ where he both wrote and read, 
and she placed herself at a table just in fTont of him, where She was ready 
to give into her father's hands anything that he might happen to want, or 
relieve him of a volume that he had done with. They had always been 
in that position since the work began, yet on this day it seStoied hew ; 
it was so different now for them to be opposite each other , so different 
for Tito to take a book ffom her, as she lifted it from her fkther*S kftbe. 
Yet there was no finesse to secure an additional look or touch. Ranh 
woman creates in her own likeness the love-tokens that are offered to her ; 
and Romola’s deep calm happiness encompassed Tito like the rich but 
quiet evening light which dissipates all unrest. 

They had been two hours at their work, and Were just desisting 
because of the fading light, when the door opened and there entered a 
figure strangely incongruous with the current of their thoughts and with 
the suggestions of every object around them. It was the figure of a short 
stout black-eyed woman, nearly fifty, wearing a black velvet hefr&Uay 
or close cap, embroidered with pearls, under which surprisingly massive 
black braids surmounted the little bulging forehead, and fell in rich plaited 
curves over the cars, while an equally surprising carmine tint on the upper 
region of the fat cheeks contrasted with the surrounding sallowness. Three 
rows of pearls and a lower necklace of gold reposed on the horizontal cushion 
of her neck ; the embroidered border of her trailing black- velvet gown 
and her embroidered long-drooping sleeves of rose-coloured damask, were 
slightly faded, but they conveyed to the initiated eye the satislkctory 
assurance that they were the splendid result of six months* labour by a 
skilled workman ; and the rose-coloured petticoat, with its dimmed white 
fiinge and seed-pearl arabesques, was duly exhibited in order to suggest 
a similar pleasing reflection. A handsome coral rosary hung from one 
side of an inferential belt, which emerged into certainty with a large clasp 
of silver wrought in niello ; and, on the other side, where the belt again 
became inferential, hung a scarsellay or largo purse of crimson Velvet, 
stitched with pearls. Her little fat right hand, which looked as if it had 
been made of paste, and had risen out of shape under partial baking, 
held a small book of devotions, also splendid with velvet, pearls, and 
silver. 

The figure was already too femiliar to Tito to be startling, for Monna 
Brjgida was a frequent visitor at Bardo’s, being excepted from the sentence 
of banishment passed on feminine triviality, on the ground of her cousin- 
sliip to his dead wife and her early care for Romola, who now looked 
louud at her with an affectionate smile, and rose to draw the leather seat 
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to ft due difltanee from Her frtiher's oHiur, that tHe coming guaH of talk 
migHt not be too near his ear. 

** La mginaV'* said Bardo, interrogatively, detecting the diort steps 
and the sweeping drapery. 

^*Yes, it is your cousin/’ said Monna Brigida, in an alert voice, 
raising her fingers smilingly at Tito, and then lifting up her face to 
be kissed by Eomola. “Always the troublesome cugina breaking in 
on your wisdom,” she went on, seating herself and beginning to fan 
herself with the white veil hanging over her arm. “ Well, well; if 
1 didn't bring you some news of the world now and then, 1 do believe 
you’d forget there was anything in life but these mouldy ancients, who 
want sprinkling with holy water if all I hear about them is true. Not 
but what the world is bad enough nowadays, for the scandals that turn up 
under one’s nose at every corner — I don’t want to hear and see such 
things, but one can’t go about with one’s head in a bag; and it was only 
yesterday — well, well, you needn’t burst out at me, Bardo, I’m not going 
to tell anything ; if I’m not as wise as the three kings, I know how many 
legs go into one boot. But, nevertheless, Florence is a wicked city — is it 
not true, Messer Tito? for you go into the world. Not but what one 
must sin a little — ^Messer Domeneddio expects that of us, else what are the 
blessed sacraments for ? And what I say is, we’ve got to reverence the 
saints, and not to set ourselves up as if we could be like them, else life 
would be unbearable; as it will be if things go on after this new fashion. 
For what do you think? I’ve been at the wedding to-day — Dianora 
Acciajoli’s with the young Albizzi that there has been so much talk of — 
and everybody wondered at its being to-day instead of yesterday ; but, 
cielt! such a wedding as it was might have been put off till the next 
Quaresima for a penance. For there was the bride looking like a white 
nun — not so much as a pearl about her — and the bridegroom as solemn as 
San Giuseppe. It’s truel And half the people invited were piagnoni — 
they call them piagnoni * now, these new saints of Fra Girolamo’s making. 
And to think of two families like the Albizzi and the Acciajoli taking up 
such notions, when they could afford to wear the best I Well, well, they 
invited me — but they could do no other, seeing my husband was Luca 
Antonio’s uncle by the mother’s side — ^and a pretty time I had of it while 
wo waited under the canopy in front of the house, before they let us in. I 
couldn’t stand in my clothes, it seemed, without giving ofienco; for there 
was Monna Berta, who has had worse secrets in her time than any I could 
tell of myself, looking askance at me from under her hood like a pin- 
zocliera^\ and telling me to read the Frate’s book about widows, from which 
she had found great guidance. Holy Madonna 1 it seems as if widows had 
nothing to do now but to buy their coffins, and think it a thousand years 
till they get into tliem, instead of enjoying themselves a little when they’ve 
got their hands free for the first time. And what do you think was the 

* Funereal monmers; properly, paid mourners. 

t A Sister of the Third Order of St. Francis ; an nncloistered nun. 
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music we had to make our dinner lirelj? A long discourse from Fth 
Domenico of San Marco, about the doctrines of their blessed ^ra Girolamo 
— the three doctrines we are all to get by heart ; and he kept marking 
them off on his fingers till he made my flesh creep : and the first is, 
Florence, or the Church — I don’t know which, for first he said one «4d 
then the other — shall be scourged ; but if he means the pestilence, the 
Signory ought to put a stop to such preaching, for it’s enough to raise the 
swelling under one’s arms with fright; but then, after that, he says 
Florence is to be regenerated ; but what will be the good of that when 
we’re all dead of the plague, or something else ? And then, the third 
thing, and what he said offenost, is, that it’s all to be in our days : and ho 
marked that off on his thumb, till he made mo tremble like the very jelly 
before me. They had jellies, to be sure, with the arms of the Albizzi and 
the Acciajoli raised on them in all colours ; they’ve not trirned the world 
quite upside down yet. But all their talk is, that we are to go back to 
the old ways: for up starts Francesco Valori, that I’ve danced with in the 
Via Larga when he was a bachelor and as fond of the Medici as anybody, 
and he makes a speech about the old times, before the Florentines had left 
off crying ‘ Popolo * and begun to cry ^Palle ’ — as if that had anything tet 
do with a wedding ! — and how we ought to keep to the mles the Signor/ 
laid down heaven knows when, that we were not to wear this ^and that, 
and not to eat this and that — and how our manners were corrupted and we 
read bad books ; though he can’t say that of me ” 

“Stop, angina r' said Bardo, in his imperious tone, for he had a 
remark to make, and only desperate measures could arrest the rattling 
lengthiness of Monna Brigida’s discourse. But now she gave a little start, 
pursed up her mouth and looked at him with round eyes. 

“ Francesco Valori is not altogether wrong,” Bardo went on. “ Ber- 
nardo, indeed, rates him not highly, and is rather of opinion that he 
christens private grudges by the name of public zeal ; though I must admit 
that my good Bernardo is too slow of belief in that unalloyed patriotism 
wliich was found in all its lustre among the ancients. But it is true, Tito, 
that our manners have degenerated somewhat from that noble frugality 
^\hich, as has been well seen in the public acts of our citizens, is the 
pai ent of true magnificence. For men, as I hear, will now spend on the 
transient show of a giostra sums which would suffice to found a library, 
and confer a lasting possession on mankind. Still, I conceive, it remains 
ti no of us Florentines that we have more of that magnanimous sobriety 
wliich abhors a trivial lavishness that it may be grandly open-handed on 
grand occasions, than can be found in any other city of Italy ; for I under- 
fcUud that the Neapolitan and Milanese courtiers laugh at the scarcity of 
oui plate, and think scorn of our great families for borrowing from each 
other that furniture of the table at their entertainments. But in the vain 
hnghter of folly wisdom hears half its applause.” 

“ Laughter, indeed I ” burst forth Monna Bngida again, the moment 
haido paused. “ If anybody wanted to bear laughter at the wedding to- 
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cU^ they were disappointed, fot when young Niccol5 Maoehief^li tried to 
■jjj^e a jp]^, and told stories out of Ifranco Sacchetti’s book, how it was 
li^fuee for the Signoria to make rules for us women, because we were 
olitTerer than all the painters, and architects, and doctors of logic in the 
for we could make bUck look white^ and yellow look pink, and 
orQ%i^ look straight, and, if anything was forbidden, we oould find a new 
namn it — ^Iloly Virgin I the piagnoni looked more dismal than before, 

and eoinebody said Sacohetti’s book was wicked. Well, I don’t read it— 
they can’t accuse me of reading anything. Save me from going to a wedding 
again if that’s to be the fashion ; for all of us who were not piagnom were 
as comfortable as wet chickens. I was never caught in a worse trap but 
once before, and that was when I went to hear their precious Prate last 
Quaresima in San Lorenzo. Perhaps 1 never told you about it, Messer 
Tito 7— it almost fireezes my blood when 1 think of it. How he rated us 
poor women! and the men, too, to tell the truth, but I didn’t mind that 
BO much. Ho called us cows, and lumps of fiesh, and wantons, and 
mischief-makers— and J could just bear that, for there were plenty others 
more fleshy and spiteful than I was — ^though every now and then his 
voice shook the very bench under me like a trumpet ; but then he came 
to the captlli morti (dead, t.e. false hair), and, 0 misericordia I he made 
a picture — see it now — of a young woman lying a pale corpse, and us 
light-minded widows — of course ho meant me as well as the rest, for 1 
had my plaits on, for if one is getting old, one doesn’t want to look as 
ugly as the Befana * — -us widows rushing up to the corpse, like bare- paled 
vultures as we were, and cutting off its young dead hair to deck our old 
heads with. Oh, the dreams 1 had after that I And ilien he cried, and 
wrung his hands at us, and I cried too {piagnoni, indeed I they may 
well be piagnoni). And to go home, and to take off my jewels, this vc i v 
clasp, and everything, and to make them into a packet, fit tutt'uno; and 
I was within a hair of sending them to the good men of St. Martin to 
give to the poor, but, by heaven’s mercy, I bethought me of going fiiM 
to my confessor, Fra Cristoforo, at Santa Croce, and he told me how it 
was all the work of the devil, tliis preaching and prophesying o. then 
Fra Girolamo, and the Dominicans were trying to turn the world upside 
down, and 1 was never to go and hear him again, else I must do pcimiico 
for it ; for the great preachers Fra Mariano and Fra Menico, had shown 
how Fra Girolamo preached lies — and that was true, for I heard them botli 
in the Duomo— and how the Pope’s dream of San Francesco propping up 
the Church with his arms was being fulfilled still, and the Dominicans 
were beginning to pull it down. Well and good : I went away con Iho, and 
made myself easy. I am not going to be frightened by a Frate Predicatoro 
again. And all I say is, 1 wish it hadn’t been the Dominicans that poor 


* The name given to the grotesque black-faced figures, supposed to represent tlio 
Magi, carried about or placed in the windows oh Twelfth Dight ; a corruption o 
Epifaoia, 
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Dino joined ^eanago, for then 1 should h&vo h^u glad when I heard thhm 
say he was come back ” 

“ Sileusio ! ” said Bardo, in a loud agitated voice, while Bomola half- 
started from her chair, clasped her hmids, and looked round at Tito, as if 
now she might appeal to him. Monna Brigida gave a little Bcretpn^ and 
bit her lip. 

“ Donna ! " said Bardo, again, “ hear once more my will, no 

reports about that name to this house ; and thou, Romola, I forbid thee to 
ask. My son is dead." 

Bardo's whole frame aeemed vibrating with passion, and no one dared 
to break silence again. Monna Brigida lilted her shoulders and her hands 
in mute dismay ; then she ruse as quietly as possible, gave many signifi- 
cant nods to Tito and Homola, motioning to them that they were not to 
move, and stole out of the room like a culpable fat Spaniel who has barked 
unseasonably. 

Meanwhile, Tito’s quick mind had been combining ideas with 
lightning-like rapidity. Bardo's son was not really dead, then, as he had 
supposed: he was a monk; he was ** come back : " and Fra Luca — yes 1 
it was the likeness to Bardo and Eomola that had made the face seem 
half-known to him. If he were only dead at Fiesole at that moment ! 
This importunate selfish wIksIi inevitably thrust itself before every other 
thought. It was trlie that Bardo’s rigid will was a sufficient safeguard 
against any iutercourse between Komola and her brother ; but not against 
the betrayal of what he knew to others, especially when the subject was 
suggested by the coupling of Romola’s name with that of the very Tito 
Mclema whose description he had carried round his neck as an inde5:. No ! 
nothing but Fra Luca’s death could remove all danger ; but his death was 
] uglily probable, and after the momentary shock of tlie discovery, Tito 
let his mind fall back in repose on that confident hope. 

Tlicy had sat in silence, and in a deepening twilight for many minutes, 
A\hcu Romola ventured to say— 

" Shall I light the lamp, father, and shall we go on ? " 

“ No, my Romola, we will work no more to-night. Tito, come and 
bit by me here.” 

Tito moved irom the reading-desk and seated himself on the other side 
of Bardo, close to his left elbow. 

“ Come nearer to me, figliuola mia,” said Bardo again, after a moment’s 
pause. And Romola seated herself on a low stool and let her arm rest on 
her father’s right knee, that he might lay his hand on her hair, as he was 
fond of doing. 

“ Tito, 1 never told you that I had once a son," said Bardo, forgetting 
what had fallen from him in the emotion raised by their first interview. The 
old man had been deeply shaken and was forced to pour out his feelings in 
4’lte of pride. “ But he left me — ^he is dead to me — I have disowned 
bim for ever. He was a ready scholar, as you are, but more fervid and 
impatient, and yet sometimes rapt and self-absorbed, like a flame hd by 
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$Qme fitful source ; showing a dispodtiou from the very first to turn away 
hxs eyes from the clear lights of reason and philosophy, and to prostrate 
himself under the inHuences of a dim mysticism 'which eludes all rules of 
human duty as it eludes all argument Aud so it ended. We will speak 
no more of him : he is dead to me. I wish his face could be blotted from 
friat world of memoiy in which the distant seems to grow clearer and the 
l^ear to fade.” 

Bordo paused, but neither Romola nor Tito dared to speak — his voice 
was too tremulous, the poise of his feelings too doubtful. But he presently 
raised his hand and found Tito's shoulder to rest it on, while he went on 
speaking with an effort to be calmer. 

' “ But you have come to me, Tito— not quite too late. 1 will lose no 
more time in vain regret. When you arc working by my side I seem to 
have found a son again.” 

The old man, preoccupied with the governing interest of his life, was 
only thinking of the much -meditated book which had quite thrust into 
the background the suggestion, raised by Bernardo del Nero's warning, of 
a possible marriage between Tito and Romola. But Tito could not allow 
the moment to pass unused. 

“ Will you let me be always and altogether your son ? Will you let 
me take care of Romola — be her husband ? I think she will not deny 
me. She has said she loves me. I know I am not equal to her in birdi— 
in anything ; but I am no longer a destitute stranger.” 

“Is it true, my Romola?” said Bardo, in a lower tone, an evident 
vibration passing through him and dissipating the saddened aspect of his 
features. 

“ Yes, father,” said Romola, firmly. “ I love Tito — I wish to marry 
him, that we may be both your children and never part.” 

Tito’s hand met hers in a strong clasp for the first time, while she was 
speaking, but their eyes were fixed anxiously on her father. 

“ Why should it not be?” said Bardo, as if arguing against any oppo- 
sition to his assent, rather than assenting. “ It would be a happiness to 
me; and thou, too, Romola, wouldst be the happier for it.” 

He stroked her long hair gently and bent towards her. 

“ Ah, I have been apt to forget that thou needesl some other love than 
mine. And thou wilt be a noble wife. Bernardo thinks 1 shall hardly 
find a husband fitting for thee. And he is perhaps right. For thou art 
not like the herd of thy sex : thou art such a woman as the immortal 
poets had a vision of, when they sang the lives of the heroes — tender but 
strong, like thy voice, which has been to me instead of the light in the 
years of my blindness And so thou lovest him ? ” 

He sat upright again for a minute and then said, in tlie same tone as 
before, “Why should it not be? I will think of it; I will talk with 
Bernardo.” 

Tito felt a disagreeable chill at this answer, for Bernardo del Nero’s 
eyes had retained their keen suspicion whenever they looked at hitUi 
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and the uneasy remembrance of Fra Lnoa eonrerted all uncertainty into 
fear. 

“ Speak for me, Romola,” he said, pleadingly. “ Messer Bernardo is 
sure to be against mo.’* 

*‘No, Tito,” said Romola, “my godfather will not oppoae what my 
father firmly wills. And it is your will that 1 should marry 
nut true, father ? Nothing has ever come to me before that 1 haye wished 
for strongly : 1 did not think it possible that 1 could care so much for 
anything that could happen to myself.” 

It was a brief and simple plea ; but it was the condensed story of 
Romola’s self-repressing colourless young life, which had thrown all its 
passion into sympathy with aged sorrows, aged ambition, aged pride and 
indignation. It bad never occurred to Romola that she should not speak 
as directly and emphatically of her love for Tito as of any other subject. 

Romola mia 1” said her father fondly, pausing on the words, “ it is 
true thou hast never urged on me any wishes of thy own. And 1 have 
no will to resist thine; rather, my heart met Tito’s entreaty at its very 
first utterance. Nevertheless, I must talk with Bernardo about the 
measures ueedful to bo observed. For wo must not act in haste, or do 
anything unbeseeming my name. I am poor, and held of little account 
by the wealthy of our family — nay, I may consider myself a lonely man — 
but I must nevertheless remember tliat generous birth has its obligations. 
And I would nut bo reproached by my fellow-citizens for rash haste in 
bestowing my daughter. Bartolommeo Scala gave his Alessandra to the 
Greek Marullo, but Marullo’s lineage was well known, and Scala himself 
la of no extraction. I know Bernardo will hold that we must take time : 
he will, perhaps, reproach me with want of due forethought. Be patient, 
my children : you arc very young.” 

No more could be said, and Romola’s heart was perfectly satisfied. 
Not so Tito’s. If the subtle mixture of good and evil prepares suffering 
for human truth and purity, there is also suffering prepared for the wrong- 
doer by the same mingled conditions. As Tito kissed Romola on their 
parting that evening, the very strength of the thrill that moved his whole 
being at the sense that this woman, whose beauty it was hardly possible 
to think of as anything but the necessary consequence of her noble nature, 
loved him with all the tenderness that spoke in her clear eyes, brought 
a strong reaction of regret that he had not kept himself free from that first 
deceit which had dragged him into this danger of being disgraced before 
her. There was a spring of bitternesB mingling with that fountain of sweets. 
Would the death of Fra Luca arrest it? He hoped it would. 







CHAPTER Xm. 

The Shadow of Nemesis. 

If was tli,6 lazy afternoon lime on the seventli of September, more than 
Iwo months after the day on which Bomola and Tito had confessed their 
love to each other. 

Tito, just descended into Nello’s shop, had found the barber stretched 
on the bench with his cap over his eyes : one leg was drawn up, and tlie 
other had slipped towards the ground, having apparently carried with it 
a manuscript volume of verse, which lay with its leaves crushed. In a 
corner sat Sandro, playing a game at mora by himself, and watching the 
slow reply of his left fingers to the arithmetical demands of his right with 
solemn -eyed interest. 

Treading with the gentlest step, Tito snatched up the lute, and bending 
over thft'J^arber, touched the strings lightly while he sang, — 

“ Quant’ bells giovinezzo* 

Chu bi fugge tnttavia! 

Clii Yuol ebscr licto bis; 

Di doman non c’6 certezza.”* 

Nello was as easily awaked as a bird. The cap was off his eyes in an 
instant, and he started up. 

Ah, my Apollino 1 1 am somewhat late with my siesta on this hot 
day, it seems. That comes of not going to sleep in the natural way, but 
taking a potion of potent poesy. Hear you, how I am beginning to match 
my words by the initial letter, like a trovatore ? That is one of my had 
symptoms : I am sorely afraid that the good wine of my understanding is 
going to run off at the spigot of authorship, and I shall be left an empty 
cask with an odour of dregs, like many another incomparable genius of 
my acquaintance. What is it, my Orpheus ? ” here Nello stretched out 
his arms to their full length, and then brought them round till his hands 
gi’osped Tito’s curls, and drew them out playfully. “ What is it you want 
of your well-tamed Nello ? For I perceive a coaxing sound in that soft 
strain of yours. Let me see the very needle’s eye of your desire, as the 
sublime poet says, tliat I may thread it.” 

That is but a tailor’s image of your sublime poet’s,” said Tito, still 
letting his fingers tall in a light dropping way on the strings. “ But you 
have divined the reason of my affectionate impatience to see your eyca 
open. I want you to give me an extra touch of your art — not on my 
chin, no; but on the zazzera^ which is as tangled as your Florentine 


* ^’Beauteous is life in blossom! 

And it flecteth— floetetU ever; 

Whoso would be joyful — let him! 

There’s no surety for the mon-ow.” 

Carnival Sot^ by Lorenzo dei Media. 
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^itioA. Ton hatn &n Adroit vray of inleitiUiif ytrtiir eoxnbi Whioh flattSsrB 
the skin, and stirs the animal spirits agreeably in that region ; and a little 
of yonr most delicate orange scent would not be amisA, for I am bound to 
the Scale palace, and Atn to prefecttt myflClf in radiant company. The 
young Cardinal Glonuml de* Medici ii to be there, and 
him a certain young BetriArdo Dorizi of Bibbiena, whbae %« la so 
rapid, that I see no way of outrivalling it Save by the scent Ofaoge- 
blossoms.” 

Nello had already seiaed and dourishcd his cotob, and pushed l*ito 
gently backward into the chair, wrapping the cloth round him. 

“ Never talk of rivalry, del giovane tfiio : Bernardo t)ovizi is a keen 
youngster, who Will nevei* carry a net out to catch the wind ; bUt he has 
something of the same sharp>muzzlcd look as his brother Ser Piero da 
Bibbiena, the weasel that Piero de’ Medici keeps at his beck to slip thi ough 
small holes for him. No ! you distance all rivals, and may soon touch tlie 
sky with your forefinger* They tell me you have even carried enough 
honey with you to sweeten the sour Messer Angdo ; for he has pronounced 
you less of an ass thkn might have been expected, considering there is such 
a good understanding between you und the Secretary.” 

“ And between ourselves, Nello miOf that Messer Angelo ha'^ more 
genius and erudition than I can find in all the other Florentine scholars 
put together. It may answer very well for them to cry me up now, when 
Poliziano is beaten down with grief, or illness, or something else ; I cau 
try a flight with such a sparrow-hawk as Pietro Crinito, but for Poliziuno, 
lie is a large-beaked eagle who would swallow me, feathers and all, and 
not feci any difierence.” 

“ I will not contradict your modesty there, if you will have it so ; but 
you don’t expect us clever Florentines to keep saying the same things ovi'r 
agiiin every day of our lives, as we must do if we always told the truth. 
We cry down Dante, and wo cry up Francesco Cei, just for the sake of 
variety ; and if we cry you up as a new Poliziano, heaven has taken care 
that it shall not be quite so great a lie as it might have been. And are 
you not a pattern of virtue in this wicked city ? with your ears double- 
waxed against all siren invitations that would lure you from the Via de' 
Bardi, and the great work which is to astonish posterity ? " 

“Posterity in good truth, whom it will probably astonish as the 
universe docs, by the impossibility of seeing what was the plan of it.” 

“ Yes, something like that was being prophesied here the other day. 
Cristoforo Landino said that the excellent Bardo was one of those 
scholars who lie overthrown in their learning, like cavaliers in heavy 
armour, and then get angry because they are over-ridden — which pithy 
unnark, it seems to me, was not a herb out of his own garden; for of all 
men, for feeding one with an empty spoon and gagging one with vain 
expectation by long discourse, Messer Cristoforo is the pearl. Eccol 
you are perfect now.'* Here Nello drew away the cloth. “ Impossible to 
add a grace more 1 But love iS not always to be fed on leai-ning, eh ? I 
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shftQ Iwve to 4ress tlie zazzera £ox the betrothal before long— is it not 
true?’* 

** I’erhaps/’ said Tito, amiling, unleaa Heaaer Bernardo ahould next 
reepmmend Bardo to require that 1 should yoke a lion and a wild boar to 
the car of the Zecca before I can win my Alcestis; though 1 confess he is 
right in holding me unworthy of Bomola ; she is a Pleiad that may grow 
dim by marzying any mortal.” 

Onaffe^ your modesty is in the right place there. Yet Fate 
seems to have measured and chiselled you for the niche that was left 
empty by the old man’s son, who, by the way, Cronaca was telling me, is 
now at San Marco. Did you know 7 ” 

A slight electric shock passed through Tito as he rose from the chair, 
but it was not outwardly perceptible, for he immediately stooped to pick 
up the fallen book, and busied his fingers with flattening the leaves, while 
he said, 

“ No ; )ie was at Ficsole, I thought. Are you sure he is come back 
to San Marco ? ” 

“ Cronaca is my authority,” said Nello, with a shrug. “ I don’t 
frequent that sanctuary, but he does. Ah,” he added, taking hook 
from Tito’s hands, “ my poor Nencia da Barb^ino I it jam your 
scholarly feelings to see the pages dog’s-eared. X waa lulled to sleep by 
the well-rhymed charms of that rustic maiden — ‘ prettier than the 
turnip-flower,* * with a cheek more savotiry than cheese.’ But to get such 
a well-scented notion of the contadina, one must lie on velvet cushions in 
the Via Larga — not go to look at the Fierueokmi stumping in to the 
Piazza della Nunziuta this evening after sundown.” 

And pi ay who are the Fierucplpui 7 ” said Tito, iudlfTcrGntly, settling 
bis cap. 

“ The contadine who come from the mountains of Pistoia, and the 
Casentino, and lieavcn knows where, to keep their vigil in the church of 
the Nunziata and sell their yam and dried mushrooms at the Fierucola 
(petty fair), as we call it. They make a queer show, with their paper 
lanterns, bowling their hymns to the Virgin on this eve of her nativity — 
if you had the leisure to sec them. No ? — well, I have had enough of it 
myself, for there is wild work in the Piazza. One may happen to get a 
stone or two about one’s ears or shins without asking for it, and I M'as 
never fond of that pressing attention. Addio.” 

Tito carried a little uneasiness with him on his visit, which ended 
earlier than he had expected, the boy-cardinal Giovanni de* Medici, 
youngest of red-hatted fethers, who has since presented his broad dark 
cheek very conspicuously to posterity as Pope Leo the Tenth, having been 
detained at his favourite pastime of the chase, and having failed to 
appear. It still wanted half an hour of sunset as he left the door of the 
Scala palace, with the intention of p|?oceediDg forthwith to the Via de 
Bardi, but he had not gone for when, to his astonidiment, he saw Komolfl 
advancing towards him along the Borgo Pinti. 
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She wore a thick f>laok veil and black mantle, but it was impossible to 
mistake her figure and her walk ; and by her dide was a short stout fonfi 
which he recognized as that of Monna Brigida, in spite of the unusual 
plainness of her attire. Eomola had not be^ bred up to devotional 
observances, and the occasions on which die took the air elsewhere than 
under the loggia on the roof of the house, were so rare and ao much 
dwelt on beforehand, because of Bardots dislike to be left without her, 
that Tito felt sure there must have been some sudden and urgent ground 
for an absence of which he had heiud nothing the day before. She saw 
him through her veil and hastened her steps. 

Komola, has anythinghappened? ” said Tito, turning to walk by her side. 

She did not answer at the first moment, and Monna Brigida broke in. 

“ All, Messer Tito, you do well to turn round, for we are in haste. 
And is it not a misfortune 7 — ^we are obliged to go round by the wolls 
and turn up the Via del Maglio, because of the Fiera ; for the oontadine 
coming in block up the way by the Nunzinta, which would have taken us 
to San Marco in half the time." 

'J'ito’s heart gave a great bound, and began to beat violently. 

Eomola,” he said, in a lower tone, “ are you going to San Marco ? " 

They were now out of the Borgo Pinti and were under the city walls, 
where they had wide gardens on their left hand, and all was quiet. 
Komola put aside her veil for the sake of breathing the air, and he could 
bee the subdued agitation in her face. 

“Yes, Tito miOf' she said, looking directly at him with sad eyes. 

“ For the first time I am doing sometliing unknown to my fether. It 
comforts me that 1 have met you, for at least 1 can tell you. But if you 
aie going to him, it will be well for you not to say that you met me. He 
thinks I am only gone to the cugina, because she sent for me. I left my 
godfather with him: he knows where I am going, and why. You 
remember that evening when my brother’s name was mentioned and 
my father spoke of him to you ? " 

“ Yes," said Tito, in a low tone. There was a strange complication in 
his mental state. His heart sank at the probability that a great change 
AN .IS coming over his prospects, while at the same time his thoughts were 
darting over a hundred details of the course he would take when the 
chiuige had come, — and yet he returned Eomola’s gaze with a hungry 
‘'i nse that it might be the last time she would ever bend it on him with 
lull unquestioning confidence. 

“The cugina had heard that he was come back, and the evening 
before — the evening of San Giovanni — as I afterwards found, he had been 
hten by our good Maso near the door of our house j but when Maso went 
to inquire st San Marco, Dino, that is, my brother — ^he was christened 
hernardino, after our godfather, but now be calls himself Fra Luca— 
been taken to the monastery at Fiesole, because he was ilL But 
tins morning a message came to Maso, saying that he was come back 
to San Marco, and Maso went to him there. He is very ill, and he haa 





mdjiklrAd to go* ftud #66 him< I caimot reftiM it, thongh I hold him 
X stlil remomber how I loved him when I was a little girl, before 
1 k&OW that be would fbnoke my father. And perhaps he has some Word 
of penitence to eend by me* It cost me a etmggle to act in opposition to 
mf father’s feeling, Which 1 have alwa)^ held to be just. I am almost 
•ttte yon will think I have bhosen rightly, Tito, because 1 have noticed 
that your nature is less rigid than mine, and nothing makes you angry : 
it would cost you less to be forgiving,* though, if you had seen your' 
father forsaken by one to whom he had given his chief love — ^by one in 
whom he had planted his labour and his hopes — ^forsaken when his need 
was becoming greatest — even you, Tito, Would find it hard to forgive.'* 
Whnt could he say ? He was not equal to the hypocrisy of telling 
Romola that such offences ought not to be pardoned ; and he had 1!ot the 
courage to utter any words of dissuasion, 

“ You are right, my Romola; you are always right, except in thinking 
too well of me.” 

There was really some genuineness in those last words, and Tito looked 
very beautiful as he uttered them, with an unusual pallor in his face, and 
a slight quivering of his lip. Romola, interpreting all things largely, like 
a mind prepossessed with high beliefs, had a tearful brightness in her eyes 
as she looked at him, touched with keen joy that he felt so strongly what- 
ever she felt. But without pausing in her walk, she said — 

And now, Tito, I wish you to leave me, for the cugina and I shall be 
less noticed if we enter the piazza alone.'* 

“ Yes, it were better you should leave us,” said Monna Brigida ; for 
to say the truth, Messer Tito, all eyes follow you, and let Romola muffle 
herself as she will, every one wants to see what there is under her veil, for 
she has that way of walking like a procession. Not that 1 find fault with 
her for it, only it doesn’t suit my steps. And, indeed, I would rather not 
have us seen going to San Marco, and that’s why I am dressed as if I were 
one of the piagnoni themselves, and as old as Sant* Anna ; for if it had 
been anybody but poor Dino, who ought to be forgiven if he’s dying, for 
what’s the use of having a grudge against dead people ? — ^make them feel 
while they live, say I ” 

No one made a scruple of interrupting Monna Brigida, and Tito, having 
just raised Romola’s hand to his lips, and said, I understand, I obey 
you,” now turned aWay, lifting his cap — a sign of reverence, rarely made 
at that time by native Florentines, and which excited Bernardo del 
Nero’s Contempt for Tito as a fawning Greek, while to Romola, who loved 
homage, it gave him an exceptional grace. ^ 

He was half glad of the dismissal, half disposed to cling to Romola to 
the last moment in which she would love him without suspicion. For it 
seemed to him certain that this brother would before all things want to 
know, and that Romola would before all things confide to him, what was 
her father’s position and her own after the years which must have broi^Ht 
BO much change. She would tell him that shb wai soon to be publicly 



b«trot;li«d to k young sohc^r, who wns to fill itp phbe left long 

ago by a wandering eon. He fon^w tbe Mputae that Would prompt 
Bomola to dwell on that prospect, and what wotdd ftdlow on the mention 
of the fhture hnaband's name. Fra l<uca would tell all he khOW and con- 
jectured, and Tito saw no pomsible fklsity by which he ootdd noW ward off 
the worst dOitsequences of hie former dhiaimulation. It was all oVer With 
his prot»pects in Florence. Them was Messer Bernardo del IthTO, who 
would be delighted at seeing confirmed the wisdom of his adrlce aboilt 
deferring the betrothal until Titovs character and position had been 
established by a longer residence ; and the history of the young Orc^ 
professor whose benefactor was in Slavery, would be the talk under etery 
loggia. For the first time in his life he felt too fevered and agitated to 
trust his power of self-command ; he gave up his intended visit to Bardo, 
and walked up and down under the walls until the yellow light in tlie 
West had quite fkded, when, without any distinct purpose, he took the first 
turning, which happened to be the Via San Sebastiano, leading him 
directly towards the Piazza dell’ Annunziata. He Was at one of those 
lawless moments which come to us all if we haVe no guide but desire, and 
the pathway where desire leads us seems suddenly closed ; he was ready 
to follow any beckozung that offered him an immediate purpose. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The PEiBANTB’ Fair. 

The moving crowd and the strange mixture of noises that burst on him 
al the entrance of the piaz/a, reminded Tito of what Nello had said to 
limi about the Fierucoloni, and he pushed his way into the crowd with a 
hort of pleasure in the hooting and elbowing, that filled the empty 
moments, and dulled that calculation of the future which had So new a 
dreariness for him, as he foresaw himself wandering away solitary in 
pursuit of Some unknown fortune, that his thought had even glanced 
toil aids going in search of Baldassarre after all. 

At each of the opposite inlets he saw people struggling into the pims^ 
M hilc above them paper lanterns, held aloft on sticks, wci e waving uncertainly 
to and fro. A rude monotonous chant made a distinctly traceable strand of 
noise, across which screams, whistles, gibing chants in piping boyish voices, 
the beating of naaehxre ot drums, and the ringing of little bells, met each 
other in confused din. Every now and then one of the dim floating lighta 
disappeai’ed with a smash from a stohe lanced more or less vaguely in 
pursuit of mischief, fbllowed by a scream and renewed shouts. But on tho 
outskjilt of tlie whirling tumult there were groups who were keeping thia 
vigil of the Nativity of the Virgin iu a more methodical manner than by 
htfiil stone-throwing and gibing. Certain ragged men, darting a hard 
ihdrp glance around them While their tongues rattled merrily, were inviting 
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ttmsAsy people to game with them on fair and open-handed terms; two 
^asquerading figures on stilts, who had snatched lanterns from the crowd, 
were swaying the lights to and fro in meteoric fashion, as they strode 
hither and thither; a sage trader was doing a profitable business at a 
small covered stall, in hot herlingozzi, a favourite &rinaceouB delicacy ; one 
man standing on a barrel, with his back firmly planted against a pillar of 
the loggia in front of the Foundling Hospital {Spedale degV Inmcmti), 
was selling efficacious pills, invented by a doctor of Salerno, warranted 
to prevent toothache and death by drowning; and not far ofi^, against 
another pillar, a tumbler was showing off his tricks on a small platform ; 
while a handful of ’prentices, despising the slack entertainment of guerilla 
stone-throwing, were having a private concentrated match of that favourite 
Florentine sport at the narrow entrance of the Via de’ Febbrai. 

Tito, obliged to make his way through chance openings in the crowd, 
found himself at one moment close to the trotting procession of bare- 
footed, hard-heeled contadine, and could see their sun-dried, bronzed faces, 
and their strange fragmentary garb, dim with hereditaiy dirt, and of 
obsolete stuffs and fashions, that made them look, in the eyes of the city 
people, like a i^y-worn ancestry returning from a pilgrimage on which 
they had set out a centuiy ago. Just then it was tha hardy, scant-feeding 
peasant-women from the mountains of Pistoia, who were entering with a 
year’s labour in a moderate bundle on their backs, and in their hearts that 
meagre hope of good and that wide dim fear of harm, which were some- 
how to be cared for by the Blessed Virgin, whose miraculous imago, 
painted by the angels, was to have the curtain drawn away from it on tliis 
Eve of her Nativity, that its potency might stream forth without obstruction. 

At another moment he was forced away towards the boundary of 
the piazza, where the more stationary candidates for attention and small 
coin had judiciously placed themselves, in order to be safe in their rear. 
Among these Tito recognized his acquaintance Bratti, who stood with his 
back against a pillar and his mouth pursed up in disdainful silence, eyeing 
every one who approached him with a cold glance of superiority, and 
keeping his hand fast on a serge covering, which concealed the contents 
of the basket slung before him. Bather surprised at a deportment so 
unusual in an anxious trader, Tito went nearer and saw two women go 
up to Bratti’s basket with a look of curiosity, whereupon the pedlar drew 
the covering tighter, and looked another way. It was quite too pro- 
voking, and one of the women was fain to ask what there was in his basket? 

“ Before I answer that, Momia, I must know whether you mean to 
buy. I can’t show such wares as mine in this fair for every fly to settle 
on and pay nothing. My goods are a little too choice for that. BesideSi ' 
I’ve only two left, and I’ve no mind to sell them ; for with the chances of 
the pestilence that wise men talk of, there is likelihood of their beitig 
their weight in gold. No, no : mdaU con DioJ* 

The tAvo women looked at each other. 

And what may be the price 7 ” said the second# 
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** Not within what you are likely to have in your purse, buona donna,” 
said Bratti, in a compafeionatery snpereilidus tone. 1 recommend you 
to trust in Messer Domeneddio and the saints : poor people can do no 
better for themselves.** 

** Not BO poor ! ” said the second woman, indignantly, drawing out her 
money-bag. “ Come, now I what do you say to a grosBo f ** 

“ 1 say you may get twenty-one qwjttrini for it,’* said Bratd| codQy ; 
but not of mo, for I haven’t got that small change.** 

“ Come ; two, then ? ” said the woman, getting exasperated, while her 
companion looked at her with some envy. “ It will hardly be above tW 0 | 

I think.” , 

After further bidding, and further mercantile eoquetiy, Bratti put on 
an air of concessioD. 

Since you*ve set your mind on it,” he said, slowly raising the 
cover, ** I i^ould be loth to do you a mischief ; for Maestro Gabbadeo 
used to say, when a woman sots her mind on a thing and doesn’t get it, 
she’s in worse danger of the pestilence than before. Ecco/ 1 have but two 
left ; and let me tell you, the fellow to them is on the finger of Maestro 
Gabbadeo, who is gone to Bologna — as wise a doctor as sits at any door.” 

The precious objects were two dumsy iron rings, beaten into the 
fashion of old Homan rings such as were sometimes disinterred. The 
rust on them, and the entirely hidden character of their potency, were so 
satisfactory, that the ffrossi were paid without grumbling, and tlie first 
woman, destitute of those handsome coins, succeeded after much show of 
reluctance on Bratti’s part in driving a bargain with some of her yam, 
and carried off the remaining ring in triumph. Bratti covered up his 
basket, which was now filled with miscellanies, probably obtained under 
the same sort of circumstances as the yarn, and moving from his pillar, 
came suddenly upon Tito, who, if he had had time, would have chosen to 
a\oid recognition. 

By the head of San Giovanni, now,” said Bratti, drawing Tito back 
to the pillar ; this is a piece of luck. For I was talking of you this 
inoiniiig, Messer Greco; but, I said, he is mounted up among the sigmri 
now — and I’m glad of it, for I was at the bottom of his fortune — but I can 
i.irely get speech of him, for he’s not to be caught lying on the stones now 
— not he I But it’s your luck, not mine, Messer Greco, save and except 
some small trifle to satisfy me for my trouble in the transaction.” 

“You speak in riddles, Bratti,” said Tito. “Remember, I don’t 
sharpen my wits, as you do, by driving hard bargains for iron rings : you 
must be plain.” 

“ By the Holy ’Vangels ! it was an easy bargain I gave them. If a 
Hthrew gets thirty-two per cent., I hope a Christian may get a little more. 
If I had not borne a conscience, I should have got twice the money and 
twice the yam. But, talking of rings, it is your ring — ^that Very ring 
you ve got on your finger — ^that I could get you a purchaser for — ay, and 
purchaser with a deep money-bag.” 



V «alil Tito, IqoIut^ hi% vl»g» im4 )ii^iiiiig, ' 

** 4l mho is gpiog aw^ i4»lo Sbangavy » as t tia4^pptaa4* 

'^0 a^e 9s4 looked all Qve^ mj sko^ to aea if I l^ad asy 614 tbiags 1 
didn't know the price of ; I watrant you, he thought 1 had a |M»Ki^him m 
Pf ahjQuldera Ha had l^en ruQunagta£( # ^ lhaps in Flpramia,' And 
he had a ring Eke ^onra, of the same faidiion } 

^ as he was talking of X said I ki^ a fine you^ man, who waa 
a |>articalar acquaintance of xaioe,^ tfho hid a ring of that eostt Aud ha 
eaid, < Who is he, pray ? Tell him X*ll gi^ hi™ hia prioo for it#' And 1 
thought gwng e^x ypu to NeEp^ to*|nofrgw| f^r it'a my oidmon of 
you, Messer Greco, that you’re riot one who’d see the Arno run hroth, 
and stand by Tyithout dipping your Engsr.** , 

Tito had -iost no word of what Bratti had said, yet his mind had beep 
very busy all the while. Why should he keep the ring ? Jt had been a 
mere sentiment, a mere fancy, that had prevented him from selling it with 
the other gems ; if he had been wiser and had sold it, he might perhaps 
escaped that identification by Fra Luca# It was true that it had 
biltlimlreti from Baldassarre's finger and put on his as soon as his young 
hand had grown to the needful size; but iere was really no valid good to 
anybody in those superstitions scruples about inanimate objects. The ring 
bad helped towards the recognition of him. Tito had begun to dislike 
recognition, which was a claim from the past This foreigner’s offer, if 
be would really give a good price, was an opportuui^ frr getting rid of 
the ring without the trouble of seeking a puYnhaser. 

“ You speak with your usual wlsdbin, Bratti,* said Tito. “ I have no 
objection to hear what your Oauo^se will offer. But when and where 
shall I have speech of him 7 ” . * 

^‘To-morrow, at three houn(|)Ebair sunrise, he will be at my shop, and 
if your wits are of that ahar p ua *# X have always taken them to be, Msi&ici 
Greco, you will ask him a heavy price. For he minds not money ; it’-s 
my belief he’s buying for somebody else, and not for himself — ^perhaps fui 
some great signor.” 

**^ta hem^' said Tito. ** I will be at your shop if nothing 

hinders,” 

And you will doubtless deal nobly by me for old acquaintance’ sake, 
Messer Greco, so 1 will not stay to fix the small sum you will give me lu 
token of my service in the matter. It seems to me a thousand years now 
till Z get out of the piazza, for a fair is a dull, not to say a wicked thing; 
when one has no more goods to sell.” 

Tito made a hasty sign of assent and adieu, and moving away from 
the pillar, again found himself pushed towards the middle of the 
and back again, without the power of determining his own course. In tln^ 
zigzag W 0 y be was carried along to the end of the piazza opposite tlic 
church, where, in a deep recess formed by an irregularity iu the line oi 
houses, an enterbuinment was going forward which seemed to be especially 
attractive to the crowd. Loud bursts of laughter interrupted a monologue 
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which was 8(»netime8 slow aod ^nilorical, at c^e^l rattling a&dbialfiEbomBh. 
Here a girl was being pushed forward into tha inner <nrcla with apparent 
reluctance, and there a loud laughing minx waa finding a way with her 
own elbows. It was a strange light that was spread oT«r the piazza. 
There were the pale stars breaking out above, and the dim waving 
lanterns below^ leaving all objects indistinct except when they were seen 
close under the fitihUy moving lights; but iu this recess there was a 
stronger light, against which the heads of the encircling spectators stood 
in dark relief as Tito was gradually pushed towards tiiexn, while above 
tlicm rose the head of a man wearing a white mitre with yellow caba** 
listic figures upon it. 

“ Behold, my children I ” Tito heard him saying, “ behold your oppor- 
tunity I neglect not the holy sacrament of matrimony when it can he had 
for the small sum of a white quattrino-^the cheapest matrimony even 
oflfered, and dissolved by special bull beforehand at every man's own will 
and pleasure. Behold the bull I " Here the weaker held up a piece of 
parchment with huge seals attached to it. Behold the Indulgence 
granted by his Holiness Alexander the Sixth, who, being newly elected 
Pope for his peculiar piety, intends to reform and purify the Church, and 
widely begins by abolishing that priestly abuse which keeps too large a 
share of this privileged matrimony to the clergy and stints the laity. Spit 
once, my sons, and pay a white quattrino I This is the whole and sole 
price of the indulgence. The quattrino is the only difference the Holy 
Father allowA to be put any longer between us and the clergy— who spit 
and pay nothing.” 

Tito thought he knew the voice, which had a peculiarly sharp ring, 
but the face was too much in shadow from the lights behind for him to be 
mre of the features. Stopping as near as he could, he saw within the 
circle behind the speaker an altar-like table raised on a small platform, 
and covered with a red drapery stitched all over with yellow cabalistioal 
ligures. Half-a-dozen thin tapers burned at the back of this table, which 
Imd a conjuring apparatus scattered over it, a large open book in the 
centre, and at one of the front angles a monkey fastened by a cord to a 
small ring and holding a small taper, which iu his incessant fidgety 
movemoiits fell more or less aslant, while an impisli boy in a white 
suipUce occupied himself chiefly in culling the monkey, and adjusting the 
t<i|)er. The man in the mitre also wore a surplice, and over it a chasuble 
ou which the signs of the zodiac were rudely marked in black upon a 
} cllow groimd, Tito was sure now that he recognized the sharp upward- 
taiding angles of the face under the mitre: it was that of Maestro Vaiano, 
the cen'etamy from whom he had rescued Tessa. Pretty little Tes^I 
I'oihaps she too had come in among the troops of oontadine? 

“ Come, my maidens ! This is the time for the pretty who oan have 
many chances, and for the ill-fiivoured who have few. Matrimony to be 
liad hot, eaten, and done with as easily as berlingozzi / And see I ” here 
the conjuror held up a cluster of tiny bags. ** To every bride 1 give a 
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Mnve with ft teoret in it — secret alone worth the money yoti pay for 
the matrimony. The secret how to ' no, no, I will not tell you 
what the secret is about, and that makes it a double secret. Hang it 
round your neck if you like, and never look at it; 1 don't say that 
will not be the best, for then you will see many things you don't expect : 
though if you open it (you may break your leg^-^ vero), but you will know 
a secret 1 Something nobody knows but me ! And maiw — give you 
the BrevBf I don't sell it, as many another holy man would : the quattrino 
is for the matrimony, and the Breve you get for nothing. Oreit, giowmetti, 
oome like dutiful sons of the church and buy the indulgence of his 
Holiness Alexander the Sixth." 

This buffoonery just fitted the taste of the audience: the Jkrucola was 
but a small occasion, so the townsmen might be contented with jokes that 
were rather less indecent than those they were accustomed to hear at every 
carnival, put into easy rhyme by the Magnifico and his poetic satellites ; 
while the women, over and above any relish of the fun, really began to 
have an itch for the Brevi, Several couples had already gone through the 
ceremony, in which the conjuror's solemn gibberish and grimaces over 
the open book, the antics of the monkey, and even the preliminary spitting, 
had called forth peals of laughter ; and now a well-looking, merry-eyed 
youth of seventeen, in a loose tunic and a red cap, pushed forward, holding 
by the hand a plump brunette, whose scanty ragged dress displayed her 
round arms and legs very picturesquely. 

“ Fetter us without delay, maestro 1 ” said the youth, “ for I have got 
to take my bride home and paint her under the light of a lantern." 

“ Ha 1 Mariotto, my son, I commend your pious observance. . . .” The 
conjuror was going on, when a loud chattering behind warned him that an 
unpleasant crisis had arisen with his monkey. 

The temper of that imperfect acolyth was a little tried by%ie over- 
active discipline of his colleague in the surplice, and a sudden cuff admi- 
nistered as his taper fell to a horizontal position, caused him to leap back 
with a violence that proved too much for the slackened knot by which his 
cord was fastened. His first leap was to the other end of the table, fr^ni 
which position his remonstrances were so threatening that the imp in 
surplice took up a wand by way of an equivalent threat, whereupon tlie 
monkey leaped on to the head of a tall woman in the foreground, dropping 
his taper by the way, and chattering with increased emphasis from 
eminence. Great was the screaming and confusion, not a few of the 
spectators having a vague dread of the Maestro's monkey, as capable of 
more hidden mischief than mere teeth and claws could inflict; and the con- 
juror himself was in some alarm lest any harm should liappen to his 
familiar. In the scuffle to seize the monkey's string, Tito got out of the 
circle, and, not caring to contend for his place again, he allowed himself 
to be gradually pushed towards the church of the Nunziata, and to enter 
amongst the worshippers. 

The brilliant illumination within seemed to press upon his eyes vrith 
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palpable ibroe after tbe pale acatlered and bi^oad ahadowe of the 

piazza, and for the first minute or two He could see nothhEig diatinctl}r« That 
jeUow Bplendour was in itself something supernal and hearenly ta some of 
the peasant-women, for whom half the iky was hiddetfc bj mountains, and 
who went to bed in the twilight ; and the unintermpted diant from thechoir 
was repose to the ear after the heliish hubbub of the crowd outside. Gra- 
dually the scene became clearer, though still there was a thin yellow haze 
from incaiae mingling with the breath of the multitude. In a chapel on 
the left hand of the nare, wreathed with silver lamps, was seen unveiled 
the miraculous fresco of the Annunmation, which, in Tito's obliclue view 
of it from the right-hand side of the nave, seemed dark with the exoesa of 
light around it. The whole area of the great church was filled with 
peasaut-women, some kneeling, some standing; the coarse bronzed idcins, 
and the dingy clothing of the rougher dwellers on the monntalaa, oon- 
trasting with the softer-lined fitces and white or red head-drapery of the 
well-to-do dwellers in the valley, who were scattered in irregular groups. 
And spreading high and far over the walls and ceiling there was another 
multitude, also pressing close against each other, that they might be nearer 
the potent Virgin : it was the crowd of votive waxen images, the effigies 
of great personages, clothed in their habit as they lived : Florentines of 
high name in their black silk lucco, as when they sat in coimcil ; popes, 
emperors, kings, cardinals, and famous condottieri with plumed morion 
seated on their chargers ; all notable strangers who passed through Florence 
or had aught to do with its afiUirs — ^Mahometans, even, in well-tolerated 
companionship with Christian cavaliers ; some of them with faces blackened 
and robes tattered by the corroding breath of centuries, others fresh and 
bright in new red mantle or steel corselet, the exact doubles of the living. 
And wedged in with all these were detached arms, legs, hands, and other 
members, with only here and there a gap where some image had been 
removed for public disgrace, or had fallen ominously, as Lorenzo’s had done 
six months before. It was a perfect resurrection-swarm of remote mortals 
and fragments of mortals, reflecting, in their varying degrees of freshness, 
the sombre dinginesB and sprinkled brightness of the crowd below. 

Tito's glance wandered over the wide multitude in search of something. 
He had already thought of Tessa, and the white hoods suggested the pos- 
sibility that he might detect her face under one of them. It was at least 
a thought to be courted, rather than the vision of Eomola looking at him 
with changed eyes. But he searched in vain; and he was leaving the 
church, weary of a scene which had no variety, when, just against the 
doorway, he caught sight of Tessa, only two yards off him. She was 
kneeling with her back against the wall, behind a group of peasant- women, 
vrho were standing and looking for a spot nearer to the sacred image. Her 
head hung a little aside with a look of weariness, and her blue eyes were 
directed rather absently towards an altar-piece where the Archangel 
Michael stood in his armour, with young face and floating hair, amongst 
bearded and tonsured saints, Her right hand, holding a bunch of oocoonsi 
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ftS )i«r «db IkidMyy and ii«r mild nhaak waa aKfeher bjr 
y^ighl or b)r tine weatiiMSM that trai eitpreased ia her attiiuda : her lipa ware 
j)reiaed poutiafly together, and emy now ahd then her e^elifUi half ftU i 
ohe wm a heie image of a ewect deepjr ehihl« ^to fell «a irreulible 
dflflire m go up to her and get her pteltj trUittag lodte ataA, inmttle i thie 
creature who wae without moral judginttlle that could Oondema him^ 
whoae little loving ignorant soul made a world apart, where he might M 
in freedom from suepiomoa and enoting demanda, had a new attractioa 
hr him now. She aeemed a reftige i^m the threatened iedadoU that 
would come with disgraoe* He glanced eaUtiotialy nrasd, to aenire him* 
self that Monna (^hita wm not near, and then, slipping quietlj to her side, 
kneeled on one knee, and said, in the softeet voice, *' Tessa P* 

She hardly etarted, any more than ihe would have started at a soft 
breeze that fSinned her gently when idie wae needing it^ She turned her 
head and saw Tito’s face close to her, very much more beautiihl than the 
Archangel Michael, who was so mighty and so good that he lived with the 
Madonna and all the Saints, and was prayed t6 along wit|i them. She 
smiled in happy silence, for that nearness of Tito quitai^Knd her mind. 

“ My little Tessa 1 you look very tired. How kxlg have you been 
kneeling here ? ” 

She seemed to be collecting her thoughts fi>r a mlMlie or two, and at 
last she said^ 

** I’m very hungry.” 

” Come, then ; come with tne.” 

lie lifted her fiom her knees, and led her Out Under the cloisters 
snn-oundiiig the atrium, which were then open, and not yet adorned with 
the frescoes of Andrea del Sarto. 

“ How is it you are all by yourself, Hid so hungry, Tessa ? ” 

The madre is ill ; she has very bad pains in her legs, and sent me to 
bring these cocoons to the SantissiUia Nunaiata, because they’re so won- 
derllil ; see ! ” — she held up the bunch of cocoons, which Were arranged 
with fortuitous regularity on a stem, — “ and she had kept them to bring 
them lierself; but she couldn’t, and so 'die Sent me because she thinke the 
Holy Madonna may take away her pains j and somebody took mjr big with 
the bread and chesnuts in it, and the people pushed me bbek, and I was so 
frightened coming in the crowd, and I couldn’t get anywhere near the 
Holy Madonna, to give the cocoons to thepurfre, but ImuBt*-ob, I must.” 

“ Yes, my little Tessa, you shall take them ; but come first and let me 
give you some herlingozti. There are some to be had not far off.” 

“ Where did yon come from ? ” said Tessa, a littlb bewildered. “ I 
thought you wouW nevlr odme to me again, because you never came to 
the Mcrcato for milk any more. I set myself Ah» tU say, to see if they 
would bring you back, but 1 left off, because they didn’t” 

“ You see I come when you want some one to take core of you, Tessa# 
Pcihaps the Am fetched me, only it took them a long while, But what 
shall you do if you ore here all alone t Where idiaU you go? 
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«« Oh; I irtiny ana mp M jgm ihanjr hf th^ih ^ 

in the church and all about here — 1 te 61ie«fe #h^ii 1 cdttie ^th txtf 
tiiotbto ; atid ttie pal^gU ii oottlihg %lth ^ &ti%l hi th«'«WMrtiltig.** 

Thej W«$l% out ih tho phm hoW, i^httfO thh cM#d #illi ti^er lehi 
rioterti thwi hWbiFe, and tha li^ti waw ftwhif, the Ittektn of JjU^frtfna 
having leased. Teeaa %lu»g ISdl to Tito'i aVin in satMod sileOOe, While he 
led her towards the stall where ha remOmbleted ieeitigtho OatablOii. ^hair 
Waj VNIm tke haiie^ bOOftOHe there %ad just now a gre^t rush towards the 
middle of the piaiaa, where the ifUtSqhed figures On stilts had fbund SpScO 
to exeeute a dahcO. It wal tery pretty to see the guileless thing givihg 
her Menus Into Titovs hand ahd then eating het Hrltnptjsi With the 
relish of a hungry child. UtO had really Ooiue to take csare of het'*, as he 
did before, and that wondetfol happiness of belttg with hfln had hegttU 
again for her. Her hunger Was Soon appeased, all the soOnSr for the nOW 
Stimulus of happiness that had roused her fhMU her languor,' ahd as they 
turned away from tlie stall, she said nothing about going into the church 
again, but looked rouhd as !f the sights in the piataa Were not WlthoOt 
attraction to her now she was safe under Tito’s arm. 

** HoW can they do that? ” she exclaihied, looking Up at the dancers 
on stilts. Then, after a minute’s silence, “ Do you think Saint Christopher 
helps them ? *' 

“ Perhaps. What do you think about it, Te‘<sa ? ” said Tito, slipping 
his right arm round her, and looking down at her fondly. 

“ Because Saint Christopher is so very tall ; and he is very good ; if 
anybody looks at him ho takes care of them all day. He is oU the wall 
of the church — ^too tall to stand up there — but I saw him walking through 
the streets one San Giovanni, carrying the little Gesu" 

“ You pretty pigeon ! Do you think anybody could help taking care 
of youj if you looked at them ? " 

“ Shall you always come and take care of me ? ” said Tessa, turning 
ht'r face Up to hiln, as he crushed her check with his left hand. And 
ihall you always be a long while first ? ” 

Tito was conscious that some bystanders were laughing at them, and 
though the licence of street fun among artists and young men of the 
wealthier sort, as well as among the populace, made few adventures eJccep- 
tioiial, still less disreputable, he chose to move away towards the end of 
the pia/ra. 

“ Perhaps T shall come again to you very soon, I’easa,” he answered, 
rather dreamily, when they had moved away. He was thinking that 
when all the rest had turned their backs upon him, it would be pleasant 
to have this little creature adoring him and nestling against him. The 
absence of presumptuous self-oonccit in Tito made him feel all the foore 
defenceless under prospective obloquy : he needed soft looks and CateSstMl 
too much ever to be impudent. 

“ In the Mercato? ” said Tessa. “ Not to-morrow momitig, beO&M 
the patrignc will be there, and he is so cross. Oh 1 but you have money, 
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And irlU Qofc bn croM if jou buy jome «alail And there m some 
iObesnuti. Do you like> cheenuts 7 ** 

He ifdd nothing) but continued to look down at her with a dreamy 
gentlenesi, and Tessa felt herself in a state of delicious wonder ; every- 
thing seemed as new as if she were being carried on a chariot of clouds. 

^ Santissima VerffineP* she exclaimed again, presently; there is a 
holy iather like the Bii^op I saw at Prato.** 

Tito looked up too, and saw that he had unconscioudy advanced to 
within a few yards of the conjuror, Maestro Vaiano, who, for the moment, 
was forsaken by the crowd. His face was turned away &om them, and 
ho was occupied with the apparatus on his altar or table, preparing a 
new 'diversion by the time the interest in the dancing should be exhausted. 
The monkey was imprisoned under the red cloth, out of reach of mischief, 
and the youngster in the white surplice was holding a sort of dish or 
salver, from which hia master was taking some ingredient. The altar-like 
table, with its gorgeous cloth, the row of tapers, the sham episcopal 
costume, the surpliced attendant, and even the very movements of the 
mitred figure, as he alternately bent his head and then raised some- 
thing before the lights, were a sufficiently near parody of sacred things to 
rouse poor little Tessa’s veneration ; and there was some additional awe 
produced by the mystery of their apparition in this spot, for when she 
had seen an altar in the street before, it had been on Corpus Christi Day, 
and there had been a procession to account for it. She crossed herself, 
and looked up at Tito, but then, as if she had had time for refiection, said, 
“ It is because of the Nativitd." 

Meanwhile Vaiano had turned round, raising his hands to his mitre 
with the intention of changing his dress, when his quick eye recognized 
Tito and Tessa who were both locking at him, their faces being shone 
upon by the light of his tapers, while bis own was in shadow. 

“Hal my children ! ” he said, inak|ntly, stretching out his hands in a 
benedictory attitude, “ you are come to be married. I commend your 
penitence — the blessing of Holy Church can never come too late.” 

But whilst he was speaking, he had taken in the whole meaning of 
Tessa’s attitude and expression, and he discerned an opportunity fra 
new kind of joke which required him to be cautious and solemn. 

“ Should you like to be married to me, Tessa 7 “ said Tito, softly, 
half enjoying the comedy, as he saw the pretty childish seriousness on her 
face, half prompted by hazy previsions which belonged to the intoxication 
of despair. 

He felt her vibrating before she looked up at him and said, timidly » 
** Will you let me 7 ” 

He answered only by a smile, and by leading her forward in fi‘ont of 
the cerretano, who seeing an excellent jest in Tessa’s evident delusion, 
assumed a surpassing sacerdotal solemnity, and went through the munu^ 
ceremony with a liberal expenditure of Irngm furbeaca or thieves’ Latin. 
But some symptoms of a new movement in the crowd urged him to bring 
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it to a ipeedy conclusioii and diuiiiss tlietii with hands ontstretthed in a 
benedictory attitude over their Icneehng dgtires. Tito^ disposed dways tb 
cultivate goodwill, though it might be the least select, put I piece of four 
grossi into his hand as he moved away, and was thanked by a look which, 
the conjuror felt sure, conveyed a perfect understanding of the whole 
affair. 

But Tito himself was very far from that understanding, and did not, in 
fact, know whether, the next moment, he should tell Tessa of the joke 
and laugh at her for a little goose, or whether he should let her delunon 
last, and see what would come of it— see what she would say and do next 

“ Then you will not 'go away from me again,” said Tessa, after they had 
walked a few steps, “ and you will take me to where you live.” She spoke 
meditatively, and not in a questioning tone. Bat, presently, she added, 
I must go back once to the madre, though, to tell her I brought the 
cocoons, and that I’m married, and shall not go back again.” 

Tito felt the necessity of speaking now ; and, in the rapid thought 
prompted by that necessity, he saw that by undeceiving Tessa he should be 
robbing himself of some at least of that pretty trustfulness which might, 
by-and-by, be his only haven from contempt. It would spoil Tessa to 
make her the least particle wiser or more suspicious. 

“Yes, my little Tessa,” he said, caressingly, “you must go back to the 
madre ; but you must not tell her you are married— you must keep that 
a secret from everybody; else some very great harm would happen to me, 
and you wolild never see me again.” 

She looked up at him with pale fear in her face. 

“ You must go back and feed your goats and mules, and do just as 
you have always done before, and say no word to any one about me.” 

The comers of her mouth fell a little. 

“ And then, perhaps, I shall come and take care of you again when 
you want me, as 1 did before. But you must do just what I tell yem, else 
you will not see me again.” 

“ Yes, I will, 1 will,” she said, in a loud whisper, frightened at that 
blank prospect. 

They were silent a little while; and then Tessa, looking at her hand, 
said,— 

“ The madre wears a betrothal ring. She went to church and had it 
put on, and then after that, another day, she was married. And so did 
the cousin Nannina. But then she married Gollo,’* added the poor little 
thing, entangled in the difficult comparison between her own case and 
others within her experience. 

“ But you must not wear a betrothal ring, my Tessa, because no one 
must know you are married,” said Tito, feeling some insistance necessary. 
” And the huena fortuna I gave you did just as well for betrothal. Some 
people are betrothed with rings and some are not.” 

‘‘ Yes, it is true, they would see the ring," said Tessa, trying to convince 
herself that a thing idie would like very much was really not good for her. 
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BOW the eia^«»Qe eC <lie ^urdi egein, end (die r«mem« 
bere^ bfr ooooone whieb ware etill ia Tito'a band. 

Ah, yon TQUHt give me the she Mid ; and we mutt go in, and 
tithe it to the padr^ij end X muat tell the reat of my beede, beoaute 
I WM too tired before/’ 

** Yes, you must go in Tessa ; but I will not go in. I must leave yon 
pow,” said Tito, too fevered and weary to rehenter that atiding heat, and 
feeling that this wua the least didicult way of parting with her. 

And not oome back 7 Oh, where do you go ? ** Teasa’a mind had 
never formed an image of his wh^eabout or his doings when she did not 
seo,hiin : he had vanished, and her thought^ instead of following him, had 
stayed in the same spot where he was with her. 

I shall oome back some time, l^soa,” said Tito, taking her under the 
cloisters to the door of the church. “ You must not cry-— you must go to 
sleep, when you have said your beads. And here is money to buy your 
breokfest. Now kiss me, and look happy; else 1 shall not come again.’* 
She made a great effort over herself as she put up her lips to kiss him, 
and submitted to be gently turned round, with her ikoe towards the door 
af the church. Tito saw her enter; and then, with a shrug at his own 
resolution, leaned against a pillar, took off b» cap, rubbed his hair back- 
ward, and wondered where Bomola was now, and what aho was thinking 
of him. Poor little Tessa had disappeared behind the curtain among the 
crowd of contadme ; but the love which formed one web with all his 
worldly hopes — with the ambitions and pleasure* that most make the 
solid part of his days — the love that was identified with his larger self — 
was not to be banished from lus consoimisiieBS. Even to the man who 
presents the most elastic resistance to whatever is unpleasant, there will 
oome moments when the pressure feom without is toOi«trong for him, and 
he must feel the smart and the bfuiaa in spite of himadf. Such a moment 
had come to Tito. There was so fw p ii ble attitude of mind, no soheme of 
action, by which the uprooting of all his newly^i^lauted ho|>e* could be 
made otheorwise than painful. 
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In a recent Article I tried to explain tbe easential difference 'which exists 
between the action of small and of large doses of alcohol respectively 
upon the nervous system. We saw that, although alcohol undoubtedly 
deserves the name of a Poison (as respects its action in large doses), yet 
it is also a valuable medicine — a medicine which is applicable not only 
in tiiHing ailments, but in serious diseases. At present I should like to 
put in as short a way as I can the evidence which we possess, so far, on 
the more difficult question. Does Alcohol act as a Food ? 

Wo have already seen that there is nothing impossible or unlikely in 
the fact of a substance being mejit in one dose and poison in another. Wo 
have got our heads clear of that prejudice, which, if we allowed it to 
influence us impartially, would prevent our eating common salt — a food 
without which we should soon die. The considerations which I shall now 
have to adduce will partly consist of chemical and physiological observa- 
tions, partly practical remarks on the habits and health of drunkards and 
of moderate di inkers. Perhaps it will be better to take the chemical 
part first, because it is in this direction that the holders of extreme anti- 
alcoholic views arc just now turning their arguments with the greatest 
confidence ; in fhct, they profess to be able to establish the non-nutritive 
character of alcohol by chemical proofs, from which there is no appeal. 
If we should find this way of demonstration prove somewhat dubious and 
feeble in its results, we can afterwards appeal to practical fhets and 
experience to confirm or to condemn the doctrines which our teetotal 
philosophers preach. 

Until very lately, the theory of Liebig, or some modification of it, 
held the highest ground in European opinion. Alcohol was considered to 
be one of the combustible foods (like oil, fat, starch, sugar, &c.), the chief 
object of which is to unite in the system with the oxygen which the lungs 
take in, and by this chemical union give out heat, which may support the 
temperature of the body. This combustion, which generates animal heat, 
must always go on in our bodies, or life would stop ; if no combustible 
food is presented to the system it begins to devour itself ; using tip the 
fatty tissues first, and then destroying the muscular, and fibrous, and 
other tissues, down to a point at which life is no longer possible. Liebig 
Baid that alcohol was a food which could most efficiently and economically 
supply the place of augai^ and starchy matters, inasmuch as its composi- 
tion enabled it to combine with a greater quantity of oxygen than the 
above-named fbods, and thus generate a greater quantity of heat. Now 
if this really were the case it Would seem that there ought to be some- 
thing to show for all this increased combustion. Carbonic acid gas and 
^ater, which, according to liebig, are the ultimate results of the oxida- 
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tion cf aleohol in tlie body, naturally Snd their exit fh>m the i^etem by 
the lung$ ; we should expect, then, to find that animals, a(t^ taking 
alcohol, breathed out more carbonic acid gas and watery vapour than 
usual. So far, hcMVer, from this being the case, it was established by 
the researches 4#?1^ut, of Yierordt, of Ldimann, and of Bicker, that 
during a few hours immediately subsequent to taking the dose of alcohol, 
the animal breathes out less carbonic acid and water than the normal 
quantity. Duchek surmounted this difficulty by declaring that during 
the earlier stages of the sojourn of alcohol in the body, it was converted 
only to aldehyde, or acetic acid, which are lower degrees of oxidation than 
that represented by carbonic acid and water, and that as part of the 
oxygen taken in by the lungs was used up for this purpose, it was im- 
possible so much carbonic acid gas could appear in the breath as usual, 
and the carbonaceous matter produced by the waste of the tissues was 
left in the blood. 

The theory of Duchok was always received with a considerable hesita- 
tioni in spite of its accordance with the exigencies of Liebig’s doctrines, 
whic£ had found so many disciples. Rudolph Masing almost immediately 
attacked it, publishing a scries of observations in which he showed that 
Duchek hxid persuaded himself for too easily of the presence of aldehyde 
and oxalic acid in the blood of alcoholized animals. Moreover, various 
observers have announced, during the last ten or fifteen years, without any 
one giving them much credit, that alcohol passes off unchanged in vftikms 
secretions; but it was reserved for the Frenchmen, Lallemand, Duroy and 
Ferrin, to show that the common notion that, except a minute propfsrtion 
exhaled in the breath, alcohol is altogether transformed in the body, was 
erroneous. These chemists searched repeatedly, but vain^, ^ the tissues, 
the blood, and the secretions of alcoholized animils trace of 

aldehyde, or any other o!* the oxides which would bo formed \)y the union 
of alcohol with oxygen ; and their rooeaxahos eertalnly throw llie greatest 
doubts on the accuracy of those of^'XHichek and those of Bouchardat, 
referred to in my former paper. Lallemand and Forrin found 

plenty of unchanged alcohol^ and it# merely in the breaftih, in the 
secretions of the kidneys and, dcid, Ibd in the tissues and blood, hours 
after the dose had been taken, ThO ptter point has been also established 
by Dr. E. Smith. ' ' 

Another very important fiiet idjlch has been elicited by the observa- 
tions of Bbckcr and Lehnn&tx is, that the amount of urea is notably 
diminished under the use of alcohol. Urea is the principal constituent of 
the kidney secretion, and tepresents by for the largest part of the waste 
of the nitrogenous tissues; in fact, it is the great outlet for the nitrogen of 
the body. Bbcker goes so fer as to say that both solid add fluid matters 
cf the kidney secretion are diminished under the persistient use of alcohol 
in moderate doses several times a day ; and the generai impression among 
experimenters seems to be, that the secretions generally are dimuufiJ*®" 
notably. If this statement be correct, it would appear that the transforms- 
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tiofi of tiisues — the waste of the body— is ikltOgeth«r at a tower rate under 
the use of alcohol, and the diminished carbonic acid the air breathed out 
iiom the lungs may find a simple explanation in the fact that there is less 
carbon than usual waiting to be cast oS from the system* Medical opinion 
in this country seems to lean at present to this view, rejecting altogether^ 
upon Lallemand’s evidence, the idea of any transformation of alcohol in 
the body, and therefore concluding that it can in no way act as a food, but 
merely as a poisonous or medicinal agent, depressing the nervous system 
to such a degree that all the vital operations are lowered, and the indi-^ 
vidual, in fact, leads a lower kind of existence than in health. 

It is necessary, however, to observe that the chemical proofs of the 
non-transformation of alcohol are very incomplete, and that even were 
they perfect, the inference could by no means necessarily follow that 
alcohol might not, in some other way than that of transformation, act as a 
food to the body. 

I. The chemical proofs of the passage of the entire dose of alcohol 
through the body without change are by no means complete. We may 
freely concede that MM. Lallemand and Perrin, and Dr. E. Smith, have 
proved that a large portion of the alcohol taken, especially when the dose 
has been large, does pass out unchanged by the skin, lungs, and kidneys. 
But nothing like a quantitative demonstration that the passes through 
the system can possibly be made : it can only be matter of more or leas 
probable surmise that this is the case. And there are certain features in 
the experiments of Lallemand which must be carefully borne in mind 
before committing ourselves to his theory, (a) In the first place, in every 
instance in which this gentleman analyzed the blood and tissues of an alco- 
holized animal the alcohol had been administered in a very large dose. 
(These experiments were made on do^, and the quantity given ranged 
fi'om 90 to 300 grammes, or from 3 to 9 ounces. These are enormous 
doses in proportion to the size of the animals experimented on.) (b) In 
no case was it proved that the whole of the alcohol had left the body, 
(r) On the contrary, although it was repeatedly observed that after from 
eight to fourteen hours alcohol could no longer be detected as passing off 
in the secretions, yet in one instance, when death occurred sixteen houia 
after the administration of the alcohol, a considerable quantity of the latter 
was found in the brain, liver, &c., which apparently was not about to 
be eliminated, {d) It is open to doubt, therefore, whether this residual 
portion of alcohol might not be destined, eventually, to transformation in 
the body. 

With regard to the experiments of Dr. Edward Smith, already 
mentioned, it may be remarked that though they were carried out with 
great ingenuity and perseverance, they are fatally vitiated by the abnormal 
conditions under which they Were performed. The doses were invariably 
too large to be taken on an empty stomach by a healthy man, and the 
consequence was that the nervous system was at once poisoned# What 
influence this may have on the b^viour of alcohol within the system we 
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^ tiA bull it i^j^vi^emtly icapoaublQ W <iraw izom iuch 93q^wmJti$ 
Wkjr ^ttnd fiODclustoiw, ^ther a# to th« action of amaU dosaa in healthy or 
ojtlarga4oaoa ia diaease, ^vhe^oiaipg to the tampoqraiy condiiaQn of tbing«» 
0 ijaHKO doae will not iutoxioate. 

It appoarsy theoy that there is m dhemioal proof tl>at aloohol passes 
through the Bystem (except partially) unchanged : for all we know, what 
passes over from minute to minute in the secrotions is only the surplusage 
which is not required for use in the body« That the presence of the interme* 
diate oxides of aloolioly which, upon Duohsh’s theory of its transfonBatiou, 
should be found in the blood, has not been sufficiently clearly demonstrated, 
3ut that it is quite posaihle that the alcohol whi<^ is out thrown offi as 
surplusage, ia, after some timC) transformed directly into cai'bouic acid and 
water, and is th^ dismissed, having served a temporary food purpose, 

II, Even if it were demonstrated that in a certain number of hours 
the whole of the alcohol which we take passes through our body 
unchanged and disappcais from it by means of the secretions, tins would 
by no means prove tliat alcohol was not a food.” “Food,” I take it, 
means anything which taken into the body will, unaided, keep it from 
perishif^ so quickly as it must in tlie abaenoe of all sustenance ; and does 
not by any means necessarily imply something winch becomes transformed, 
either with the effect of building up tissue, or of generating heat. Water 
is not transformed at all in the body, yet it is the moat important food of all. 
And although the use of water in the body is a permanent one, for which 
there is a constant need, — yet, for all we know to the contrary, the constant 
presence of a small residuum of alcohol in the tissues, particularly of the 
nervous aystem, may be as great a necessity the fullest health under 
the circumstances of civilized life. It is to me, however, inconceivable 
that its sole action upon the nervous system is that of limiting thobc 
incessant changes of waste and repair by v^hich the development of vital 
force (I ask pirdon for the nccessai^ lot^iencss of the phrase) is accom- 
panied, if not caused. This seems tp be tbe idea held by X>r. Chambers, 
one of the ablest writers upon the a^liiihpl question, and I believe by many 
otheia: and I shall defer its discugilioit e later stage, 

But let us leave tlie region, of direct expe^ripaents of a cliemical or 
physiological kind: experiments whiph» after all, are enro to be mobt 
imperfect, oonsidering our imperfect knowledge of the conditions under 
whiceh alone they will give trustworthy results, het us turn to the 
unmistakabte fti^ which we can see with our own eyes»*^to the actual 
habits and state of health of drinkers, moderate and excessive. 

And ftjn^ as to the effect of long^eontinned habits of alcohoUc excess 
upon the gmval health of the body,^theas may be atoned up in brief 
by one vor4--Piifanerat^, Pegeneration of atruotny® ^ chemical 
compoBiUon is the inevitable tite of the tinnee of a dstthkavd : example) 
the highly organiaed subatanee of miwol® gi^es plaqe to fate-the compli- 
cated and cloeely packed follicles of swweting glai^ 
ftbrotts tiseae^ piiaed sometiin^a with ftibiH^e pegp^ 0#^ ^ 
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tlngtEbih ibe tiexvous centres gite pkoe to o ^grattuUr mAttor trhlob ia 
cbieSy oompoaed of oil. Apart from moml all that we aee of 

pihyaiMl iniaery, of weakened ititdleet, of ahertened life, in the habitual 
drunkard, is due to this degeneration of tissue, which is gradually but 
infklliWy brought about by continual alcoholic excess. Even the very 
blood, the beginning of all tissues, is affected in a similar way, as indeed 
we might expect. There is no doubt, that in excessive dcses, alcohol, if 
it be a food at all, is a very bad one: and we must remember that tho 
drunkard does, in fact, test its capacity to act as a food, for by his habits 
he so impairs his appetite that he can take very little, if any, ordinary food. 

So fhr there is no room for dispute : all physiologists would agree that 
this is a substantially correct account of the results of chronic drunkenness. 
But many physiologists strangely overlook a set of facts which I am now 
about to mention, and to which I particularly solicit attention, viz. the 
frequent instances which are to be met with, among regular dram-drinkers, 
of almost total ahstinence, for years together^ fi'om any food except alcohol 
and watef'. The fact above mentioned of the degeneration of tissue, 
caused by long-continued excesses, proves nothing more than that alcohol 
alone is a bad and insufficient food ; but it does not explain the fact that 
it is capable, almost unaided, of supporting life for years ; nnd yet of this 
feet I myself, and doubtless many others, have had the clearest evidence. 
Among about 7,000 hospital out-patients who annually come under my 
care, there are a very lai^e number of persons who indulge in habitual 
alcoholic excess ; and 1 have taken particular care, in many instances, to 
arrive at the real truth as to their habits of life. The revelations which 
are thus sometimes brought about are sufficiently astonishing. With 
regard to tavern waiters and potmen, I am in a position to state that a 
great many of them live almost entirely upon drink, that they rarely get 
intoxicated in a high degree, but that they eat almost no solid food. Of 
this number a considerable proportion succumb, in from a few months to 
two or three years, to diseases of which tho starting point is mal-nutrition — 
degeneration of tissue. But a very considerable minority remains which 
comes to no such tragic end ; the individuals who compose it drag on a 
sodden and degraded existence, some of them even to an advanced age. 
I know akK>, personally, of one case, in which a gentleman, who was 
afflicted with an intermittent mania for drink, repeatedly abstained from 
any nutriment except spirit and water for two or three weeks together, 
without even becoming perceptibly emaciated, much less starved. 

These are Ettriking feots. And facts which are not less remarkable may 
be gathered from the experience of physicians in the modem treatment 
acute ffiaeases. It ia ndw a recognized truth that a large number of these 
diseases hove a natural tendency to nm a definite course, extending over a 
certain numW of ffaya or weeks, and to end in recovery ; but that in a cer-» 
tain per-eet^e ef ooaea the unaided powers of Nature are unequal to eaxTy 
out fUUy the task Wldch she sets herself; and hence, m some xnataacee 
death resulta ; is othcra, piotracted illness, and a alow oonvatoaoenoe, with 
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great wcaknem and emaciation. The work of the physician is 
wholly confined to aiding the processes of nutritioni which, owing to the 
impairment of digestion which is usually present, are often sei'iously 
interfered with. When the doctor finds ^at the stomach will not digest 
solid food, he tries beef- tea, or milk, or arrow-root ; and when even these 
simple substances cannot be taken, or can only be taken in insufficient 
quantity, he administers alcohol at short intervals. 1 have myself the 
notes of four cases which came under my care, in which circumstances 
rendered it absolutely necessary to depend, solely, during several days, 
upon nothing but spirit, or wine and water, for all the purposes of nutri- 
tion. In every one of these cases the disease ran a favourable course, and 
the patients convalesced rapidly, and with but slight emaciation. The 
most remarkable of these was the case of a child only fourteen months old, 
whose stomach was so irritable that it would retain nothing but port wine, 
or port wine with a little water. During twelve days this infant subsisted 
entirely upon the wine and water, which it drank greedily from a teaspoon. 
The case was one of severe inflammatioa of the lungs; the progress of it was 
favourable, and the convalescence remarkably quick ; there was scarcely 
any wasting, and throughout the illness, the child, though taking large 
quantities of wine, never lost its consciousness or intelligence for a moment. 

Now such cases as these cannot be explained by any tlieoiy with 
which we are acquainted, which docs not admit the possibility of alcohol 
acting in the same way as a food. The reply which the teetotaler would 
probably make to them is this : During acute disease, there is no need for 
food in the system ; or, at least, there is much less need than usual , — a 
fact which is plainly indicated by the failure of the appetite which 
almost always occurs. Such is not the fact, however. It is true, that 
owing to the enforced absence of voluntary movements, and the suspension 
of some of the functions of the brain, certain ordinary causes of waste 
of tissue are wanting, and therefore life is not so likely to be rapidly 
cut short, even by the total absence of food as in a state of health, 
in which the muscles and brain are always acting. But it is simply 
absurd to suppose that because the appetite is wanting the system docs 
not therefore require food. If any proof were needed of the rapid wasting 
which goes on during acute disease, notwithstanding the muscular and 
intellectual inactivity, I would point to the great feebleness and protracted 
convalescence of these patients who in the foreign hospitals have been treated 
for acute diseases simply by expectation — dike eivhre. 

The idea that there is no necessity for food during the hf ight of acute 
diseases is erroneous, then, even in the case of adults, who lie still in bed, 
in a collapsed, moveless stupor, and exert neither muscles nor brains. But 
still more erroneous would it be to apply it to the case of a child like the 
patient above mentioned. During the whole of the tn^elve days, while it 
was living solely on wine and water, this child never ley 4own, and only 
dozed for short periods in its mother*B arms ; and whilst awake it was m 
continual fidgeting movement, and it was obliged to use grea^ mvsoulaT 
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eflbrti owing to a harassing 6oiigh. HcWfioVety It never lost its intclli- 
genoe, and being naturally a very lively child, it followed every movement 
of people in the room, and exhibited tiie greatest curiosity about every- 
thing. It was impossible to suppose that the alcohol only checked the 
progress of waste in the body, for there was no diminution of the excre- 
tions of skin, lungs, or kidneys J rather the contrary. I may add, that 
since this case occurred to me, two of my medical friends have related 
others to me, which are nearly as remarkable. Of course, however, such 
cases are rare, because in the majority of instances we are able to give a 
certain quantity of ordinary food, such as broth, or milk, simultaneously 
with the alcohol ; it is seldom that we are driven perforce to rely upon 
alcohol onlif. To prove that it is impossible to suppose that there is small 
need for nutrition in acute disease, it is only necessary to recal the fact, 
now familiar to physicians, that the mistaken compassion of a nurse who 
allows a patient to sleep through several hours without his wine or beef- 
tea not unfrequently proves immediately fatal. 

But to turn from these medical matters, which I have ouly unwillingly 
introduced as a necessary illustration of one aspect of the action of alcohol, 
let us examine the case of moderate drinkers. Let us take the case of a 
labouring man, for instance, who drinks, in ordinary times, two pints of 
beer per diem, of a strength of from four or five to seven per cent, 
alcohol. 1 think there can be no doubt whatever that Liebig’s remark as 
to the economy of using alcohol derives support from the common expe- 
rience of people situated like this labourer. It is hardly too much to say 
that the labourer who takes no beer must eat half as much again of bread 
or potatoes as he would if he took a moderate allowance of beer. This 
diminution of the daily food allowance must be ascribed to one of two 
things, either the appetite is morbidly depressed by the action of the alcohol, 
or beer is itself a nutriment. 

Considering the magnificent bodily health of many of the persons to 
whom our remarks would apply, the notion of a dyspepsia caused by drink 
must be at once dismissed. Beer, then; is nutritious*, but does it depend 
for this quality on the alcohol or on the other matters which are mixed 
with it? The teetotalers say that the latter is the case ; that the glycose^ 
the dextrine, and various other nourishing matters which are present, 
account for the supporting qualities of beer. Clearly, however, they only 
do this in part, and not a large part ; for a litre of good beer (nearly two 
pints) contains, according to the analysis of M. Payen, only about the 
equivalent of an ounce and a half of bread, so for as these extraneous 
matters are concerned. This will not nearly account for the diminurion 
which takes place in the peasant’s daily food without his suffering Umh of 
health. The &ct which I am here referriag to is a very well-known one, 
and there is nothing more oOmmon than to hear the newly-made teetotal 
convert boast, as of a great personal virtue, of the increased amount of 
puddings and bread that he can eat since his deliverance from the 
“daTery"of«leohol. 
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If we put together 9 uch faote es thmk with the eirfumatimee tlimAy 
ief0rre4 tp^ that ease^ ere not ^ry ueoommou of peraoue living :for years 
upou almost nothing but alflohol ai^ water, what pan we say te otur friends 
the shemists, who endeavour to force ns to admit that aleohol ie not 
trenaformed in tlie body — that it passes through it quickly in an unchanged 
state — that it cannot therefore be a tbod? Perhaps my opponents will 
question the value of the argument from the habits of dram-drinkers. 
They will say that, even admitting it to bo true that the amount of other 
ncmrishment which these people take is quite inoonsiderable, and utterly 
inadequate to explain the long continuanoe of hie, still the existeace which 
isjuolonged under such circumstances is pne of a lower grade than that 
of a healthy man : in iact, it is one long living death, retarded by 
the amesthetic action of alcohol upon the tissnea, which prevents their 
wasting rapidly, and prevents at the same time any high development or 
maniiestatioo ot mental or physical force. This sounds plausible, but it 
really does not cxpldin the fact. 1 have known one instance where a peison 
bad, for twenty yeais or more, been in tbe habit of taking a bottle of gin 
peK dim. Gin, of course, contains the minimum of nutriment extraneous 
to the alcohol, and this regular gin-sot took nothing in the way of ordinal y 
Ibod but a small finger-length of bread or toast lu the course of the day. 
He lived in tliis way to the age of eighty-four, and then died, apparently 
not of alcohol, but for sufficiently obvious natural reasons*, and most 
assuredly, however low his fncrul life may have been, his physical 
existence was not pero^tibly below the average of vigour. 

Of course 1 know well enough that these are tbe eaicf|itiana, and that 
the ordinary result of such habits is calamitous in every way, pbysioally 
as well as morally. But 1 must be allowed to remind my readers that 
there are some rules which, if tliey are true, admit of no exceptions; the 
existence of a single instance in opposition to them destroys their authority 
at once. If the dictum that ^ alcohol is BOt a food be a rule at all, it 
must be a rule of this kind, and thevefotfe the production of a single case 
in which life has been prolonged Md vigour tolesably preserved, by the 
unaided agency of alcohol, ought to be fatal to ii For assuredly there is 
no exception to that other mhti declares that if an animai abstains 

altcgether from ifbod, in a period of time it will perish, moie 

especially if the slightest nKtfdeidni^nt mental exertion be made. 

1 Bsy this last rule is jgd^Uibhi: there is no denying this with om 
knowle^e of physiolcgfical^lipi^ therefore, the oases of ever eo iew dram' 
drinkers, who have been knolHS to wibsiat for long periods upon prac' 
tioally nothing but aloohol, ap»iital to the tbeoi^ that akehol cannot aot 
as a food ; synd it would bo a Mie diahoneety to abut our eyes to a fact 
which we are pericotly onnypotitt to understand, beeausa ^emioal and 
physiologkal researohee and PBSfiuhWbiia, iiiduch are nssessanly oonduoted 
in ignorance, and with a ptodlgloftit aasonnt of bluadeviikg, seem for the 
moment to point in the opposilt dimtiem And, after aH, what a proof 
is that offered by MM. Lallemand and Perrin, and by Dr. Bdward 
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) Tht ibmer gevtilemom azoeUeol o^mmFm tm tUey allowed 
tkamaaWaa ta be bebrayed into «aob an emiiiantly uneoientifio piKteedute 
aa tbo attempt to estiinate the amount of a aobaUmca fment by the 
finge of oobttr given to the reagent* and guened by the eyel The 
latter gondeman* a grave physkoieii and a moat able phyeielc^iiuil experi- 
meuter, permitted bimfielf so seriously to vitiate the worth of his researches 
as to undertabe them in the early morning* upon a fasting stoiuacli, and 
in dosee* whioh* under these oiroaiustanoca* must necessarily produoe only 
the confessedly poisonous eiieots of alcohol. It is not to proofs *' bke 
these that we are to yield, in presence of facts like those above mentioned, 
about which there is not the room ior doubt or fallacy. 

And besides, I cannot help pointing out the faot that our ohemical 
anti-alooholists are by no meana easy in their mind, or consistent in the 
doctrine which they teach. If alcohol* in any and every dose* be nothing 
but a poison which runs swiiUy through the body, which even m the 
smallest quantities is resented by the system* and is cast out again with such 
haste as may be, how comes it that we find MM. Lallemand and Perrin 
returning at last, after all said and done* to the admission that the effect 
of small doses is quite different from that of laige, and is* in fact, harmless, 
or even beneficial ? If one glass of wine can in any sense act as a poison, 
it is surely not the part of the sound physiologist to recommend it or to 
excuse its use under the pretext that it is recon/ortant / " The fact is* 
that here, iftir onco, the instinct of common sense overpowers the influence 
of even a chemist’s obstinate theorizing tendency* In his own temperate 
country of France, M. Lalleronnd must have known a great many worthy 
folk who took daily their bottle of some unspeakably mesgre wine, diluted 
with large quantities of water, and who presented not the least appearance 
of being poisoned in consequence thereof. And he might have seen* if he 
had ever travelled through the marahy districts of France* the workmen 
engaged in excavations compelled to use rum or brandy in large quantities 
as part of their daily food, or else to suffer from the attacks of the marsh- 
fever* and onriously enough exhibiting, under these (dreumstances, a 
singular resistance to the intoxicating effect of these spirits. It was clear* 
then* even to the most formidable of the opponents of the claims of alcohol 
to be ooBsidered as a food, that the effect of large and cf small doses* and 
of doses given in health and in sickness, differed widely irom eaeih other. 
With this uncertainty even among the opponents of alcohol, and with the 
absence of anything like conclusive prooft* even on their narrow basis* are 
we to surrmider the evidence of well-authentieated facts ? 

And eertainly 1 oannot see any reason for aceepting Dr. Chambers' 
theory* that aleolnd acta altogether as an anvsthetio; that is to any, that 
the good effects poroduced by the smaller doses ore due to the taei that 
they just suffice to still the misery of wearing mental pain or bodily uneasi-* 
ness. It is contrary to all that we know of true anesthetie agenta to 
suppose that they eould operate in this way* and yet set the tired baaia 
free to work harder and to better purpoM than before *, and yet there are 
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man)' peraons with whom tha eStet of wine is this. The I beHera^ 

that the aimilarity of the poieonous action of alcohol an^&at of diloro^ 
form liaa misled scientific men into forgetfhlness of the aletf that in doses 
which are proportionably as small as what we call <*^oderate'* ones in 
speahing of alcohol, chloroform itself ceases to have jtf t power of lulling 
acute pain for which it is so valued, and which wem^ of as its peculiar 
attribute. If an adult man takes about five drops of chloroform, he is con- 
scious of a pleasant, genial warmth, which spreads itself from the stomach 
rapidly over the whole body. But there is not a trace of ancesthesia. 

Moreover, I am entirely unable to reconcile this theory with the fact, 
so well understood in these days, and which no one has more forcibly 
taught than Dr. Chambers himself, that disease implies an abnormally low 
condition of the vital functions. If the latter opinion be a sound one, how 
could it advantage a patient, already depressed to death’s door, to 
administer an anassthetic medicine, which might, indeed, lull pain, but 
.which must simultaneously lower the vital power ? It cannot be that 
alcohol, in small doses, is an anaesthetic, because in many instances where 
it Is given with the greatest advantage the slightest anaesthetic effect 
would be fatal to the patient, by depressing his already enfeebled nervous 
system. Agaip, it is a very well-known fact that many of our greatest 
intellectual workers have habitually, so to speak, steeped their brains in 
alcohol; nay, so very general has been this tendency with brain- workers of 
a certain class, that it assumes the aspect of an instinct, however mis- 
guided. How could it possibly be that so many men should go on 
devouring, so to speak, such enormous quantities of the hardest inteUectaial 
labour, if all the time they were taking into their braiij'i « aubMice 
which would only petrify them and arrest the natural changea^which 
appear always to accompany tlie exercise of the function of any organ ? 
Moreover, the experiments of HaimqsonA seem to snake that explanation 
impossible. The latter gentleman, having placed himself on a wholly 
insufficient allowance of food, took daily, with each meal, half-an-ounce of 
alcohol, and found that under this regimen he rather gained than lost 
weight, while meantime he preserved the highept mental 4uiA bodily 
vigour. On the other hand, when he added the some quantity of 
alcohol to a full or superabundant diet, then resulted 'stupor, headache, 
feverishness, &c. 

It cannot be too clearly understood, by everybody, that aiuesthesia, 
properly so called, is a distinct step on the road to death. The sort of 
effect which is in fact psoduced by chloroform when the substance is 
administered for surgical purposes is a bondjide poisoning, though a veiy 
necessary and beneficial |Mgi«oiiing, and hence the great care that ought 
al\^ays to be taken lest it be push^ too fiir. But sudi an effect os this 
is a totally different one from that by which a small dose of ohloroform 
(in the shape of chloric either), or of opium, or of alcohol, will subdue the 
kind of malaise which results from weariness and harassment. The latter 
is, in fact, a case of true stimulation, the bnuo, which was suffering under 
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a languid inefficient circulation, and tbat ooiuie^ent inability to perform 
its task which expresses itself in the sense of painful fatigue, has had that 
circulation quickened, and all goes well, ibr the time at any rate. The 
efiect of an anesthetic dose, on the other hand, would have been to lower 
circulation, not only in the brain, but else, after a very few 

moments ; that is to say, as soon as it had fairly entered the nervous system. 

One more practical observation. Dr. Drinton,* who is by no means 
unreasonably prejudiced in favour of alcohol, has given it as the result of 
his very large experience, that persons who abstain altogether from 
alcohol, break down, almost invariably, after a certain number of years, 
if they are con^ntly employed in any severe intellectual or physical 
labour. Either their minds or their bodies give way suddenly, and the 
mischief once done is very hard to repair. This is quite in accordance 
with what I have myself observed, and with what I can gather from 
other medical men : and it speaks volumes concerning the way in which 
we ought to regard alcohol. If indeed it be a fact that in a certain high 
state of civilization men require to take alcohol every day, in some shape 
or other, under penalty of breaking down prematurely in their work, it is 
idle to appeal to a set of imperfect chemical or physiological experi- 
ments, and to decide, on their evidence, that we ought to call alcohol a 
medicine or a poison, but not a food. In the name of common sense, 
why should we retain these ridiculous distinctions for any other purpose 
than to avoid catastrophes ? If it be well understood that a glass of good 
wine will relieve a man's depression and fatigue sufficiently to enable him 
to digest his dinner, and that a pint of gin taken at once will probably kill 
him stone dead, why haggle about words ? On the part of the medical 
profession, 1 think 1 may say that we have long since begun to believe 
tliat those medicines which really do benefit our patients act in one way 
or another as foods, and that some of the most decidedly poisonous sub- 
stances are those which offer, in the form of small doses, the strongest 
example of a true food action. 

On tlie part of alcohol, then, I venture to claim that though we all 
acknowledge it to be a poison, if taken during health in any but quite 
restricted doses ; it is also a most valuable medicine-food. I am obliged 
to declare that the ohemical evidence is as yet insufficient to give any 
complete explanation of its exact manner of action upon the system ; but 
that the practical facts are as striking as they could well be, and that 
there can be no mistake about them. And 1 have thought it proper that, 
'while highly-coloured statements of the results of the new French researches 
are being somewhat disingenuously placed befbre the lay public, there 
should not be a total silence on the part of those members of the prefesrion 
vrho do not see themseWee called upon to yield to the mere force of illa- 
tion, and become the obsequious mouthpieces of the teetotal party. 


* On Food and Digestion. 
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This is the story of a foolish womam, who, through hw own folly, learnt 
wisdom at last; whose troubles^they were not very great, they might 
have made the happiness of some less eagsv spirit-— were more than she 
kne'w how to bear. The lesson of lifo was a hard lesson to her. 8he 
^MTtmld not learn, she revolted against the wholesome dootrine. And 
while she was crying out that she would not learn, and turning away and 
railing and complaining against her fate ; days, hours, fate, went on their 
course. And they passed unmoved ; and it was she who gave way, she 
who was altered, she who was touched and torn by her own complaints 
and regrets. 

Elizabeth had great soft eyes and pretty yellow hair, and a sweet flit- 
ting smile, which came out like sunlight over her face, and lit up yours 
and mine, and any other it might chance to fall upon. She used to smile 
at herself in the glass, as many a girl has done before her; she used to 
dance about the room, and think, “ Come life, come life, mine is going 
to be a happy one, Here I am a-waiting, and 1 was made handsome to 
be admired, and to be loved, and to be hated by a fow, and worshipped 
by a few, and envied by all. I am handsomer than Lstitia a thoubaud 
times. 1 am glad 1 have no money as she has, and that 1 shall be loved 
for myself, for my h«mtx yswa;. One person turns pale when they look at 
him. Tra la la, tra la la!” and she danoed along the room singing 
Thera was no carpet, only a smooth polished floor. Three tall windows 
looked out into a busy Paris street paved with stones, over which 
earriagee, and cabs, and band-^trueks were joiliug. Thera wae a clock, 
and artiflcisl flowen in china vaM^ 41b0 ehimney, a red vsdvet sofa, a 
sort of with ornamepls^ wide open, through 

which you could nee a diah^Mioefl^ ehUr hare, pidished, with a round table 
and an oil^^doth oovwr, ^hina stove, and some wavwoxk fruit 

on the sideboard, and a white cap at work in the window. 

Presently thera oamw » iV%^at the bell. Eliaabelh stopped short in 
her dance, and the maid down her work, and went to open the 

door; and then a voiee, ^iKiiA'inade ^Mbeth nmie and look baodsomor 
tlian ever, asked if Mra. and Miss Qtlaiour were at heme f 

Elizabeth stood listening, with her fliir heed » little bent, while the 
maid said, N&f sora,” and then Him Gihaeur fluihed up ^te angrily m 
the inner room, and would have run out. She hesitated only for ® 
minute, and then it was too hda S dopr wae shut, and Clementine sat 
down again to her work. 
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** Clementine, how 4are you say I waa xmt at hoina 7 ” cried SUaabeth, 
suddenly standing before her« 

<< Madame desired me to let no one in in her absenoe,” aaid Clemen- 
tine, primly. “ I only obeyed my orders. There ie the gentleman’s oard." 

** Sir John Bampier ” was on the card, and then, in pencil, “ I hope 
you will be at home in Cheater Street next week. Can I be your QvaM * 
courier in any way ? I cross to-night.” 

Elisabeth smiled again, shrugged her shoulders and said to herself, 

« Next week; I oan adbrd to wait better than he oan, perhaps* Poor 
man I Alter all, il y «n, a d'auires and went to the window, 
and, by leaning out, she just caught a glimpse of the Madeleine and of 
Sir John Dampier walking away; and then presently she saw her mothiur 
on the opposite side of the street, passing tlte stall of the old apple- woman, 
turning in under the arobway of the house. 

Elizabeth’s mother was like her daughter, only she had black eyes 
and black hair, and where her daughter was wayward and yielding, the 
elder woman was wayward and determined* They did not oaro much for 
one another, these two. They had not lived together all their lives, or 
learnt to love one another, as a matter of course ; they were too much 
alike, too much of an age: Elizabeth was eighteen, and her mother 
thirty-six. If Elizabeth looked twenty, tlie mother looked thirty, and 
she was os vain, as foolish, as loud of admiration as her daughter. 
Mrs. Gilmour did not own it to herself, but she hud been used to it all 
her life — to be first, to be much made of ; and here was a little girl who 
had sprung up somehow, and learnt of herself to be charming — more 
charming than she had ever been in her best days ; and now that they bad 
slid away, those best days, the elder woman had a dull, unconscious dis- 
content in her heart. People whom she had known, and who had admired 
her but a year or two ago, seemed to neglect her now and to pass her by, 
in order to pay a certain homage to her daughter’s youth and hifilUance ; 
John Dampier, among others, whom she had known as a boy, when al;e 
was a young woman. Good mothers, tender-hearted women, brighten 
again and grow young over their childrmr’s happiness and succeaa. 
Caroline Gilmour suddenly became old, somehow, when she first wit- 
neased her daughter’s triumpha, and she felt that the wrinklea were 
growing under her wistful eyes, and that the colour was fading from her 
cheeks, and she gasped a little sigh and thought, Ah 1 how 1 suffer ! 
What is it ? what can have come to me ? ” As time passed on, the 
widow’s brows grew dar'ker, her lips set ominously. One day she sud- 
denly declared that she waa weaiy nf London and London ways, and , that 
she should go abroad i and Elizabeth, who liked aveiything that was 
change, tliat was more life and mure experience— aim had not taken in^ 
account that there was any other than the experience of pleasure m etore 
for her — Elizabeth clapped her hands and cried, “Yes, yes, mamma t 
1 am quite tired of Iroudon and ail this excitemepti. l>»t ua go to Paris 
lor the winter, and lead a q|uiet life.” 
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** Pam is just the piece to go to for qtiiet,** said Mrs. who 

was smoothing her shining locks in the glato, and looking intently intd 
her own dark, gloomful eyes, 

^ The Dampifrs arc going to Peris,’* Elizabeth wont on ; ^ Lady 
Bampier end Sir John, and old Miss Dampier and Lsstitia. He was 
saying how he wished you would go. We could have such fun 1 Bo 
go, dear, pretty mamma 1 ” 

As Elizabeth spoke, Mrs. Gilmour’s dark eyes brightened, and suddenly 
her hard face melted ; and, still looking at betself in the glass, she said, ** Wo 
will go if you wish it, Elly. I thought you had had enough of balls.*’ 

' But the end of the Paris winter came, and even thon Elly had not 
had enough : not enough admiration, not enough happiness, not enough 
new dresses, not enough of herself, not enough time to suffice her eager, 
longing desires, not enough delights to fill up the swift flying days. I 
cannot tell you — she could not have told you herself — what she wanted, 
what perfection of happiness, what wonderful thing. She danced, she 
wore beautiful dresses, she flirted, she chattered nonsense and senti- 
ment, she listened to music ; her pretty little head was in a whirl. John 
Iknnpier followed her from place to place ; and so, indeed, did one or 
two others. Though she was in love with them all, I believe she would 
have married this Dampier if he had asked, but he never did. He saw 
that she did not really care for him ; opportunity did not befriend him. 
His mother was against it ; and then, her mother was there, looking at 
him with her dai’k, reproachful eyes — those eyes which had once faaci- 
nated and then repelled him, and that he mistrusted so and almost hated 
now. And this is the secret of my story ; but for this, it would never 
have been written. He bated, and did not hate, pv. or woman I It 
would have been better, a thousand times, ’flu* herself and for her daughter, 
had she done so. Ah me ! what Srtxe^ perversion was it, that the best 
of all good gifts should have turned trouble, to jealousy and wicked 
rancour ; that this sacred power of fidthful devotion, by which she might 
have saved herself and ennobled aWean and earthly spirit, diotild have 
turned to a curse instead of a blenxcg 1 

There was a placid, pretty niece of Lady Dampier, called Lsetitia, who 
had been long destined for Sir John. Letitia and Elizabeth had been at 
school together ibr a good many dreary years, and were very old friends. 
Elizabeth all her life used to triumph over her friend, and to bewilder 
her with her careless, gleeful ways, and yet win her over to her own side, 
for she was irreeistible, and she knew it. Perhaps it was because she 
knew it so well that she was so confidoit and so charming. L«titia, 
although she Was sii^eerely fond of her cousin, used to wonder that her 
aunt could be against such a wife for her son. 

She is a sort of princess,” the girl used to say ; ** and John i>ugki to 
have a beautiful wife for the credit of family.” 

” Your fifty diousand pounds would go a great deal further to promoW 
the credit of the family, my dear,” said old Miss Dampier, who was ® 
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plainHppak^H, kindly old lady. ^ I like ihe girl| though my eister- 
in-law dom not ; and 1 hope that some day (die will find a very good 
husband. I confess that 1 had rather it were not John." 

And so one day John was informed by his mother, who was getting 
alarmed, that she was going home, and that she could not think of 
crossing without him. And Bampier, who was oarefiil, as men are mostly, 
and wanted to think about his decision, and who was anxious to do the 
very beat for himself in every reapect— >as is the way with just, and good, 
and respectable gentlemen^was not at all loth to obey her summons. 

Here was Laetitia, who was very fond of him— -there was no doubt of 
that — ^with a house in the countiy and money at her bankers' ; there was 
a wayward, charming, beautifiil girl, who didn't care for him very much, 
who had little or no money, but whom he certainly cared for. He talked 
it all over dispassionately with his aunt — so dispassionately that the old 
woman gojt angry. 

You are a model young man, Johnr It quite affects me, and makes 
me forget my years to see the admirable way in which you young people 
conduct yourselves. You have got such well-regulated hearts, it’s quite a 
marvel. You are quite right; Tishy has got 50,000^., which will all go 
into your pocket, and respectable connections, who will come to your 
wedding, and Elly Gilmour has not a penny except what her mother will 
leave her— a mother with a bad temper, and who is sure to many again; 
and though the girl is the prettiest young creature I ever set eyes on, and 
though you care for her as you never cared for any other woman before, 
men don’t marry wives for such absurd reasons as that. You are quite 
right to have nothing to do with her ; and I respect you for your noble 
self-denial.” And the old lady began to knit away at a great long red 
comforter she had always on hand for her other nephew the clergyman. 

“ But, my dear aunt Jean, what is it you want me to do ? ” cri^ John. 

“ Drop one, knit two together,” said the old lady, cliquetting her 
needles. 

She really wanted John to marry his cousin, but she was a spinster 
still and sentimental; and she could not help being sorry for pret^ 
Elizabeth ; and now she was afraid that she had said too much, for her 
nephew frowned, put his hands in his pockets, and walked out of the room. 

He walked downstairs, and out of the door into the Bue Boys^ the 
street where they were lodging; then he strolled across the Place de la Con- 
corde, and in at the gates of the Tuileries, where the soldiers were pacing, 
and so along the broad path, to where he heard a sound of musio, and 
6aw a glitter of people. Turn te turn, bom, bom, bom, went the military 
music; twittering busy little birds were chirping up in the bramfoes; 
buds were bursting; colours glimmering; tinted sunahine fioodSng the 
garden, and the music, and the people; old gentlemen were readhif news- 
papers on the benches; children were playing at hide-and-seek behiiid the 
statues ; nursee gossiping, and nodding their white caps, and dandling their 
white babies ; and there on chairs, listening to the music, the 
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liflllig !h gt&nd 8ttd 'p&tunom, %orkk^ tfid gdllt^ 

dhd likdt^ bnd w^t Waking itp ftttd down bofM tlrthn. All 

the windows of the Tuil^ries wefe ablate with the ttin ; thb lemcet Wtte 
begtahlng; to gleam with otocttses ^d spHng floweit. 

Ae iohh Dampfer Was Walking klon^, eWee!)^ netHhg htt thltii he 
hfeai^d his name softl)^ called, and tdVning !Mtd he saw two indies tilting 
undejf a budding hOiwfe-eheiitnut tree. One of therti he thought looked 
like a IVesh spring flower het^elf fiftiiltng pleasantly, all dressed id efisp 
light grey, with a white bonnet, and a quantity of bright yellow croeiai 
hair. She held oUt n little grey hand kdd s&ldj 

“Wont you cotae and talk to us ? Mamma and I are tired of listening 
to ttittsio. Wb want to hear somebody tklk.** 

And then mamttia, who was Mrs. Oilmour, held out a StraW-cbloured 
hand, and said, “ Do you think sensible people have nothing better to 
do than to listen to you chatter, Elly ? Here is your particular fHend, 
M. do Vaux, coming to us. You can talk to him.’* 

Elizabeth looked up quickly at her mother, then glaneed at Dsmpior, 
then greeted M. de Vaux as pleasantly almost as she had greeted him. 

“I am afraid I Crannot stay now,” said Sir J6hn to Elizabeth. “1 
have several things to do. Do you know that wo nre going away 
immediately } ’* 

Mrs. GilmoUr’s black c3"os seemed to flffSh into his face aft he spoke. 
He felt them, though he was looking at Elizabeth, and he could not help 
turning away with an impatient movement of dl'ilike. 

“Going away! Oh, hoW” sorry I am,” said Elly, “But, mamma, I 
forgot — you said we were going homS, too, in a few days ; so I don’t 
mind so much. You will come and say good-by, won’t you ? ” Elizabeth 
went on, while M. de Vaux, who had been waiting to be spoken to, turned 
aWay rather provoked, and made some rcmaik to Mrs. Gilmour. And 
then Elizabeth seeing her opportunity, and looking up, iranlc, fair, and 

smiling, said quickly, “ To-morrow at threcj mind and give my 

love to Lffititia,” she went on, much more deliberately, “ and my best love 
to Miss D&irtpier ; rttid oil, dear 1 why does one ever have to say good-bj 
td one*s ftifeuds f Alts you stlre you are all really going ? “ 

•* Alas f ” said Dampikr, looking down at the kind young face With 
Strange emotion and tenderness, and holding out his hand. He had not 
meani it as goofl-by ybt, but so Elly and her mother understood it. 

** Good-by, Sir Johnj wc shall meet again In Londt®/* skid Mrs. 

Gilmour. 

Qood‘b^,*' said Elly, tvistfully raising her swbfet eybs. And this 
was the last time he bver saw her thufi. 

As te walked away, he carried with him a bright pitturo of the Ivomnn 
he lovkd, looking ht hlih kindly, happy, sUrroimded with sunshine and 
budding green leaves, smiling and holding out hOr hand ; and so he saw 
her in hiS dreams sometimes ; and so she Would appear to him nOW and 
then in the course Of his life ; So he sometimes sees her m>w, in spring- 
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sparrow or some little glistening green bud OQiyurea up all aid 
bjgone days again. 

Mire* Gilffioor did not alaq^ rmf neoad all that Whila filiaa* 

beth lay dteaming in har daric ]M% Iwr snadwr# wilii iriki<4dlikig hlaek 
hair,' and wrapped in a long red dressing-gowa* waa wanderiiig restlaMly 
up and dotm, or flinglag harielf on tha bed or the ■od^ and trying at her 
bedeide deaperately le deep, ar ftOling on bar kneea with dai^ out- 
Btretebed haada Waa die atliubg fiaa hoc own bappi&eu at ti» eUpanla ^ 
poor BUy'n I don't like to think seams so enid» so wioked» lo 

unnatural. But remember^ hero waa a pasdonata salfisb womans who fbr 
long years had had one dreamt one idea \ who knew that ahe laend thie 
man twenty timea-^twen^ years-^-mera tiun did Eliaabetb, wko wm 
but a little child when this mad fancy began. 

** She does not care for him a bit/' the poor wretA mid to herself 
over and over again* He likes her) and he would marry her 1 
chose to give him the chance. She will be as happy with anybody atse* 
1 could not bear this — it would kill me. 1 never sutiRared sueh horrible 
torture in all my life. Ho hates me. It is hopeless ; and do tm* 
know whether I hate him or I love him most How dare she tell him to 
come to-morrow, when she knew 1 would be out* She shall not me him* 
We will neither of us see him again ; never — oh 1 neveft But 1 ahali 
suffer, and she Will forget. Oh I if I could fotgot ! " And then she 
would iall down on her knees again ; and because she prayed, she blinded 
herself to her own Wi eng-doings, and thought that heaven waS on her ridot 

And so the night went on. John Dampier was haunted with strange 
dreams, and sew Carolh e GUmour more than once coming and going in a 
red gown and talking to him, though he could not understand what she 
was saying ; sometimes was in his house at Guild&rdf sometimes in 
Paris ; sometimes sitting with Elly up in a chestnut-tree, and Chattering 
like a monkey ; sometimes gliding down interminable rooms and opening 
door after door. He disliked her worso then ever when he woke in the 
morning* Is this strange ? It would have aeemed to me itaranger had it 
not been so. We are not blocks of wost: and putty with glass ^es, like 
the people at Madame Tussaud’s; we have souls, and we M and we 
guess at more than we see round about us, and we influenoe ond another 
for good or ibr evil ih»n the moment we some into the world. Iiot ua be 
humbly thankful if the day comes for us to leave it befbre w« have dene 
any gieat harm to thoae who live their litnsa alongside widi om. 

And BO the next morning Qsroline asked her daughter if iho Wm^ 
codie with her to M. le PaBteur Tourneur's at tWo« ** I am Bare you 
would be the better for listening to a good tdau's eidrortatiei^** seiA 
Mrs. Gilmodr. 

“ I don't want to go, tnaaima. I hate cuhertationB,** mii liiaabetiif 
pettishly ; and you know how ill it made m ^ TeeBdayi Hew iaft 
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yovL like H^HAich drewy, ideepy talk. It gate me the meet SSfitMd 
headaehe” 

** Poor child/* aaid Mrs. Gilmour, ** perhaps the day may come when 
you find out that a headache is not the most terrible calamity. But 3 roa 
vndekutand that if you do not choose to come with me, you must stay at 
home* 1 will not have 3 roa gmng about by yourself, or with any chance 
frisnds^t is not respeotable." 

Elly shrugged her shoulders, but resigned herself with wonderful good 
grace. Mrs. Gilmour prepared herself for her expedition : she put on a 
black silk gown, a plain bonnet, a black cloak. 1 cannot exactly tell you 
what change came over her. It was not the lady of the Tuileries the 
day before ; it was not the woman in the red dressing-gown. It was a 
respectably quiet personage enough, who went off primly with her prayer- 
book in her hand, and who desired Clementine on no account to let any- 
body in until her return. 

“Miss Elizabeth is so little to be trusted,” so she explained quite 
unnecessarily to the maid, “ that 1 cannot allow her to receive visits when 
1 am from home.” 

And Clementine, who was a stiff, ill-humoured woman, pinched her 
lips and said, “ Bien, madame.” 

And so when Elizabeth’s best chance for happiness came to the door, 
Clementine closed it again with great alacrity, and shut out the good 
fortune, and sent it away. I am sure that if Dampier had come in that 
day and seen Elly once more, he could not have helped speaking to her 
and making her and making himself happy in so doing. 1 am sure that 
Elly, with all her vanities and faults, would have mr.de him a good wife, 
and brightened his dismal old house ; but I am not sure that happiness is 
the best portion after all, and that there is not something better to be 
found in lilb than mere worldly prosperity. 

Dampier walked away, almost relieved, and yet disappointed too. 
“ Well, they will be back in town in ten days,” he thought, “ and we will 
see then. But the deuce did the girl tell me three o’clock, and then 
not be at home to see me 7 ” And as ill-luck would have it, at this 
moment, up eame Mrs. Gilmour. 1 have just been to see you, to say good* 
by,” said Ikunpier. “ I was very sorry to miss you and your daughter.” 

“I h^ve been attending a meeting at the house of my friend the 
Pasteur Xoameur,” said Mrs. Gilmour; “but Elizabeth was at home — 
would not she see you 7 ” She blushed up very red as she spoke, and so did 
John Dampier ; her face glowed with shame, and his with vexation. 

“ No; 'jib would not see me,” cried he. “ Good-by, Mrs. Gilmour.” 

“Good-hyi” she said, and looked up with her black eyes; but he 
was staring vacantly b^ond her, busy with his own reflections, and then 
she felt it was good-by for ever. 

lie tamed down a Wide street, and she crossed mechanically and came 
along the other side of the road, as I have said ; past the stall of the old apple- 
woman; advancing demurriy, taming In under the archway of the house* 
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Slie bad no time for remorse. “He does not oaro for me,” was all 

sbe could think ; be scorns me - bo has behaved as no gentleman 

would bobave.” (Poor John I— in justice to him I must say that this was 
quite an assumption on her part.) And at the same timo John Dampier, 
at the other end of tlm street, was walking away in a huff, and saying to 
himself that £Uy is a little heartless flirt; she cares for no one but her- 
self. I will have no more to do with her. Lstitia would not have 
served me so.” 

Elly met her mother at the door. “ Mamma, how coiUd you be so horrid 
and disagreeable 7 — why did you tell Clementine to let no one in 7 ’* Si|e 
shook back her curly locks, and stamped her little foot, as she spoke, in 
her childish anger. 

You should not give people appointments when 1 am out of the 
way/^ said Mrs. Gilmour, primly. “ did you not oomo with me 7 
Dear M. Tourneur's exposition was quite beautiful. 

^‘1 hate Monsieur Tourneur I” cried Elizabeth; **aad I should not 
do such things if you were kind, mamma, and liked me to amuse myself 
and to be happy ; but you sit tlicre, prim and frowning, and thinking 
everything wrong that is harmless; and you spoil all my pleasure; and it 
is a shame — and a shame — and you will make me hate you too ; *’ and 
she ran into her own room, banged the door, and locked it. 

I suppose it was by way of compensation to Elly that Mrs. Gilmour 
sat down and wrote a little note, asking Monsieur de Vaux to tea that 
eveniTig to meet M. le Pasteur Tourneur and his son. 

Eljzabetlj sat sulking in her room all the afternoon, the door shut; tlie 
hum of a busy city came in at her open window ; then the glass panes 
blazed with light, and she remembered how the windows of the Tuileries 
had shone at that time the day before, and she thought how kind and how 
handsome Dampier looked, os ho came walking along, and how he was 
worth ten Messieurs do Vaux and twenty foolish boys like Anthony 
Tourneur. The dusky shadows came creeping round the room, dimming 
a pretty picture. 

It was a commonplace little tableau de gemre enough — that of a girl 
sitting at window, with clasped hands, dreaming dreams more or less silly, 
with the light falling on her hair, and on the folds of her dress, and on 
the blazing petals of the flowers on the balcony outside, and then overhead 
a quivering green summer sky. But it is a little picture that nature is 
never tired of reproducing; and, besides nature, eveiy year, in the Royal 
Academy, I see half-a-dozen such representations. 

In a quiet, xinoonscious sort of way, Elly made up her mind, this 
summer afternoon — ^made np her mind, knowing not that perhaps It was 
too late, that the future she was accepting, half-glad, half-reluctant^ Wiu^ 
may-be, already hers no more, to take or to leave. Only a little stream^ 
apparently easy to cross, lay, as yet, between her and the figum she 
seemed to see advancing towards her. She did not know that every day 
this little stream would widen and widen, until in time it would be e 
VOL. VI. — ^Ho. 33. 13, 
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great ocean lying between them. Ah I take care, my poor Elisabeth, 
that yoti don't tumble into the waten, and go sinking down, down, down, 
while the waves close over your curly yellow locks. 

** Will you come to dinner, mademoiselle ? " said Clementine, rapping 
at the door with the finger of fate which had shut out Sir John Dampier 
ohly a few hours ago. 

“ Go away I ” cries Elisabeth. 

“ Elizabeth I dinner is ready says her mother, from outside, with 
unusual gentleness. 

“ I don’t want any dinner,’* says Elly; and then feels very sorry and 
very hungry the minute she has spoken. The door was locked, but she 
had forgotten the window, and Mrs. Gilmour, in a piinute, came along the 
]>alcony, with her silk dress rustling against the iron bars. 

“ You silly girl 1 come and eat,** said her mother, still strangely kind 
and forbearing. “ The Vicomte de Vaux is coming to tea, and Monsieur 
Tourneur and Anthony ; you must come and have your dinner, and then 
let Clementine dress you; you will catcli cold if you sit here any longer;” 
and she took the girl’s liaud gently and led her away. 

the first time in her life, Elizabeth almost felt as if she really 
loved her mother; and, touched by her kindness, and with a sudden 
imjmlse, and melting and blushing, and all ashamed of herself, she said, 
almost before she knew what she had spoken, “ Mamma, I am very silly, 
and I’ve behaved very badly, but I did so want to see him again.” 

Mrs. Gilmour just dropped the girl’s hand. “ Nonsense, Elizabetih ; 
your head is full of silly school -girl notions. I wibli I had had you brou|^t 
up at home instead of at Miss Straightboard’s.” 

“ I wish you had, mamma,” said Elly, speaking coldly and quietly ; 
Lietitia and 1 were both very miserable there.” And then she sat ddwn 
at the round table to break bread with her mother, hfirt, wounded, and 
angry. Her face looked hard and stern, like Mrs. Gilmour’s; ^er bread 
choked her ; she drank a glass of water, and it tasted bitter, somehow. 
Was Caroline more liappy ? did she eat with better appetite ? She ate 
more, she looked much as usual, she talked a good deal. Clementine 
was secretly thinking what a good-for-nothing, ill-tempered girl made- 
moiselle was ; what a good woman, what a good mother was madame. 
Clementine revenged some of inadame’s wrongs upon Elizabeth, by pull- 
ing her hair after dinner, as she was plaiting and pinning it up. Elly lost 
her temper, and violently pushed Clementine away, and gave her warning 
to leave. 

Clementine, furious, and knowing that some of the company had 
already arrived, rushed into the drawing-room With her wrongs. “ Made- 
moiselle m'a p(mss6e, madame; mademoiselle jb'a dit des injures; made- 
moiselle m*a cong^di(ie — — But, in the middle of her harangue, the 
door flew open, and Elizabeth, looking like an empress, bright cheeks 
flushed, eyes sjDarkling, hair crisply curling, nnd all dressed in shining 
pink silk, stood before them* 
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1 don't think they had ever seen anybody Uke her before, those two 
MM. Tourneurs, who had just arrived ; they both rose, a little man and a 
tall one, father and son ; and besides these gentlemen, there was an old 
lady in a poke bonnet sitting there too, who opened her shrewd eyes 
and held out her hand. Clementine was crushed, eclipsed, forgotten. 
Elizabeth advanced, tall, slim, stately, with wide-spread petticoats ; but 
she began to blush very much when she saw Miss Dampier, For a few 
minutes there was a little confusion of greeting, and voices, and chairs 
moved about, and then — 

** I came to say good-by to you,” said the old lady, “ in cose w 
should not meet again. I am going, to Scotland in a month or two— 
l>i*rhaps I may be gone by the time you get back to town.” 

“ Oil, no, no J I hope not,” sdd Elizabeth. She was very much 
oxcifcd, the tears almost came into her eyes. 

“ We shall most likely follow you in a week or ten days,” said 
]\Tr8. Giliiiour, Avith a sort of laugh; “ there is no necessity for any sonti- 
nicntfil leave-taking.” 

“ Docs that woman mean what she says,” thought the old lady, looking 
at her ; and then turning to Elizabeth again, she continued : There is no 
kuoAving Avhat may hajipcn to any one us, my dear. There is no harm 
in saying good-by, is there? IlaAe you any message for Ecetitia or 
Catherine ? ” 

“ GivuLietitia my very best love,” said Elly, grateful for the old lady’s 
kind ness; “and — and I Avas vi*ry, sorry that 1 could not see 

ISir John Avhen he came to-day so good-naturedly.” 

“ lie must come and see yon in London,” wiid Miss Dampier, very 
kindly still. (She was thinking, “She does care for him, poor child.”) 

“ Oh, yes ! in London, repeated Mrs. Gilmour ; so that Elly looked 
quite pleased, and Miss Dampier again said to herself, “ She is decidedly 
not coming to London. What can she mean ? Can there be anything 
Avith that Frenchman, De VaUx ? Impossible!” And then she got up, 
and said aloud, “ Well, good-by. 1 have all my old gowns to pack up, 
and my knitting, Elly. Write to me, child, Boznetimes I " 

“Oh, yes, yes 1” cried Elizabeth, flinging her arms round the old 
Luly’s neck, and kissing her, and Avhisi>ering, “ Good-by, dear, dear 
^liss Dampier.” 

At the door of the apartment, Clementine was waiting, hoping for a 
2 )ossiblc fivc-franc piece. ” Bon soir, madamo,” said she. 

“ Oh, indeed,” said Miss Dampier, staring at her, and she passed out 
with a sort of sniff, and then she walked homo quietly through the dark 
back-streets, only, as she went along, sho said to herself every now and 
then, she hardly knew why, ‘‘Poor Elly — ^poor child I ” 

Meanwliile, M. Tourneur was taking Elizabeth gently to fimk, Eliza- 
beth was pouting her red lips and sulking, and looking at him de^ntly 
from under her drooped eyelids ; and all the time Anthony Tourneur sat 
admiring her, Avith lua eyes wide open, and his great mouth open too. 

16—2 
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I|o a big young man, with immense hands and feet, without any 
maaijidns to speak of, and with thick hair growing -riolently upon end. 
Thei*o was a certain distinction about his father which he had not 
inherited* Young Frenchmen of this class are often singularly rough 
and unpolished in their early youth ; they tone down with time, how- 
over, as they see more of men and of women. Anthony had never 
known much of cither till now ; for his young companions at the Pro- 
testant college were rough cubs like himself; and as for women, his 
mother was dead (she had been an Englishwoman, and died when he was 
ten years old), and old Fran9oise, the cMismtere, at home, was almost the 
only woman he knew. His father was more used to the world and its 
ways : he fancied he scorned them all, and yet the pomps and vanities 
and the pride of life had a horrible attraction for this quiet pasteur. He 
was humble and ambitious : he was tender-hearted, and hard-headed, and 
narrow-minded. Though stem to himself, he was weak to others, and 
yet fcibly resolute when he met with opposition. He was not a great 
man ; his qualities neutralized one another, but he had a great reputation. 
The Oratoirc was crowded on the days when he was expected to 
preach, his classes were thronged, his pamphlets went through three or 
four editions. Popularity delighted him. His manner had a great charm, 
his voice was sweet, his words well chosen ; his head was a fine melan- 
ch(ily head, his dark eyes flashed when he was excited. Women especially 
admired and respected Stephen Tourneur. 

Mrs. Gilmour was like another person when she was in his presence. 
Look at her to-night, with her smooth black hair, and her grey silk gown, 
and her white hands busied pouring out his tea. See how she is appealing 
to him, deferentially listening to his talk. I cannot write his talk down 
here'. Certain allusions can have no place in a little story like this one, 
and yet they were allusions so frequently in his thoughts and in his 
moutli that it was almost unconsciously thnt he used them. He and his 
brethren like him liave learnt to look at this life from a loftier point 
of view than Elly Gilmour and worldlings like her, who feel that to-day 
they are in the world and of it, not of their own will, indeed — though 
they are glad that they are l^ere — but waiting a further dispensation 
Tourneur, and those like him, look at this life only in comparison with the 
next, ns though they had already passed beyond, and had but little conceni 
^vith the things of to-day. They speak chiefly of sacred subjects ; they 
have put aside our common talk, and thought, and career. They have 
put them away, and yet they are men and women after all. And Stephen 
Tourneur, among the rest, was a soft-hearted man. To-night, as indeed 
often before, he was full of sympathy for the poor mother who had spoken 
of her grief and care for her daughter, of her loneliness. He understood 
her need ; her want of an adviser, of a friend whom she could reverence 
and defer to. How meekly she listened to his words, with what kindling 
interest she heard him speak of what was in bis heart always, with what 
gentleness she attended to his Wants. How womanly she was, how much 
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more pleaeaiit thstn ftnj of the Ko g Hah , Sootohi Irish old uiuids who ^vore 
in tho habit of coming to consult him in their various needs and troubles. 
He had never known her so tender, so gentle, as to-night. Even Elly, 
sulking, and beating the tattoo with her satin shoos, thought that her 
mother’s manner was very strange. How could any one of the people 
sitting round that little tea-table guess at the passion of hopelessness, of 
rage, of despair, of envy, that was gnawing at the elder woman’s lieai't 7 
at the mad, desperate determination she was making ? And yet every 
now and then rie Siud odd, imploring things-^she seemed to be crying 
wildly for sympathy — she spoke of other people’s troubles with a startling^^ 
earnestness. 

De Vaua, who arrived about nine o’clock, and askc'd for a soupr^on 
dti the\ and put in six lumps of sugar, and so managed to swallow tlie 
mixture, went away at ten, without one idea of the tragedy with which 
he had been spending his evening — a tragical farce, a comedy — I know 
not what to call it. 

Elly Wiis full of her own fanoies; Monsieur ToUrneur was making up 
Ills mind; Anthony’s whole head was.auatling with pink silk or di^jzy 
with those downcast, bright, bewildering blue eyes of Elly’s, and lie sat 
stupidly counting the little bows on her sldrt, or watching the glitter of 
the rings on her finger, and wishing that she would not look so cross when 
he spoke to her. She had brightened up considerably while I)e Vaux 
wda there; but now, in tiuth, ^ler mind was travcdling away, and hln* 
wiia picturing to herself the Dampicra at their tea-tablo — Tishy, pale and 
lihtk'fes, over her feeble cups ; Lady Daiiqncr, with her fair hair and her 
hook nose, lying on the sofa; and John in the arm-chair by the fire, 
cutting dry jokes at his aunt. Elly’s spirits had travelled away like a 
ghost, and it was only her body that was left sitting in tho little gaudy 
drawing-room ; and, though she did not know it, there was another ghost 
flitting alongside with hers. Strangely enough, the people of whom she 
was thinking were assembled together very much as she imagined diem 
to be. Did tliey guess at the two pale phantoms that were hovering 
about them 7 Somehow or other, Miss Dampier, over her knitting, was 
still muttering, “ Poor child 1 " to the click of her needles ; and John 
Dumpier was haunted by the woman in rod, and by a certain look in 
Elly’s eyes, which he had seen yesterday when he found her midcr 
the tree. 

Meanwhile, at tho other side of Pans, the other little company was 
assembled round the fire ; and Mrs. Gilmour, with her two hands folded 
tightly together, was looking at M. Tourneur with her great soft eyes, 
and saying, “ The woman was never yet bom who could stand alone, who 
did not look for some earthly counsellor and friend to point out the road 
to better things — ^to help her along the narrow thorny way. Wounded, 
and bruised, and weary, it is hard, hard for us to follow our lonely 
path.” She spoke with a pathetic passion, so that Elizabeth could not 
think what had come to her. Mre. Gilmour was generally quite capable 
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of Btandioff) and going, and coming, -without any assistance whatever, In 
her father’s time, Elly could remember that there was not the slightest 
need for his interference in any of their arrangements. But the mother 
was evidently in earnest to-night, and the daughter quite bewildered. 
Later in the evening, after Monsieur de Vaux was gone, Mrs. Gilmour 
got up from her chair and flung open the wiiido-w of the balcony. All 
the stars of heaven shone splendidly over the city. A great, silent, 
wonderful night had gathered round about them unawares ; a great calm 
had come after the noise and business of the careful day. Caroline 
Gilmour stepped out with a gasping sigh, and stood looking upwards ; 
they could see her grey figure dimly against the darkness. Monsieur 
Tourneur remained sitting by the fire, with his eyes cast down and his 
hands folded. Presently he too rose and walked slowly across the room, 
and stepped out upon the balcony ; and Elizabeth and Anthony remained 
behind, staring vacantly jit one another. Elizabeth was yawning and 
wondering -when they would go. 

“ Yoti are slce])y, miss,” said young Tourneur, in his French- 
English. 

Elly yawned in a very unmistakable language, and showed all her 
even white teeth : — “ I always get slee])y when I have been cross, 
Mr. Anthony. 1 have been cross ever Biucc‘ throe o'clock to-day, and 
now it is long past ten, and time for ns all 1o go to bed : don’t you 
think so ? ” 

“ I am waiting for ray father,” said the young man. lie watches 
late at night, but we are all sent off at ten.” 

“ ‘ We 1 ’ — you and old Fran^oise ? ” 

“ I and the young Chiistians who live in our house, and study witli 
my father and lead under his direction. There arc five, all from the 
south, who are, like me, prepjiring to be ipinisters of the gospel.” 

Another great wide yawn from Elly. 

“ Do you think your father will stop much longer — if so, I shall go 
to bed. Oh, dear me 1 ” and with a sigh she let her head fall back 
upon the soft cushioned chair, and then, somehow, her eyes shut very 
softly, 60 as not to wake her, and her hands fell loosely, and a little qm'^t 
dream came, something of a garden and peace, and green trees, and Miss 
Dampier knitting in the sunshine. Click, click, click, she heard the 
needles, but it was only the clock ticking on the mantel-piece. Anthony 
was almost afraid to breathe, for fear he should wake her. It seemed to 
him very strange to be sitting by this smouldering fire, with the stars 
burning outside, while through the open window the voices of the two 
people talking on the balcony came to him in a low murmuring sound. And 
there opposite him Elly asleep, breathing so softly, and looking so wonder- 
fully pretty in her slumbers. Do you not know the peculiar peaceful 
feeling which comes to any one sitting alone by a sleeping person? I 
cannot tell which of the two was for a few minutes the most tranquil end 
happy. 
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Elly was still dreaming her quiefc, peaoeftil dreams, still sitting with 
Miss Dampier in her garden, under a chestnut-tree, with Dampier 
coming towards them, when suddenly some voice whispered “ Elizabeth ” 
in her ear, and she awoke with a start of chill surprise. It was not 
Anthony who had called her, it was only fancy j but as she woke he said,~ 

“ Ah ! I was just going to wake you.” 

What liad come to him. Ho seemed to have awakened too — to have 
come to himself suddenly. One word which had reached him — ho had 
vei-y big sharp ears — one word distinctly uttered amid the confused 
murmur on the bnicony, brought another word of old Fran^oise’s to i^s 
mind. And then in a minute— ho could not tell how it was— it W’-as all 
clear to him. Already he was beginning to learn the ways of the woild. 
Elly saw him blu&Ii up, s'jw his eyes light with intelligence, and his ears 
grow very red ; and then ho sat up straight in his chair, and looked at her 
in a quick, uncertain sort oi way. 

“ You would not allow it,” said he, suddenly, staring at her fixedly 
with his great flashing (*ycs. “ I never thought of sucli a thing till this 
minute. Who ever would ? ” 

“ Thought of what ? What are you talking about ? said Elly, 
startled. 

“ Ah ! that is it.” And then lie turned his head impatiently! ** How 
stupid you must have been. What can have put such a thing into his 
head and hers. Ah, it is so strange, I don’t know what to think or to 
say ,” and ho sank back in his chair. But, somehow or other, the idea 
which had t'ceurred to him was not neaidy so disagreeable ns he would 
have expected it to be. The notion of some other companionship besides 
that of the five young men from the south, instead of shocking him, 
filled him with a vague, delightful excitement. “ Ah ! then she would 
come and live with us in that pink dross,” he thought. And meanwhile 
Elizabeth turned very pale, and she too began dimly to see what he was 
thinking of, only she could not be quite sure. Is it that 1 am to marry 
him ? ” she thought ; “ they cannot be plotting that.” 

“ What is it, M. Anthony?” said she, very fierce. **Ts it— they 
do not think that 1 would ever — ever dream or think of marrying you ? ” 
She was quite pale now, and Aer eyes were glowing. 

Anthony shook his head again. ** 1 know that,” said he ; it is not 
you or me.” 

“ What do you dure to imply 7 ” she cried, more and more fiercely. 

You can’t mean — you would never endure, never sufFer that— that— ” 
The words failed on her lips. 

“ I should like to have you for a sister. Miss Elizabeth,” said he, 
looking down; “ it is so triste at home.” 

Elly half started from her chair, put up her white hands, scarce 
knowing what she did, and then suddenly cried out, Mother 1 mother 1 ” 
in a loud shrill, thrilling voice, which brought Mrs. Gilmour back into 
the room. And Monsieur Tourneur came too. Not one of them spoke 
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ibr ft minnte. Eliftabeth's hoiTOr-strlcken face frightened the paetewi 
who felt fts if he was in a dream, who had let himself drift along with the 
feeling of the moment, who did not know even now if he had done right 
or wrong, if he had been carried away by mere earthly impulse and 
fhgard for his own happiness, or if be had been led and directed to a 
worthy helpmeet, to a Christian companion, to one who had the means and 
the power to help him in his labours. Ah, surely, surely he had done 
well, lie thought, for himself, and for those who depended on him. It was 
not without a certain dignity at last, and nobleness of manner, that he 
took Mrs. Gilmour's hand, and said, — 

You called your mother just now, Elizabeth; here she is. Dear 
woman, she has consented to be my best earthly friend and companion, 
to share my hard labours; to share a life poor and arduous, and 
fuU^f care, and despised perhaps by the world; but rich in eternal 
h't)|i^ blessed by prayer, and consecrated by a Christianas faith.” He 
was a little man, but he seemed to grow tall as he spoke. His eyes 
kindled, his face lightened with enthusiasm. Elizabeth could not help 
seeing this, even while she stood shivering with indignation and sick at 
heart. As for Anthony, he got up, and came to his father and took both 
his hands, and then suddenly Hung his aims round his neck. Elizabeth 
found words at last : 

** Yoxi can suffer this? ” she said to Anthony. ‘^^You have no feelings, 
then, of decency, of fitness of memory for the dead. You, mamma, can 
degrade yourself by a second marriage 7 Oh ! for shame, for shame I ” 
and she burst into passionate tears, and filing herself doAvn on a chair. 
Monsieur Tourneur was not used to be thwarted, to be reproved ; he got 
veiy pale, he pushed Anthony gently aside, arfd went up to her. “ Eliza- 
beth,” said he, ** is this the conduct of a devoted daughter; are these the 
words of good-will and of peace, with which your mother should be 
greeted by her children ? I had hoped that you would look upon me as a 
friend. If you could see my heart, you would know how ready I am ; how 
gladly 1 would love you as my trirn child,” and he held out his hand. 
Elly Gilmour dashed it away. 

Go,” she said; “ you hftVe made me wretched; I hate your life and 
your ways, and your sermons, and we shall all be miserable, every one of 
us; I know well enough it is for her money you marry her. Oh, go 
away out of my sight.*' Tourneur had felt doubts. Elizabeth’s taunts 
and opposition reassured him and strengthened him in his purpose. This 
is only human nature, as well os pasteur nature in particular. If every- 
thing had gone smoothly, very likely he would have found out a snai e 
of the devil in it, and broken it off, not caring what grief and suffering 
he caused to himself in so doing. Now that the girl’s words brought a 
fiush into his pale face and made him to wince with pain, he felt justified, 
nay, impelled to go on-^to be firm. And now he stood up like a gentle- 
man, and spoke : 

** And if 1 want your mother's money, is it hers, is it mine, was it 
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given to me or to lier to spend for our own use? Was it not Itait, will not 
an account be demanded hereafter 7 Unhappy child I where have you 
found already such sordid thoughts, such unworthy suspicions ? Where 
is your Christian charity ? ” 

“ I never made any pretence of having any," cried Elizabeth, btampiug 
her foot and tossing her fair mane. “ You talk and talk about it and 
about the will of heaven, and suit yourselves, and break my heart, and 
look up quite scandalized, and forgive me for my wickedness. But I had 
rather he as wicked as I am than as good as you.*’ 

“Allona, taiaez-vous, Mademoiselle Elizabeth!" said Anthony, v^o 
had taken his part ; “ or njy father will not marry your mother, and then 
you will be in the wrong, and have made everybody unhappy. It is 
very, very sad and melancholy in our house ; be kind and come aud make 
us happy. If 1 am not angry, why should you mind ; but see here, I 
will not give my consent unless you do, and I know my father will do 
nothing against my wrishes and yoiurs." 

Poor Elizabeth looked up, and then she saw that her mother was 
crying too ; Caroline had had a hard day’s work. No wonder she was 
fairly harassed and woi-n out. Elizabeth herself began to be as bewildered, 
as puzzled, as the rest. She put her hand wearily to her head. She did 
not feci angry any moie, but very tired and sad. “ How can I say I think 
it right when I think it wrong. It is not me you want to marry, M. Tour- 
neur ; mamma is old enough to decide. What need you cave for what a 
silly girl like me says and thinks. Good-night, mamma ; I am tired and 
must go to bed. Good-night, Monsieur Tourneur, Good-night, M. 
Anthony. Oh, dear I ’’ sighed Elizabeth, as she went out ol* the room witJi 
her head hanging, and with pale cheeks and dim eyes. You could huidly 
have bclie\ ed it was the triumphant young beauty of an hour ago. But 
it had always been so with this impetuous, sensitive Elizabeth, slic suffered, 
as she enjoyed, more keenly tlian anybody else I ever knew j she put her 
whole heart into her life without any reserve, and then, when failui'e and 
disappointment came, she had no more heart left to endure with. 

I am sure it was with a humble spirit that Tourneur that night, before 
he left, implored a benediction on himself and on those who were about 
to belong to him. He went away at eleven o’clock with Anthony, walking 
home through the dark, long streets to his house, which was near one of the 
gates of the city. And Caroline sat tiU the candles went out, till the fire 
had smouldered away, till the chill night breezes swept round the room, 
and then went stupefied to bed, saying to herself, ** Now he will leum tliat 
others do not despise me, and I — 1 will lead a good life." 
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All day iAkey built;, and wall and tower stood crown'd 
Among the sunbeams. Heie some column grew 
To perfect shape, here some thin minaret 
•Soared to the clouds ; here dome or massy roof 
Swelled to completion, or ethereal arch 
Sprang like a sudden rainbow into air, 

A wonder and a joy, till all the work 
Looked glorious, and the angels called it good. 

Strong limb, fine band, true eye, and subtile brain 
Had toiled, thro’ glowing noons and slairy nights, 

For nine long years at thmr imp<»rial task ; 

And now the work its croMming finish took, 

The workmei^ smilcid, then whifq^cd to their hcai Ls 
Soft flattering words, and paiised amid thou toil, 

Lik^ men who feel that they have greatly done. 

So x^anidng, under the large star of day, 

For they all night, and till the dawn had wrought, 

What saw they, or what felt they, that they looked 
Helpless, bewildered, like to men that wake 
I>ashe<i out of sleep by some mysterious woo 7 
Was it a dream, or did their labour fade, 

Xhuamlike, away 7 Hid stone from stone withdraw, 

And all that mi^ty fabric which o'erhung 

The day and night, like some frail vision pass 7 

They looked, fhey touched, they mo^-ed, they callo<l aloud. 

It was no dream, no dream ; the sohd walls 

Were vanished, and their nine years’ labour lost. 

With the new flay did they their task renew, 

For noble hearts should fight for evermore, 

And conqumr Fate ; and lo 1 the hemds that shape 
The temples of the gods, and down all Time 
Transmit the perfect beauly they create, 

Are pliant, strong, fine-fingered, ample-palmed, 

Instinct with hope and courage as with art. 
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So 4Mee tlurot a« 3 ^ ^ s(Mii«l^r^ftOoni 
And tlirico tJiree nigbta tho imomtang Bo«or9 
That lovo not Order '^srhic)^ iQidMe 4 d;rong the worlds 
Nor Seauly tliat girea gladneisa to all life. 

Undid what they had done. The t^gelB looked 
Fo^ from their silver bowers, at ifnorn and eve, 

And wept, and broke thMr harpstringa, but no strength 
Was in their hands, for evil is of God * 

Who makes a nobler good grow qut of ill, 

From old disorder calls new order l^p. 

And crowns the sons of Ghoos, bearing palms. 

So thrice three days they toiled, but when the night, 

Following the tenth fair morn, with opiate wand 
Closed the tired eyes of men, Manoli slept, 

And a dream came, and with the dream a voice : 

“ Cease ! cease ! Manoli ! " so the vision said, 

“ Cease ; for your solid-seeming walls and towers 
Shall tade, and fade, until the victim come, 

Wki^^c dark lords demand. Swear, therefore, swear, 

Swear qby^d all ; and secret be the oath ; 

Swear tliatw|||i|gy|weet woman whom yo see, 

Thf> first s‘\vee7wai|||U with morning comes 
To cheer and serve ycm, be it wife or maid, 

Sister or daughter, ere her tender life 
Have opened all its blossoms to the sun, 

Shall perish housed with Death ere yet she die.” 

Manoli heard and took the deadly oath. 

Scarce knowing what he did ; so much the hearts 
Of men who live for some o’ermastenng thought 
'I'hat shapes, or seems to shape the age anew, 

FoTgei, the world that is ; still loving more 
The far-off image of a faultless life, 

Some fair ideal world without a tear, 

Than common men, with common griefs and joys. 

Till sunrise slept Manoli ; with the sun 
He 1 osc, and, wind^like, clomb the neighbouring height, 

And with great eyes far travelling o’er the fields, 

Far o’er the fields and o’er the lev^ road, 

Looked left, then right, then lift, then right again. 

O fear ! O sorrow I whom does he behold? 

* “I form the light and create darknesB, I make peace and create 1 the Lord 

do all these things.” — Isatak xlv. 7. 
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Whom eee0 he coming 7 Through the dewy fields, 

Amid the lily ^wera, a lily too, 

She comes ; he sees her ; he beholds her come, 

His darling of one summer, his sweet wife ! 

Manoli clasped his hands, he looked to heaven. 

As men do ever when sharp peril calls. 

He prayed. What can men do when they are weak, 

And God alone in all the world is strongs 
What can men do but pray ? “ O God,” he cried, 

Send Thou tho foaming nun-ilood, let it scoop 
The earth away, and ye, 0 rivers 1 flow. 

And hurl the boiling wave o'er thundaxing rocks, 

To stay my darling, my beloved, mf wife 1 ” 

And the Lord heard him, and the rain-floods walked 
Broad-trampling over earth, and rivers rose, 

And smoking waves fell thundering o’er the rocks ; 

But she went onward — nearer to her fate 1 
Manoli knelt, and clasped his hands again : 

“ O God 1 ” he cried, send Thou a conquering 
Whoso passionate breath shall root up pine anditfk. 

O wind 1 heap rock on rock, and hill 

To stay my friend, my darling, wife ! ” 

God luyird, and pitied, and the obedient wind 
Came down, and with its wild and panting breath 
Uprooted pine and oak, heaped rock on lock, 

Piled hill on hill, to stay Mcinoli’s wife ; 

But in long mazes, round aud round she went 
iStill onward, onward, nearer to her fate. 

Meanwhile the roaster-masons saw her come, — 

The lords of art that, throned above all life, 

Make thought and fancy blossom out of stone, 

And live for them — them only. Far away 
They saw her come, and as a sudden breeze 
Creeps o’er still waters, shivering as it creeps, 

So ran the sharp delight thro' every soul ; 

For Hope rose glittering like some pilot star, 

And the large lust of beauty that demands 
All sacrifice of child, or wife, or self, 

Looked now for ripe fulfilm^t.* So they stood 
With open, breathless lips, ^d lifted hands, 

And full-orbed eyes, quivering with eager joy, 

* '* The affections, even in tho affectionate, ore powerless against the tyranny of 
ideas.”— Xetoes’ Zt/e of GoetAe, vol i. p. 146. 
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Expectant, silent. But Manoli come, 

And raised his wife and bore herdn his arms, 

And said — as any child in sport might say : 

“ Rest, O my noble love, rest, rest, awhile 1 
Rest, royal heart, until we raise thee hei-e 
A dainty pleasuro-hall, where marble blooms 
Into all fairy shapes of lily and rose, 

Ear from rude sights and sounds here rest, love, rest, 
And sleep as men who sleep in Paradise 1 *’ 

1'hen as she stood the marble tower grew up, 

With bloom of rose and hly. Swift and calm, 

As men that mean to do a dreadful deed, 

The master-masons built, and with them built 
Manoli *, and the walls rose high and higher, 

From dainty ankle up to dainty knee. 

Till all that childlike pleasure left her face, 

And, Ah,’* she cried, “ enough, enough, iny love ! 

Enough ! Manoli, master, stop the work I 

Stop it ; your sport grows deadly. Hear my cry ! 

Oh ! hear your little one — ^your pet — ^yoiir wife ! 

By tliat first kiss you gave mo when wo sate 
Among the violets by the mossy tree, 

And by the timid kiss that answered yours, 

Hear, hear, Manoli — ^husband — master — ^liear I ” 

Manoli heard. But they went building on, 

And the wall rose from aiilcle fair to kneo 
Yet faij-cr ; and from knee to fairest waist, 

Up to her roseate breast — Love’s proixjr home. 

Then fear came o’er her, and she cried again : 

“ Manoli 1 O Manoli — ^husband — ^friend 1 

Enough, enough I Cease, cease, your building, love I 

You frighten me, more timid now than wont. 

Oh I think of the sweet babe that shall be born — 

My child and thine I Oh ! think of his meek smile, 
And of his twining fingers catching yours, 

His father — O my lord I Manoli I cease. 

Cease ere you kill the child ; the walls close round 
My little one, thy child, thy child and mine ! ” 

He heard her, but he still went building on, 

And the wall rose from ankle fair to knee 
Yet fairer, from fair knee to fairest waist, 

From fairest waist to breast more fair than all, 

Love’s proper home, till o’er her pleading eyes, 

And lovely, lifted, hands, the marble bower 
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lS6»Qy covering all her beauty from the day, 

Wliile thus her loving voice came mixed with tears, — - 
** Now, now the walls close round. I die, I die. 

My lord, farewell I I kiss thee ere I die ; 

Forgive me if with deed, or thought of mine 
Not knowing it, I have offended thee. 

Manoli I master I now the darkness comes ; 

I feel for thy dear hand amid the gloom, 

My lord, my love, my master, give it me. 

Oh 1 give it mo, Manoli, ere I die, 

Oh I give it, give it ! ’’ Thus she wailed and praye 1, 
Till all that love and sorrow from the world 
’Had passed for ever, and amid the fear 
And gloom of the great shadow men call Death, 

She slept as those who sleep in Paradise. 

But they wont building on, and stoiie.on'etpno 
Was reared, and the great fabric touched the sky. 

As days clasped hand with days. Supremo it stood, 

Majestic, massive, silent, beautiful I 

And men came there, and wondered while they gazod. 

And thronged around the masters, as they told 

Of the true, noble life that passed away, 

To round their labour to full-sphered success 
For always the great conquest of the world 
Is won with blood. ’Twas so in elder years, 

Tlie p])lendid yesterdays our father.s knew : 

’Tis BO in these pale faded years of ours ; 

And when these busy hands and brains are still, 

And mightier builders work with lordlier aims. 

The same old doom will reign, and -men will die, 

To crown tlieii- age with beauty, and to bring 
Imperial days while they go building ou. 
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Crwinal trials are always interesting, but there is no country in tho worhl 
in which they either excite or deserve so much interest as our own, for 
there is none in which they have played so conspicuous and impoitant 
part in history. It is no doubt a consequence of this that no country 
possesses such accurate reports of the most important of th© trials which 
have occurred in it. The collection known as the State Triah^ which 
fills thirty-two octavo volumes, closely printed in double columns, is one 
of the most extensive, far the most entertaining, nearly the most in- 
stinctive, and much tho most authentic historical collection that exists in the 
Knglish language. It combines the liveliness of plays and novels, with the 
variety of a newspaper, and all the authenticity which can be attached to 
scrupulously accurate reports of sworn testimony and to the literal repro- 
duction of legal docurneiita. Should any one be unfortunate enough to be 
shut up alone with a law library, they would form nearly the only solace 
of his confinement, and many a lawyer owes to it relaxation in the intervals 
of study, and consolation in the intervals of business. 

The collection begins from the reign of ITenry I., but it becomes copious 
and authentic when it reaches the middle of the sixteenth century, the first 
report which ressemblos that of modern shorthand writers being that of tho 
ease of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton in 1551. Nearly the last lines of the 
collection stt forth with grim calmness how, “ On Monday, May 1st, 1820, 
Arthur Tliistlowood, William Davidson, James Ings, John Thomas Brunt, 
and Ilichard Tidd were brought out to a platform, erected in front of tho 
debtor’s door, Newgate, where they were hanged until they were dead and 
their heads were severed from tbpir bodies ; his Majesty being graciously 
pleased to remit that part of the sentence which directed that their bodies 
should be divided into four quarters, and to direct that the bodies and 
heads should be forthwith privately buried.” It is greatly to be wished 
that the collection could be continued to the present time. No one can 
doubt the legal and constitutional importance of such a publication. The 
object of the present article is to illustrate, by reference to tlie cases 
already published, the great general interest which would attach to it. 

Few of the earlier State Trials are of much interest in themselves, 
though they are in many cases of great historical importance. Here and 
there, however, a report occurs which calls up with strange distinctness 
the features of a past age. The trial of Throckmorton is a good instance 
of this. The charge against him was that be had been concerned in 
Wyat’s insurrection, and had sent a messenger (Winter) to him in Kent, 
and conspired to take the Tower of London. The management of tho 
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vtM altogether unlike what we are at present accustomed to, and the 
report shows how much tlie view of criminal justice then current differed 
from that which prevails in the present day. There appears to have been 
no such distribution of parts (as it may be called) as prevails in modem 
trials. The counsel for the Grown did not open the case, and call their 
witnesses to support it, nor did the judge sum up. The form which the 
trial assumed was that of a constant wrangle between the prisoner and the 
counsel for the Crown, not altogether dissimilar either in spirit or in 
maimer to the discussions which take place in the present day in French 
courts between the president and the prisoner. In the present day we 
avoid, almost prudishly, the practice of questioning the prisoner, even 
when it would be for his advantage that he should be questioned, but this 
is a habit of very modem date. Throckmorton was directly and emphati- 
cally called upon for an explanation of every item of the evidence brought 
against him. Much is to be said on the propriety of our present practice. 
The evidence afforded by the State Trials is certainly not in favour of it. 
Not wth standing the denunciations which have been so often lavished 
upon the trials under tho Tudors, any fair reader of Throckmorton’s case 
must admit that in that instance, at least, the truth was fully brought to 
light, and that by perfectly fair means. The liveliness of the discussion 
between the prisoner and his questioners puts in a more forcible light 
tlian almost any other document of tho time the substantial similarity of 
the ordinary pursuits of life at different periods. Putting aside a little 
quaintness in the phraseology, every incident mentioned, and every feeling 
expressed, might have belonged to our own time quite as well as to the 
sixteenth century. 

Most of tho trials reported in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
belong to the general and well-known history of the country, and the same 
is true of most of those which occur in the time of Charles I., though two 
or three record scandals which certainly illustrate private life; but tho 
subjects to which they relate aie not such as could properly be referred 
to on the present occasion. 

One singular exception occurs in the 4th of Charles I. (a.d. 1629), 
which deserves notice both on account of its curiosity, and also because 
it is nearly the first instance in which there is anything like a report of 
circumstantial evidence. This is the case * of the murder of Jane Norkott, 
for which her mother, her brother-in-law, and her sister were tried and 
acquitted at Hertford assizes, and were afterwards tried on an appeal 
of murder in the King’s Bench at Westminster. The evidence against 
the prisoners was, that they were in the house alone with the murdered 
woman all night, and that no one else came in ; and that the state of the 
body (the nock was broken and the throat cut), and other circumstances, 
^owed that she could not have killed herself. Hence it was argued they 

* ll S. T. 1324. This case is roportod from the MS. notes of Sergeant Maynard, 
who lived to extreme old age, and died abont the beginning of the eighteenth centoiy. 
lie most have been a very young man when tho trial ocouxzed. 
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must have killed her. In the present day such eiridonoe would be held 
to establish no more than an alternative case, that is, to prove that, as in the 
famous instance of the Road murder, some one of several persons was 
guilty. What the result of the trial then was docs not appear. The 
most singular point about it was the evidence given by two clergymen— 
brothers, and ministers of the parish in which the murder happened and 
of the one next adjoining it. Sergeant Maynard says that he heard their 
evidence, took it down at the time, and would be ready to swear to the 
accuracy of his report. The first clergyman “ was a very reverend person, 
as I guessed, of about seventy years of age ; his testimony was ddivef^ 
gravely and temperately, but to the great admiration” (i. c. wonder) “ of the 
auditory. He said : ‘ The body, being taken up out of the grave thirty days 
alter the party’s death, and lying on the grass, and the four defendants being 
present, Avere required each of them to touch the dead body. Okeman’s wife’ 
(the sister) ‘fell upon her knees and prayed God to show to]BiQ||^ of her 
iunoccncy. The appellant’ (the woman’s child) *did touch the cMfiPbody, 
whcrcujK)u the brow of the dead, which beibre was of a livid and carrion 
colour, began to have a dew, or gentle sweat, arise on it, which increased 
by degrees till the sweat ran down in drops on the face. The brow 
turned to a lively and fresh colour, and the deceased opened one of her eyes 
and shut it again ; and this oiiening the eye was done three several times. 
She likewise thrust out the ring or marriage finger three times, and pnllod 
it in again ; and the finger dropped blood from it on the grass.’ ” The 
Avitness added, that “ he himself dipped his finger in the blood which 
ciime from the dead body to examine it, and he swore he believed it was 
blood.” The other clergyman confirmed this account in every particular. 
One of the odd parts of the story is that, assuming the truth of the 
evidence, it is impossible to make out whether it proves that a miracle 
was worked in answer to Mrs. Okeman’s prayer; or that the bleeding of 
the body shoAved (according to the common superstition) the presence of 
the murderer, and, if so, which of the three defendants it pointed at. 
There is something grotesque in the production of an ambiguous miracle 
for the purpose of clearing up ambiguous evidence. 

During, and after the Civil War, the practice of reporting trials at 
length appears to have become much more common than it had previously 
been. A pretty full collection still remains of the principal trials of those 
remarkable times, most of which are amongst the commonplaces of our 
history. The case of ship-money, the impeachment of Lord Strafford, the 
trial of Charles 1., the trials for the Popish plot, the trials for Monmouth’s 
insurrection on the Western Circuit, and the trial of the seven Bishops, 
are familiar to those avIio have even the most popular acquaintance with 
English history. Their historical importance, and the strong political 
bias with which every reader regtirds them, according to his own political 
opinions, frequently, perhaps generally, conceal the fact that they were, 
for the most part, real judicial proceedings, and that those who were the 
principal actors in them viewed them as much in a professional as iu 
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a political spirit, if not more. On reading the full reports contained in 
the State Trials^ this side of the matter is brought conspicuously forward, 
and we thus get a much better notion of the men who were concerned in 
these memorable acts, than is to be had from mere political histories. 
Men are never so much themselves as when they are actively engaged in 
the practice of their professions ; for, of all the influences by which 
character is moulded, the influence of a profession is the widest and the 
most searching. 

The reports of the ^trials of the regicides throw a new and unex- 
pected light on their personal character. Under the influence of modern 
picturesque writers, wo look, for the most part, on the men who signed the 
death-warrant of Charles T. as a set of iron enthusiasts, glorying in what 
they did, and incapable of resorting to any defence which would admit 
their conduct to be criminal. This impression is confirmed as to some of 
them by the reports of their trials, but not as to the majority. General 
lIar#lN|g|| behaved with the most unflinching audacity, avowing and 
justifying all that ho had done. »Scroop and Carew also behaved with great 
courage; but Cook, who had acted as counsel against the king, resorted to 
every sort of quibble in his defence, and went so far as to say, “ 1 acted 
as a counsellor in my own particular for my fee; it was avaritia^ but not 
maliUa^ not falso^ nor malitiose, nor proditone^ Hugh Peters, who had 
preached fanatically violent sermons against the king, equivocated, begged 
for mercy, and quibbled about unimportant details in a very pitifui manner. 
Axteli also, who commanded the guard during the trial, and, according to 
ilie direct testimony of several eye-witnesses, forced his soldiers, by beating 
them with his cane, to cry out for justice and afterwards for execution, denied 
that he had done so, and declared that he struck them to keep them quiet, 
saying, “ 1 will justice, 1 will execution you.” The differences in the 
behaviour of the.se men are evidence that it was only in a few instances 
that the enthusiasm of the times carried those whom it affected out of the 
ordinary range of character and feeling. Several of the actors in this the 
most memorable incident in our history seem to have talcen a thoroughly 
commonplace view of it, and Cook in particular argued the whole subject 
as if he had been arguing on any ordinary point of law. The readiness 
with which the counsel on the other side, and the judges on the bench, 
struck into the same view, are highly characteristic. 

It is remarkable that hardly any of the prisoners failed to show the 
most perfect courage at their execution, where all of them avowed and 
justified their conduct. No doubt the trial was a far harder test of 
courage than the execution, where nothing that they might say would 
make any difference. At a trial there is more at stake than at an execu- 
tion, and there is lea? opportunity for acting. 

Almost every one of the celebrated causes just referred to would 
afford matter for curious observation. It will be sufficient in this place 
to notice one or two. Of all the historical personages of the seventeenth 
century, none has acquired so permanent and horrible a reputation as 
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Jeffreys, and there is no character on which the State Triah throw more 
light. To most persons he is a mere monster, stained with every possible 
form of infamy, and actuated in all his conduct by none but the most 
wretched personal motives. The reports of his proceedings contained in 
the State Trials do not materially alter this view of his character. Pro- 
bably lie was, upon the whole, the worst man whose actions form part of 
the history of England ; but, bad as he was, he was a man, and not a 
mere monster. Witli the exception of a certain indecency of language 
and demeanom-, Avhich were collateral to his chief offences, he did little 
more than any thoroughly unscrupulous lawyer might do in the preseniv, 
day ; indeed, any one wdio lias had the honour of knowing the sort of 
barrister who is regarded by the respectable part of his profession as a 
black sheep, and is known to the public as a brazen-faced bully, whose 
trade it is to badger witnesses, to insult judges, and to bluster and rant 
belbre juries, will have no sort of difficulty in forming a clear conception 
of Judge Jeffreys. In the worst scenes he always conducted himself 
with jikusibility, and had more or less of an excuse for what he said 
and did. 

Tho famous case of Lady Lisle, Icnown to every reader of Lord 
^Macaulay’s History, supplies a good illustration of this. She w^as tried 
for haibouriiig rebels after the battle of Sedgemoor, and the main ques- 
tion was, whether she kneiv tho persons whom she entertained to be 
rebels. The only witness upon this point was one Dunne, wJio had 
puideil tho persons in question to her lionsc*. He was of course a most 
unwilling witness, and the eoimsol for the Crown risked tho judge “ to 
examine hliu a little the more strictly.” The scene wliicli followed is 
well knoA\n. Lord Macaulay’s genius has made all his innumerable 
readers familiar with the furious execrations of Jeffreys, the terror of 
Dunne, tho r<*luctance of the jury to convict, and the violence by which 
they Averc forced to do so. 

There is, however, another side of the question, which is not so well 
known. It w-as not merely by curbing, swearing, and ranting that 
Jeffreys obtained liis object. According to the practice of tlie times, it 
was beyond all doubt his duty to examine Dunne, and no one accustomed 
to the examination of witnesses can read the report of Dimne’s evidence 
without seeing, that apart from the swearing and raging, the examination 
of Dunne was most skilful, and extorted the truth from him notwith- 
btanding a long series of prevarications and falsehoods. It is quite true 
that Jeffreys behaved, at times, like a wild beast, but it is also true that 
Dunne was a most artful liar, and that he gave the greatest possible provoca- 
tion. In order to screen the prisoner he wilfully suppressed the very 
evidence which he was called to give, and Jeffreys screwed tho truth out 
of him, with infinite brutality no doubt, but still with consummate 
ability. 

In our own times, if such work had to be done at all, it would be 
done, not by the judge, but by the counsel ; nor would the jury he asked 
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to etisvicfc upon the unconfirmed evidence of a man who was obviously 
perjured ; but the wliole course of proceeding in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was different, and if Jeffreys had done in a dignified way what he 
did with fi antic declamations and profane oaths,* he would have done his 
duty and done it well. 

There are one or two instances in the State Trials in which Jeffreys 
appears to have behaved harmlessly, and even creditably. When Recorder 
of London, he tried a man named Giles, for an attempt to murder, reason- 
ably enough. f 

The name of Jeffreys suggests, by way of contrast, that of Lord Hale. 
Considering the immense reputation which he aeqaired, it is strange that 
the State Trials should contain so few memorials of him os they do. 
There are only two reports of trials in which he presided. Each of them 
is remarkable in its way. The first is the case of the Suffolk witches, 
who were tried at Bury St. Edmunds, in 1665. The case is not well 
reported ; hut the report, such as it is, does little credit to Lord IJalc, even 
when regard is had to the opinions prevalent in his time. Two women 
were accused of bewitching, at Lowestoft, ceitain children who used to 
have fits, in which they declared that they saw the alleged witches, and 
that they were tormenting them. The reporter says upon this: “Mr. 
Sergeant Keeling seemed much unsatisfied with it, and thought it not 
suflicient to convict the prisoners; for admitting the children were in truth 
bewitched, yet, said he, it con never be applied to the prisoners upon the 
imagination only of the parties afflicted; for if that might bo allowed, no 
person whatsoever can be in safety, for perhaps they might fancy 
another person who might altogether be innocent in such matters.” This 
view of the case seems to have been far too reasonable for Lord Hale, 
though he had further grounds for caution. “Lord Cornwallis, Sir 
Edmund Bacon, Mr. Sergeant Keeling, and some other gentlemen there in 
court" were desired by the judge to try by experiment whether the 
children really could tell, when their eyes were blinded, whether the 
witches touched them. They returned from their experiments, openly 
protesting that “ they did believe the whole transaction of this business 
was a mci*e imiiosture.” The judge, however, had the timidity to 
abstain from summing up. “ In giving his direction to the jury, he told 
them that he would not repeat the evidence unto them, lest by so doing 
he should wrong the evidence on the one siile or on the other.” Tlie 
women were convicted and hanged. Chief Justice North’s conduct, on 
a similar occasion, os related by his brother, favourably contrasts with 

* e. g , — “ I hope, gentlemen of the juiy, yon take notice of the strange and horribls 
ramago of this fellow, and also that you cannot but observe the spirit of that sort of 
people ” (viz, the Presbyterians), “what a vilknous and devilish one it is.” “ Jestts God, 
was ever such a fellow in the woild os thou art 1 ” “ Good God 1 was there ever such 
an impudent rascal!” Nothing can excuse this ; but Dunne certainly did lie, and 
concealed the truth most obstinately. — 10 S, T., 845-6. 
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thiJi. Without offending the prejudiceB of the jury, or appearing to 
discredit ‘the notion of 'witchcraft in general, he dwelt upon the 
improbabilities of tlie particular story in such a way as to procure 
the acquittal of the prisoner ; but a shade of pedantry and superstition 
mixed with Lord Hale's eminent qufdities, and inclined him to take a 
certain degree of pleasure in treating an accusation of witchcraft with 
the same respect as he would have shown for any other accusation. 

The only other case in which Lord Hale's name appears in the State 
Trials is that of a man named Hawkins* — a clergyman who was tried for 
theft at Aylesbury. The case is interesting, because it is a good epecimeitf 
of the manner in which, in those days, criminal justice was administered 
in ordinary cases. Celebrated trials, which are of great historical 
importance, throw far less light upon the common course oi things than 
those which are of a common everyday character. In Hawkins's case the 
evidence was exactly such as might be heard in the present day in any 
assize court, and brings before the mind, with strange distinctness, a 
variety of petty incidents in everyday life two hundred years ago. The 
person accused succeeded in establishing his innocence beyond a doubt, and 
showing that he had been made the victim of a gross conspiracy. The 
judge does not appear to have done much to help him towards this, 
though the prosecutor's evidence contained several gross improbabilities, 
which, in our own days, would have speedily been made to destroy his 
credit. 

The tri«ils subsequent to the Revolution of 1G88 are numerous and 
exceedingly interesting. Many of them are well known on account of the 
constitutional principles which wtie debated in them; as, for example, the 
seiies of trials for libel which ended in the Act of Parliament by virtue of 
which the iury, and not the judge, decide whether or not a writing is to be 
treated as a libel ; the coses which decided the illegality of general war- 
rants ; the ti ial of Hardy and others for high treason, and the numerous 
prosecutions for seditious words and libels on the Government, which were 
occasioned by the alarm excited by the French revolution. It is a curious 
proof of the rate at which we live, that such prosecutions as these should 
have become so completely obsolete. They were cariicd to strange 
lengths. Perhaps the most absurd of the whole number was the prosecu- 
tion of Mr. Reeves, f — the author of a well-known history of English Law — 
for a high Tory pamphlet, in which he aasertod that, “ with the exception 
of the advice and consent of the two Houses of Parliament, and the inter- 
position of juries, the Government, and the administiation of it, may be 
said to rest wholly and solely on the king and those appointed by him.” 
This, and other matter of the same kind, was called a libel on the Consti- 
tution, and was prosecuted in pursuance of a resolution of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Reeves was, however, acquitted, though the jury described 
his pamphlet in their verdict as “a very improper publication.” It 
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required great discretion in those days to discuss public adairs at all ; for 
whilst Mr. Reeves narrowly escaped punishment for saying a little too 
much in favour of the prerogative of the Crown, an unlucky preacher, 
named Winterbotham,* was fined lOOZ., and imprisoned for two years, for 
saying, “ I highly approve of the revolution in France, and I do not doubt 
but that it has opened the eyes of the people of England ; ” for speaking of 
the “oppressive laws and taxes,*’ and denying that the sinking fund 
reduced the national debt, and some other expressions of the same sort. 

Besides political trials, a great number of cases occurred in the course 
of the last century which excited the greatest possible attention, and which 
preserve many strikingly vivid pictures of habits which have now become 
obsolete. The career of Lord Mohim is a striking instance of this. He would 
appear to have been one of the most reckless and violent of the Mohawks, 
whose doings are described in the Spectator. He was twice tried for murder 
by the House of Lords: in 1692‘|‘ for the murder of an actor named Mount- 
ford, and in 1699 J for the murder of a Mr. Corte. In the first case he 
agreed to assist his friend Captain Hill in carrying off, by force, the 
celebrated actress, Mrs. Bracegirdle. In this they were prevented, and 
Hill, who ausp(‘cted Mountford of being her lover, waited for him with hia 
companion, Lord Mohun, in the oi)en street, with their swords drawn, for 
nearly two hours. When he arrived, Hill ran him through the body, 
Mohun standing by. It was not clearly proved that Mohun intended to 
assist Hill in anything tiiithor than in the abduction, and there waa con- 
tradictory evidence about the details of the fray. He \Vas accordingly 
acijuittcd by a considerable majority. The other case, which happened 
in 1699, arose out of a quarrel at a tavern, ending in a strange midnight 
duel, in which, besides Lord Mohun, Lord Warwick (Addison’s stepson), 
and four other persons, were engaged. There was no clear evidence in 
this case as to the way in which the act was done, and for the second time 
Mohun was acquitted. Some years afterwards, he was killed in a duel by 
the Duke of Hamilton, who also lost his life on the occuhion, being stablred, 
it was said treacherously, after the fight Was over. There is always some- 
thing strange in reading the minute details of incidents long since pas ; 
and those who are familial’ with our own courts will have these old scenes 
vividly called before them by a thousand little touches. For example, it 
is very odd to find that one hundred and seventy yeais ago there was just 
th(‘ same difficulty in making witnesses speak out as there is now. In Lord 
Mohun’s first trial, the Lord High Steward said, “ I do not hear one word. 
That boy can speak out if he pleases. I warrant him he could make noise 
Liiough if he was in another place. Speak out, that my Lords may all 
hear you.” There is a sort of melancholy satisfaclion in the reflection 
that for six generations at least judges have been telling witnesses to speak 
out, in precisely the same words. 

The lawless habits of all classes are impartially set forth in the pages 
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of the State Trials. A century ago the amugglera of the south coast 
were quite as fierce and as little subject to the law as Lord Mohun and his 
associates had been half a century before. A strange iUnstration of the 
desperate acts of Tengeance which they executed on revenue ofiicers * who 
ventured to interfere with them may be seen in the trials of a gong of 
thorn under a special commission at ChioheBter, in 1749, for the murder 
of Galley and Chater, two Custom-house officers. The unhappy men were 
taken prisoners in a lonely public-house on the Sussex downs, and were 
tied on to a horse, which was led by the smugglers for many miles along 
the coast. They were mercilessly flogged with cart whips the wholo^ 
way. One of them died on the spot, and the other, after being ohained 
up for some days in a hovel, was put to death by being hanged over a 
well. Six persons were executed for this crime. Such offences hardly 
seem to belong to our own cotztffcry, but instances of still greater barbarism 
occur in later times. One of the last volumes of the collectibn Contains 
the reports of the trials of the Caravats and Shanavests, two parties 
who appear to have carried on a sort of private war by means of i?(Bciprocal 
murders and robberies in the counties of Tipperary, Waterford, and 
ICilkcnuy, in ISlO.f 

The darker incidents of the State Trials are sometimes relieved by 
cases which excited intense interest, thougli they did not involve crimes 
of the same ati'ocity as those mentioned above. One of the most remark- 
able of these is the extraoiclinary c.ise of Annesley r. Anglesea, which 
wftrt an action of ejectment brought by u ) oung man of thirty against his 
uncle, who claimed the title and enjoyed the estates of his deceased 
brother, Lord Althain. The claimant’h case was that he was the 4ruc 
heir, being the legitimate son of the last Lord Altham. He had, according 
to his account, been brought up away from liis home and grossly neglected, 
on account of quarrels between his father and mother. When his father 
died his uncle, wdio professed to coiibider him as the illegitimate son of 
his father’s inibtress, contrived to get him kidnapped and sent to America, 
where he was sold as a slave. He went through a variety of romantic 
adventures, and at last, after many ycais, got back to England, intending 
to assort his rights. In England he had the misfortime to kill a man, 
uccidcnially, near Staines, upon which liis uncle, who had heard of his 
arrival, sjient large sums in prosecuting him for murder, and used every 
means in his power to get him convicted and executed. He was, however, 
acquitted, went over to Ireland, and after a trial which lasted for several 
days, and excited the greatest attention, succeeded in establltihing his 
rights. Probably no real incident ever resembled fiction more closely, 
and the poetical justice of the story was complete, for one of the most 
cogent parts of the evidence against the wicked \mcle was the zeal which 
he had shown in the prosecution of his nephew. This is one of the 
standard illustrations of the maxim, “ Omnia preesumuntur contra spolia- 
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iorexOi*’ The censtmotion most unfaTourable to himself is to be put 
on tboAots of a wrong-doer.* 

A case which may be classed with this on account of the interest which 
it excited by its mere curiosity, was that of Betsy Canning. f She was a girl 
of about twenty, who disappeared one day from her home, and was mistdng 
for a considerable time. After about a month she returned, assorting 
that she had been carried off by certain gipsies, and imprisoned in a bouse 
at Enfield Wash, whence she had at last contrived to make her escape and 
return home. One of the persons whom she mentioned was arrested, 
tried for stealing her clothes — which was then a capital offence— 
Wd sentenced to be hung. Great doubts, however, being entertained 
as to Conning's story, she was indicted for perjury; a number of witnesses 
were called, who traced the gipsies' movements from Abbotsbuiy to 
Dorsetdiire at the time when, according to Canning, they were kidnapping 
her in the neighbourhood of London. She was convicted and sentenced 
to transportation. The case excited incredible interest, and produced 
parties of Canningites and anti-Canningites, who denied or asserted her 
innocence. It is interesting in the present day, as it gives a sort of 
Dutch picture of many scenes in common life a centyij ago — the 
witnesses called to prove the innocence of the gipsies having had occasion 
to describe all the little incidents by which they recollected the fact that 
they passed through particular places, such as a dance at a public-house, 
lending a horse to cross a fiooded river, &c. 

One of the most interesting pieces of knowledge to be derived from 
the State Trials is a knowledge of the different manners in which trials 
were conducted at different periods of our history. The mode of trying 
prisoners with which we are familiar in the present day leriho result of 
a vast quantity of experience, and is in reality a most refined and 
elaborate process, though it may not at first sight appear to be so. In 
the earliest cases which are fully reported, the general character of the 
proceedings appears to have been by no means unlike the present French 
system. The prisoner was questioned by the court upon every item of 
the evidence as it was produced, and had to make a distinct defence to 
every part of it. Throckmorton’s case, as already observed, is a pa*fect 
illustration of this; so also is the case of a man named Udale, who was 
tried in the reign of Queen Elizabeth for being the author of the books 
of Martin Maiy^relate. At a later period, the practice of direct inter- 
rogation of the prisoner became less common, though it still continued. 
There are constant instances of the practice all through the seventeenth 
century; for example, in the trials of Twin,J for printing treasonable 
books, in 1663 ; of Colonel Tumei’, § for burglary ; of Count Coning8mark,|| 
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fot the murder of Mr. Thjmne ; and of Harrison,* for the murder of 
Dr. Clench ; and thfoughout all this time the judges took a much more 
conspicuous and personal part in the proceedings than truold be considered 
proper at present, though it is remarkable that the summing up appears to 
have been less important and to have been more nearlj confined to a mere 
repetition of the evidence than is now the case. The rules of evidence 
were exceedingly loose ; not only was hearsay evidence admitted to almost 
any extent, but evidence of the previous bad character of the prisoner was 
put in to prejudice the jury against him. For example, in the case of 
Hawkins, the clergyman tried before Lord Hale, evidence was given to 
show that he had committed other thefts besides the one for which he was 
on trial. 

The informality of the proceedings was, no doubt, due, in a considerable 
degree, to the rigour with which persons accused were dented the benefit 
of counsel : unless they could manage to raise a point of law whirii the 
court thought it worth while to have aigued, they were deprived of all 
legal assistance. This rule was first relaxed in the case of high treason, 
in which, by an Act passed in the reign of William HI., persons accused 
were allowed to make their defence by counsel. Afterwards a practice 
was introduced — it does not appear how or when — of allowing prisoners 
to have counsel for the purpose of examining their witnesses and cross- 
examining the witnesses for the Crown. It is one of the most curious 
circumstances in the history of Engli&h legal proceedings, that there is 
nothing to show how that change came about, or by what authority it 
was introduced. Up to a certain period, the practice was rigorously 
prohibited. Even in the extreme case of oil, the rase where the defence 
was insanity, the prisoner was obliged to examine his own witnesses in 
order Co prove his own madness. This course was taken in the case of 
Arnold, who shot at Lord Onslow, and in that of Lord Ferrers. Suddenly, 
however, without any particular reason, the practice changed. In the 
second half of the eighteenth century the witnesses for the Crown were 
always examined by the prisoner’s counsel. Early instances of this nro 
the trials of Barnard, in 1758, for sending a threatening letter to tlie 
Duke of Marlborough and of Mary Blandy, for the murder of h(*r 
father, at Oxford, in 1752.:|; Both of these cases preceded the trial of 
Lord Ferrers, which occurred in 1760. 

When this practice was established, the counsel for the defence used 
it as a means of evading the rule which prevented them from addressing 
the jury. They would throw observations intended foi the jury into the 
form of questions to the witnesses. Thus in Barnard's case the following 
question was asked : — Q. It has been said, he went away with a smile. 
Pray, my lord duke, might not that smile express the consciousness of 
innocence as well as anything else? A. 1 leave that to the Great 
Judge.” This practice continued till our own times, and was the cause 
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of useless waste of time an4 of irritating diseiusions between the 
the bar. It was not tiU the yewr 189$ that oonaaal were 
aDt^ifed to address the jury ^ the prisoner ha nasee of ihlony. They 
pa^ however^ sometuiree to write dsfe&oes whisih were read by thdir 
or by the otfioers of the oourt lor them* Whilst the mon&s ofthe 
eonnsel Ibr the prisoner were a great deal cf nnneoessairy speahing 
was allowed on the other aide. It aeeau at oee time to have been usual 
each of the oounsel for the Grown to make a speech, and an extra- 
ordinary nuinber of them were employed. In Miss Blandy’s trial there 
were dve counsel hr the Crown and three hr the prisoner. Two out of 
the five made speeches, beibre the witnesael were called, in a style which 
is quite unknown at present. ** Who ever beheld the ghastly corpse of 
the murdered innocent weltering in its blood, and did not feel his own 
blood run slow and cold through all hit veins?" asked Mr. Bathurst. 

Hayward was even more fiowery. “ Innocence, celestial virgin, 
h^^ guard about her ; she dares look the frowns, the resent- 
ment^ and the persecutions of the world in the face ; ts oMf the 

tes^g^f the Strictest inquiry^' &c. , k f* if’ 

vTho examination of'J|j|i;nesscs, which is now^nomlniBted ’^th the 
greatest care, and forms an art in itself, fe also modern. Jt is a very 
difficult n^attor to get a man’s story out of him, clearly and consecu- 
tively, without asking quastions which suggest thW'SmswaSB, and with- 
out going into matters which the vadons mlea d evidence exclude. 
In former timeis no attempt was mado to do so. The witness told his 
own story. The only question put to hhn was — “ Give an account to 
my loid and the jury of what you hmny of the matter,” and thereupon 
ho was allowed to say what he had to say in his own way, and with all 
sorts of collateral remarks which to the present day would be excluded. 
It was in the latter i)art of the last century that the change was made. 
The present practice is peculiar to this country, and is the best of all 
illustrations of Htc cxcessiye closeness of the logic which is characteristic 
of almost all our judicial proceedings. 

One remarkable difiercnce between ancient and modem trials is the 
extreme length and elaboration which they have reached in our Uriys. 
It is a matter of everyday occuirence at present for a trial of any 
importance to last for more than a day. In some cases they have lasted 
for much more. Palmer’s trial occupied twelve days, and Smethurst’s 
four or five. This is altogether a novelty. In the trial of Hardy, for 
treason, in 1794 , after the court had sat from eight a.Mv till past miffiiight, 
there was a solemn debate, whether or not they could legally adjourn till 
the following morning, and it was said that, except in the case of Betsy 
Ciiiiuing (which was a trial for misdemeanor), such a thing had never 
been done. The court, however, took the responsibility; but to show 
their sense of the solemnity of such a measure, they sat for sixteen hours 
a day for upwards of a week. Uow the jury, the judges, or the coimsel 
managed, under such circunibtances, to understand or remember what 
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paased, u s wonder — ^perhaps they forgot moet of it; and as the better 
part of the eridence was mere rubbudi, il did not much matter if they did. 
The feats of strength recorded in the State Trials tow wonderful in their 
way. At Despard’s trial, ibr high treason, Lord Ellenborough sat for 
twenty houi-s : but the most extraordinary perf^wnance recorded in the 
whole coUection ww tim* of an nnhiwy aotttoh Jury, who appear to have 
sat for forty-nine houra, and to have been than locked up over the Sunday 
to coiitoder their verdict. This happened in the case of James Stewart, 
who was tried at Inverary in 1753, for the murder of Colin OampbeU, 
ol Glcnurc. This cose was a very memorable and most scan<Uktaa 
one. The judge who presided was the Bldw of Argyll, Lord Justice 
General, whose office in general was purely titular, and who exercised 
it in this instance because he was the head of the clan to which the mur- 
dered man belonged; and of the fifteen jurymen no less than eleven were 
Campbells.* 

One great cause of the length of modem trials, and of shortness of 
modern fittings, which seldom last much shove nine hosiSS S^ * tkae, is 
the extreme care with which circumstoCwes SJW sifted.' tltusdom trial, 
if the facts are complicated, is like a pieow of cabhNSI«WW>k. All tlio 
diderent little facta are carefully put togelftier m their fxof&t places, and 
proved by the appropriate evidence ; and if scientific QUMlmiis msite (as 
ollou happonn), a law-court becomes a sort of lecture-ioow^ This ByBtem, 
no doubt, has its inconveniences, but it afibrds^ on the whole, the most 
l)cifoct system of administering justice which has yet been devised in any 
pnit of the world. 
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aiAPTEB L 

The Squiee op Allinoton. 

F course there was a Great 
House at Allington, How 
otherwise should there have 
been a Small House ? Our 
story will, as its name im- 
ports, have its closest rela- 
tions with those who lived 
in the less dignified domi- 
cile of the two ; but it will 
have close relations also 
with the moic dignified, 
nnd it may be well that I 
hliould, in the first instance, 
say a few words as to the 
Great House and its owner. 

Tlie squires of Allington 
had been squires of Alling- 
lou since squires, such as 
squires are now, were first 
laiown in England. Fiom 
l.itlur to gon, and fioni 
uncle to nephew, and, in 
one instance, fiom second cou'^in to Stcond cousin, the sceptre had 
descended in the family of the Dales ; and the acres had remained 
intact growing in value, and not decreasing in number, though guarded 
by no entail and protected by no wondciful amount of piudence or 
wisdom. The estate of Dale of Allington Lad been coterminous with 
the palish of Allington for some hundreds of years; and though, as 
1 have said, the race of squires had iiosscssed nothing of superhuman 
discictiou, and had peiliaps been guided in their walks through life 
by no very distinct principles, still there had been with them so much 
of adherence to a sacred law, that no acre of the pioporty had 
ever been parted from the hands of the existing squire. Some futile 
attempts had been made to increase tlie territory, as indeed had been 
done by Kit Dale, the father of Christopher Dalo who will appear as our 
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squire of Allmgton when the persons of our drama are introduced. Old 
Kit Dale, who had married money, had bonght outlying farms, — a bit of 
ground here and a bit there, — ^talking, as he did ap, much of political 
influence and of the good old Tory cause. But these farms and bits of 
ground had gone again before our time. To them had been attached no 
religion. When old Kit had found himself pressed in that matter of the 
majority of the Nineteenth Dragoons, in which crack regiment his second 
son made for himself quite a career, he found it easier to sell than to 
save—seeiug that that which he sold was his own and not the patrimony 
of the Dales. At his death the remainder of these imrchases had gone. 
Family arrangements required completion, and Christopher Dale required 
ready money. The outlying farms flew away, as such new purchases iMkd 
flown before ; but the old patrimony of the Dales remained untouched, as 
it had ever remained. * 

It had been a religion among them ; and seeing tliat the worsliip had 
been carried on without fail, that tbo vestal Are had nev^ gone down 
uj>on the hearth, 1 should not have said that the Dales had walked their 
ways without high principle. To this religion they bad aU adhered, and 
the new heir had ever entered in upon his domain without otter encum- 
brances than those with which he himself was then already burdened. 
And yet there had been no entail. The idea of an entail was not in 
accordance with the peculiarities of the Dale mind. It was necessary 
to the Dale religion that each squire should have the power of wasting 
the acres of Allington, — and that he should abstain from wasting them. 
I remember to have dined at a house, the whole glory and fortimc of 
wliieli depended on the safety of a glass goblet. We all know the story. 
If the luck of Edenhall should be shattered the doom of the family would 
be sealed. Nevertheless I was bidden to drink out of the fatal glass, 
as were all guests in that house. It would not have contented the 
chivalrous mind of the master to protect his doom by lock and key and 
padded chest. And so it was with the Dales of Allington. To them an 
entail would have been a lock and key and a padded chest ; but the 
old chivalry of their house denied to them the use of such protection. 

1 have B})okcn somethiug slightingly of the acquirements and doings 
of the family ; and indeed their acquirements had been few and their 
doings little. At Allington, Dale of Allington had always been known 
08 a king. At Guestwick, the neighbouring market town, he was a great 
man — to be seen frequently on Saturdays, standing in the market-place, 
and laying down the law as to barley and oxen among men who knew 
usually more about barley and oxen than did he. At llamersham, the 
assize town, he was generally in some lepiite, being a constant grand 
juror for the county, and a man who paid his way. But even at Ilumcr- 
sham the glory of the Dales bad, at most periods, begun to pale, for they 
had seldom been widely conspicuous in the county, and had earned no 
great reputation by their knowledge of jurisprudence in the grand jury 
room. Beyond Hamersham their flune had not spread itself. 
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They had been men generally bniH in the lame mould) inheriting 
each from his iiither the same virtues and the same vicea^-^men who would 
have lived) each, as bis father had lived before him, had not the new ways 
of the world gradually drawn away with them, by an invisible magnetism, 
the upcoming Dale of the day, — not indeed in any case so moving him ns 
to bring him up to the spirit of the age in which he lived, but dragging 
him forward to a line in advance of that on which his father had trodden. 
They had been obstinate men ; believing much in themselves ; just 
according to their ideas of justice ; hard to their tenants — but not known 
to be hard even by the tenants themselves, for the rules followed had 
ever been the rules on the Allington estate ; imperious to their wives and 
children, but imperious within bounds, so that no Mrs. Dale had ded 
from her lord’s roof, and no loud scandals had existed between dither and 
sons ; exacting in their ideas as to money, expecting that they were to 
receive much and to give little, and yet not thought to be mean, for they 
paid their way, and gave money in parish charity and in county charify. 
They had ever been steady supporters of the Church, graciously receiving 
into their parish such new vicars as, from time to time, were sent to tliem 
from "icing’s College, Cambridge, to which establishment the gift of the 
living belonged; — but, nevertheless, the Dales had ever carried on some 
unpronounced warfare against the clergyman, so that the intercourse 
between the lay family and the clerical had seldom been in all respects 
pleasant. 

Such had been the Dales of Allington, time out of mind, and such in 
all respects would have been the Christoj)her Dale of our time, had he not 
suffered two accidents in his youth. He had fallen in love with a lady 
who obstinately refused his hand, and on her account he had remained 
single; that was his first accident. The second had fallen upon him 
with reference to his father’s assumed wealth. He had supposed himself 
to be richer than other Dales of Allington when coming in upon his pro- 
perty, and had consequently entertained an idea of sitting in Parliament for 
his county. In order that he might attain this honour he had allowed 
himself to be talked by the men of Hamersham and Guestwick out of bis 
old family politics, and had declared himself a liberal. He had never gone 
to the poll, and, indeed, had never actually stood for the seat. But he 
had come forward as a liberal politician, and had failed ; and, although it 
was well known to all around that Christopher Dale was in heart as 
thoroughly conservative as any of his forefathers, this accident had made 
him sour and silent on the subject of politics, and had somewhat estranged 
him from his brother squires. 

In other respects our Christopher Dale was, if anything, superior to 
the average of the family. Those whom he did love he loved dearly. 
Those whom he hated he did not ill-use beyond the limits of justice. He 
was close in small matters of money, and yet in certain family arrange- 
ments ho was, as we shall see, capable of much liberally. He endea- 
voured to do his duty in accordance with his lights, and had succeeded in 
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weaning himself from personal indalgenoesy to which dui*ing the early days 
of his high hopes he had become acoastotned. And in that matter of his 
unrequited love he had been true <te)Ughout. In his hard, dry, unplea- 
sant way he had loved the woman ; and when at last he learned to know 
that she would not hare his love he had been unable to transfer his hcait 
to another. This had happened just at the period of his father’s (lt3iitli, 
and he had endeavoured to console himself with politics, with what lufc 
we have already seen. A constant, upright, and by no means insincere 
man was our Christopher Dale, — thin and meagre in his mental attributes, 
by no means even understanding the fiilness of a full man, with power of 
eye-sight very limited in seeing aught which was above him, but yet. 
worthy of regard in that he had realized a path of duty and did endeavour 
to walk therein. And, moreover, our Mr. Christopher D.'dc was a 
gentleman. 

Such in character was the squire of Allington, the only regular inha- 
bitant of the Great House. In person, he was a plain, dry man, with 
short grizzled hair and thick grizzled eyebrows. Of beard, he had 
very little, carrying the smallest possible gray whiskers, which hardly 
fell below the points of his ears. His eyes were sharp and expres- 
sive, and his nose was straight and well formed, ^aa was also his chin. 
Rut the nobility of his face was destroyed by a mean mouth with thin lips ; 
and his forehead, which was high and narrow, though it forbad you to 
take Mr. Dale for a fool, forbad yon also to take him for a man of great 
parts, or of a wide capacity. In height, he was about five feet ten ; and 
lit the time of onr story was as near to severity as he was to sixty. Rnt 
years had treated him very lightly, and he boro few signs of age. Such 
in person was Christoplier Dale, Esq., the squire of Allington, and owner 
of some three thousand a year, all of which proceeded from the lands of 
that palish. 

And now I will speak of the Great House of Allington. After all, it 
was not very great ; nor was it surrounded by much of that exquisite 
nobility of park appurtenance which graces the habitations of most of our 
old landed proprietors. But the house •itself was very giaceful. It had 
been built in the days of the early Stuarts, in that style of architecture to 
which we give the name of the Tudors. On its front it showed three 
pointed roofs, or gables, as I believe they should be called ; and between 
each gable a thin tall chimney stood, the two chimneys thus raising them- 
selves just above the three peaks I have mentioned I think that the 
beauty of the house depended much on those two chimneys ; on them, 
and on the mullioncd windows with whicli the front of the house was 
closely filled. The door, with its jutting porch, was by no moans in 
the centre of the house. As you entered, there was but one window on 
your right hand, while on your left there were three. And over these 
there was a line of five windows, one taking its place above the porch. 
We all know the beautiful old Tudor window, with its stout stone mul- 
lions and its stone transoms, crossing from side to side at a point much 
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Dearer to tbe top than to the bottom. Of all windows ever inyented it is 
the sweetest And here, at Allington, I think their beauty was enhanced 
by the fact that they were not regular in their shape. Some of these 
windows were long windows, while some of them were high. That to the 
right of the door, and that at the other extremity of the house, were among 
the former. But the others had been put in without regard to uniformity, 
a long window here, and a high window there, with a general eficct which 
could hardly have been improved. Then above, in the three gables, 
were three other smaller apertures. But these also were mul Honed, and 
the entire frontage of the house was uniform in its style. 

Round the house there were trim gardens, not very large, but worthy 
of much note in that tliey were so trim, — gardens with broad gravel path^, 
with one walk running in front of the house so broad as to be fitly callisd 
u terrace. But this, though in front of tho house, was sufficiently removed 
from it to allow of a coach road running inside it to the front door. The 
Dales of Allington had always been gardeners, and their garden was 
perhaps more noted in the county than any other of their properties. 
But outside the gardens no pretentions had been made .tills’ grandeur of 
a domain, pastures round the house were but pretty fields, in which 
timber was abundant. There was no deer-park at Allington; and though 
the Allington woods were well known, they formed no portion of a whole 
of which the house was a part. They lay away, out of sight, a full mile 
from the back of the house ; but not on that account of less avail for the 
fitting preservation of foxes. 

And the house stood much too near the road for purposes of 
grandeur, had such purposes ever swelled the breast of any of the squires 
of Allington. But I fancy that our ideas of rural grandeur have altered 
since many of our older country scats were built. To be near the village, 
so as in some way to afford comfort, protection, and patronage, and perhaps 
also with some -view to the pleasantness of neighbourhood for its own 
inmates, seemed to be the object of a gentleman when building his house 
in the old days. A solitude in the centre of a wide park is now the only 
bite that can be recognized as eligible. No cottage must be seen, unless 
the cotbige orne of the gardener. The village, if it cannot be abolished, 
must be got out of sight. The sound of the church bells is not desirable, 
and the road on which the profane vulgar travel by their own right must 
be at a distance. When some old Dale of Allington built his house, he 
thought differently. There stood the church and there the village, and, 
pleased with such vicinity, he sat himself down close to his God and to his 
tenants. 

As you pass along the road from Guestwick into the village you see 
the church near to you on your left hand ; but the house is hidden from 
the road. As you approach the church, reaching the gate of it which 
is not above two hundred yards from the high road, you see the full front 
of the Great House. Perhaps tho best view of it is from the churchyard. 
The lane leading up to the church ends in a gatey which ia the entrance 
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into Mr. Dale’s place. There is no lodge tiiere, and the gate generally 
stands open, — indeed, always does so, unless some need of cattle grazing 
within requires that it should be closed. But there is an inner gate, 
leading from the home paddock through the gardens to the house, and 
another inner gate, some thirty yards farther on, which will take you into 
the farm-yard. Perhaps it is a defect at Allington that .the farm-yaid is 
very close to the house. But the stables, and the straw-yards, and the 
unwashed carts, and the lazy lingering cattle of the homestead, are screened 
off by a row of chestnuts, which, when in its glory of flower, in the early 
days of May, no other row in England can surpass in beauty. Ilnd any 
one told Dale of Allington — this Dale or any former Dale — that his plu^ 
wanted wood, he would have pointed with mingled pride and disdain to 
his belt of chestnuts. 

Of the church itself I will say the fewest possible number of words. 
It was a church such os there are, I think, thousands in England — ^low, 
incommodious, kept with difficulty in repair, too often pervious to the 
wet, iiiiJ yet strangely picturesque, and correct too, according to great 
rules of architecture. It was built witli a nave and aisles, visibly in the 
form of a cross though with its arms clipped down to the trank, with a 
separate chancel, with a large square short tower, and with a bell-shaped 
spire, covered with lead and iri’cgular in its proportions. Who does'^not 
know the low porch, the perpendicular Gothic window, the flat-roofed 
aisles, and the noble old gray tower of such a church as this ? As regards 
its interior, it was dusty ; it was blocked up with high-backed ugly pews ; 
the gallery in which the children sat at the end of the church, and in 
which two ancient musicians blew their bassoons, w'as all awiyr, and looked 
as though it would fall ; the pulpit was an ugly useless edifice, as high 
nearly os the roof would allow, and the reading-desk under it hardly 
permitted the parson to keep his head free from the dangling tassels of the 
cushion above him. A clerk also was there beneath him, holding a third 
position somewhat elevated ; and upon the whole things there were not 
quite as 1 would have had them. But, nevertheless, the place looked like 
a church, and 1 can hardly say so much for all the modern edifices which 
have been built in my days towards the glory of God. It looked like a 
church, and not the less so because in walking up the passage between 
the pews the visitor trod upon the brass plates which dignified the resting- 
places of the departed Dales of old. 

Below the church, and between tliat and the village, stood the vicar- 
age, in such position that the small garden of the vicarage stretched from 
the churchyard down to the backs of the village cottages. This was a 
pleasant residence, newly built within the last thirty y^ars, and creditable 
to the ideas of comfort entertained by the rich collegiate body from which 
the vicars of Allington always came. Doubtless we shall in the course 
of our sojourn at Allington visit the vicarage now and then, but I do not 
know that any further detailed account of its comforts will be neces- 
sary to us. 

16—5 
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PeMdag by the lan« lending to the vienmge, the ehnrah and to the 
tumee, the high road deieenda rapidly to a little brook whidi roes through 
ihe Tillage. On the right as you desoend yon will hoTe seen the “ Red 
Lion,** and will have seen no other house conspicuons in any way. At 
the bottom, close to the brook, is the post-odSce, kept surely by the orossest 
old woman in all those parts. Here the road passes through the water, 
the accommodation of a narrow wooden bridge having been afforded for 
those on foot. But before passing the stream, you will see a cross street, 
running to the lefV, as had run that other lane leading to the house. 
Here, as this cross street Haes the hill, are the best houses in the village. 
The baker lives here, and that respectable woman, Mrs. Frumnaage, who 
sells ribbons, and toys, and soap, and straw bonnets, with mniiy other 
things too long to mention. Here, too, lives an apotheoary^ whom the 
veneration of this and neighbouring parishes has rabed tQ the dignity of a 
doctor. And here also, in the smallest but prettfeSt cottage that can be 
imagined, lives Mrs. Hearn, the widow of a former vicar, on terms, 
however, with her neighbour the squire which 'I I'egret to say are not as 
friendly ns they should bo. Beyond this lady’s modest residence. Ailing- 
ton Street, for so the road is called, turns suddenly round towards the 
church, and at the point of the turn is a pretty low iron railing with 
a gate, and with a covered way, which leads up to the fiont door of 
the house which stands there. 1 will only say here, at this fng end 
of a chapter, that it is the Small House at Allington. Allington Street, 
as I have said, turns short round towards the church at this point, and 
there ends at a white gate, leading into the churchward by a second 
entrance. 

So much it waa needful that I should say of Allington Great House, of 
the squire, and of the village. Of the Small House, I will speak separately 
in a further chapter. 


CHAPTER IL 

The Two Pearls op Allington. 

** But Mr. Crosbie is only a mere clerk.” 

This saroBstio condemnation was spoken by Miss Lilian Dale to her 
sister Isabella, and referred to a gentleman with whom we shall have 
much ooncem in these pages. 1 do not say that Mr. Crosbie will be our 
hero, seeing that that part in the drama will be cut up, as it Were, into 
fragments. Whatever of the magnificent may be produced will be diluted 
and apportioned jput in vety moderate quantities among two or more, 
probably among three or four, young gentlemen,'— to none of whom will 
be Touoheafod the privilege of mtich heroic notion. 

I don’t know what yon call a mere clerk, Lily. Mr. Fanforon is a 
mere barrister, and Mr. Boyce is a mere olergWrtnan.” Mr. Boyce was the 
vicar of Allington, and Mr. Fanfaron was a lawyer who had made his way 
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over to AJIington during the laet aasize#. Toti might m well eay that 
Lord De Guest is a ttiere earl.’* 

“ So he is,— only a mere eArl. Had he ever done anything except 
have fat oxen, one wouldn’t say so. You know what I mean by a mere 
clerk ? It isn’t much in a matt to be in a public office, f^jid yet Mr. 
Croabie gives himself airs.” 

“ You don’t suppose that Mr. Crosbie is the same as John Eames,” 
said Bell, who, by her tone of voice, did not seem inclined to undervalue 
the qualifications of Mr. Crosbie. Now John Eames was a young man 
from Guestwick, who had been appointed to a clerkship in the Income-tax 
Office, with eighty pounds a year, two years ago. 

Then Johnny Eames is a mere clerk,” said Lily ; and Mr. Crosbie 

is After all, Bell, what is Mr. Crosbie, if he is not a more clerk ? 

Of course, he is older than John^S^es ; and, as he has been longer at it, 
1 suppose he has more than eighty a year.” 

I am not in Mr. Crosbie’s confidence. He is in the General Com- 
mittee Office, I know ; and, I believe, has prCWy nearly the management 
of the whole of it. I have heard Bernard say he has six or seven 

young men under him, and that ; but, of course, I don’t know what 

he docs at his office.” 

“ I'll tell you what he is, Boll ; Mr. Crosbie is a swell.” And Lilian 
Dale was right; Mr. Crosbie was a swell. 

And here I may perhaps best explain who Bernard w^as, and who 
was Mr. Crosbie. Captain Bernard Dale was an officer in tho corps of 
Engineers, was the first cousin of the two girls who have been speaking, 
and was nephew .and heir presumptive to the squire. His father, Colonel 
Dale, and his mother, Lady Fanny Dale, were still living at Torquay, — 
an effete, invalid, listless couple, pretty avell dead to all the world beyond 
the region of the Torquay card-tables. He it was who had made for 
himsell quite a career in the Nineteenth Dragoons. This he did by 
eloping with the penniless daughter of that impoverished carl, the Lord 
De Guest. After the conclusion of that event circumstances had not 
afforded him the opportunity of making himself conspicuous; and ho 
had gone on declining gradually in the world’s esteem, — for the world 
had esteemed him when he first made good his nmning with the Lady 
Fanny, — till now, in his slippered years, he and his Lady Fanny wrere 
unknown except among those Torquay Bath chairs and card-tables. His 
elder brother was still a hearty man, walking in thick shoes, and constant 
in his saddle; but the colonel, with nothing beyond his wife’s title to keep 
his body awake, had fallen asleep somewhat prematnrely among his 
Uppers. Of him and of Lady Fanny, Bernard D^ie Was the only son. 
Daughters they had had $ some were dead, some married, and one Ihdng 
with them among the card-tables. Of his parents Bematd had latterly 
not seen much ) not more, that is, than duty and a due attention to the 
fifth oommandmmit required of him* He also was making a career Ibr 
himself, having obtained a commission in the Engineers, and being khbwn 
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to all bis compeers as tbe nepbew of an earl, and as tbe hetr to a 
property of three thousand a year. And when I say that Bernard Dale 
was not inclined to throw away any of these advantages, I by no means 
intend to speak in his dispraise. The advantage of being heir to a good 
property is so manifest, — the advantages over and beyond those which are 
merely fiscal, — that no man thinks of throwing them away, or expects 
another man to do so. Moneys in possession or in expectation do give a 
set to the head, and a confidence to the voice, and an assurance to the man, 
which will help him much in his walk in life, — if the owner of them will 
simply use them, and not abuse them. And for Bernard Dale 1 will say 
that he did not often talk of his uncle the earl. He was conscious that 
his uncle was an earl, and that other men knew the fact. He knew that 
he would not otherwise have been elected at the Beaufort, or at that most 
aristocratic of little clubs called Sebright's. When noble blood was 
called in question he never alluded specially to his own, but he knew how 
to speak as one of whom all the world was aware on which side he had 
been placed by the circumstances of his birth. Thus he used his advan- 
tage, and did not abuse it. And in his profession he had been equally 
fortunate. 1^ industry, by a small but wakeful intelligence, and by 
some aid from patronage, he had got on till ho had almost achieved the 
reputation of talent. His name had become known among scientific expe- 
rimentalists, not as that of one who had himself invented a cannon or an 
antidote to a cannon, but as of a man understanding in cannons and 
well fitted to look at those invented by others ; who would honestly test 
this or that antidote ; or, if not honestly, seeing that such thin-minded 
men can hardly go to the proof of any matter without some pre-judgment 
in their minds, at any rate with such appearance of honesty that the 
world might be satisfied. And in this way Captain Dale was employed 
much at home, about London ; and was not called on to build barracks in 
Nova Scotia, or to make roads in the Punjaub. 

He was a small slight man, smaller than his uncle, but in face very 
like him. He had the same eyes, and nose, and chin, and the same 
mouth ; but his forehead was better, — less high and pointed, and better 
formed about the brows. « And then he wore moustaches, which some- 
what hid the thinness of his mouth. On the whole, he was not ill- 
looking ; and, as I have said before, he carried with him an air of self- 
assurance and a confident balance, which in itself gives a grace to a 
young man. 

He was staying at the present time in his uncle’s house, during the 
delicious warmth of the summer, — for, as yet, the month of July was not all 
past ; and his intimate friend, Adolphus Crosbie, who was or was not a 
mere clerk as my readers may choose to form thw own opinions on that 
matter, was a guest in the house with him. I am inclined to say that 
Adolphus Crosbie was not a mere clerk ; and I do not think that be would 
have been so called, even by Lily Dale, had be not given signs to ber that 
be was a “ swelL” Now a man in becoming a swelly — a swell of suob an 
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ordef as could possibly be known to Lily Dale,— 'must haye ceased to be a 
mere derk in that very process. And, moreover, Captain Dale would not 
have been Damon to any Pythias, of whom it might &irly be said that he 
was a mere clerk. Nor could any mere clerk have got himself in either at 
the Beaufort or at Sebright^a The evidence against that forme^ assertion 
made by Lily Dale is very strong; but then the evidence as to her latter 
assertion is as strong. Mr. Grosbie certainly was a swell. It is true that 
he was a clerk in the General Committee Office. But then, in the iirat 
place, the General Committee Office is situated in Whitehall; whereas 
poor John Eames was forced to travel daily from his lodgings in Burton 
Crescent, ever so far beyond Russell Square, to his dingy room in Somersit 
House. And Adolphus Crosbie, when very young, had been a private 
secretary, and had afterwards mounted Up in his office to some quasi 
authority and senior-clerkship, bringing him in seven hundred a year, and 
giving him a status among assistant secretaries and the like, which even in 
an official point of view was something. But the triumphs of Adolphus 
Crosbie had been other these. Not because he had been intimate 
with assistant secretaries, and 'Hms allowed in Whitehall a room to himself 
with an arm-chair, would he have been entitled to stand upon the rug at 
Sebright’s and speak while rich men lislUied, — rich men, and men also 
who had h.indles to their names 1 Adolphus Crosbie had done more than 
make minutes with discretion on the papers of the General Committee 
Office. He had set himself down before the gates of the city of faslilon, 
and had taken them by storm ; or, perhaps, to speak with more propriety, 
he had picked the locks and let himself in. In his walks of life he was 
somebody in London. A man at Iho West End who did not know who 
was Adolplms Crosbie knew nothing. I do not say that he uas the 
intimate friend of many great men; but even great men acknowledged the 
acquaintance of Adolphus Crosbie, and he was to be seen in the drawing- 
rooms, or at any rate on the staircases, of Cabinet Ministers. 

Lilian Dtile, dear Lily Dale — ^for my reader must know that she is to 
bo very dear, and that my story will be nothing to him if be do not love 
Lily Dale — Lilian Dale had discovered that Mr. Crosbie was a swell. 
But I am bound to say that Mr. Crosbie did not habitually proclaim the 
fact in any offensive manner ; nor in becoming a swell had he become 
altogetlier a bad fellow. It was not to be expected that a man who was 
petted at Sebright’s should cany himself in the Allington drawing-room 
as would Johnny Eames, who had never been petted by any one but his 
mother. And this fraction of a hero of ours had other advantages to back 
him, over and beyond those which fashion had given him. He was a tall, 
well-looking man, with pleasant eyes and an expressive mouth,—- a man 
whom you would probably observe in whatever room you might meet 
him. And he knew how to talk, and had in him something which 
justified talking. He was no butterfly or dandy, who flew about in the 
world’s sun, warmed into prettiness by a sunbeam. Crosbie had his 
opinion on things,— on politics, on religion, on the philanthropic tendenoioa 
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of die tge, and had read something here and (here as he Armed his 
ojlinion. Perhaps he might hare done better in the world had he not 
been placed so earl^ in life in that Whitehall public office. There was 
that in him which might have earned better bread for him in an open 
profession. 

But in that matter of his bread the fate of Adolphns Crosbie had by 
this time been decided for him, and he had reconciled himself, to fate that 
was now inexorable. Sbme very slight patrimony, a hundred a year or 
so, had fallen to his share. Beyond that he had his salary from his office, 
and nothing else ; and on his income, thus made up, he had lived as a 
bachelor in London, enjoying all that London could give him as a man in 
moderately easy circumstances, and looking forward to no costly luxu- 
ries, — such as a wife, a house of his own, or a stable fhll of liorscs. 
Those which he did enjoy of the good things of the world would, if 
known to John Eames, have made him appear fabulously rich in the 
eyes of that brother clerk. Ilia lodgings ih Mount Street werC 'elegant 
in tlieir belongings. During three months of the season in London ho 
called himsolt the master of a very neat hack. He was always well dressed, 
though never over -dressed. At his clubs ho could live on equal terms 
ivith men having ten times his income. He was net married. Tie had 
acknowledged to himself that ho could not maiTy without money; and he 
would not marry for money. He had put aside from him, as not within 

his reach, the comforts of marriage. But We will not, however, 

at- the present moment inquire more curiously into the private life and 
circumstances of our new friend Adolphus Crosbie. 

After the sentence pronounced against him by Lilian, the two girls 
remained silent for awhile. Bell uas, perhaps, a little angry with her 
sister. It was not often that she allowed herself to say much in praise of 
any gentleman ; and, now that she had spoken a word or two in favour of 
Mr. Crosbie, she felt herself to be rebuked by her sister for this unwonted 
enthusiasm. Lily was work on a drawing, and in a minute or two luid 
forgotten all abont Mr. Crosbie ; but the injury remained on Bell’s mind, 
and prompted her to go Lack to the subject. “ I don’t like those slang 
word®, Lily.” 

“ What slang words ? ” 

** You know what you called Bernard’s friend.” 

“ Oh ; a swell. I fancy I do like slang. 1 think it’s awfully jolly to 
talk about thingB being jolly. Only that 1 was afeaid of your nerves I 
should have called him stunning. It*8 so slow, you know, to use nothing 
but words out of a dictionary.” 

<< I don’t think it’s nice in talking of gentleinen.” 

Isn’t it ? Well, I’d like to be nice — ^if I knew how.” 

If she knew how I There is no knowing ho^, for a girl, in that 
matter. If nature and her mother have hbt done it for her there is no 
hope for her on that head. I think 1 nily say that nattUiS and her 
mother had been sufficiently effieaciotm for filHan Dale idllihis respect. 
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** Mr. Croabie ia, at any rate) a gentleman) and* knowa how to make 
himaelf pleasant. That was all that 1 meant. Mamma aaid a great deal 
more about him than I did/' 

** Mr. Croabie is an Apollo ; and I alwaya look upon Apollo as the 
greatest-— you know what — ^that ever lived. I mustn’t say ^ the word, 
because Apollo was a gentleman.” 

At this moment, while the name of the god was still on her lips, the 
high open window of the drawing-room was darkened, and Bernard 
entered, followed by Mr. Crosbie. 

“ Who is talking about Apollo ? ” said Captain Dale. 

The girls were both stricken dumb. How would it be with them if 
Mr. Crosbie had heard himself spoken of in those lost words of poor 
Lily’s ? This was the rashness of which Bell was ever accusing her sister, 
and here was the result 1 But, in truth, Bernard had heard nothing 
more than the name, and Mr. Crosbie, who had been behind him, had 
heard nothing. 

‘ As sweet and musical As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with liis 
hair,’ ” said Mr. Crosbie, not meaning much by the quotation, but per- 
ceiving that the two girls had been in some way put out and silenced. 

What very bad music it must have made,” said Lily ; “ unless, 
indeed, his hair was very different from ours.” 

“ It was all sunbeams,” suggested Bernard. But by that time Apollo 
had served hia turn, and the ladies welcomed their guests in the i)roper 
form. 

Mamma is in the garden,” said Bell, with that hypocritical pretence 
BO common with young ladies when young gentlemen call ; as though they 
were aware that mamma was the object specially sought. 

“ Picking peas, with a sun bonnet on,” said Lily. 

“ Let us by all means go and help her,” aaid Mr. Crosbie ; and, then 
they issued out into the garden. 

I’hc gardens of the Great House of AUington and those of the Small 
House open on to each other. A proper boundary of thick laurel hedge, 
and wide ditch, and of iron spikes guarding the ditch, there is between 
them ; but over the wide ditch there is a foot-bridge, and at the bridge 
there ia a gate which has no key ; and for all purposes of enjoyment the 
gardens of each house are open to the other. And the gardens of the 
Small House are very pretty. The Small House itself is so near the road 
that there is nothing between the dining-room windows and the iron rail 
but a narrow edge rather than border, and a little path made with round 
fixed cobble stones, not above two feet broad, into which no one but the 
gardener ever makes his way. The distance from the road to the house 
is not above five or six feet, and the entrance from the gate is shut in by 
a covered way. But the garden behind the house, on to which the 
windows from the drawing-room open, is to all the senses as private as 
though there were no village of AUington, and no road up to the church 
within a hundred yards of the laim. The steeple of the chutoh, indeed, 
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can bo neon from tbe lawn, i)eermg, as it were, between the yew-trcea 
which stand in the comer of the churchyard adjoining to Mrs. Daleys wall. 
But none of the Dale family have any objection to the sight of that steeple. 
The glory of the Small House at Allington certainly consists in its lawn, 
which is as smooth, as level, and as much like velvet as grass has ever yet 
been made to look. Lily Dale, taking pride in her own lawn, has declared 
oiVen that it is no good attempting to play croquet up at the Great House. 
The grass, she says, grows in tufts, and nothing that Hopkins, the 
gardener, can or will do has any effect upon the tufts. But there are 
no lulls at the Small House. As the squire himself has never been very 
€‘rithuHiustic about croquet, the croquet implements have been moved 
permanently down to the Small House, and croquet there has become quite 
an institution. 

And wliilc I am on the subject of the garden I may .also mention 
Mrs. Dale’s conservatory, as to which Bell was strenuously of opinion that 
the Great House had nothing to offer equal to it — “ For flowers, of 
course, 1 mean,” she would say, correcting herself*, for at the Great 
House there was a grapery very celebrated. On this matter the squire 
would be less toleraut than as regarded the croquet, and would tell his niece 
that she knew nothing about flowers. “ Perh.aps not, uncle Christopher,” 
she would say. “ All the same, I like our geraniums best ; ” for there 
was a 8])ice of obstinacy about Miss Dale, — as, indeed, there was in all the 
Dales, mole and female, young and old. 

It may be as well to explain that the care of this lawn and of this 
conservatory, and, indeed, of the entire garden belonging to the Small 
House, was in the hands of Hopkins, the bead gardener to the Great 
House ; and it was so simply for this reason, that Mrs. Dale could not 
afford to keep a gardener herself. A working lad, at ten shillings a week, 
who cleaned the knives and shoes, and dug the ground, was the only male 
attendant on the three ladies. But Hopkins, the head gardener of 
Allington, wlio had men under him, was as widely awake to the lawn and 
the conservatory of the humbler establishment as he was to the grapery, 
peach-walls, and terraces of the grander one. In his eyes it was all one 
place. The Small House belonged to his master, as indeed did the very 
furniture within it; and it was lent, not let, to Mrs. Dale. Hopkins, 
perhaps, did not love Mrs. Dale, seeing that he owed her no duty as one 
bom a Dale. The two young ladies he did love, and also snubbed in a 
very peremptory way sometimes. To Mrs. Dale he was coldly civil, 
always referring to the squire if any direction worthy of special notice 
os concerning the garden was given to him. 

All this will serve to exphun the terms on which Mrs. Dale was living 
at the SmalL House, — a matter needful of explanation sooner or later. 
Her husband had been the youngest of three brothers, and in many 
respects the brightest. Early in life be had gone up to London, and there 
had done well as a land surveyor. He had done so well that Gkivemment 
had employed him, and for wmie three or fmt yean he had enjoyed a 
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large income. But death had come suddenly on him) while he was only 
yet ascending tlie ladder ; and, when he di^, he had hardly begun to 
realize the golden prospects which he had seen before him. This had 
happened some hilccn years before our story commenced, so that the two 
girls hardly retained any memory of their father. For the first five years 
of her widowhood, Mrs. Dale, who had never been a favourite of the squire’s, 
lived with her two little girls in such modest way as her very limited 
means allowed. Old Mrs- Dale, the squire’s mother, then occupied the 
Small House. But when old Mrs. Dale died, the squire ofit*i-ed the places 
rent-free to his sister-in-law, intimating to her that her daughters would 
obtain considerable social advantages by living ut Allington. She had 
accepted the offer, and the social advantages had certainly followed. 
Mis. Dale was poor, her whole income not exceeding three hundred a 
year, and therefore her own style of living was of necessity very unassum- 
ing ; but she saw her girls becoming popular in the county, much liked 
by tlie families around them, and enjqying nearly all the advantages 
which would have accrued to them had they been the daughters of Squire 
Dale of Allington, Under such circumstances it was little to her whether 
or no slic were loved by her brother-in-law, or respected by Hopkins. 
Her own gii Is loved her and respected her, and that was pi etty much all 
that she deniaiuled of the world on her own behalf. 

And uncle Cliiistopher had been very good to the girls in his own 
obstinate and somewhat ungracious manner. There were two ponies in 
the etables of the Great House, which they were allowed to ride, and 
which, unless on occasions, nobody else did ride. I think he might 
have given the p(»niea to the girls, but he thought differently. And he 
contributed to their dresses, sending them home now and again things 
which he thought nece.H.sar} , not in the pleasantest way in the world. 
Money he never gave them, nor did he make them any promises. But 
they were Dales, and he loved them ; and with Christopher Dale to love 
once was to love always. Bell was his chief favourite, sharing with his 
nephew Bernard the best warmth of his heart. About these two he had 
his projects, intending that Bell should be the future mistress of the 
Great House of Allington ; as to which project, however. Miss Dale was 
as yet in very absolute ignorance. 

We may now, I think, go back to our four friends, os they walked 
out upon the lawn. They were understood to be on a mission to assist 
Mrs. Dale in the picking of the peas ; but pleasure intervened in the 
way of business, and the young people, forgetting the labours of their 
elder, allowed themselves to be carried away by the fascinations of croquet. 
The iron hoops and the sticks were fix^. The mallets and the balls 
were lying about ; and then the party was so nicely made up I I 
haven’t had a game of croquet yet," said Mr. Crosbie. It cannot be said 
that he had lost much time, seeing that he had only arrived before dinner 
on the preceding day. And then the mallets were in their hands in a 
moment. 
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** We’ll play sidfes, of course,” said Lily. “ Bernard and I’ll play 
leather.” But this was not allowed. Lily was well known to bo the 
queen of the croquet ground ; and as Bernard was supposed to bo more 
efficient than his fnend, Lily had to take Mr. Crosbie as her partner. 
“ Apollo can’t get through the hoops,” Lily said afterwards to her sister ; 
“ but then how gracefully he fails to do it I ” Lily, however, hud been 
beaten, and may therefore be excused for a little spite against her partner. 
But it so turned out that before Mr. Crosbie took his final departure 
from Allington he could get through the hoops ; and Lily, though she was 
still queen of the croquet ground, had to acknowledge a male sovereign in 
that dominion. 

** That’s not the way we played at said Crosbie, at one point of 

the game, and then stopped himself. 

“ Where was that ? ” said Bernard. 

“ A place I was at last summer, — in Shropshire.” 

“ Then they don’t play the game, Mr. Crosbie, at the place you were 
at lost summer, — in Shropshire,” said Lily. 

“ You mean Lady ITartlctop’s,” said Bernard. Now, the Marchioness of 
Ilartletop was a very great person indeed, and a leader in the iiishionaljle 
world. 

“ Oh 1 Lady ] larllctop’s 1 ” sjiid Lily. “Then I suppose we must 
give in ; ” which little bit of sarcasm was not lost upon Mi*. Crosbie, 
and was put down by him in the (ablets of his mind as quite uiuh'scrvecl. 
He had endeavoured to avoid any mention of Lady Ilartletop and her 
croquet ground, and her ladyship’s name had been forced upon him. 
Nevertheless, he liked Lily Dale through it all. But he thought that he 
liked Bell the best, though she said little ; for Bell was the beauty of the 
larnily. 

During the game Bernard remembered that they had especially come 
over to bid the three ladies to dinner at the house on that day. They 
had all dined there on tho day belbre, and the girls’ uncle had now sent 
directions to them to come agairf. “ I’ll go and ask mamma about it,” 
said Bell, who was out first. And then she returned, saying, that she ano 
her sister would obey their uncle’s behest ; but that her mother would 
prefer to remain at home. “ There are the peas to be eaten, you know,” 
said Lily. 

“ Send them up to the Great House,” said Bernard. 

“ Hopkins would not allow it,” said Lily. “ He calls that a mixing of 
things. Hopkins doesn’t like mixings.” And then when tho game was 
over, they sauntered about, out of the small garden into the larger one, 
and tlirough the shrubberies, and out upon the fields, where they found the 
still lingering remnants of the hay-making. And Lily took a rake, and 
raked for two minutes ; and Mr. Crosbie, making an attempt to pitch the 
hay into the cart, had tib pay half-a-crovm for hia footing to the hay- 
makers ; and Bell sat 4!|fuiet under a tree, mindful of her complexion ; 
whereupon Mr. Crosbie, finding the hay-pitching not much to his taste, 
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tht^w himsdlf under tihe same^tree AlflO) quite after the manner of Apollo, 
as Lily said to her mother late in. the evening. Then Bernard covered 
Lily with hay, which was a great feat in the jocose way for hhn ; and 
Lily in returning the compliment, almost smothered Mr. Crosbie, — by 
accident. 

Oh, Lily,” said Bell. 

“ I’m sure I beg your pardon, Mr. Crosbie. It was Bernard’s fault. 
Bernard, I never will come into a hay-field with you again.” And so 
they all became very intimate ; while Bell sat quietly under tho tree,’ 
listening to a word or two now and then as Mr. Crosbie chose to speak 
them. There is a kind of enjoyment to be had in society, in which very 
few words are necessary. Bell was less vivacious than her sister Lily ; 
and when, an hour after this, she was dressing herself for dinner, she 
acknowledged that she had ^Mssed a pleasant afternoon, though Mr. Crosbie 
had not said very much. ' 


. . .h ■ 

CHAPTER in. 

The Widow Dale of Allington. 

As Mrs Dale, of the Small House, was not a Dale by birth, there can 
be no necessity for insisting on the fact that none of the Dale peculiarities 
should be sought for in her character. These peculiarities Avere not, 
pel haps, very conspicuous in her daughleis, who had taken more in that 
lespect from their motlier than from their father ; but a close observci 
might recognize the girls as Daks. Tlicy were constant, perhaps obsti- 
nate, occasionally a little uncharitable in their judgment, and prone to 
think that there was a gi’eat deal in being a Dale, though not prone to 
say much about it. But they had also a better pride than this, which 
had come to them as their mother’s heritage. 

Mrs. Dale was certainly a proud woman, — not that there was anything 
appertaining to herself in which she took a pride. In birth she had been 
much lower than her husband, seeing that her grandfather had been almost 
nobody. Her fortune had been considerable for her rank in life, and on 
its proceeds she now mainly depended ; but it had not been sufficient to 
give any of the pride of wealth. And she had been a beauty ; according 
to my taste, was still very lovely ^ but certainly at this time of liTe, she, a 
widow of fifteen years’ standing, with two grown-up daughters, took, no 
pride in her beauty. Nor had she any conscious pride in the fact that she 
was a lady. That she was a lady, inwards and outwards, from the crown 
of her head to the sole of her feet, in head, in heart, and in mind, a lady 
by education and a lady by nature, a lady also by birth in spite of that 
deficiency respecting her grandfather, 1 hereby state as a &ct — meo peri- 
culo. And the squire, though he had no special love for her, had 
recognized this, and in all respects treated her as his equal. 
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Bat her position was one which required that she should either be very 
proud or else very humble. She was poor, and yet her daughters moved 
in a position wliicb belong*!, ns a rule, to the daughters of rich men only. 
This they did as nieces of the childless squire of Allmgton, and as his 
nieces she felt that they were entitled to accept his countenance and kind> 
ness, without loss of self-respect either to her or to them. She would have 
ill done licr duty as a mother to them had she allowed any pride of her 
own to come between them and such advantage in the world os their uncle 
might bo able to give them. On thoir belmlf she had accepted the loan of 
the liousc ill which she live d, and the use of many of the appiu'tenances 
belonging to lier brother-in-law ; but on her own account she had accepted 
iiotliing. Her marriage with Philip Dale had been disliked by his brother 
the squire, and the squire, while Philip wjis still living, had continued to 
show that liis feelings in this respect were not to be overcome. They 
never had been overcome; and now, though the brother-in-law and 
sisior-in-law liad been close neighbours fw years, living as one may say 
almost in the same family, they had never become friends. Q'here bad 
not been a w'oid of quarrel between them. They met constantly. The 
squire had unconsciously coino to entertain a profound respect for his 
brother’s widow. The widow had acknowledged to herself the trutli of 
the iiiroctiou shown by the uncle to her daughters. But yet they had 
never conic togetlier as friends. Of her own money matters Mrs. Dale 
had never spoken a word to the squire. Of his intention respecting the 
girls the squire had never spoken a word to the mother. And in this way 
they had lived and were living at Alliiigton. 

The life which Mrs. Dale led was not altogether an easy life, — was not 
devoid of much painful eflbrt on her pait. 'J'lie theory of her life one may 
say was this — that she slioiild bury hciself in order that her daughters 
might live well above ground. And in order to carry out this theory, it 
was necessary that she sliould abstain from all complaint or show of 
uneasiness before her girls. Their life above ground would not be well if 
they understood that their mother, in this underground life of ’hers, was 
enduring any sacrifice on their behalf. It was needful that they shoul I 
think that the picking of peas in a sun bonnet, or long readings by her 
own fire-side, and solitary hours spent in thinking, were specially to 
licr mind. Mamma doesn’t like going out." ** 1 don’t tliink mamma 
is happy anywhere out of her own drawing-room." I do not say that 
the girls were taught to say such words, but they were taught to have 
thoughts which led to such words, and in the early days of their goiog 
out into the world used so to speak of their mother. But a time came to 
them before long, — to one first and then to the other, in which they knew 
that it was not so, and know also all that their mother had suffered for 
their sakes. 

And in truth Mrs. Dale could have been as young in heart as they 
were. She, too, could have played croquet, and have coquetted with 
a haymaker’s rake, and have ddighted in her pony, ay, and have 
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listened to little nothings from this and that Apollo, had she thought that 
things had been conformable thereto. Women at forty do not become 
ancient misanthropes, or stem lihadamanthine moralists, indiiFarent to 
the world’s pleasnres^no, not even though they be widows. There are 
those who think that such should be the phase of their minds. I profess 
that I do not so think. I would have women, and men also, young as 
long as they can be young. It is not that a woman should call herself in 
years younger than her father’s Family Bible will have her to be. Let her 
who is forty call herself forty ; but if she can be young in spirit at forty,- 
let her show that she is so. 

I think that Mrs. Dale was wrong. She would have joined that party 
on the croquet ground, instead of remaining among the pea-sticks in her 
sun bonnet, had she done ns I would have counselled her. Not a word 
was spoken among the four that she did not hoar. Those pea-sticks were 
only romoved from the lawn by a low wall and a few shrubs. She 
listened, not as one suspecting, but simply as one loving. The voices of 
her girls were very dear to her, and the silver ringing tones of Lily’s 
tongne were as sweet to her ears as the music of the gods. She heard all 
that about Lady Hartletop, and shuddered at Lily’s bold sarcasm. And 
bhe heard Lily say that mamma would stay at home and eat the peas, and 
said to herself sadly that tljat was now her lot in life. 

** Dear darling girl, — and so it should be ! ” 

It Vv-as thus her thoughts ran. And then, when her oar had traced 
them, as they passed across tlie little budge into the other grounds, she 
returned across the hiwn to the house with her burden on her arm, and 
St-it herself down on the step of the drawing-room window, looking out 
on the sweet fauramer flowers and the smooth surface of the grass 
before her. 

Had not God done well for her to place her where she was? Had 
not her lines been set for her in pleasant places? Was she not happy in 
her girls, — her sweet loving, trusting, trusty children ? As it was to he 
that her lord, that best half of herself, was to bo taken fiom her in early 
life, and that the springs of all the lighter pleasures were to be thus 
stojiped for her, had it not been well that in her bereavement so much 
laid been done to soften her lot in life and give it grace and beauty ? 
’Twas so, she argued with herself, and yet she acknowledged to herself that 
she was not happy. She had resolved, as slio herself had said often, to 
})ut away childish things, and now slic pined for those things which she so 
put from her. As she sat she could still hear Lily’s voice as they went 
through the shrubbery, — hear it when none but a mother’s ears would 
have distinguished the sound. Now that those young men were at the 
Great House it was natural that her girls should bo there too. The 
squire would not have had young men to stay with him had there been 
no ladies to grace his table. But for her, — she knew that no one would want 
her there. Now and again she must go, as otherwise her very existence, 
without going, would be a thing dis^eeably noticeable. But there was 
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no oibor reason wbj she should join ihe party ; nor in jojiniiig it would 
she either give or receive pleasure. Let her daughters eat from her 
brother’s table and drink of his cup. They were made welcome to do so 
from the heart. For her there was no such welcome as that at the Great 
House,— nor at any other house, or any other table 1 

Mamma will stay at home to eat the peas.” 

And then slie repeated to herself the words which Lily had i^okcn, 
sitting there, leaning with her elbow on her knee, and her head upon her 
hand. , 

Please, ma’am, cook says, can we have the peas to shell? ” and then 
her reverie was broken. 

Whereupon Mrs. Dale got up and gave over her basket. ^^Cook 
knows that the young ladies are going to dine at the Great House ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ She needn’t mind getting dinner for me. I will have tea early.” And 
so, after all, Mrs. Dale did not perform that special duty appointed for her. 

But she soon set herself to work upon another duty. When a family 
of three persons has to live upon an income of three hundred a year, 
and, nevertheless, makes some pretence of going into society, it has to be 
very mindful of small detail**, even though that family may (sonsist only 
of ladies. Of this Mrs. Dale was well aware, and as it ple.ased her that 
her daughters should he nice and fresh, and pretty in their attire, many 
a long hour was given up to that caie. The squire would send them 
shawls in winter, and had given them riding habits, and had sent them 
down brown silk dresses from London, — so limited in quantity that the 
due manufacture of two dresses out of the material had been found to bo 
beyond the art of woman, and the brown silk garments had been a diffi- 
culty from that day to this, — the squire having a good memory in such 
matters, and being anxious to see the fruits of his liberality. All this 
was doubtless of assistance, but liad the squire given the amount which 
he so expended in money to his nieces, the benefit would have been 
greater. As it was the girls were always nice and fresh and pretty, 
they themselves not being idle in that matter ; but their tire-woman in 
chief was their mother. And now she went up to their room and got out 
their mublin frocks, and — but, perhaps, I should not tell such tales I — 
She, however, felt no shame in her work, as she sent for a hot iron, and 
with her own hands smoothed out the creases, and gave the proper set to 
the crimp flounces, and fixed a new ribbon where it was wanted, and 
saw that all was as it should be. Men think but little how much of this 
kind is endured that their eyes may be pleased, even though it be but for 
an hour. • 

Oh I mamma, how good you are,” said Bell, as the two girls oame in, 
only just in time to make themselves ready for returning to dinner. 

“ Mamma is always good,” said Lily. ** X wish, mamma, I could do the 
same for you oflener,” and then she kissed her mother. But the squire 
was exact td>out dinner, so they dressed themselves in haste, and went off 
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ag^n tiirough the gardeD, theai mother aceompe&yu^ them tp the little 
bridge. 

‘‘ Your uncle did not seem vexed at my not ooming? aaid Mrs. Bale. 

“ We have not seen him, mamma,” said Lily. “ We have been ever so 
iar down the fields, and forgot altogether what o’clock, it waa” 

“ I don’t think unde Christopher was about the place, or lye should 
have met him,” said Bell. 

<< But T am vexed with you, mamma. Arc not you, Bell ? It is very 
bad of you to stay here all alone, and not come.” 

‘‘ 1 suppose mamma likes being at borne better than up at the Great 
House,” said Bdl, very gently ; and as she spoke she was holding her 
mother’s hand. 

“Well; good-by, dears. I shall expect you between ten and eleven. 
But don’t hurry yourselves if anything is going on.” And so they went, 
und the widow was again alone. The path from the bridge ran straight 
u]) towards the back of the Great House, so that for a moment or two she 
could sec them as they tripped on almost in a run. And then she saw 
their dresses flutter as they turned sharp round, up the terrace steps. 
She w<»uld not go beyond the nook amwig the laurels by which she was 
surrounded, lest any one should see her as she looked after her girls, 
lint when the last flutter of the pink muslin had been whisked away from 
her sight, she felt it hard that she might not follow them. She stood 
there, however, without advancing a step. She would not have Hopkins 
telling how she watched her daughters as they went from her own home 
to that of her brother-in-law. It was not within the capacity of Hopkins 
to understand why she watched them. 

“ Well, girls, you’je not much too soon. I think your mother might 
have come with you,” said uncle Christopher. And this was the manner of 
the man. Had he known his own wishes he must have acknowledged to 
himself that he was better pleased that Mrs. Bale should stay away. He 
felt himself more absolutely master and more comfortably at home at his 
own table without her company than with it. And yet he frequently 
made a grievance of her not coming, and himself believed in tliat 
grievance. 

“ I think mamma was tired,” said Bell. 

“ Hem. It’s not so very far across fiom one house to the other. If 

I were to shut myself up whenever I’m tired But never mind. Let’s 

go to dinner. Mr. Crosbie, will you take my niece Lilian.” And then, 
ofiering his own arm to Bell, he walked off to the dining-room. 

“If he scolds mamma any more, I’ll go away," said Lily to her 
companion ; by which it may be seen that they had all become very 
intimate during the long day that they had passed together. 

Mrs. Dale, after remaining for a moment on the bridge, went into her 
tea. What succedaneum of mutton chop or broiled ham she had for the 
roast duck and green peas which were to have been provided for the 
family diimer we will not particularly inquire. Wa may, howevw 
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imagbd that ehe did not devote herself to her evening repast with any 
peculiar energy of appetite. She took n book with her ub she sat herself 
down^ — some novel, probably, for Mrs. Bale was not above novels,^— and 
road a page or two as she sipped her tea. But the book was soon laid on 
one side, and the tray on which the warm plate had become cold was 
neglected, and she threw herself back in her own familiar chair, thinking 
.of herself, and of her girls, and thinking also what might have been her 
lot in life had he lived who had loved her truly during the few years that 
they had been together. 

It is especially the nature of a Dale to be constant in his likings and 
his ^islikings. Her husband’s affection for her had been unswerving, — 
so much so that he had quarrelled with his brother because his brother 
would not express himself in brotherly terms about his wife ; but, never- 
theless, the two brothers had loved each other always. Many years had 
now gone by since these things had occurred, but still the same feelings 
remained. When she had first come down to Allington^^ie hod resolved 
to win the squire’s regard, but she had now long known that any such 
winning was out of the question ; indeed, there was no longer a wish for 
it. Mrs. Dale was not one of those soft-hearted women who sometiines 
thank God that they can love any one. She could oncC have felt affection 
for her brother-in-law, — affection, and close, careful, sisterly friendship; 
but she could not do so now. He had been cold to her, and had with 
perseverance rejected her advances. That was now seven yeni-s since; 
and during those years Mrs. Dale had been, at any rate, as cold to him as 
he had been to her. 

But all this was very hard to bear. That her daughters should 
love their undo was not oply reasonable, but in every way desirable, 
lie was not cold to them. To them he was generous and affectionate. 
If she were only out of the way, he would have taken them to his house 
as his own, and they would in all respects have stood before the world 
as his adopted children. Would it not be better if she were out of tlic 
way 7 

It was only in her most dismal moods that this question would get 
itsdf asked within her mind, and then she would recover herself, and 
answer it stoutly with an indignant protest against her own morbid 
weakness. It would not be well that she sliould be away from her 
girlg^ — ^not though their uncle should have been twice a better undo ; 
not though, by her absence, they might become heiresses of all Allington. 
Was it not above everything to them that they should have a mother 
near them ? And as she asked of herself that morbid question, — wickedly 
asked it, as she declared to herself, — did she not know that they loved 
her better than all the world beside, and would prefer her caresses and 
her care to the guardiaodiip of any unde, let his house be ever so great? 
As yet they loved her better than all the world beside. Of other love, 
should it come, she would not be jealous. And if it should come, and 
should be happy, might there not yet be a bright evening of life for her* 
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self? If they should maxrjt And if their lovdl would Accept her love, her 
friendship, and her homage,* she might yet escape from the deathlike cold- 
ness of that Great House, and be happy in sotne tiny cottage, from which 
she might go forth at times among those who would really welcome her. 
A certain doctor there was, living not very far from Alhngton, at Guest- 
wick, as to whom she had once thought that he might fill that place of 
son-in-law, — to be well-beloved. Her quiet, beautiful Bell had seemed 
to like the man ; and he had certainly done more than seem to like her. 
But now, for some weeks past, this hope, or rather this idea, had faded^,^ 
away. Mrs. Dale had never questioned her daughter on tlie matter ; slie 
was not a woman prone to put such questions. But during the month or 
two last past, she had seen with regret that Bidl looked almost coldly on 
the man whom her mother favoured. 

In thinking of all this the long evening passed away, and at eleven 
o'clock she heard the coming steps across the garden. The young men 
had, of course, accompanied the girls home ; and as she stepped out from 
the still open window of her own drawing-room, she saw them all on the 
centreof the lawn before her. 

There’s mamma,” said Lily. “ Mamma, Mr. Crosbie wants to play 
croquet by moonlight." 

“ I don’t think there is light enough for that,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“There is light enough for him,” said Lily, “for he plays quite inde- 
pendently of the lioops ; don’t you, Mr. Crosbic ? ” 

“ There’s very pretty croquet light, I should say,” said Mr. Crosbio, 
looking up at the bright moon; “and then it is so stupid going to 
bed.” 

“Yes, it is stupid going to bed,” said Lily; “but pco[)le in the 
country are stupid, you know. Billiards, that you can play all night by 
gas, is much better, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Your arrow falls terribly astray there. Miss Dale, for I never touch a 
cue ; you should talk to your cousin about billiards." 

“ Is Bernard a great billiard player?” asked Bell. 

“Well, I do play now and again; about as well as Crosbio does 
croquet. Come, Crobbio, we’ll go home and bmoke a cigar.” 

“ Yes,” said Lily ; “ and then, you know, we stupid people can go to 
bed. Mamma, I wish you had a little smoking-room here for us. I don’t 
like being considered stupid." And then they parted, — the ladies going 
into the house, and the two men returning across the lawn. 

“ Lily, my love,” said Mrs. Dale, when they were all together iiK her 
bed-room, “ it seems to me that you are very hard upon Mr. Crosbie.” 

“ She has been going on like that all the evening,” said Bell. 

“ I’m sure we are very good friends,” said Lily. 

“ Oh, very,” said Bell. 

“ Now, Bell, you’re jealous ; you know you arc.” And then, seeing 
that her sister was in some slight degree vexed, she went up to her and 
kissed her. “ She shan’t be called jealous ; shall she, mamma ? ” 
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I don’t think she deseiTee it,” said Mrs. Dale. 

Now, you don’t mean to say that you think I meant anything,” said 
Bell. “ Ab if 1 cared a buttercup about Mr. Orosbie.” 

“ Or I eitlier, Lily.” 

Of course you don’t. But I do care for him very much, mamma. 
He is such a duck of an Apollo. I shall always call him Apollo : Phoebus 
Apollo 1 And when I draw his picture he shall have a mallet in his 
hand instead of a bow. Upon my word I am very much obliged to 
Bernard for bringing him down here ; and I do wisli he was not going 
away the day after to-morrow.” 

“ The day after to-morrow ! ” said Mrs. Dale. “ It was hardly worth 
coming for two days.” 

“ No, it wasn’t, — disturbing us all in our quiet little ways just for such 
a spell as that, — not giving one time even to count his rays.” 

“ But he says ho shall perhaps come again,” said Bell. 

“ There is that hope for us,” said Lily. “ Uncle Christopher asked 
him to come down when ho gets his long leave of absence. This is only a 
short sort of leave. He is better olf than poor Johnny Eames. Johnny 
Eames only has a mouth, but Mr. Crosbie lias two months just whenever 
he likes it; and seems to be pretty much his own master all the year 
round besides.” 

“And uncle Christopher asked him to come down for the shooting in 
September,” said Bell. 

“And though he didn’t say he’d come I think he meant it,” said Lily. 
“ There is that hope for us, mamma.” 

“ Then you’ll have to draw Apollo with a gun instead of a mallet.” 

“ That is the worst of it, mamma. We sliaii’t see much of him or of 
Bernard cither. They wouldn’t let us go out into the woods as beaters, 
would they ? ” 

“ You’ll make too much noise to be of any use.” 

“ Should I ? I thought the beaters had to shout at the birds. I should 
get very tired of shouting at birds, so I think I’ll stay at home and look 
after my clothes." 

“ I hope ho will come, because uncle Christopher seems to like him so 
much,” said Boll. 

“ I wonder whether a certain gentleman at Guestwick will like liis 
coming,” said Lily. And then, as soon as she had spoken the words, she 
looked at her sister, and saw that she had grieved her. 

“ Lily, you let your tongue run too fast," said Mrs. Dale. 

“ I didn’t mean anything. Bell,” said Lily. “ I beg your pardon.” 

“It doesn’t signify,” said Bell. “Only Lily says things without 
thinking.” And then that conversation came to an end, and nothing more 
was said among them beyond what appertained to their toilet, and a few 
last words at parting. But the two girls occupied the same room, and 
when their own door was closed upon them, Bell did allude to what had 
passed with some spirit. 
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** Lily, you promised me,” she siiid, ” that you would not say anything 
more to me about Dr. Croft." 

“ I know I did, and I was very wrong. I beg your painlou, Bell ; and 
I won’t do it again, — not if I can help it." 

“ Not help it, Lily ! ” 

“ But I'm sure I don’t know why I shouldn’t speak of him, — only not 
in the way of laughing at you. Of all the men I ever saw in my lifo I like 
him best. And only that I love you better than I love myself I could 
find it in my lieart to gi'udge you his 

“ Lily, what did you promise just now ? " 

“Well; after to-night. And I don’t know why you should, turn 
against him." 

“ I have never turned ogainst him or for him." 

“ There’s no turning about him. He’d give liis left hand if you’d only 
smile on him. Or his right either, — and that’s what I should like to see; 
so now you’ve heard it.” 

“ You know you are talking nonsense." 

“So I should like to see it. And so would mamma too. I’m sure; 
though I never heard her say a word about him. In my miud he’s the 
finest fellow I ever saw. What’s Mr. Apollo Crosbic to him ? And now, 
as it makes you unhappy, I’ll never say another word about him.” 

As Bell wished her sister good-night with perhaps more than her 
usual affection, it was evident that Lily’s words a)id eager tone had in 
some way pleased her, in spite of their opposition to the request which she 
had made. And Lily was aware that it was so. 
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If only the Summer would not make a man so melancholy 1 If only it 
would be a little less bountiful, and fill the mind with no more than it 
will hold I The overmuch of pleasure is pain ; and thought is confusion, 
and inspiration a heart-ache, when they possess us without measure. 
These midsummer dreams, there is no good in them ; unless, indeed, they 
are like vernal rains, meant to sink into the soil and feed the everyday 
springs of contemplation. Meanwhile, however, the flood is too great ; 
it is very difllcult sometimes of an .August evening to keep one^s head 
above water, and not to look ghostly or daft in the eyes of the maid who 
brings the candles in. 

This should liave been a pleasant afteraoon. It was hot, and hazy, 
and still : the great garden hero, viewed from my window, looked like 
the very eye of nature, veiled in a solt and kindly dream. It was so 
hot, and hazy, and still, that 1 could but consent when my other me 
whispered in his quiet way, “ Come, let us do as Sydney Smith said 
he did on another summer day ; let us take off our flesh and sit in our 
bones." Of course this was a merely figurative expression ; it only 
meant that we should strike work, cast the slough of worldly cares, 
denude ourselves of the flcbh and the devil, and be nothing but alive as 
we lay in the sun : — 

'* Lo ! in llio middlo of tljo wood 
Tlio folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 
With winds upon tlie branch, nnd there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 

Kun -steeped at noon, and in the moon 
Kifthtly dew-fed j and tuniing yellow, 

Ifalls, nnd floats adown the air. 

1.0 ! sweetened with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over mellow', 

Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days 
The flower ripens in its place ; 

Dipens and fades and tails, nnd hath no toil, 

Past rooted in the fruitful soil. 

All things haye rest ; why should wo toil alone ? ” 

Let us eat of the lotus, and slumber with wide open eyes till the end of 
ihc day. 

This is an appeal which the born idlei^ easily defers to ; so wc went 
into the garden — I and my other me. At closer quarters the earth still 
looked like a dreaming eye ; and going softly, I watched to see if our mortal 
and material presence would dispel the dream. Not they, no more than the^ 
one little bird and its shadow that flew over the lawn. We did not dispel 
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the dream, the dream absorbed us. ** All things were taken from us ; we 
became portions and parcels ” of the drowsy day. What was to be seen 
we saw, indeed, and heard u'hat could be heard : but an ineifablc 4i‘'itance 
and silence lay between, making the barking of a dog poetical and giving 
pathos to the soughing of a scythe. The sunshine glared like brass upon 
tlie ground. The air was a sea of eager light, over which, very high up, 
a few white clouds floated lazily. The broad fans of the chestnut drooped 
in the heat, and only once, as I have said, a bird flew by. And there 
were scarcely more brcezc8«than birds about ; only a little puff here and 
there was left to drowse in a tree-top or shake the last petals from the 
roses. The leaves of the limes had begun to full ; they sighed together 
as they were blown along tlie grass. The heat was made vocal by the 
humming of invisible multitudes of flies — a noise upon W'hich the sounds 
of the scythe, so cold and far away, broke gratefully. It was nothing tliat 
the gardener appeared, wheeling Iwfore bim a funereal heap of weeds 
and fallen leaves; he made a natural part of the scene, and only added 
another thought to the thoughtful silence. Even when Kitty came 
to spread her newly-washed bibs and tuckers on a distant permitted 
corner of grass, she and her laundiy work brought no discord in, but the 
contrary. It was good to see her large strong beautiiul figure going 
backward and forward with the dish ludd up to her bosom, or stooping 
gracefully here and there as blie spread her cloths in the sun. Her white 
arms were bare to the fehouldcr, but her face was shaded by a sun-bonnet 
BO long and large tliat one could only see her roundest, whitest chin now 
and then as the Jap])d8 moved back in the wind ; a monstrous poke — 
a poke BO large and long that when she would look straight forward she 
had to throw back her head like a deer. I would not for a hatful of 
guineas tell her what I think — that a duchess might be proud of her 
grace, that a poet might make a hundred verses about her beautiful large 
white hand alone. Why should she know it ? She is a Bcrving-maid, and 
loves an unlovely serving man. She is a piece of lowly, sweet, contented 
hie; and so it was that she brought new harmony to mingle with the 
concord there — the lazy sunshine, the falling leaves, the sough of the 
bc}the, the busy humming air. 

Now in all this there was much to fill a man’s mind with pleasant and 
wholesome contemplations; and if that had been all, all had been well. 
But, as for us, we could not avoid the ov<‘rmuch — the vague, half-languid 
lialf-fretful pain of thoughts that swell in the heart and die away unknown. 
No doubt tliey are willing to speak and be known. Sometime.^ they seem 
to linger in dumb wistful ness for the voice wo cannot give them: we cannot, 
and, tainting away, they leave only their sadness behind. At last it is as 
if the mind were full of eyes, and the eyes full of unutterable meaning : 
and that is very like torture. 

To be sure we — I and my other me, who is rampant on such occasions 
— were not brought to this pass till the dusk had fallen ; the most favour- 
able time for those eyes — especially as we bad now pone back to tbo bdok- 
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room, and sat looking out of its one big window. What we saw was rery 
much the same in sentiment : instead of dreaming in the sun, tlie garden 
slept under tho light of all the stars. I think 1 never behold so many 
stars ; this was on the first of August, eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 
And tho eyes looking up to the stars, and the stars looking down into the 
eyes it was impossible to allow the maid to bring candles 

AAcr a little while of this, and when I found my heart^jloing and 
Rtop])ing in sympathetic disorder, it became clear that 1 shoulj^^v^ %bad 
night with my other me unless 1 took immediate him. 

This other one — I am unwilling to trouble the world much though 

the trouble he gives me is untold. It is he who almost. pereuadN me to 
be a Christian. It is he who says prayers, though he know$ how unhappy 
it makes me all the while. It is he who beguiles me under diurch walls 
when the children are singing within — me, miserable I It is he who, 
'Sometimes, when I wake in the night, prevails upon me to consider myself 
a dead man, that he may once more count over our little store of virtues, 
examine our robe of faith, and see how iar we are capable of undertaking 
the journey to heaven. To no sinner is this a joyful employment. Virtues ! 
— wo miserly count the store — it diminishes : the cheats and hypocrites 
which infest every human heart steal them away. And as to our robe of 
faith, two things arc necessary for the preservation of that garment ; to 
wear it often in the sun, and to keep out metaphysical moth. Now we 
do contrive to baflle the moth, but that is all. Our faith is laid so long 
in lavender that it smells of the earth; so that if we were stopped on the 
journey it would be easy to tell from what planet we came. Finding our- 
selves in this condition, my other me, ashamed and trembling, makes good 
resolutions : there is yet time, our virtues shall be increased, and our robe 
of faith will at least bear patching. 

At this point we should probably go to sleep again contented : but 
now — (this is not a psychological fancy, invented for literary purposes, 
but actual experience) — the Devil’s Advocate starts up, and my other 
me has to dispute my merits, and especially our new resolutions, with 
him. This is a sardonic spirit which lodges, so far as I make out, just 
over my right eye ; a demon subtle, keen, strong, with whom contention 
is vain. He will allow us no single good — not even that we believe : he 
smites every pretension with swift and murderous replies. In vain we 
show tliat we at least have kept the talents confided to us, and plead that 
we may use them yet : he laughs over them aud they are turned to 
dead leaves — the devil’s image is on every piece. Many a night have 
I been torn by these contentions, and more and more I wonder whence 
comes the masterful spirit to listen to whom is condemnation — who, if 
eternal life depended upon our pleading, could easily sneer it away, 
though one good deed might save us, or one pure thought. When a saint 
is made in tho Eoman Church, this same process of argument over the 
departed soul is carried on, they say. There is a council, and the departed 
soul is placed naked in the midst. Then one churchman, who is heaven's 
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advocatO) and another who is the DeTil’s adyooate, contend for hini^^lilp 
puting his good and his evil. On these occasions the Enemj is aj|piM|||:’ 
worsted — he retires. My Enemy is always victorious : that is 
ferenoo. Here are two voices contending within me. 1 do, ihdi|jjiid| 
recognize ono of them as belonging to my better self, and hearken with^^ 
perfect sympathy of heart and intellect while the poor soul urges so 
vehemently whatever he can say for us. When he is going to speak, I 
am conscious of what is coming ; a flash of intelligence precedes the 
whispering words. But the other is strange. It may be a^voioe in the 
air. It may be, for aught I know, a veritable dajmon, born ten thousand 
years ago and come i’rom the uttermost star, who answers, and who cannot 
be answered again. There is no stir in the heart, no spark struck in the 
brain before he speaks ; and I miss that reverberation in the mind that 
always follows upon the utterance of our own thoughts. His sarcasms 
strike like lightning from the deepest dark; and I am blinded, and 
my other me stands stripped and scathed without knowing from what 
quarter of the sky the flash comes. We have no such artillery. We 
have in fact no chance at all with the Enemy ; though this comfort retisdns, 
that my better self often knows he is right even when moat signally beaten 
— even when brought to such a pass that he can only cry, “ It is true 1 it is 
true 1" in piteous desperation, while his adversary tramples him under foot 
with triumphant laughter. The end is always the same. We give in, weary 
oi a dispute so awtul, so raomoiitous, and so dangerous too. 1 cease playing 
dead man, and say to my other me, “ Contend no more. This Mocker is the 
same who disputed With Martin Luther in his solitary stone chamber, and 
would have overthrown even him, if at the critical moment he had not 
found presence of mind to hurl an inkstand at the Devil’s head. Luther said 
it was Satan himself, you kuoiv, come to wrestle with him, and there are 
the inkstains on liis chamber wall to attest the story. Depend upon it, 
’twas no personal devil, but this Voice that makes a frantic coward of you. 
Be at peace. Let us sleep. And by-and-by, if I can find a convenient pub- 
hsher, wo’Jl throw an iukstand at the scofter’s head too." 

This is why I feared I should have a bad night with my other me. 
The Devil’s Advocate is a most uneasy bed-fellow, a deranger of the nerves, 
a disturber of sleep, an invincible bully that affrights our dearest hopes 
and makes our purest thoughts ashamed : altogether, a companion not to be 
encouraged. I am resolved to be rid of him, if I can, with a perpetual 
“ Get thee behind me :’’ and yet on this summer night he began again to stir, 
and my poor fooli‘-]i soul to flutter round the flame* The l(mger I paced 
up and down the dark room, the oftener we looked out upon the trees and 
the fields, and the stars that shed down on them their emerald light, the 
greater was the danger. The fascination of time and scene grew mo- 
mCntly; they had brought to me the overmuch of pleasure wliich is 
pain, the measuiclcss dumb tliought which is confusion, the inspiration 
which is nothing but a heart-ache. To have done with them became almost 
a necessity. I tried the piano— (still in the gloom) — thinking to play them 
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perhaps; but before I bad touched a dozen chords my fingeri 
in foolish incifcctual silence over the keys. This was not the way 
ti^i^ape from the great wistful eyes I have spoken of ; it was the way 
toHbring them out upon the darkness round about, so as to be seen of 
one's actual vision. Should we walk in the garden again ? I lifted the 
window — not a leaf moved ; and it seemed probable, from the hushed, 
expectant look of things, that if I went down there, I might evaporate 
altogether, and that Nature might make a breeze of me. Beyond, lay 
quiet Helds and pools ; and a mile or two beyond them, London, the great 
city itself^ beneath a sweltering haze of gas-light. Shining amidst the haze 
was a coronet, which at that distance seemed scarcely too big for the 
Queen ; but in fact it was the crown of the Thames — London Bridge and 
its lamps. Under the bridge the river flows in blackest darkness ; an hour 
upon that, I think, would be composing enough. ‘‘Nay, I tell you what,” 
stud I to my other me, “ we'll spend the night on it. Look what a night it 
is I We won’t lay awoke here, waiting for the morning ; we’ll go and meet 
it dov^4be river.” » 

Bf the Dear Reader has ever been in such mental difliculties as I have 
not half described, and if he remembers whnt a lovely still night it was, 
he will regard this as rather a good notion. Here was sometliing to do — 
something that pleased me because it was pleasant, and my other me 
because it wus strange; while as for the Devil’s ^Advocate, it settled him 
very satisitctorlly. 

By this time it was ten o’clock ; at eleven, a lean but a contented 
man passed along the walls of the Archbishop’s Palace at Lambeth, down 
to the river stairs there. The tide had little more than an hour to run 
out, and very wicked, and sly, and cold looked the stream, as it flowed 
sluggishly past the too-adjacent mud-bank. It was like nothing so much 
as an overworked black slave, stealing down to murder in its sleep 
the city that oppressed it. A furnace on the opposite bank had given it 
a great red eye, which blinked treacherously, and most treacherous was 
the sound of that constant whispering. There is a muddy siren in that 
river, I am persuaded. When I was a boy (with a boy’s imagination, 
to be sure), I sometimes had to cross one of the bridges at night; and 
often, after stopping to listen to the sough of the waters as they played 
about the piers below, I would hurry into the road, and go over that 
way ; for I heard too muciT, and was tempted to jump in. That is a long 
time ago; I am not to be whispered into the water now: and the last 
siren who gave me any concern is the mother of several high-and-dry 
children by this time. 

Since gentlemen who have immediate dealings with the Enemy pass 
through the world unchallenged, it is not to be supposed that one whose 
direct intercourse with him^ or 1 hope so — is confined to an occasional 
conversation, should be suspected. But when 1 went into an old weather- 
woin river-dde public-house, and asked for a boatman who would take 
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me to meet Aurora in the Essex marshes, I certainly was not looked upon 
as a thing of course. Not that 1 put my demand into that form, but a 
much less poetical, a much more intelligible one ; and yet many pipes 
came out of mouths that did not soon enter them again. I was a surprise, 
manifestly, and only hoped I did not look like an ingenious felo dt sc. 
At length an old boatman came from a corner, respectfully represent^ 
ing that he was my man, and I concurred with him : a man who foi 
forty-five years had earned his bread on the silent highway — ^upon whose 
face history had written; it was pathetic with the memoryiof *• tlie old 
Vauxhall times, sir, when the swells used to bring their Ladies on their 
backs to the stairs there, and pitch *em in at five shillings a fare.’* Such 
a man can hold his tongue. He takes my fee; I follow him down tlie 
slimy stairs, we enter a battered old bast, and push off upon the river. 
“Good-night, Dick I” bawls a voice from the bank. “ Good-night 1“ 
shouts my boatman, in reply; and what with the darkness and silence 
round about, the treacherous-glancing stream, the slow and heavy plashing 
of the oars, 1 declare the greeting sounds to me very sedsmn and mean- 
ingful indeed. 

In fact, and to be candid, my other me likes ihe beginning of the journey 
a great deal better than I do ; but then there are important differences 
between us. It is for him to soar into the Infinite — to wander in the 
Profound ; I can't 8wii;|^ Still, I acknowledge the fascinations of a soil 
sensation of danger — the charm of peeping into eternity — of standing 
within an inch of death. At all times we arc as near as that indeed, but 
the fact doesn’t come home to us at all times ; it docs, however, when 
you sit on a plank at midnight, with a deep, dark, ever hungry river 
washing under you. I’vo tried it, and I don’t think a storm at sea- 
cordage shrieking, ship stunned and staggering — a bit more suggestive 
than the pull under Waterloo Bridge as the clocks strike twelve. The 
white-capped waves roaring down, piling anS piling till they break with 
a thud upon the ship, are plcasantor to look on than the waters of the 
Thames at midnight — black, slow-undulating, slimy, like a shark’s back. 
The calm of the river, the inevitable slow roll of its wateis in the 
hollow dark, without haste, without rest, are more awful than the wildest 
tumults of the sea. By day a river is a good-enough image of life ; by 
night it looks like very death indeed. 

However, one becomes accustomed to that too, at last ; and by the 
time we had escaped the ken of the red eye, and had passed the bars of light 
which the bridge-lamps throw down upon the Thames at Westminster, I 
had no more personal considerations. The fiesh itself was satisfied. 
Gently rocked, slowly drawn along, my very carcase soon found an 
enjoyment in the situation ; in the luxury of suspended senses, in the 
sleepy delight of floating with all its conscious life in jeopardy and yet 
secure. 

O boatman I if you will talk, then will I not listen. What do I 
care about the time when you drank nothing but gin-and-water 7 1 am 

17—^5 
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thinking of all aorta of vraters in other plaoea. Of the brook that 
the alceping wood all night ungeth a quiet tune.” Of a aandy 
catuary where an hour or two ago aolitary long-legged birds were standing, 
ruminant of a period when there were fewer naturalifits and a more 
Undisturbed catching of iish. Of fountains that trickle in little moist 
ferny dells. Of mountain tarns like bits of the blue above uS) iuU of as 
many stars and more solemn than it. But, after all, this stream is as 
worthy of contemplation as any of those others | though just hereabout, 
pGrhaj)s, whei e muddy wharves huddle, and barges grovel on the banks, 
and flaring lights of gas-houses and glass-houses show bow sordid the 
waters are, its poetry is turned into sad laborious prose. It is for this 
the fountains rose — how many ? — a hundred miles away — just as our little 
life began fifty times a hundred days ago, and meant nothing, and was 
nothing. Especially was nothing to do. Ah, those days for you and for 
me, 0 river 1 — when we weren’t big enough to do anything but ohattev 
and run about, and had no moral responsibilities. You cannot remember, 
of course, when you hadn’t a tliought — I mean a fish — in you^; no more 
«an I; but what a wonder it was when they first appeared, flashing 
hither and thither so swiftly that we were conscious of little more than 
the ripple they made, or lying shy under a stone 1 Those were the 
fellows, my dear Thames, those shy ones, that got fattest — generally by 
gobbling the others up. That is the way with ^ughts as well as fishes 
— and heaven knows what beside. By the time w© had played through 
the meadows, and past the school, how many of those original little fishes 
were left to us ? Yours were poisoned, for the most part — so were some 
of mine; and some died, and some thrive as well as they (niii,,4iid they 
are all my store ; I cook them for dinner every day. 

But altogether — (how fast the meteors are falling to-night !)^we who 
are men and not rivers have the worst of it So many nflles, so many 
years from first to last — from when you, 0 most human of tidal streams! 
sprawled on your mothci’s bosom and I on mine — compare them, and it 
will appear that we have far less youth and a far greater period of labour 
than you : as for the rest, 1 only hope my declining days may be as many 
as yours — and I take ifiefn to begin as far from the end of your career as 
Tilbury. However, that depends upon the point to which the sea comes 
up — where life begins to be mingled with tlie salt waters of Eternity. At 
Hichmond, you, O Thames 1 had little thought of that great bourn, though 
you hurried down to it so gaily ; nor 1 at nineteen. Enough for you 
were your grassy slopes, the trees that stood in the way and kissed you, 
hiding your inevitable path to Putney and pollution; enough for me my 
dreams, my aspirations, my life, my love. O life I* 0 love 1 Vile 
Thames, would that you and I, a muddy philosophei^ could go back 
tills night to Eichmond and nineteen, carrying back the night too, to its 
evening. There in the dusk would I find my love ; and we would kiss 
once more under the trees tlrnt kim ydu ; while the world again went round 
with a whisper — whispering, O life I O love I ” 
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Tho oars plash^ the tide runs on. The tide htis the river} and Time 
has me. That is not the sound of oarS} it is the beating of his wings, and 
down we go to tho sea. Well, then (os I said before), 1 only hope I also 
shall find it a far cry from Tilbury. My life is too much like this stream 
here^turbid with tho passions that stir in its earthy bed, foul with 
lingering about the wharves ; 1 would no^ be poured into eternity head- 
long as I am. May I not leave the City of Destruction behind me too, 
before that happens — broaden out irom day to day, and fiow at last into 
the mighty sea, my life already mingled with its waters ? Tou know, my 
other me 1 that they do come up to us as wo grow old ; and I’ll tiy t5 
behave myself and help you to meet them kindly. 

(“ Now if, after that, wo got foul of a tow-rope, or run into something 
in the Pool here, and get drowned, that’s * * * !*’) 

Do you hear ? that is the Enemy 1 Mocker, I know you, and hate 
you ! 

( “ Of course you do. It’s ao dark I”) 

We’ll have no more to say to him, dear reader ; and I hope you hare 
no such familiar. Let us think of Hoinething else. Let iia look at tho 
fillips that crowd together here in the I’ool. Quito a forest of masts, I 
declare. And many of those beautiful vessels carry nothing but coals. 
And tlie ripples thatVash their flidea flowed this morning liy the grave 
of the Fair Rosamond. Rosamond, where ia all thy beauty now ? 

“ Dites moy ou, nVn quel i 
■Rfat Flora, la btlle TJoinahjo, 

Arcliijtiada, ne Thais, 

Qui fut pa cousinc {jermniru' ? 

Echo jiarlant, quaud bniyt on intno 
Dchhus rivi^ro ou hus csfan 
Qui bcauto out trop plus qu’ liumninc ? 

Mais Bont Ic** mc«;os d’autou ? 

“ La royne blanclic coiiiinc uiif; lys, 

Qui chantait li voix •■yiciic, 

Berthe aux grands pics, Biotiia, Aliys, 

Harombourge qui tint la Maine, 

Et .Tchairao Ic bonne Lorraine, 

Qu’ Anglois bruldrcnt n lloucn — 

Oi sont ils, vierge souvcrainc ? 

Mais ou sout les nieges d’autan ? 

Oui, oui, Monsieur Villon, where are the snows of other years ? 

“ That’s French I ” says the boatman, resting on his oars : an indistinot 
figure. “ I do believe, now, I’ve heard a huncle of mine sing that very 
song, I had a huncle, sir, seven year in French prison. Took off a man- 
of-war. And when he come home, his pigtail were that long that the end 
on it went into his breeches pocket. All his own nateral back-hair, air 1 ” 

We liave got rid of the Devil’s Advocate ones more. Mr. Boatman’s 
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story and Monsieur Villon’s rhymes have banished him. Perhaps the 
excitement collision with a mighty outsweeping barge^oar, which ^Ir> 
Boatman ran against in the warmth of anecdote, also contributed to this 
result. 

We pull into Limehouse Beach, and London is left behind. All this 
while there has been nothing tp see but the sky above, so thickly strewn 
with stars, the sljimmenng black water below, and on either side bai*ges 
stranded, sulky-sleeping ships, and a dark low-squatting bank of quays 
and wharves indistinguishable. Our boat is the only moving thing on 
the river ; and the silence is unbroken save by the sound of our own oars. 
A little wliilu since, indeed, the music of some tavern-fiddler, the shrill, 
melancholy piping of some poor woman singing at a tap-room window 
for coppers (she liad a voice once, and wore ribbons, and sang inside for 
love), floated out upon the still warm air. These were the only sounds 
that reached ua from all that vast city — these thin, miserable voices, but 
I hear them still. To be suie, wc are miles away from the haunts they 
made vocal. Tlie fiddler’s asleep with his fiddle, the woman has tak{;jk her 
“ Heart bowed Down ” to her garret and her six small children, (may her 
coppers bo many I), but their sad piping and scraping seem to linger in 
the air yet. There is a pathetic meaning in those ghostly sounds, more 
than one can readily understand, suggesting as they do all that might be 
heard. Silent as the great city seems — only one fiddler audible — what a 
tumult is going on there 1 IIow many sighs are bfcaking from how many 
heaits, each thinking itself the most sorrowful in all the world? IIow 
many are crying for joy, for hate, hunger, love, money ? Children 
weeping themselves into the world, and being wept out of it : plotters 
lAispcring, poets raving, anger slirieking, guilt confcFsing in passionate 
prayers : the suspirations of hope, the laughter of fools, tho kisses of sin, 
the ciics of death. It is better not to hear all this — but it is hoaid. 
Why, how many acres of street are there in that hypocritical black mass ? 
And liow many houses, and )iow many souls in them 7 And how many 
houses, think you, are not haunted, and how many souls that are at 
peace? By day all’s well ; we clatter about our business with an in- 
different, great noise, and the ghosts keep out of sight. But when the 
night comes, and we are secret, upstairs walk the ghosts, and our true 
voices speak. Grief sobs, and greed chuckles, and wc talk over our dark 
little affairs to ourselves — (we muH speak outright sometimes) — and that is 
what is going on now in the city which looks so innocently fast asleep. 

And it is all heard. We, Mr. Boatman, can only distinguish a 
fiddler’s fiddling and a woman’s singing; but there are ears at the hive 
which hear evciy sigh, every whisper. Altogether, what a terrible 
humming it must be I I almost think I can see it rising up to the sky. 
That dull haze hanging over the town, surely it is the host of phantoms 
spawned into the air from so many aching heads and teeming hearts — 
every thought, every wish taking shape, and ascending into the weltering 
thiong of ghosts above. What a spe-ctacle it is I The dead returning, 
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lovers embracing, parents murdered, wives treacherous, thefts, poisonings, 
a thousand scenes of shame, a thousand hypocritical villanies! — I will look 
back no more. There are eyes enough to behold all this — you, 0 stars, 
BO bright and ihnny I And there are numerous other congeries of. man- 
kind for your contemplation ; but then you can always turn for refresh- 
ment to quiet fields, and woods, and hills. Even while you look upon 
the wicked haze behind here, you peep also into the ferny dells aforesaid, 
and bathe your vision in the brook. That 1 cannot do ; and the one sight 
is too much without the other. * ^ 

It is long past midnight. We pull over “the top of the tide” at 
Greenwich, and now the Hood is coming in again. The river broadens 
and deepens — growing more solemn and more lovely as the wharves dis- 
appear and the vessels arc fewer. But the wharves wo do see are gaunter 
and blacker — skeletons of ships lyiiig between them. Lights, hanging 
from the masts here and there, shine with a friendly human look upon the 
d.irkiiesfl. Sails come gliding in, rather spectral-like ; and the silence is 
broken by the seaman’s melancholy cry — (“ Ho-i 1 Aho-i 1 ”) — as his 
anchor chains go clinking through the hawseholes. The stars shine, the 
tide fiowfl, the banks fall back and are lost ; heavy and slow is the plash- 
ing of our oars. The river speaks no longer in prose suited to the appre- 
hension of muddy philosophers ; it is like a line of poetry, full of meanings 
that echo to each other infinitely, but almost too fine for apprehension even. 
Abk me not to catch them tor you, dear reader, for I can’t : go to Mr. 
'IVnnyson. In fact, I shall think no more for you; the night and the river 
shall now think for me, and any farther communication shall remain a 
secret between us, I lie and listen only — to “ music that gentlicr on the 
fepiiit lies than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” And ah !— 

“ How sweet it in, hearing the downward stream. 

With littlf-shut eyes, ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream ; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy.’' 

* i)> ))> • * 

There a cold bright breeze went by — the morning is very near. 
Already the stars have gone — all save one or two big and bold-eyed ones, 
which look very himdsome but not quite modest. Now another wind ; 
the caith wakes and looks eastward with expectant cold grey eyes. 
Another breath, more gentle and kindly, and there breaks the dawn I Soft 
olive light trembles over the marshes, ruddy fleeces gather above the hills. 
The darkness is rolled back upon us^ — there is an end of our midsummer 
night’s dreaming. 

Take, 0 boatman ! thrice thy fee ; a far greater number of spirita 
than you have any conception of have passed with me. 
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CjiUTATn books have an indirect interest, personal or historical, which 
renders them more attractive than many that are intrinsically bettor. 
The Poe7n8 of Arthur Clough^ for example, claim but a very modest place 
as poemsj but they are attractive as the writings of a man of sweet, 
sincere, sensitive nature, and of high culture. A poet he was not ; neither 
by the grace of God, nor by the acquired cunning of ambitious culture, 
could he become a singer ; and it is mere rhetorical evasion in his friendly 
biographer, to say that “ Clough lived his poem inetead of writing it.” 
Yet the feeling which prompted this evasion iugg^ts tho source of 
interest we feel in this volume ; it is the intense conviction, produced in 
friends, of some supreme excellence which Clough might have achieved, 
tm^if'to have achieved, but somehow did not> In a word, he was one of 
IWS prospectuses which never become works : one of that class whose un- 
written poems, undemonstrated discoveries, or untested powers, are confi- 
dently announced ns certain to carry everything before them, when tliey 
appear. Only they never do appear. Sometimes attempts are made ; they 
fail, and tho failure is “ explained,** the attempts being repudiated as any 
real indication of tho man’s geiluine powers. “ Under happier circum- 
stances,*’ we are assured ... as if the very seal and sign of genius were 
not precisely the regal superiority to circumstances, making them aids and 
ministers to success, instead of becoming their captive and slave I 

We hear on many sides the freest scorn of all the imperfect workers 
who have at least done something; who have achieved some succeb^, 
though not by faultless works ; and this scorn is often uttered by men 
who aimonuce an unknown paragon about to achieve great things. It is 
also curious to remark how very rarely the unknown man, who suddenly 
leaps into fame by a splendid deed, or by n noble work, was much 
believed in by his friends. The man of genius, even after he has proved 
his power, usually disappoints spectators. “ lie looks so very different 
from what I should have expected.” His figure is unimposing; his 
head is so far from ideal ; his trousers are decidedly ill-cut ; and although 
there is perhaps no demonstrable relation between the cut of trousers and 
the intellectual power, somehow or other men cannot help feeling dis- 
appointed. And if this is the case after success, how much more so 
wiU it be before the genius has proved itself? There appeared an article 
in the New Yorh Ti'ihune the other day, describing General Stonewall 
Jackson, which is so much to our present point that we quote an extract. 
How M‘Clellan, who had never been in battle, came to be regarded as 
the “Young Napoleon,” we have not here to inquire; this is the appear- 
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ance of the general^ who has proved himself to have no little of the 
Napoleonic dash and rapidity : — 

“ Stonewall Jackson is everywhere described as a * alow man * intel- 
lectually, even dull. Some say he was a tedious professor, and all agree 
that he has a creeping look. And yet, if you ask them now what they 
mean by that, they say they do not know ; * all they do know is that he 
is obstinate as a mule, and plucky as a bulldog,’ which moans just 
nothing of a man whose prime quality is celerity, quick conclusions, and 
startling cxccntion ; who, as a soldier, is as rapid as he i|S,wary, aboum^ 
ing in surprises, brave almost to rashness, and inventive almost to- 
romance. As for his outer man, he looks at least seven years older than 
he is ; his height about five feet ten inches ; his figure thick-set, squarc- 
shouhlcred, and decidedly clumsy ; his gait very awkward, stooping, and 
with long strides. He often walks with his head somewhat on one side, 
and his eyes fixed upon the ground, imparting to his whole appearance 
that abstracted quality which young ladies describe as ^ absent-minded.* 
A lady who has known him long and well has told me that she never 
saw him on horseback without laughing — short stirrups, knees cramped 
up, heels stuck out behind, and chin on his breast — a most unmilitary 
phenomenon. In society he is quiet, but cheerful ; not loquacious, but 
intelligent and shrewd ; in religion the bluest kind of a Presbyterian, and 
extremely strict in his church observances. In Winchester he took a 
very active part in revivals, and habitually led the ‘ Union ’ prayer 
meetings.” 

A friendly biographer might say of McClellan, that ho “lived his 
victory instead of gaining it ; ” but in spite of biographers, tlic world will 
persist in awarding superiority to the men who achieve success. Had 
Arthur Clough never written a line, wo could have better understood the 
expectations of his friends. But he has written enough to furnish a 
tolerably decisive estimate of his quality. As a man, he was doubtless 
loveable and loved ; as a writer, .ho can claim but a very modest place. 
He was thoughtful and cultivated, and all thoughtful, cultivated minds will 
recognize this in his poems. They will also recognize a sincere and sen- 
sitive nature, shrinking from the rough and ready acquiescenccs of con- 
ventional beliefs, and withdrawing from the conflicts of life, conscious of 
being unfitted for them. But as to poetry, there is little or none. The 

nearest approach to poetry is perhaps in the following ; — 

• 

QUA CUKSUM VENTUS. 

As ships becalmed at eve, that lay, 

With canvas drooping, side by side, 

Two towers of sail at dawn of day 
Are scarce long leagues apart descried; 

When fell the night, up sprung the brcoTC, 

And all the darkling hours they plied, 

Nor dreamt but each the self-same seas 
By each waa cleaving, side by fide: 
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£*en 80 — bat whj the tale reveal 

Of those whom, year by year unchanged, 

Ericf absence Joined anew, to feel 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged ? 

At dead of night their sails were filled, 

And onward each, rejoicing, steered— 

Ah, neither blame, for neither willed 
Or wist what first with dawn api)carcd 1 

To veer, how vainl On, onward strain. 

Brave barks 1 In light, in darkness, too, 

Tlirough winds and tides one compass guides— 

To that, and your own selves, be true. 

But oh, blithe breeze! and oh, groat seas. 

Though ne’er, that earliest parting past. 

On your Avido plain tlicy join again, 

Together lead them home at last. 

One port, methought, alike they sought, 

One purpose hold where’er they fare — 

Oil, houndiug hveeze ! oh, rushing seas 1 
At last, at la^t, unite them there! 

Wc sliall have misled the reader if he have undei’stood us to Bay that 
this voluino is only interesting as an example of the actual work achieved 
by a man who greatly impressed his friends. It is interesting, though 
less so, for its own sake. The verses are not good, but they are far from 
commonplace. They express real thoughts and real feelings, and jin the 
Bothie of Tober na Vuolich there is considerable promise ; for, in apite of 
its being exclusively a bit of Oxford-student life, in spite of tts inten- 
tional imitations of Homer and Goethe, and its classical a^U!U0^s, there 
is enough humour and fancy, and enough originality, to make it popular 
in a wider circle, and suggest that the writer, in ripening years, might 
have produced a remarkable work in prose. His latbr writings, however, 
are inferior to it. 

Another of the prospectuses which never become works was Maurice 
de Guerin, whose Journals^ LettreSy et Po'meSy published with an introduc- 
tion by Sainte Beuve, form one of the most delightful French books we 
have read for a long while ; one which has the rare and, in French litera- 
ture, inestimable merit of being perfectly pure, lie died in youth. The 
splendid opportunity of early death secures a fame, which it is very doubtful 
whether he could have achieved bad be lived. Ills poems seem to us 
without great promise; but his journals and letters reveal a nature so poetic, 
so sensitive, so pious, and so vacillating and feeble, that while we read them 
our sympathies are deeply engaged. Very charming is the sketch given of 
La Chenaie, when Lamennaw (then in the first fervour of his rt^brming 
zeal, and before his disastrously romantic pilgrimage to Rome), Lacordaire, 
Gcrbct, and others, formed a little -college for the rearing of true sons 
of tlic Church : charming his pictures of Brittany, and of the poct*B 
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borne tbere, where, in the companj of his poetic host and wife, he retired 
from the tumult of the world: still more charming is the picture of 
deep friendship, amounting to passion, which existed between three or 
four of the young men in his circle. We have said that his poems seem 
to us of little value ; but many passages of his journal are eminently 
poetic, and deserve a place among the finest passages of “ word-painting ” 
which recent French literature has produced. The infiuence of Words- 
worth is very traceable. Altogether, it is a book to be looked after. 

Count Agdnor do Gasparin, an energetic abolitionist, has written il 
book, America before Europe (translated by Mary Booth), to persuade 
Europe tl)at the present struggle going on in America is singly and wholly 
a slavery quarrel, and that the North must inevitably be victorious in this 
struggle, llis abilities are not equal to the task ; but his heart is in the 
book, and he obviously desiies to be as impartial as his strong convictions 
will 2 )ormit him. Unhappily, the book is only an expanded article. It 
conbiins no new iuforination ; nor is there a skilful and exhaustive mar- 
shalling of old facts. It is all declamation and argument. Probably, in 
North America, it may find a public. We doubt whether Europe will pay 
much attention to it. The translation is poor ; at times unintelligible. 

Now, while people are rushing to the Spas of France, Belgium, and 
Germany, in search of health, after the strenuous London season, Dr. Julius 
Althaus, a Geiman physician, some time established in London, offers 
tlicm a valuable companion iu the sliape of a volume on The Spas of 
Europe. It is not a guide-book. It is not a sketch of the frivolities of 
Sjia life. It is silent about promenados, balls, and gaming-tables. It is 
an elaborate compilation of all the scientific knowledge hitherto gained 
respecting the nature and composition of the several waters, and of all that 
is known (or supposed^ wo might more rigorously say) respecting their 
2 )hysiological action, and their uses in yaiious maladies. The book is well 
timed and well done. 

A philosophical work of some pretension has been published anony- 
mously, under the title of An Inquiry into the Theories of History. It is 
written with remaikable ability, and, consideiing its polemical spirit, with 
excellent temper. The style is perhaps too oratorical, and has the sterile 
abondance of the public speaker anxious to enforce his vinvs by giving as 
many expressions as he can think of, and anxious to “ louiid his sentences;” 
but it is always animated, and at times felicitous. The auihor groups all 
attempts tq explain historical phenomena under three heads — the theory of 
Chance, the theory of Law, and the tlieory of Will. The first theory 
affirms that all events happen by chance, “ in mere succession as regards 
time, in mere contiguity as regards place, without order or design, without 
coherence or connection, without mutual dependence or relation. The 
second is, that events happen according to law; law fixed and invariable, 
necessitating the most stable order ; law final and absolute, the ultimate 
and highest conception of the human mind. The thiid is that events 
happen according to law, fixed and invariable, neccsbitating the most 
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fitoblo order ; but that thdt law, instead of being the ultimate and highest 
conception of the human mind, is the expression of a Supremo Will.” 

lie examines these theories aeriatim^ criticising the two first and advo> 
eating the last. TJjc chief portion of his book is devoted to a guerilla 
warfare with Auguste Comte and the positive school generally ; and the 
stronghold from which all his sorties are made is the position that the 
nnti-theistic positivism of Comte is not thoroughly positive, that in affirm- 
iiisf law ajid denying a lawgiver, Comte sins against the principles of true 
positivism. The ciiticism of Comte’s opinions is sometimes just, sometimes 
ingenious, but not unfrequently, on cardinal points, inconsiderate and 
superficial. The volume gives ample proof of metaphysical acuteness; 
and yet' at times there are passages which we can only account for ns 
proceeding fiora inexperience in metaphysical discussions. It w'ould lead 
us beyond our limits, and beyond the regions of thought traversed in this 
magazine, to discuss such points. As a sample of what we cannot but 
consider his hasty criticism, we select one which admits of discussion here. 
fiomte dwells on the state of intellectual and social anarchy which now 
prevails, owing to the absence of any doctrine, any system of thought, 
commanding general allegiance. Our author cites this to prove that 
Comte is inconsistent with his own views lespccting the regohition of all 
events by invariable law. An intellectual anaitdliy,' va are told, “ is in a 
philosophical, positive, and scientific sense, the exact opposite of what 
must be conceived as the natural and necessary effect of the operation of 
invariable law. It is the product and proof of chance ; but chance is 
utterly abhorrent to all M. Comte’s conceptions.” The argument by which 
this strange proposition is supported is that unless the phenomena pro- 
nounced “anarchical” in their tendency arc the natural products of the 
laws of thought under given combinations of circumstances, they must 
have arisen at hap-hazard. If tlie former, they are not anarchical, because 
they exist under law, arc the products of law. To expose the fallacy, we 
need only substitute the idea of an epidemic for that of intellectual anarchy. 
The author will admit the propriety of a biologist’s affirming that all the 
phenomona which arc manifested by the animal organism are subject tr< 
law, are the direct products of law ; and that nevertheless a certain com- 
bination of circumstances may result in a destructive epidemic, every 
j)henomenon of which is strictly referable to invariable organic law, 
although the effects are, biologically, as anarchical as the effects of seep- 
ticiam, socialism, or any other mental epidemic. 

Not to dwell longer on our points of difference with this author, wo 
may, with this caveat, commend the work to all who are interested in the 
interesting topic. One good service his book will certainly effect — that, 
namely, of fastening the attention of its readers on the great fundamental 
problems of historical science ; and especially of rooting out the lingering 
acquiescence in some of the many forms of the belief in chance. He well 
says that “ even in the minds of those who possess philosophic, scientific, 
or religious culture, a lurking scepticism of the prevalence of order, a 
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lurking belief in the prevalence of disorder in certain departments of 
nature, thought, and action^ is sometimes found to exist : and this uncon> 
fessed, and almost uneonscious, scepticism or misbeliif can bo thoroughly 
dislodged, and a perfect accordance re-established between theory and 
life, between spcoulation and practice, only by falling back and resting on 
first principles,” 


SCIENCE. 

The Antiquity of Man, — Among the deeply-interesting, and therefore 
hotly-contested, questions mooted in scientifio circles, is that of the 
antiquity of our race, and especially in reference to the evidence of a lower 
type of organization in the earlier specimens of tho race. Sir Charles 
Lyell’s work on this subject is awaited with impatience. Meanwhile almost 
every week furnishes some new fact for speculators, lleceutly there have 
been several discoveries of liuman remains, which, if not decisively 
assignable to tbe period considered by geologists as coeval with the 
deposition of the glacial drift, are at any rate coeval with extinct 
mammalia. Tho pre-historic existence of mtui is decided by the discovery 
of his remains with Bos pnmigeninSy Bos longifronSj &c. Such is the case 
with the human skull found in the Turbary deposits at Muskham, in the 
Trent Valley. (See jTAs for June.) Among several peculiarities 

in this skull there is one which is startling, namely, tho oblique direction 
of tbe foramen magnum (the aperture through which the spinal chord 
passes), which is such as to powerfully impress the anatomist with the 
suspicion that the man in question was not perfectly ereef, but had his 
head set on his shoulders very much in the manner of the chimpanzee 
and gorilla; and the evidence of u powerful nuchal ligament tends to the 
samo suspicion. It is needless to s:iy that no valid conclusion can be 
founded on a single skull, and that skull imperfect. It may be an 
abnormal conformation ; and if such a conformation were observed in a 
modern skull, it would be observed without surprise, since wo know how 
numerous and extraordinary the variations frequently are. Still it is 
curious that out of the three earliest skulls, one should so strongly 
resemble tbe gorilla in a character always insisted on, and justly, as 
distinguishing the apes from man. 

Two Anatomical Discov&ries, — ^Whether it bo that the human species 
is making a step on Darwinian principles, towards the acquirement of 
some new organs, for which preparations are commencing (and which may 
land us in the ten or hundred thousandth future generation in the possession 
of wings), or whatever other account of the foct is to be rendered, certain it 
is, that oases have of late occurred of the presence, in the human subject, 
of supernumerary muscles of the chest. Very remarkable instances of tihe 
occurrence of three such supernumerary muscles, now for the first 
observed and described, are given in the Transactions of the Imperial 
Academy of St, Petersburg, recently published, on the authority of Dr. 
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Wenzel Gruber. The most important and conspicuous of them rejoices in 
the euphonious name of Tensor semivaginie articulationis bumero-scapu- 
larie,*’ and connects ftie upper portion of the sternum, or breast-bone, with 
the upper end of the humerus, near the acromion. It is by no means a 
feeble muscle, and must evidently impart material additional strength to 
the inward contraction of the shoulders. The other two are insigniheant 
and so little conspicuous that they might easily bo overlooked. 

We have to note a second discovery, not indeed of a newly acquired 
organ, but of an unsuspected nervous apparatus of considerable impor- 
tance. In 1857, Meissner detected a complete nervous apparatus lying 
under the mucous layer of the intestines* Leopold Auerbach has just 
now detected another and even more important nervous plexus lying 
between the muscular walls of the whole intestine from the pylonis 
downwards — a plexus of nerves and ganglia, which he finds in man, 
mammalia, and birds. It may seem strange that in an organ so inces- 
santly explored by the scalpel and microscope two nervous apparatus 
should BO long have been overlooked; and as Meissner’s discovery was 
stoutly contested for some time, no doubt this of Auerbach will meet 
with the same opposition ; but we have great confidence in Auerbach’s 
accuracy, and anatomical discoveries are, fortunately, capable of rigorous 
demonstration. When the memoir appears in which the methods of 
preparation and manipulation aie fully explained, anatomists will be able 
to decide for themselves. At present it is premature to speculate as to 
the function of this apparatus. 

Atmosphere of the Stars . — In our July number we gave a brief 
account of the most astounding discovery of recent times, that, namely, of 
the spccti'um analysis, which reveals the presence in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere of several elements of our own globe. An easy step on the 
ladder of induction would extend this conclusion to the fixed stars; 
but to make such a step effectual, it is necessary to possess means of 
forming spectra of their light sufficiently luminous and definite to 
allow a clear view (sufficiently so for precise me-asurement) of the prin- 
cipal fixed lines, if aii}'', which they exhibit. This, however, is a matter 
of no ordinary difficulty. Fraunhofer’s attempts, so far as they go, afiord 
little support to the conclusion of identity in the nature and ultimate 
sources of their light. He found, he says, three distinctly visible broad 
lines in the spectrum of Sinus, one in the green and two in the blue rays, 
offering no resemblance to those in the solar spectrum, while in that of 
Cubtor a line was seen by him in the green, previously situated as that in 
the green of Sirius ; but the two lines in the blue, though visible, too 
feeble for measurement. In the spectra of Capella, Pollux, a Orionis, 
and possibly also of Procyoii, he was able to identify the remarkable line 
D. (the double line of the soda flame), and also 5, as occupying the same 
place as in the solar spectrum. In this state the subject has rested, with 
no persevering or consecutive attempts to follow it up (for some attempts 
of M. Lamont at Munich appear to have been defeated by the extreme 
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rarity of the reqaiaite atmoe|»heric conditione in that climate) until very 
lately. "We have now before tia, however^ a njnemoir by Signor Donati (a 
name well-known to asttonomere as that of the first discoverer of the great 
comet of 1858), who has arrived at a series of results highly calculated to 
renew its interest. It must be premised that the principal difficulty of 
the observations in question consists in forming a spectrum of the light ol 
a star at once sufficiently hroad to be able to distinguish lintB crossing it— 
sufficiently hright to be sure of the colours (for our judgment of colours is 
most materially influenced by the degree of illumination), and sufficiently 
purs to exhibit the lines without overlapping. The first of these requiaitef 
was secured by Signor Donati, by concentrating the light of the star 
examined by means of the groat burning lens in the Florentine Museum, 
constructed by Bergans, mounted cquatorially — ^thc same which served the 
academicians under Cosmo HI., and more recently, in 1814, Sir II. Davy, 
for the combustion of the diamond. The requisite breadth of spectrum 
was obtained by the use of a cylindrical lens, placed nearly but not 
exactly in the focus of the large one ; while the purity of the spectrum 
resulted from the extreme slenderness of the linear focal imago so 
formed, which was viewed through a prism and telescope in the same 
manner nearly as is now generally adopted in spectrum experiments 
— a micromctric apparatus being adopted for the precise measurement 
of any fixed line, and its reference to a definite line in the solar light. 

The stars examined by Sig. Donali* were Sirius, Lyra, Procyon, 
RcguluH, Fomnlhaut, Spica, Rigel, Castor, Altair, Capella, Arcturus, Pollux, 
Aldebaran, a Orionis, and Antaz-es. In not one of their spectra were 
any lines coincident, or nearly coincident, with either of those denoted by 
Fraunhofer by the letters A, B, C, or D. Those of Aldebaran, a 
Orionis, and Antares, however, exhibited very distinct ones, nearly, but 
by no means exactly, corresponding with Fraunhofer’s &, and difiering very 
materially in place in the three spectra. On the other hand, all the above- 
named stars, Antares excepted, exhibited a line nearly corresponding with 
F (in the blue), and which, in the cases of Sirius, Lyra, IZegulus, Fomal- 
haut. Castor, and Altair, was particularly conspicuous ; in those of Procyon, 
Aldebaran, and a Orionis, less so, and in that of the last-named star some- 
what ill-defined ; while in those of Spica, Rigel, Capella, and Arcturus, 
though visible, it had very much less intensity. The line G was also 
represented, though still less approximativcly, and with far more latitude 
of deviation in all the spectra but those of Spica, Rigel, Aldebaran, a 
Orionis, and Castor ; but in the instance of Pollux only could the coinci- 
dence be called a close one. 

In the spectrum of Spica a single line only (that near F) was noticed ; 
in those of Regulus, Fomalhaut, Rigel, Castor, Altair, only two (F and G) ; 
in Sirius, Lyra, Procyon, besides these two, a third was seen, near the violet 
end of the spectrum, about half way between G and H, while in those of 
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Aroturus and Aldebaran, a third line made its appearanoe in the yellow 
between D end E, at about two-thirds the distance from the former. In 
the case of only two stars, Capella and a Orionis, were so many as ibur 
lines distinctly observed and measured. 

The wide difierencc between these results and those of Fraunhofer will 
not fail to be noticed. Signor Donati seems disposed to explain them 
away by the difficulty experienced in distinguishing colours in such feeble 
illuminations — as, after all, with his own powerful means of concentrating 
light, he appears to have found the colours very feeble. (Judging from 
our own experience, we should hardly assent to this as a general asser- 
tion.) Anyhow, this seems scarcely compatible with Fraunhofer’s expres- 
sions, and wo are still disposed to attribute much weight to them, havrttjef 
had the advantage of inspecting his smaller apparatus and the 
he was then preparing for the purpose, in his own atelier, at 
the year 1824. At all events we consider it highly desirable that such 
very material points of discrepancy between such authorities should be 
cleared up without delay. 

Signor Donati, to account for the near, but far from exact, coincidence 
of the lines analogous to F, G, II, in the solar and the several sidereal 
spectra, has recourse to the very extreme, and we had supposed com- 
pletely exploded, hypothesis of a specific diflereuLO of refrangibility 
between the lights of different stars. In corroboration he adduces dis- 
cordances between the observed decimations of the stars examined, as 
settled by the Cambridge observations of the present Astronomer Eoyal 
for 1830, and those of Mr. Henderson at the Cape of Good Hope in 1833. 
These are very old dates to refer to in matters of such nicety. But 
admitting them to be decisive, and that they prove a difference in the 
co-efficient of atmospheric refraction in the several stars in general 
accordance with Signor Donati’s views, it must be remembered that 
achromatic telescopes (such as astronomers use) collect images and afford 
places of sideral objects, not by the specific rcfrangibilities of certain 
definite rays, as A, B, C, D, &c. of the spectrum, but by the average 
illuminative power of the whole spectrum, whatever its extent, and wikat- 
cver its fixed lines and gradations of light; and this average is very 
evidently not identical for stars of all colours, so that, quite independent 
of the relative situation of any of tlic fixed lines in their spectra, an 
average difference of refrangibility for each star must exist. 

As before remarked, we consider it most highly desirable not only that 
these discordances should be cleared up, but that the subject sliould be 
gone into with all the appliances that increased optical power, and in- 
creased delicacy of mechanism and manipulation, will admit. If we might 
be allowed a suggestion, we would propose, for the formation of the image 
of a star, a very large, colourless, equatorially mounted achromatic object- 
glass ; for its dilatation into a linear spectrum, a prism of bisulphuret of 
carbon, of considerable area, placed between the object-glass and its focus, 
at such a distance as just to take in the whole pencil ; and for the dilata- 
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tion of the Imear epeotrom into n coloured hwid, or riband of light on 
which the fixed lines are to be seen os lines^ a vibratory motion to bo 
communicated by any sufficiently delicate mechanism (a tuning-fork of a 
very low pitch, for example, properly connected with the telescope), the 
vibrations to place in a plane transverse to the length of the spectrum. 

Sun Spots and the Magntiio Needle, — If the relation between metals in 
the sun’s atmobpherc and Imcs across the rainbow band of the spectrum 
seem eiugular, what shall we say to the observed relation between the 
spots on the sun’s disk and the magnetical condition of our globe ? In 
the one case we have a clue; in the second wo have none. In the one 
case we infer the existence of metals in the sun’s atmosphere from the 
coincidence of the lines formed In the solar spectrum and the lines formed 
by incandescent metals in tlie artificial spectrum. In tlie second case we 
have only coinciMioea*-^e variations observed in the solar spots, and 
the variations in the magnetic needle; the nexus between them escapes 
conjecture. Nevertheless, within tlie limits of the actually known, 
all fresh suggestions constantly aribc. It has been recently observed 
that the amount of diurnal change in the forces acting to distui'b 
the horizontal needle from its mean direction at Greenwich, when taken 
on the average of each cnlii'e year at each successive hour of the 
twenty-four from 1848 to 1857, both inclusive (that is to say, ten 
entire yeais, 01 almost a complete period of the solar spots) ^ appears 
to be steadily and progressively diminibhiiig, so as at the end of tho 
period in question to have become reduced lo less than two-thirds of 
the amount of the same forces at its beginning. This conclusiou results 
from the simple inspection of aBeile.g of cuivts graphically representing 
the projected directions and intensities of the disturbing forces at each 
hour, Itiid by the Astronomer Koyal before the Board of Visitors at the 
last anniversary visitation of the Royal Observatory, in June, and of 
which wc have been favoured with a bight. Tins is only a part, and a 
very small part, of the singular and, at present, inexplicable series of 
changes in progress which the curves in question disclose. 

Soap made from Eggs, — ^Tbe white of egg is abundantly used in many 
biancbcs of tiade and manufacture. In that of printed calicos, for example, 
the consumption of eggs is so enormous that the Industrial Society of Mul- 
liousc has offered a large prize for any invention which would economically 
replace albumen. At Mulhousc alone 125,000 kilogrammes (more than 
250,000 lbs.) of this albumen, dried, is conbumed in one year. And to 
get one kilogramme ol dried albumen, twenty-two dozen eggs are needed. 
Now, on the suppobition that each fowl lays one handled eggs in the course 
of the year, three hundred and thirty thousand fowls are lequired to supply 
this single branch of industry in Mulhouse alone. What would be the 
figure if multiplied by all tho branches of industry in all the places where 
the white of egg is employed 1 To it would then have to be added the 
enormous consumption of eggs as food. But in the last item wo have at 
any rate the satisfaction of knowing that there is no waste; whereas in the 
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otib«r MeS) the yolk^ which weighs 22 grammes in an egg weighing 60^ 
haa not found a good commercial employment. In such a state of things 
it is encouraging to learn that the French chemists have set abou1> manii- 
fhcturinj' soap from the yolk, by the action of alkalis on its fatty matters, 
and that this promises to be an important means of diminishing the relative 
price of the albumen consumed by the calico manufacturers. 

MUSIC, 1862, 

The past season has fortified the assertion that, in one sense at least, wc 
Englisli can no longer be called “ an unmusical people.” So much music 
— jgood, bad, or indifferent — was probably never before pot through in any 
one city in the course of three months. Street-bands and organs, music- 
balls and cafes chantantSj choral societies, and concepts without end ; 
two Italian Opera-houses open, fCnd a Handel Festival with 4,000 voices, 
are only some among the many indications of how widely a musical taste 
has developed itself among us. The influx of foreign musicians is yearly 
larger ; the cultivation of music in our home-circles, as well as by societies 
in most of^ our towns, has increased greatly. A purer taste, a more 
refined ear, are results even more imiiortant than a universal capacity 
of execution. And that these results are not confined *o the upper classes, 
the success of the Monday Popular,” and other cheap concerts of classical 
music, Bufllciently proves. If we have no great composers; if, with 
increased knowledge and appreciation, we are yet poor in invention; 
may we not justly lay something to the score of the age wc live in, which, 
in all but science, is essentially one of imitation? Our very pottery and 
furniture arc but reproductions of the forms and designs of one past ago 
or another, according to the caprices of fashion. The higher arU suffer, 
though less fatally, under the same influence, for here each man, or school, 
takes his own model. But still the result is, that with many admirable 
imitators, graceful and skilful executants, there arc, at present, but few 
original thinkers, cither in music, painting, or sculpture. 

This season has brought with it no new opera, nor any original vmrk 
of lasting importance; though one of much promise, to be touch f’d on 
presently. The inauguration mu-jic of the Exhibition was what the 
French term un svcces d'estime. Certain it is that none of it was 
found sufRciently attractive to repeat in its integrity, though plenty 
of opportunities might have been found of so doing. In fact. Signor Verdi 
might congratulate himself on the discourteous treatment he received, 
which procured for his Cantata an infinitely more advantageous hearing 
than it would have had from the jaded eais of season-ticket holders on 
l^^ne First of May. His composition is not a great one, but, like almost all 
Signor Verdi writes, it bas a strong national character, and could be 
nothing but the work of an Italian. Those who have not been much in 
Italy can, perhaps, scarcely understand how completely his operas are a 
musical expression of the state of feeling in that country during the lost 
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fiftetiii yean. The amooth aAd &cile melodiea of Boasini, with their 
abix&daat oniaine&tatioii, 'Would ham been iai]^nuble from the heart 
and mouth of a passionate Italian in these days. Lihe Qiusti's verse, 
Verdi's music has been born during a great national crisis. With all 
its &ult8, it has immense enfram (best translated into the slang, go\ and 
this is the secret of its success with the masses, especially in its native 
country. The same cannot be said of M. Meyerbeer's music, which has 
no national colour, and is certainly leas popular in Germany than in 
France or England. His overture, composed for the opening of the 
International Exhibition, is a clever composition, brilliantly scored, and, 
though not strikingly original, less disdgured by freaks and interruptions 
of melody than many of his more important works. 

Professor Stemdale Bennett’s setting of the Laureate's Ode was the 
work of an able musician, who had been set a most ungrateful task ; for 
words less suited for music it would be difficult to find. Tet portions of 
the score rose above tame excellence, though never warranting the extras 
vagant praise it received at the hands of some of the critics. It made no 
profound impression on the public ; but was accepted as a meritorious 
work, musicianly throughout, with occasionally happy phrases. M. 
Auber’fi march, the least pretentious of the three compositions performed 
on this occasion, was, perhaps, the most satisfactory. Here again wc get 
national character, and though the limits of display are small, all within 
those limits is sparkling and piquant. As the work of a man in his 
eighty-second year, these characteristics are ospeciaUy remarkable. 

The promise to which we alluded in a former paragraph is held forth 
to us by Mr. Sullivan, a young man hitherto quite unknown as a com- 
poser, and whose music to the Tempest^ prefoced by no journalistic 
fiourishes of trumpet, and introduced to the public at the Crystal Palace 
by the enterprising Mr. Manns, with none of the *'pomp, pride, and 
circumstance " of a first performance, took the audience fairly by storm. 
Here was something that indicated an original composer ; spontaneous 
melody, without effort or trick to cheat us into the belief of startling 
originality, but a unity of thought, and a freshness throughout, which are 
more valuable qualities than any others, in a young composer. On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that Mr. Sullivan has made the most 
promising debut of any English composer for some years past. 

In the concerts of this season, the increasing taste for classical music 
has been apparent. The most interesting, perhaps, to the lovers of such, 
was the performance of Sebastien Bach's Passion-Music, by the society 
which has adopted the name of the composer. This is only the second 
time it has been given in England ; and the performance, considering the 
extreme difficulty of the music, was most praiseworthy. 

The Musical Society, the Musical Union, and the Monday Popular 
Concerts have all prospered this season as well as they deserve. First- 
class musio interpreted by first-class musioianB has been given to the 
public upon very ]iow terms. Would that our Opera-houses were open^ 
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or inmte onei 1 otid did not exclude, by tbeir ubsurd prices, eU but riio 
wealthy, from participation in a pleasure so cheaply procured abroad* 
Let U8 be thankful, however, that we can enjoy, for a shilling or two, 
such concerts as these. At the two latter, Joachim, Piatti, and Halid 
have played weekly, and the combination of these great artists leaves 
every other trio within our recollection £ir behind it. The playing of 
Herr Joachim is absolute perfection. The world,” after listening to 
many admirable violinists in turn, seems to have arrived, with scarcely a 
dissentient voice, at the conclusion that none of them combine so many 
great qualities as this young German. Signor Piatti has been too long 
among us, and his merits are too universally acknowledged to require 
more than a passing tribute to his talent ; but of M. Hall4, and his claims 
upon us, we would say a word. No one has served the cause of music in 
England better than he : no one has directed the public taste, both in 
London and Manchester, with more care and judgment to the choice of 
what is noblest and must enduring in his art. The refinement of feeling 
and the delicacy of execution which characterize his playing, have some^ 
times laid him open to the charge of tameness ; but what a relief is it, 
after listening to one of what may be termed the Sturm und Drqxtg school, 
to hear such simple and unaffected pianoforte playing as his, without effort 
or exaggeration ! 

At one of the Musical Society concerts, M, Stephan Heller played, for 
the first time in London, since his fame as a composer for the pianoforte 
has risen to its present eminence. The public were disappointed. The 
performance was ineffective to the last degree. Charming as M. Heller’s 
playing is in a small room, its chief clwacteristies lost in a large area ; 
the extreme delicacy of touch, the fanciful and wayward expression, suffer 
much when the sound is not condensed, and an impression of feebleness 
is left. Admiring M. Heller’s compositions as much as we do, we regretted 
that his appearance among us as a pianist was not more successful : but to 
say the truth M. Hallo’s rendering of his friend’s music has always been 
more appreciated than was that same music on this occasion in the hands 
of the composer himself. 

The announcement of a series of concerts by M. Thalberg, aft^r his 
long absence from England, was sure to prove attractive. Among all 
young musicians existed a curiosity to hear the founder of a school, whose 
infiuenoe was at one time paramount, and whose renown as a pianist is 
still great. Half a guinea and a guinea to hear one man play on the piano 
for two hours, are prices which would never be dreamt of in any other 
city in the world : but the demand on this occasion was perfectly justified 
by the crowded state of the room. We have been overrun by disciples of 
M. Thalberg’s school for years, but a reaction has now for iK)me time past 
steadily set in. Opera-tunes broken on the wheel, and otUl qrying evit to 
be heard in the midst of their tortutre, afQ no longer in vogue. It says 
more than anything £ot M. Tbalbei;g> transcendent power, and inasteij 
over the instrument, that we were euabled to sit and listen tP ^ 
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these at his handsi as we oonld haye done hrom no other man living. As 
an executant we doubt whether he has ever been approached. The per- 
fect ease^ the marvellous^ metalUo distinctness} above aU the majestic 
grandeur without effort of such movements as his AfcsS^ justify his being 
regarded as the monarch of th« piatM?<hrl<J* Of course, like all wite 
potentates, there is no |)as$ion, no When wo enter his 

dominion we bow down and do homage, but our souls are never touched. 

The two Opera-houses this year have done well, though no singers of 
groat mark have been produced to fill the gaps which time has mude in 
their ranks. The sisters Marchisio h^ve singularly liulp charm- ths|t 
inestimable gift, which compensates sometimes for the w^nt of every 
other. They can only be spokpn of as duet-singers, in which capacity 
they have attained a rare perfection of precision. As solo-singersi espe- 
cially in a room, they are harsh a^d ooarpe : though their singing evinces 
a better school of training than mgny more pleasing artists. Mdlle. Trebelli 
is a decided acquisition to the Haymarket troupp i and in addition to her 
flexible young voice, has the advantage of handsome person* Of 
Mdlle. Titions it seems almost superfluous to speak. She has been three 
years among us, and finds great favour with the public ; while the daily 
critics, almost without exception, pronounce her to be a finished prima 
donna. To dissent from this verdict is an ungrateful task; yet jin the 
interests of Art, we must frankly acknowledge that to us she seems neither 
a great singer nor an actress of more than moderate pretensions. She is 
gifted with a glorious voice, and a limited intolligonce, which enables her 
to employ that gift to good effect, at times ; but her singing shows none 
of the training requisite to form a first-rate singer : nor have wp ever 
detected a spark of genius in hei performance. In men’s voices, Her 
Majesty’s has been badly off this year ; and Signor Gluglini, their piece de 
resistance among tenors, was “ indisposed ” during a great part of it. 

The fortunes of Covent Garden have been even more prosperous than 
those of the rival house. Yet we must attribute the success in both cases 
(as shown in tlie increased number of performances in the week) rather to 
the crowded state of London than to the novelty, or increased attractive- 
ness, of the fore. No new opera, nor any revival of importance at either 
house : at Covent Garden, no new singers to replace our departed Orisi. 
The limited range of characters for which the plover Mdlle. Patti is suited 
(it is to be regretted that she should ever sing Verdi’s music, which is 
much too great a strain upon her vjoice), Madame Miolan Carvalho’s inca- 
pacity to fill BO large a house, and Madame CziUag’s unattractiveness, leave 
an important place yet to be filled among the prime donne. In spite of 
these drawbacks, it is satisfactory to think that, at both Opera-houses, as 
elsewhere, the season of 18C3 shows the encouragement of muaio among 
us to be greatly on the increase. 
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late of the LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS THEATBB. 


On a December nigbt, in 1G61, there is a crowded house at the theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The play is “ Hamlet," with young Mr. Betterton, 
who has been two years on the stage, in the part of the Dane. The 
Ophelia is the real object of the young fellow’s love, charming Mistress 
Saunderson. Old ladies and gentlemen, repairing in capacious coaches to 
this representation, remind one another of the lumbering and crushing 
of carriages about the old playhouse in the Blackiriars, causing noisy 
tumults which drew indignant appeals from the Puritan housekeepers, 
whose privacy was sadly disturbed. But what was the tumult there to 
the scene on the south side of the Fields, " when Hamlet,” with 
Betterton, as now, was offered to the public 1 Tim Jehus contend for 
place with the eagerness of ancient Britons in a battle of chariots. And 
see, the mob about the pit-doors have just caught a bailiff attempting to 
arrest an honest playgoer. They fasten the official up in a tub, and roll 
the trembling wretch all “ round the square.” They finish by hurling 
him against a carriage which sweeps from a neighbouring street at full 
gallop. Down come the horses over the barrelled bailiff, with sounds of 
hideous ruin; and the young lady lying back in the coach is screaming 
like mad. This lady is the dishonest daughter of brave, honest, and 
luckless Viscount Grandison. As yet, she is only Mrs. Palmer; next year 
she will be Countess of Castlemaine. 

At length the audience are all safely housed and eager. Indifferent 
enough, however, they are during the opening scenes. The fine gentle- 
men laugh loudly and comb their periwigs in the “ best rooms.” The 
fops stand erect in the boxes to show how folly looks in clean linen, and 
the orange nymphs, with their costly entertainment of fruit from Seville, 
giggle and chatter, as they stand on the benches below, with old and young 
admirers, proud of being recognized in the boxes. 

The whole court of Denmark is before them, but not till the words 
“ ’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother ” fall fium the lips of Better- 
ton, is the general ear charmed, or the general tongue arrested. Then, 
indeed, the vainest fops and pertest orange-girls look round and listen too. 
The voice is so low, and sad, and sweet; the modulation so tender, the 
dignity so natural, the grace so consummate, that all yield themselves 
silently to the delicious enchantment. ** It’s beyond imagination,” whispers 
Mr. Pepys to his neighbour, who only answers with a long and low drawn 
*‘irushr 

1 can never look on Eheller’s masterly portrait of this great player 
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without enTying those who had the good fortune to see the original, 
especially in “ Hamlet.** How grand the head, how lofty the brow, what 
eloquence and fire in the eyes, how firm the loouth, how manly the sum 
of all ! How is the' whole audience subdued almost to tears, at the 
mingled love and awe which he displays in ^tesenoe of the spirit of his 
father 1 Some idea of Betterton's acting in this scene may be derived 
from Cibber's description of it, and from that 1 come to the conclusion 
that Betterton fulfilled all that Overbury laid down with regard to what 
best graced an actor. Whatsoever is commendable to the grave orator, 
is most exquisitely perfect in him; for by a full and significant action of 
body he charms our attention. Sit in a full theatre, and you will think 
you see so many lines drawn from the circumference of so many ears, 
while the actor is tlie centre." This was especially the case with Betterton ; 
and now, as Hamlet’s firat soliloquy closes, and the charmed but silent 
audience “ feel music's pulse in all their arteries," Mr. Pepys almoat too 
loudly exclaims in his ecstasy, It’s the best acted part ever done by 
man.” And the audience think so too; there is a hurricane of aj^lause, 
after which the fine gentlemen renew their prattle with the fine ladies, 
and the orange-girls beset the Sir Foplings, and this universal trifling is 
felt as a relief after the general emotion. 

Meanwhile, a critic, perhaps, objects that young Mr. Betterton is not 
** original,” and intimates tliat the ** Hamlet ” is played by tradition come 
down through Davenant, who had seen the character acted by its first 
representative, Taylor, and had taught the boy ” to enact the Prince 
after the fashion set by the man who was said to have been instructed by 
Shakspeare himself. Mr. Fepys attaches little consequence to this circum- 
stance, or to the other, that Betterton’s “ Henry the Eighth ” was an 
imitation of old Lowin’s. “I only know,” says the Admiralty clerk, 
“ that Mr. Betterton is the best actor in tbe world.” As Sir Thomas 
Overbuiy remarked of a great player, his voice is never lower than the 
prompter’s nor higher than the foil and target. But let us be silent, 
hero comes the gentle Ophelia. 

The audience generally took an interest in this lady and tho royal 
Dane, for there was not one in tho house who was ignorant of the love- 
passages there had been between them, or of the coming marriage by 
which they were to receive additional waiTant. Mistress Saunderaon was 
a lady woithy of all the homage hero implied. There was mind in her 
acting; and she not only possessed personal beauty, but also the richer 
beauty of a virtuous Ufe. They were a well-matched couple on and oft* 
the stage; and their mutual afiection was based on a mutual respect and 
esteem. People thought of them together, as inseparable, and young 
ladies wondered how Mr. Betterton could take Mercutio, when Mistress 
Saiinderson played Juliet ; and leave Romeo to adore her in the not in- 
effective person of Mr. Harris. The whole house, as long as the incom- 
parable pair were on the stage, were in a dream of delight. Their grace, 
perfection, good looks, the love they had so cunningly simulated, and that 
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ithWh tbay wcK kiiowli to miita^dly wtertula, formed tb« theme of all 
Itfngueb. In its discuteion, the retiring Audience forgot the dieinterriiig of 
Ibe regicides, and tlie number of men killed the other day on ToMrer Hill, 
aervants of the French and Spttnidi ambassadors, in a bloody struggle for 
preoedenoy, which was ultimaMly won % llie Don I 

Fffby yesrs after these early triumphs, an aged couple resided in one 
of the ^Bt houses in Russell Street, Govent Garden, — ^the walls of which 
were covered with pictures, prints, and drawings, selected with taste and 
judgment. They were still a handsome pair. The venerable lady, 
indeed) looks pale and somewhat saddened. The gleam of April sunshine 
which penetrates the apartment cannot win her fVom the fire. She is 
Mrs. Betterton, and ever and anon she looks with a sort of proud sorrow 
on her aged husband. His fortune) nobly earned) has been diminished by 
** ipecUlation)” but the means whereby he achieved it are hii Still, and 
Thomas Betterton, in the latter years of Queen Anne, is the chief glory 
of the stage, even as he was in the first year of King Charles. The lofly 
column, however, is a little shaken. It is not a min, but is beautiful in 
its decay. Yet that it should decay at all is a source of So much tender 
aniidety to the actor's wife, that her senses suiYhr disturbance) and there 
may be seen in her features something of the distraught Ophelia of 
half a century ago. 

It is the Idth of April, 1710 — ^hhi benefit night; aud the tears arc 
in the lady’s eyes, and a painful sort of smile on her trembling lipB, for 
Betterton kisses her as he goes forth that afternoon to - take leave, as it 
proved, of the stage for ever. He is in such pain from gout that he can 
scarcely walk to his carriage, and how is he to enact the noble and fiery 
Melantius in that ill>named drama of horror, “ The Maid’s Tragedy ? ” 
Hoping for the best, the old plftyer is conveyed to the theatre, built by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, in the Haymarket, the site of which is now occupied by 
the ‘‘ Opera-house.” Through the stage-door ho is carried in loving arms 
to his dressing-room. At the end of an hour, Wilks is there, and 
Pinkethman, and Mrs. Barry, all dressed ibr their parts, and agreeably 
disappointed to find the Melantius of the night robed, armoured, and be- 
sWorded, with one foot in a buskin and the other in a slipper. To enable 
him even to wear the latter, he bad first thrust his inflamed foot into 
water ; but stout as he seemed, trying hiS strength to and fro in the room, 
the hand of Death was at that moment descending on the grandest of 
English acton. 

The house rose to receive him who had delighted thcmSelTes, their sires, 
and their grandsiros. The audience were packed “ like Norfolk bifiins.” 
The edifice itself was only five yean old, and when it was a-building, people 
laughed at the folly which reared a new theatre in the country, instead of 
in London; — for in 1705 all beyond the rural Haymarket was open field, 
straight away westward and northward. That such a bouse could ever be 
filled was set down as an impossibility j but the achievement was accom- 
plished on lAiis eventikl benefit night; when the popular favourite was 
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Abotti; to utter bis last words, atid to belOflJ} tbohoeforward ouly to the 
hUtoi^ of tbe stage he had adomsd. 

There was a shout which Aook hirt, ai Lyeipiwii Uttered the words 
“Noble MelantiUs,** which heralded his coming, firery word which 
could be applied to himself Wha mOtked by a itOttn of applause, aUd when 
Mclantius said of Amintor*— 

» His youth did pmmse maidk, and bU ripe yeats 
Will eee it all performed,*' 

a murnUiring comment ran round the house, that this had bcdli 
effected by Betterton himself. Again, when he bids Amintor “ hear thy 
fiicnd, who has more years than thou,** there were probably foW who did 
not wish that Betterton Hscre as youngas Wilks: but when he subsequently 
thundered forth the famous passage, “My heart will never fail the,” there 
was a very tempest of excitement, which was carried to its utmost height, 
in thundering peal oh peal of unbridled approbation, as the great BhOdian 
gO^cd full on the house, exclaiming — 

« My heart 

And limbs are still the same ; my will as great 
To do you SCI vice 1 ’* 

No one doubted more than a fractional part of this assertion, and 
Betterton, acting to the end under a continued fire of “ ftraross / ” may 
have thrown more than the original meaning into the phrase— » 

“ That littlo word was woith all the sounds 
That over I shall hoai again 1 ** 

Few were the words he was destined ever to hear again ; and the sub- 
sequent prophecy of his own certain and proximate death, on which the 
curtain slowly descended, was fulfilled eight and forty hours after they 
were uttered. 

Such was the close of a caieor which had commenced fifty-one years 
before I Few other actors of eminence have kept the stage, with the public 
favour, for so extended a period, with the exception of Cave Underhill, 
Quin, Macklin, King, and in later times, Bartley and Cooper, all of whom 
at least accomplished their half century. Ibe record of that career affords 
many a lesson and valuable suggestion to young actors, but I have to say 
a word previously of the Bettertons, before the brothci's of that njime, 
Thomas and the less known William, assumed the sock and buskin. 

Tothill Street, Westminster, is not at present a fine or a fragrant 
locality. It has a crapulous look and a villanous smell, and petty traders 
now huddle together where nobles once weie largely housed. Thomas 
Betterton was born here, about the year 1G34-5. The street was then in 
its early decline, or one of King Charles’S cooks could hardly have had 
home in it. Nevertheless, there still clung to it a considerable share of 
dignity. Even at that Ume there was a Tothill Fields Hotlse of CotnSetion, 
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wliither yagabonda were sent, who used to earn scraps hj scraping 
trenchers in the tents pitched in Petty France. All dee in the immediate 
neighbourhood retained an air of pristine and very ancient nobility. I 
therefore take the father of Betterton, cook to King Charles, to have been 
a very good gentleman, in his way. He was certainly the sire of one, and 
the circumstance of the apprenticeship of yoimg Thomas to a bookseller 
was no evidence to the contrary. In those days, it was the custom for 
greater men than the chefs in the King^s kitchen, namely, the bidiops in 
the King's church, to apprentice their younger sons, at least, to trade, or to 
bequeath sums for that especial purpose. The last instance I can remem- 
ber of this traditionary custom presents itself in the person, not indeed of a 
son of a bishop, but of the grandson of an archbishop, namely, of John Sharp, 
Archbishop of York from 1691 to 1714. He had influence enough with 
Queen Anne to prevent Swift from obtaining a bishopric. His son was 
Archdeacon of Northumberland, and of this archdeacon’s sons one was 
Prebendary of Durham, while the other, the celebrated Granville Sharp, 
the friend of the Negro,” was apprenticed to a linen-draper, on Tower 
Hill. The eaily connection of Betterton, theiefore, with Rhodes, the 
Charing Cross bookseller, is not to be accepted as a proof that his sire was 
not in a respectable” position in society. That sire had had for his 
neighbour, only half-a-dozen years before Thomas was bom, the well- 
known Sir Henry Spelman, who had since removed to more cheerful quar- 
ters in Barbican. A very few years previously. Sir George Carew resided 
liere, in Caron House, and his manuscripts are not veiy far from the spot 
even now. They refer to his experiences as Lord Deputy in Ireland, and 
sire deposited in the library at Lambeth Palace. These great men were 
neighbours of the elder Betterton, and they had succeeded to men not 
less remarkable. One of the latter was Arthur, Lord Grey of Wilton, the 
friend of Spenser, and the “ Talus ” of that poet’s “ Iron Flail.” The Greys, 
indeed, had long kept house in Tothill Street, as had also the Lords Dacre 
of the South. When Betterton was born here, the locality was still full of 
the story of Thomas Lord Dacre, who went thence to be hanged at Tyburn, 
in 1541. He had headed a sort of Chevy-chase expedition into the p ivate 
park of Sir Nicholas Pelham, in Sussex. In the fray which ensued, a 
keeper was killed, of which deed my lord took all the responsibility, and, 
very much to his surprise, was hanged in consequence. The mansion 
built by his son, the last lord, had not lost its first freshness when the 
Bettertons resided here, and its name, Stourton House, yet survives in the 
corrupted form of Strutton Ground. 

Thus, the Bettertons undoubtedly resided in a fadiionable ” locality, 
and we may fairly conclude that their tkle to “ respectability” has been 
so far established. That the street long continued to enjoy a certain 
dignity is apparent from the fiict that, in 1664, when Betterton was 
rousing the town by his acting, as Bosola, in Webster’s “ Duchess of 
Malfy,” Sir Henry Herbert established his ofllce of Master of tlie Revels, 
in Tothill Street. It was not till the next century that the decline of this 
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street set in. Soutbem, tlie dnitnAti«t> resided wsd died there, but it was 
ia rooms over an oilman's shop ; and Edmund Burke lived modestlj at 
the east end, befbre those mysterious thousands were amassed by which 
he was enabled to estabUsh himself as a country g^tlemsn, 

Galt, and the other biographers of Betterton, complain of the paucity 
of materials for the life of so great an actor. Therein ia his life told ; or 
rather Pepys tells it more correctly in an entry in his *diaiy for October, 
1062, in which he says—" Betterton is a veiy sober, serious man, and 
studious, and bumble, following of his studies ; and is rich already with 
what he gets and saves.” There is the great and modest artist’s whole life 
— camestneas, labour, lack of presumption, and the recompence. At the 
two ends of his career, two competent judges pronounced him to be the 
best actor they had ever seen. The two men were Pepys, who was bom 
in the reign of Charles the First, and Pope, who died in the reign of 
George the Second. This testimony refers to above a century, during 
which time the stage know no such player as he. Pope, indeed, notices 
that old critics used to place Hart on an equality with him ; this is, pro- 
bably, an error for Harris, who had a paity at court among the gay 
people there who were oppressed by the majesty of Betterton. Pepys 
alludes to this partisanship in 1663. “ This fellow” (Harris), he remarks, 
“ grew very proud of late, the king and everybody else crying him up 
fio high, and that above Betterton, he being a more aery wan, as he is, 
indeed.” 

From the days of Betterton’s bright youth to that of his old age, the 
sober seriousness of the “artist,” for which Pepys vouches, never left him. 
With the dress he assumed, for the night, the nature of the man — be it 
“Hamlet" or “Thersites,” “Valentine” or “ Sir John Brute,” of whom 
ho was to be the representative. In the “ green-room,” as on tlie stage, 
he was, for the time being, subdued or raised to the quality of him whose 
likeness he had put on. In presence of the audience, he was never 
tempted by applause to forget his part, or himself. Once only Pepys 
registers, with surprise, an incident which took place at the representation 
of “ Mustapha,” in 1667. It was “ bravely acted,” he says, “ only both 
Betterton and Harris could not contain from laughing, in the midst of a 
most serious part, from the ridiculous mistake of one of the men upon 
the stage ; which I did not like.” 

Then for his humility, I find the testimony of Pepys sufficiently corro- 
borated. It may have been politic in him, as a young man, to repair to Mr. 
Cowley’s lodgings in town, and ask from that author his particular views 
with regard to the Colonel Jolly in the “ Cutter of Coleman Street,” 
which had been entrusted to the young actor ; but the politic humility 
of 1661 was, in fact, the practised modesty of his life. In the very 
aaeridian of his fame, he, and Mrs. Barry also, w^e os ready to 
Instruction respecting the characters of Jaffior and Belvidera, from poor 
battered Otway, as they subsequently were from that very fine gentle- 
man, Mr. Congreve, when they were cast for the hero and heroine of his 

18—5 
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WntiASite.' £r«ii td bombastlo Ro#est #1io bArdlj ItneW his «Wa t^Aflons 
Ibr buif ttBg« put ou the UpA of bio cbsraetent, thoy liMoued with dAftrence ; 
aitd» At another period, “ Sir John aild Lad)r Brute** Were hot nudertaken 
by them till they had oonfecred with the autiior, Inlid Taubrugh. 

The mention of theee lest charactere tetuiuds tnO of a ddtneetio eircum- 
atanoe of interest reepeeting BettertdU. lu the eotnedy, iu whibh they 
acted the principal characterA, “The ProToked Wife/* the part of Lady 
Fancyfiil was played by Mrs. BowmaUt This young lady was the adopted 
child of the Bettertona, and the daughter of a friend (Sir Frederick 
Watson, Bart.) whose iudisbretion Or ill-lUek had scatter^ that fertune 
the laying of the ibundation of which is recorded by Pepys. To the sire, 
Betterton had intrusted the bulk of his little wealth aa a oommendal 
Venture to the East Indies. A ruinous failure ensued^ and I iMnw^ 
nothing which puts the private life of the actor in SO pleasing a light) aa 
the fact of his adopting ^e child of the wholly mined man who had nearly 
ruined him. lie gave her all he had to bestow, careful instruction in his 
art; and the lady became an actress of merit. This merit, added to con- 
siderable personal charms, won for her the homage of Bowman, a player 
who became, in course of time, the fether of the stage, though he never 
grew, confessedly, old. In after years, he would converse fruely enough 
of his wife and her second father, Betterton, but if you asked the care- 
fully-dressed Mr. Bowman anything with respect to his age, lio other reply 
was to be had from him than — “ Sir, it is very well 1 ” 

From what has been previously stated, it will be readily believed that 
the earnestness of Betterton continued to the last. Severely disciplined, 
as he had been by Davenant, he subjected himself to the .same discipline 
to the veiy close ; and he was not pleased to see it disregarded or relaxed 
by younger actors whom late and gay “last nights" brought ill and 
incompetent to rehearsal. Those actCts might have reaped valuable 
instruction out of the harvest of old Thomases experience and wisdom, had 
they been so minded. 

Young actors of the present time — time when pieces run for months 
and years ; when authors prescribe the extent of the lun of thek own 
dramas, and when nothing is “ damned** by a patient public— our young 
actors have little idea of the labours undergone by the great predecessora 
who gave glory to the stage and dignity to tho profession. Not only was 
Bettertcm*8 range of characters unlimit^, but the number he “ created " 
was never equalled by any subsequent actor of eminence — namely, about 
one hundred aud thirty I In some single years he studied and represented 
no less than eight original parts — an amount of labour which would shake 
the nerves of the stoutest among us, now* 

His brief relaxation was spent on hiS little Berkshire fkrm, whence he 
once took a rustic^ to Bartholomew Fair fbr a holiday. The master of 
the puppet-show declined to take money fer admission, “ Mr* Betterton,* 
he said, “ is a brother actor 1 ’* Roger, the rustic, was slow to believe 
tliat the puppets were not alive ; and te sltnllar iti vitality i^>peared tc 
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on the g&tte night, ht Ofhry Ltuie, ^npitat hud Alomena in 
Attt|)hitr)ron,** played by Betterton aAd MCrii. Bdhy, that btt bbing asked 
what he thnnght of them, Roger, taking them for pnppete, knawered, 
They did wondetftilly well ibr rags ahd atlrks I ** 

Provincial engagements were then unknown. Travelling Qoth|>antcs, 
like that of Watkins, Visited Bath, a regular company fl-nm toiVh, going 
thither only on royal command ; ^t magistratfes ejected strollers ft*ohi 
Newbmy ; and Beading Would nbt tolerate them, even blit of yespect 
ibr Mr. Betterton. At Wlndaor, however, there Was k tlbbp feirly 
patronised, where, in 1706, a Mistress Ottrtbll, daughter ttf all old 
Parliamentarian, was awakening shrill echoes by enacting Aletander the 
Great. The lady Was a friend of Betterton's, Who had in the pi'CVlous 
year created the part of Lovewell in her comedy of the ^ Gamester.*' 
The powers of MW. Carroll had such an effbet on Mr. CentHvirts, one of 
the cooks to Qneen Anne, that he straightway married hot ; and when, a 
few months later, Betterton played Sir Thomas Beaumont, in the lady's 
comedy, ** Love at a Venture,” Ids friend, a royal cook’s wife, Ihlrnished 
but an indifferent part for a royal cook's son. 

In other friendships cnltivaied by the great actor, and in the influences 
which he exerted over the most intellectual men who were his friends, we 
may discover proofs of Betterton’s moral worth and mental power. 
Glorious Thomas not only associated with “ Glorious John,” but became 
bis critic, — one to whom Dryden listened with respect, and to whose sug- 
gestions he lent a ready acquiescence. In the poet's “ Spanish Priar ’* 
there was a passage which spoke of kings* bad titles growing good by 
time ; a supposed fact which was illustrated by the lines — 

80 , when clay's banied ibr a handled years, 

It starts forth chiua I 

The player fearlessly pronounced this passage **mean,” and it was forthwith 
cancelled by the poet. 

Intimate as this incident shows Betterton to have been with Drydeii, 
there are otliers which indicate a closer intimacy of the player Vlrith 
Tillotson. The divine was a man who placed charity above rubrics, and 
discarded bigotry as he did perukes. He could extend a friendly hand to 
the benevolent Arian, Firmin; and welcome, even after he entered the 
archiepiscopal palace at Lambeth, such a visitor as the great actor, 
Betterton. Did objection come from the rigid and ultra-orthodox 7 — 
the prelate might have reminded them that it was not so long since a 
bishop was hanged, and that the player was a far more agreeable and, iU 
every respect, a worthier man than the unlucky diocesan of Waterford. 
However this may be questioned or conceded, it is indisputable that when 
Tillotson and Betterton iuet, the greatest preacher and the glreatest player 
of the day were together. 1 think, too, that the divihe w^as, in the above 
respect, somewhat indebted to the actor. We all remembet the stojjr hbw 
Tillotson was puzzled to Account for the pirbumatance that his friend thk 
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e3(€fei8e4 a vaster power over human sympathieaaiid antipatliiea than 
ha had, hitherto, done aa a preacher. The reason ww plain enough to 
thomas Betterton. ** You, in the pulpit,*' said he, ** only tell a story: I, 
<m the stage, show &ets." Observe, too, what a prettier way this wag of 
putting it than that adopted by Garrick when one of his clerical friends 
was similarly perplexed. “ I account ibr it in this way,** eaid the latter 
Boscius ; You deal with tacts as if they were dotioos ; I deal with fictions 
as if I had faith in them as facts." Again, what Betterton thus remarked 
to Tillotson was a modest comment, which Ooll^ Cibber has iwadered 
perfect in its application, in the words which tell us that ** the moat 4 
Vandyke can arrive at is to make his Portraits of Great Pursoni Hem to 
think. A Shakspearo goes farther yet, and tells you ffM his Piatures 
thought. A Betterton steps beyond 'em both, and oalls them Irom the 
grave, to breathe and be themselves again in Feature, Speech, and Motion.” 
That Tillotson profited by the comment of Bettertou-<-more gratefully 
than Bossuet did by the actors, whom he ponsigned, as such, to the 
nethermost Gehenna — is the more easily to be believed, from the fact that 
he introduced into the pulpit the custom of preaching from notes. 
Thenceforth, he left off “ telling his story,” as from a book, and, having 
action nt e^mmand, could the nearer approach to the acting of facts.” 

Virgilmn tantum vidi I ” Pope said this of Drydcn, whom he once 
saw, when a boy. He was wont to say of Betterton, that he had known 
him from his own boyhood upwards, till the actor died, in 1710, when 
the poet was twenty-two years of age. The latter listened eagerly to the 
old traditions which the player narrated of the earlier times. Betterton 
was warrant to him, on the authority of Davenant, from whom the actor 
had it, that there was no foundation for the old legend which told of an 
ungenerous rivalry between Shak^>eBFe and Old Ben. The player who 
bad been as fearless with Dryden as Socrates was with his friend 
Euripides — “judiciously lopping ” redundant nonsense or false and mean 
maxims, as Dryden himself confesses — was counsellor, rather than critic 
or censor, with young Pope. The latter, at the age of twelve years, had 
written the greater portion of an imitative epic poem, entitled “ Alcander, 
Prince of Bhodea.” 1 commend to artists in search of a subject the 
incident of Pope, at fifteen or sixteen, showing this early effort of his 
Muse to Betterton. It was a poem which abounded in dashing exagge- 
rarions, and fair imitations of the styles of the then greater English poets. 
There was a dramatic vein about it, however, or the player woxild not 
have advised the bard to convert his poem into a play. The lad 
excused himself. He feared encountering either the law of the drama or 
the taste of the town ; and Betterton left him to his own unfettered vray. 
The actor lived to see that the boy was the better judge of bis own 
powers, for young Pope produced bis Essay on Criticism the year before 
Betterton died. A few years kter the poet rendered any possible 
fulfilment of the player's counsel impossible, by dropping the manuscript 
of Alqander into the fiames. Atterbury had less esteem for this work 
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tbaa BQ^tortpn. I am not aoiTy yoor Aloante i» burnt,” he nyi, ** bpit 
had 1 known your intenUons I would have interoeded Ibr the first pege, 
and put it, with your leave, among my ourioaities.” 

Popo remembered the player with affbotioii. For some time after 
Betterton's deoeaiie the print-shops abounded with mezzotinto eagmvings 
of his portrait by Kneller. Of this portrait the poet himself esieouted a 
copy, which still exists. His friendly intercourse with the half-mad Irish 
artist, Jcrras, is well knowu. When alone, Pope was the poet; with 
Jervas, and under his instructions, he became an artist,-— in his way ; but 
yet an artist, — ^if a copier of portraits deserve so lofty a name. In 1718, 
he writes to Gay: — You may guess in how uneasy a state I am, when 
every day the performances of others appear more beautiful and excellent, 
and my own more despicable. 1 bave thrown away three Dr. Swifts, each 
of which was once my vanity, two Lady Bridgwaters, a Duchess of Mon- 
tague, half a dozen Earls, and one Knight of the Garter." He perfooted, 
however, and kept his portrait of Betterton, fi'om ICneller, which passed 
into the collection of his friend Murray, and which is now in that of 
Murray’s descendant, the Earl of Mansfield. 

Knoller's portrait of Betterton is enshrined among goodly company at 
pi inccly Knowlc — the patrimony of the Sackvihes. It is there, with that 
of his fellow-actor, Mohun ; his friend, Dryden ; and his great successor, 
Gariick ; — the latter being the work of lte 3 aiolds. The grand old 
Kentish Hall is a fitting place for such a brotherhood. The first of the 
Bails of Dorset of the Sackvillc line was the most daring of poets as well 
as the most prudent of financiers It was his descendant, the sixth 
Earl, who found Prior a waiting-lad in a cofi^eo-house, and gave him to 
literature; and it was for him, Doiset, the grace of courts, the Muses* 
pride," that Kneller executed this portrait of Betterton. 

This master of his art had tho greatest esteem for a silent and attentive 
audience. It was easy, he used to say, for any player to rouse the house, 
but to subdue it, render it rapt, and hushed to, at the most, a murmur, 
was work for an artist ; and in such efiects no one approached him. And 
yet the rage of Othello was more “ in his line ’* than the tenderness of 
Castalio ; but he touched the audience in his rage. Harris competed 
with him for a brief period, but if he ever excelled him it was only in 
very light comedy. The dignity and earnestness of Betterton were so 
notorious and so attractive that people flocked only to hear him speak a 
prolcgu^y while brother actors Iroked on, admired, and despaired. 

Age, trials, infirmity never damped his ardour. Even ai^ry and un- 
successful authors, who ndled against the playemwho had brought th^ 
dramas to grief, made exception of Betterton. He was always ready, 
always perfect, always anxious to efiect the utmost within his power. 
Among the foremost of his merits may be noticed bis freedom ftx>m all 
jealousy, and his willingness to assist others up the height which be had 
himself surmounted. That he played Basaauio to Doggett's Shyloi^ is 
perhaps not saying much by way of iilustiation; but that he acted Hoxario 
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tt> PoWdl^H Lothtofo; that lie gave up tfui^ter (AmpMtfyon) and Talentiiie, 
twt) of Ilia otiginal parts, to Wilks, and efven yieldied Ol^^llo, one of the 
most elaborate and exquisite of his " presentments ^ to Thurmond, are 
jfoir instances in point. When &owman introduced 3i^n|f Barton Booth 
to ** did Thomas,^ the latter trelcomed him heartily, and after seeing his 
Maximus, in ** Valentinian,*' recognized in him his Successor. At that 
moment the town, speculating on ^e detnise of their fktourite, had j^less 
discernment. The^ did not know whether Verbruggen, wlift his Voice 
like a cracked drum, or idle Bowel, with his lazy might 

aspire to the sovereignty ; but they t^ere idotir to believe^ in who 
was not the only young actor who was shaded In the setting glories of the 
vtin of the English theatre. 

Wlien Colley Cibber first appeared before a London audience he was 
a ** volunteer *’ who went in for practice; and he had the misfortune, on 
one occasion, to put the great master out, by some error on his own part. 
Betterton subsequently inquired the young man’s name, and the amount 
of his salary ; and hearing that the former was Cibber, and that, as yet, 
hexo<2eived nothing, “ Put him down ten shillings a-week,’* said Betterton, 
“andTorfeit him five.” Colley was delighted. It was placing his foot on 
the first round of the ladder ; and his respect for “ Mr. Betterton ’* was 
unbounded. Indeed there were fow who did not pay him some homage. 
The King himself delighted to honour him. Charles, James, Queen Mary, 
and Queen Anno, sent him assurances of their admiration; but King 
William admitted him to a private audience, and when the patentees of 
Drury Lane were, through lack of general patronage, suggesting the 
expediency of a reduction of salaries, great Nassau placed in the hands of 
Betterton the licence which freed him from the thraldom of the Drury 
tyrants, and authorised him to open the second theatre erected in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Next to his most sacred Majesty, perhaps the most formidable 
personage in the kingdom, in the eyes of the actors, was the Lord Cham- 
berlain, who was master of the very lives of the performers, having the 
absolute control of the stage, whereby they lived. This potentate, how- 
ever, seemed ever to favour Betterton. When unstable yet usefUl Bowel 
Suddenly abandoned Drury Lane, to join the company in Lincolh’s Inn 
Fields, the Chamberlain did not deign to notice the offence ; but when, all 
as suddenly, the capricious and unreliable Bowel abandoned the house in 
the Fields, and betook himself again to that in the Lane — the angry Lord 
Chamberlain SCnt a “ messenger ” after him to his lodgings, and clapped 
the ofihnding Thespian, for a couple of days, in the Gate House. 

While Bowel was with Betterton, the latter produced the “Fair 
Penitent,” by Rowe, Mrs. Barry being the Oalista. When tbe dead body 
of Lothario was lying decently covered oU the stage, Powers dresser, 
Warren, lay there for his master, who, requiring the services of the man 
in his dressing room, and not remembering where he was, called aloud for 
him so repeatedly, and at length so angrily, that Warren leaped up in a 
fright and ran from the stage. His cloak, however, had got hooked to 
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t)i«r, and this dragged after him, sweeidng down, as he dashed off 
in his confuidon, table, lam|fs, books, bones, and ttpsetting the astounded 
Calista herself. Inextinguishable laughter eonvUlied the audience, but 
Betterton’s reverence ibr the dignity of tragedy Iras Shocked, ahd he 
stopped the piece in its fhll ciruer of success, Until the town Had ceased to 
think of Warren’s escapade. 

I know of but one man who has spoken of Betterton at all dlsj^ag- 
ingly — old Anthony Aston. But even that selilsh eynie is conifthtiCed so 
to modify his censure, as to convert it into praise. When Bcttertoh was 
approaching threescore years abd ten, Anthoby Could hate wished ilutt ho 
Would have resigned ^e port Of Hamlet to some young actor who might 
have j 9 Sfscnated, though,** mark the distinction, “ fto^ have acted it hetkr,*' 
Aston^s grounds for his wish are So many justifica^ons of BetteHon ; “ fbr,” 
says Anthony, when ho threw himself at Ophelia’s fhet, he ajlpeared a 
little too grave for a young student just ftoth the University of Witten- 
berg.*’ “ His repartees,” Anthony thinks, were more those of a philo- 
sopher than the sporting dashes of young Hamlet ; ” as if Hamlet were 
not the gravest of Students, and the most philosophical of young Danes I 
Aston caricatures the aged actor only again to commend him. lie depre- 
ciates the figure which time had touched, magnifies the defects, registers 
the lack of power, and the slow sameness of action; hints at a little 
remains of paralysis, and at gout in the now thick legs, profanely utters 
the Words “fat” and “ clumsy,” and suggests that the face is “ slightly 
pock-moikcd.” But we are therewith told that his air was serious, 
venerable, and majestic; and that though his voice was “low and 
grumbling, he could turn it by an artful climax which enforced an 
universal attention even ftom the fops and orange-girls.” Cibber declares 
that there was such enchantment in his voice alone, the multitude no 
more cared for sense in the words he spoke, “than our musical con- 
noisseurs think it essential in the celebrated airs of an Italian Opera.” 
Again, he says, “ Could how Betterton spoke be as easily known as what 
he spoke, then might you see the Muse of Shakspeare in her triumph.” 
“ I never,” says honest Colley, “ heard a line in tragedy come from Bettev- 
totif wherein my judgment, my ear, and my imagination were not fully 
satisfied, which, since his time, I cannot equally say of any one actor 
whatsoever.” This was written in 1740, the year before little David took 
up the rich inheritance of “ old Thomas ’’-—whose “ Hamlet,” However, 
the later actor could hardly have equalled. The next great pleasure to 
seeing Betterton’s “ Hamlet’* is to read Cibber's masterly ansdysis of it. 
A couple of lines reveal to us the leading principle of his “ Brutus : ” 
“ When the Betterton-Brutus,” says Colley, “ was provoked in his dispute 
with Cassius, his spirit flew only to his eye ; his steady look alone sup- 
plied that terror which he disdained an intemperance in his voice should 
rise to.” In his least effective characters, he, with an exception already 
noted, excelled all other actors ; but in characters such as “ Hamlet ” and 
“ Othello ” he excelled himself. Cibber never beheld his equal for at 
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jetittt iwcHand-thirtj years after Betterton's death, when, in 1741, court 
Vnd city, with doctors of divinity and enthusiastic bishops, were hurrying 
to Goodman's Fields, to witness the Bichard *' of the ga^tlema^ fyont^ 
Ipswich, named Garrick. ^ 

During the long career of Betterton he played at Drury Lane, Dorset 
Gardens, Lincoln’s Inn Fields (in both theatres), and at the Opera-house 
in the Haymarket. The highest salary awarded to this great master of 
his art was five pounds per week, which included one pound by way of 
pension to his wife, after her retirement in 1694. In consideration of his 
merits, he was allowed to take a benefit in the season of 1708-9, when 
the actor had an ovation. In money for admission ho received, indeed, 
only seventy-six pounds ; but in complimentary guineas, he took home 
with him to Bussell Street 4oOL more. The terms in which the 
Taller spoke of him living, — the tender and afiectionate, manly and 
heart-stirring passages in which the same writer bewailed him when 
dead, — are eloquent and enduring testimonies of the greatness of an actor 
who was the glory of our stage, and of the worth of a man whose loss cost 
his sorrowing widow her reason. “ Dccus tt Dolors “The grace and 
the grief of the theatre.'’ It is well applied to him who laboured inces- 
santly, lived irreproachably, and died in harness, universally esteemed and 
regretted. He was the jewel of the English stage ; and I never think of 
him, and of some to whom his example was given in vain, without saying, 
with Overbuiy, I value a worthy actor by the corruption of some few of 
the quality, as I would do gold in the ore : I should not mind the dross, 
but the purity of the metal.” 

The feeling of the English public towards Betterton is in strong con- 
trast with that of the French towards their great actor, Baron. Both men 
grew old in the public service, but both were not treated with equal 
respect in the autumn of that service. Betterton, at seventy, was upheld 
by general esteem and crowned by general applause. When Baron, at 
seventy, was playing “ Nero,” the Paris pit audience, longing for novelty, 
hissed him as he came down the stage. The fine old player calmly crossed 
his arms, and looking his rude assailants in the face, exclaimed, “ Ungrate- 
ful pit 1 *twas I who taught you ! ” That was the form of Baron’s exit ; 
and Clairon was as crueliy driven from the scene when her dimming eyes 
failed to etir the audience with the old, strange, and delicious terror. In 
other guise did the English public part with their old friend and servant} 
the noble actor, fittingly described in the licence granted to him by King 
William, as ** Thomas Betterton, Gentleman.” 
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OK A PEAL OF BELLS. 


S some bells in.a church 
hard hy are making a 
great holiday clanging 
in the summer after" 
noon, 1 am reminded 
somehow of a July 
day, a garden, and a 
great clanging of bells 
years and years ago, 
on the very day when 
George IV. was crowned. 
I remember a little boy 
lying in that garden, 
reading his first novel. 
It was called the Scottish 
Chiefs. The little boy 
(who is now ancient and 
not little) read this book in the summer-house of his great grandmamma. 
She was eighty years of age then. A most lovely and picturesque old 
lady, with a long tortoiseshell cane, with a little pufiT, or tour, of snow white 
(or was it powdered 7) hair under her cap, with the prettiest little black 
velvet slippers and high heels you ever saw. She had a grandson, a lieu- 
tenant in the navy ; son of her son, a captain in the navy ; grandson of 
her husband, a captain in the navy. She lived for scores and scores of 
years in a dear little old Hampshire town inhabited by the wives, widows, 
^u^ters of navy captains, admirals, lieutenants. Dear me! Don’t I 
remember Mrs. Duval, widow of Admiral Duval ; and the Miss Dennets 
at the Great House at the other end of the town, Admiral Dennet’s 
daughters; and the Miss Barrys, the late Captain Barry’s daughters ; and 
the good old Miss Maskews, Admiral Maskews’ daughter ; and that dear 
little Miss Norval, and the kind Miss Bookers, one of whom married 
Captain, now Admiral, Sir Henry Excellent, K.G.B. ? Far, fiiT away into 
the phst I look and seek the little town with its friendly glimmer. That 
town waa so like a novel of Miss Austin’s that I wonder was idie bom and 
bred thore? No, we should have known, and the good old ladies would 
have pronounced her to be a little idle thing, occn^ed with her iil]|y 
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bookfl and neglecting her houeckeeping. There were other toT^xui in 
England, no doubt, where dwelt the widows and wives of other navj 
captains, where they tattled, loved each other, and quarrelled; talked 
about Betty, the maid, and her fine ribbons, indeed I Took their dish of 
tea at six, played at qUadHlIe every night till ten, wheh there was a little 
bit of supper, after which Betty came with the lanthorn ; and next day 
came, and next, and next, and so forth, until a day arrived when tlic 
lanthorn was out, when Betty came no more ; all that little company sank 
to rest under the daisies, whither some folks will presently follow them. 
How did they live to be so old, those good people ? Moi qui vous park, 

1 perfectly recollect old Mr. Gilbert, who had been to sea with Captain 
Cook ; and Captain Cook, as you justly observe, dear miss, quoting out 
of your Manqnall'a Questions, was uttfifdercd by the natives of Oivhyhee, 
anno 1779. Ah I don’t you rcmetiib^t his picture* standing on the Sea- 
shore, in tights and gaiters, with a fhUskefe in his hand, pointing to his 
people not to fire from the boats, whiltl tattooed savage is going to 

stab him in the back? Do&^t Jfcftt l^ttlKtlher boutid dancing 

before him and the other officers at the great Dildkidb) ball f l>on’t you 
know that Cook was at the siege of Quebec, yrlih ike Wolfe, 

who fought under the Duke of Cumberland, whoab ^oy^l fttkeT was a 
distinguished officer at Kaniillics, before he ooffittUlnded in obief at 
Dottingen ? Huzzay I Give it thorn, my ItGi i My toie it down ? Then 
1 know I shall not lUn away. Bo the run ? then I die content. 

Stop. Wo ! Quo me rapis ? My Pegtoui il galkl{ii% o^* goodneu knows 
where, like his Majesty’s charger at l>etlffigen» 

How do thqse rich historical and personal reminiscences come out of 
the subject at present in hand ? What is that subject, by the way ? My 
dear friend, if you look rif the last essaykin (though you may leave it alone, 
and I shall not be in the least surprised or offended), if you look at the last 
paper where the writer imagines Athos and Porthos, Dalgetiy and Ivanhoe, 
Amelia and Sir Charles Grandison, Don Quixote and Sir Bogcr, walking , 
in at the garden- window, you will at once perceive that Novels and their 
heroes and heroines are our present subject of disooiirse, into which w6 will 
presmitly plunge. Are you one of us, dear sir, and do you loVe novel - 
reading ? To be reminded of your first novel will surely be a pleasure to 
you. Hush ! I never read quite to the end of my first, the Scottish Chiefs. 

1 couldn’t. I petopbd in an alarmed flirtive manner at some of the closing 
pages. Mies Porter, like a kind dear tender-hearted creature, would not 
have Wallace’s head chopped off at the end of Vol. V. She made him die 
in prison,* and if I remember right (protesting I have not read the book for 
forty-two or three years), Robert BrUcc made a speech to his soldiers, in 


* I find, <m reference to the novel, that Sir William died on ffie sedR^ not in 
prison. His lest words were, " * My prayer is heanL Life’s cord is cat by heaven. 

Hcknl Helen 1 May heaven preserve my coontiy, and * Me stopped. Befell. 

And with that mighty shock the se&fibld shook to its foundation.’* 
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which he said, ” And fiannockhnni ehall equal Oanihti^eMeth.'^ * But I 
repeat, I could not read the end of the fifth roluine of that dear delightful 
book for crying. Good heavens I It was as sad, as sad aa going back to 
school. 

The glorioue Scott cycle of romanced came to me some four or five years 
afterwards; and I think boys of our year were apooially fbrtunate in 
coming upon those delightful books at that special time when We could 
best enjoy them. Oh, that sunshiny bench on half*holidflfyS, Witti ClJdver- 
house or Ivanhoe for a companion 1 I have remarked of very thte doys 
some little men in a great state of delectation over the romances of Captain 
Mayne Beid, and Gustave Aimard’s Prairie and Indian Stories, and 
during occasional holiday visits, lurking off to bed with the volume under 
their arms. But are those Indians and warriors so terrible as our Indians 
and warriors were ? (I say, are they f Young gentlemen, mind, 1 do not 
say they are not.) But as an Oldster 1 caU be heartily thankful for the 
novels of the 1~10 Geo. IV., let us say, and so downward to a period not 
unremote. Let us see ; ihcre is, first, dtlr deaV Scott. Whom do I love in 
the works of that dear old milster ? Amd— 

The Baron of Bradwardlne, and Fergus. (Captain Wavorley is certainly 
very mild.) 

Amo Ivanhoe ; LOCKSLEY ; the Templar. 

Amo Quentin Durward, and specially Quentin’s uncle, who brought 
the Boar to bay. I forget the gentleman’s name. 

I have never cared for the Master of Ravenswnod, or fotohed his hat 
out of the water Since he dropped it there when I last met him (circa 
1825). 

Amo Saladin and the Scotch knight in the Taliiman. The Sultan 
best. 

Amo Clav£r!ious1!. 

Amo Major Daloettv. Delightful major 1 To think of him is to 
desire to jump up, run to the book, and get the Volume dotm from the 
shelf. About all those heroes of Scott, what a manly blootn there is, and 
honourable modesty I They are not at all heroic. They seem to blush 
^ao1llehow in their position of hero, and Os it were to say, Since it must 
be done, here goes I *' They ate handsome, modest, upright, simple, 

♦ The remark of Brace (which I pretest I had not read for fhriy-two years), I 
find to be SB follows Whea this was uttered hy the iSn glinh bemlds; Brace Uiniod 
to Buthven, with sa heroic smile, * liet him come, my bravo bsroas ! and he 
find that BanDoebbum shall page with Cambaskenneth ! In the same amiable 
audior*s fitmoos noVsl of Ithdda^ o/ WaVsam, there is more ciying than in any 
novel I ever remembeV to have read. Sec, for example, the last page. * * ** Wo- 
poble of speaking, Tfaaddens led hia wife back to her carriage. • * IlisteaagnShed 
out in spite of himself and mingling wirii hen, poorsd thoee thofiks, those 
of animated approbation through her heart, which made it even ache with ev rfifiis of 
happiness.” * ^ And a sentence Or two farther, « Eosoinako did bless him, and 
embalmed the benedltitlon with h slxowet of tears.” 
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couragcotiR, not too clever. If I 'were a mother (which is absurd)| I 
should like to be motlicr-in-law to several young men of the Waltcr- 
Scott^hero sort. 

Much as 1 like those most unassuming, manly, unpretending gentle- 
men, I have to own that I think the heroes of another writer, via. 

LEATHEn-STOCKINO, 

Uncas, 

Hardheaht, 

Tom Coffin, 

are quite the equals of Scott^a men ; perhaps Leather-stocking is better 
than- any one in “ Scott's lot.’* La Longue Carabine is one of the great 
prize-men of fiction. He ranks with your Uncle Toby, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, Falstafif — heroic figures, all — ^American or British, and the artist 
has deserved well of his country who devised them. 

At school, in my time, there was a public day, when the boys’ rela- 
tives, an examining bigwig or two from the universities, old school- 
fellows, and so forth, came to the place. The boys were all paraded ; prizes 
were administered ; each lad being in a new suit of clothes — and magni- 
ficent dandies, 1 promise you, some of us were. Oh, the chubby cheeks, 
clean collars, glossy new raiment, beaming faces, glorious in youth— 
tueri caelum — bright with truth, and mirth, and honour ! To see a hun- 
dred boys marshalled in a chapel or old haU ; to hear their sweet fresh 
voices when they chant, and look in their brave calm faces; 1 say, does 
not the sight and sound of them smite you, somehow, with a pang of 
exquisite kindness? .... Well. As about boys, so about Novelists. 
I fancy the boys of Parnassus School all paraded. I am a lower boy 
myself in that academy. I like our fellows to look well, upright, gentle- 
manlike. There is Master Fielding — ^he with the black eye. What a 
magnificent build of a boy ! There is Master Scott, one of the heads of 
the school. Did you ever see the fellow more hearty and manly? 
Yonder lean, shambling, cadaverous lad, who is always borrowing money, 
telling lies, leering after the housemaids, is Master Laurence Sterne— 
a bishop’s grandson, and himself intended for the Church; for shame, you 
little reprobate I But what a genius the follow has 1 Let him have a 
sound flogging, and as soon as the young scamp is out of the whipping- 
room, give him a gold medal. Such would be my practice if 1 were 
Doctor Biroh, and master of the school. 

Let us drop this school metaphor, this birch and all pertaining thereto. 
Our subject, I beg leave to remind the reader's humble servant, is novel 
heroes and heroines. How do you like your heroes, ladies 7 Gentlemen, 
what novel heroines do you prefer? When 1 set this essay going, I sent 
the above question to two of the most kveterate novel-readen of iny 
acquaintance. The g^itleman refers me to Miss Austen; the lady says 
Athos, Guy Livingston, and (patdon my rosy blushes) Ootonel Rsmoi:^, 
and owns that in youth die was very much in love with Valanoourt. 
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Vaknoourt, and who wae he ? cry ihe yottog people* Valancourt, my 
dears, was the hero of one of the most famoua romanoes which ever was 
published in this countiy. The beau^ and elegance of Yalanoourt made 
your young grandmammas' gentle hearts to beat with respectfU sympathy. 
He and his gloxy have passed away. Ah, woe is me that the glory of 
novels diould ever decay; that dust should gather round them on the 
shelves ; that the annual cheques from Messieurs the pubH^tem should 
dwindle, dwindle 1 Inquire at Mudie's, or the London Libmiy, lAe 
asks for the Mifiteriet of Udolpho now? Have not even the MytUriet of 
Paris ceased to frighten ? Alas, our novels are but for a season ; and I 
know characters wliom a painful modesty forbids me to mention, who idiaU 
go to limbo along with Vdlancourf and I>oricourtf and Tkaddeua af 
Warsaw. 

A dear old sentimental friend, with whom I discoursed on the subject 
of novels yesterday, said that her favourite hero was Lord Orville, in 
Evelina^ that novel which Doctor Johnson loved so. I took down the 
book from a dusty old crypt at a club, where Mrs. Barbauld’s novelists 
repose : and this is the kind of thing, ladies and gentlemen, in which your 
ancestors found pleasure : — 

And here, whilst I was looking for the books, I was followed by Lord 
Orville. He shut the door after he came in, and, approaching mo with a 
look of anxiety, said, * Is this true, Miss Anville — are you going ?* 

* I believe so, my lord,’ said I, still looking for the books. 

“ * So suddenly, so unexpectedly : must I lose you V 

« < No great loss, my lord,’ said I, endeavouring to speak cheerfully. 

* Is it possible,’ said lie, gravely, * Miss Anville can doubt my 
sincerity?’ 

“ ‘ I can’t imagine,’ cried I, ‘ what Mrs, Scl^vyn has done with those 
books.’ 

“ ‘ Would to heaven,’ continued he, ‘ I might flatter myself you would 
allow mo to prove it I ' 

“ * I must run upstairs,’ cried I, greatly confused, ^ and ask what she 
has done with them.’ 

“ *• You are going then,’ cried he, taking my hand, * and you give me 
not the smallest hope of any return I Will you not, my too lovely 
friend, will you not teach me, with fortitude like your own, to support 
your absence ?’ 

* My lord,’ cried I, endeavouring to disengage my liand, * pray let 
me go 1 ’ 

* 1 will,’ cried he, to my inexpressible conflision, dropping on one 
knee, * if you wish me to leave you.’ 

***Oh, my lord,’ exclaimed I, *rise, 1 beseech you; rise* Surely 
your lordship is not so cruel as to mock me*’ 

i Mock you 1 ’ repeated he earnestly, * no, I revete you. 1 esteem 
and admire you above all human beings 1 You ore the friend to whom 
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txqr ftral in ftMaohed, aa to its better baif. Toi; are tM inofi #iaii|ble» the 
met perfect of women; and you axe dearer to me than lapguege baa the 
power of teUing.* 

" I attempt not to describe mj senpatioas at that momwtt ; 1 ecaroe 
breathed; 1 doubted if I existed; the blood ibrsooh my obeeka, and my 
teet refused to sustain me. Lord Orville hfatily rising supported nm to a 
chair upon which I sank almost lifeless. 

** I cannot write the scene that followed, though every word is 
engraven on my heart ; but his protestations, his expressions, were too 
flattering for repetition ; nor would he, in spite of my repeated efforts to 
leave him, suffer me to escape ; in id^ort, my dear sir, I was not proof 
against his solicitations, and he drew from me the most sacred secret of 
my heart 1 ” * 

Other people may not much like this extract, madam, from your 
favourite novel, but when you come to read it, you will like it. I suspect diut 
when you read that book which you so love, you read it d dews. Did you 
not yourself pass a winter at Bath, when you were the belle of the 
assembly 7 Was there not a Lord Orville in your case too 7 As you 
think of him eleven lustres pass away. You look at him with the bright 
O^OB of those days, and your hero stands before you, the brave, the accom- 
plished, the simple, the true gentleman ; and he makes the most elegant 
of bows to one of the most beautiful young women the world ever saw ; 
and ho leads you out to the cotillon, to the dear, unforgotten music. ^ Hark 
to the horns of Elfand, blowing, blowing 1 £onn9 vkilUf ybu remember 
theii' melody, and your heart-strings thrill with it stilh 


• Contrast tlu'* old perfumed, powdered D’Arblay conversation with the picsent 
modern talk. If the two 3 ^ouug people wished to hide their emotions now-a-days, and 
express thomsclveB in modest language, the stoiy would run;^ 

“Whilst I was looking for the books, Lord Orville came in. He looked un- 
commonly down in the mouth, os he said : ' Is this true, Miss Anvillo ; ore you going 
to cut ? * 

“ ‘ To absquatulate, Lord Orville,’ said I, still pretending that I was looking for 
the books. 

“ * You're very quick about it,' said he. 

“ ' Guess it's no great loss,' I remarked, as cheerfully as I could. 

“ * You don’t think I'm chaffing ? ’ said Orville, with much emotion. 

“ ‘ What boa Mrs. Solwyn done with the books ? ' I went on. 

“ ‘ What, going ? ' said he, * and going for good ? I wish I was such a good-plucked 
one as yon, Miss Anvillc,'" &c. 

The oonvoimtion, you perceive, might be easily written down to this key i on^ if 
the hero and heroine wore modem, they would not bo snfiTerod to go through their 
dialogue on stilts, but would converse in the natural graceful way at present ens- 
tomniy. By the way, whnt a strange custom that is in modem lady novelists to 
moke the men bully women I In the time of Moss Porter aird Madame D’Aiblay, 
we have respect, profound bows and enrtsies, gracefhl courtesy from men to women. 
In the time of Miss Bronte, absolute mdeness. Is it tme, mesdames, that you like 
rudeness, and are pleased at being iU-used by man ? 1 oonld point to mofS than one 
lady niQfvitiist who so represonts yon. 




Of Tout bfitOUl h ff l fO ftl*! 1 *Kiiilr >ru M » ift l j w wi MoiMUBUMIt Qott&t do 
la F^re, is my ^^vou^te. I liave r«ad }4m ¥mm ^ wuifift 
with the utmost ooutautmeut of mind. He bee pamed hew mny 

vojumea? Fot(y? Fifty? I wish for my paft ibere iferp % 
more, and would xteTor tire of him teseuing |Kruipnei|i!i imaiebb^ 
and runnlDg scoundrels through the midrift' with hb most 
Ah, Atbos, Porthos, and Aramis, you ate e I tbihb I 

like d'Artagnau in his own memoirs boat. J bought him yes^ SpU4 yeem ago, 
pi ice fivepence, in a little parchment-coTered Colqgne printed TpluflSii, s^ # 
stall in Gray Vinn-lane. Pumas glorifies him and mato a manAfd uf b|iN^ 
if I remember rightly, the original d'Art«^nan was a needy adventinreri 
died in exile veiy early in pouis AlV.*s reign. Did yon ever road the 
Chevalier cPBamenibal ? Pid you ever read the i|s modest 

as a story by Miss pdgeworth ? I thbk of the prodiga) bauquets to whioh 
this Lucullus of a man has invited me, with thanlcs and wonder* To 
what a series of splendid entertainments he has treated me ! Where dqes 
he find the money for these prodigious feasts? They say that all the 
works bearing Dumas's name are not written by him. W^ 7 Does not 
the chief cook have aides under him ? Did not Bubeus's pupila paint on 
his canvases ? Had not Lawrence assistants for his backgrounds 7 For 
myself, being also du miiier^ 1 confess 1 would often like to have a com- 
petent, respectable, and rapid clerk for the business part of my novels ; 
and on his arrival, at eleven o'clock, would say, “Mr. JoneB| if you 
pleasO, the archbishop piuat die this morning in about five pages. Turn 
to article ‘Dropsy’ (or what you will) in EncyclopeDdia. Take care 
there are no medical blunders in his death. Group his daughters, physi- 
cians, and chaplains round him. In Wales’ London, letter B, third shelf, 
you will find an account of Lambeth, and some prints of the place. 
Colour in with local colouring. The daughter will come down, and speak 
to her lover in his wherry at Lambeth Stairs,” &c. &c. Jones (an intelli- 
gent young man) examines the medical, historical, topographical books 
necessary ; his chief points out to him in Jeremy Taylor (fol., London, 
MDGLV.) a few remarks, such as might befit a dear old archbishop deport- 
ing this life. When I come back to dress for d&iner, the archbishop is 
dead on my table in five pages ; medicine, topography, theology, all right, 
and J ones has gone home to his family some hours. Sir Christopher is 
the architect of St. Paul's. He has not laid the stones or carried up the 
mortar. There is a great deal of carpenter’s and joiner’s work in novels 
which surely a smart professional hand might supply. A smart profes- 
sional hand ? I give you my word, there seem to me parts of novels — 
let us say the love-making, the “ business,” the villain in the cupboard, 
and so forth, which I should like to order John Footman to take in hand, 
as I desire him to bring the coals and polish the boots. Ask me indeed 
to pop a robber under a bed, to hide a will which shall be forthcoming in 
due season, or at my time of life to write a namby-pamby love oonv^rsa- 



^ Tfirf# lyiiirt T ffii itfkiiiff if liilnTf 

■ ^' t- |- X 


yt )f^ 

Ibliuih 


i[<#l<l|' f >»«l »y 'twaan* «*%» w 4 » # 4 w 

<^iitf^i0mtlimiaaa0»^, UMpmwuMtmi^l^^iigte 

m‘m iot M^tn i Mfci Hi larihflt vm «l|j|»T > ^o't 

Iwilr Abo^ otibar 'AititeM* bttt H t imBA’** Jtoini mmtt Jt eia : if 1 

iNrtM k la^tfis ftm I i« 

Olitelai 10 . Toti ItiiW 1 «m aadi » cgrnft) . 

<1%# «aitor mt 0a t!ort0^ yiMi60 teiMtar 

iike lua predecevor, but a maa of itim lUMbttion) ifi0 only allow 
theae bamleas papeia to run to a oezt<^ length. But $» tiiia reto J 
ihoald gladly have prattled orar half a ^heet more, and hava dieeourec^ 
on laaay heroea and heroines of novels irhom ibnd memoiy bringi back 
to ina. Of iheee books 1 have been a ^^ent ttndenft from those early 
days, which are raeoeded at the commtuiDement of this little essay. Oh, 
dtlWitfril novelSi w^ remembered I <Mk, novelsi eweet and delicious as 
tegi^beny open^terts of budding boyhood! Do I forget M night 
JWHpifini (when we under-boys were sent to bed) h;tpi||p^a« my 
cupboard to read one little half page mgre of my dear fiMt — and 

down eame the monitor^a diedonary upon my head 1 daughter 

of Isiao of Yor k^ l have loved thee fi»ithiully Ibv years ! Thou 
wort 'twenty yean bid (say) and 1 but twelve lUMf i knew thee. At 
sixty odd, love, most of the ladies of thy Orient lost the bloom 

of youth, and bulged beyond the line of beauty | 
young and frur, and I will do battle with any 
thy frux name. 


Jthou art ever 
who assails 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Dying Message. 

Romola arrived at tlie entrance 
of San Marco aho found ono of the 
Frati waiting there in expectation of 
her arrival. Monna Brigida retired 
into the adjoining church, and 
Romola was conducted to the door 
of the chaptcr-houso in the outer 
cloister, whither the invalid had 
bein conveyed; no woman being 
allowed admission beyond this pre- 
cinct. 

When the door opened, tiie 
subdued external light blending 
•with that of two tapeis placed be- 
hind a truckle-bed, showed the 
emaciated face of Fra Luca, with 
the tonsured crown of golden hair 
above it, and •with deep sunken 
hazel eyes, fixed on a small cru- 
cifix which he held before him. 
He was propped up into nearly a sitting posture ; and Romola was just 
conscious, as slic threw aside her veil, that there was another monk stand- 
ing by the bed, with the black cowl drawn over his head, and that he 
moved toivaids the door as she entered; just conscious that in the back- 
ground there was a crucified form rising high and pale on the frescoed 
wall, and pale faces of sorrow looking out fi‘oiu It below. 
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The next moment her eyes met Fra Luca’s as they looked up at her 
from the crucifix, and she was absorbed in that pang of recognition which 
identified this monkish emaciated form with the image of her fair young 
brother. 

“ Dino I " she said, in a voice like a low cry of pain. But she did not 
bend towards him ; she held herself erect, and paused at two yards’ dis- 
tance from him. There was an unconquerable repulsion for her in that 
monkish aspect ; it seemed to her the brand of the dastardly undutifulness 
whieli had left her fatlier desolate — of the grovelling superstition which 
could give such undutifulness the name of piety. Her father, wliose 
proud sincerity and simplicity of life had nnide him one of the few frank 
pagans of his time, had brought her up with a silent ignoring of any 
claims the Cliurch could have to regulate the belief and action of beings 
with a cultivated reason; the Church, in her niiiul, belonged to that 
actual life of the mixed multitude fiom which they had always lived 
apart, and she had no ideas that could render her brother’s course an 
object of any oilier feeling than iiicurioii.^, indignant contempt. Yet the 
loviiigness of Roniola’s soul had clung to that imagt‘ in the past, and while 
she stood rigidly aloof, there was u yearning search in her eyes fur some- 
thing too faintly discernible. 

But there was no corresponding emotion in the flicc of the monk. He 
looked at the little sister returned to him in licr full womanly beauty, with 
the far-off gaze of a revisiting spirit. 

“My sister 1" he said, with feeble and interrupted but yet distinct 
utterance, “ it is well thou hast not longer delayed to come, for I have a 
message to deliver to thee, and my time is short.” 

lioniola took u step nearer : the message, she thought, would be ono 
of uHeclioiiato penitence to her father, and her heart began to open. 
Nothing could wipe out the long yeai’S of desertion; but the culprit, 
looking back on those years with the sense of irremediable wrong com- 
mitted, would call forth pity. Now, at the last, there would bo under- 
standing and forgiveness. Dino would pour out some natural filial feeling; 
he would ask questions about his father’s blindness — how rapid’y it had 
come on ? how the long dark days had been filled ? what the lilb was 
now in the home where he himself hud been nourished ? — and the last 
message from the dying lips would be one of tenderness and regret. 

liomola,” Fra Luca began again, “ I have had a tisioli concerning 
thee. Thrice 1 liave had it in the last two months : each time it has been 
clearer. Therefore I came from Fiesole, deeming it a message from Heaven 
that I was bound to deliver. And I gather d promise of mercy to thee in 
this, that my breath is preserved in order to ” 

The difficult breathing which continually interrupted him would not 
let him finish the sentence. 

Bomola had felt her heart chilling again. It w^as a vision, then, this 
message — one of those visions slie had so often heard her father allude to 
with bitterness. Her indignation rushed to her lips. 
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“Dino, I thought you had some words to send to my father. You 
forsook him when liis sight was failing; you made his life very dcFolale. 
Have you never cared al)out that ? never rc'pented ? AVhat is this religion 
of yours, that places visions before natural duties ? ” 

The deep-sunken hazel eyes turned slowly towards her, and rested 
upon her in silence for some moments, as if he were meditating whether he 
should answer her. 

“ No,” he said at last; speaking, as before, in a low passionless tone, ns 
if his voice were that of some spirit not lianian, speaking through dying 
human organs. “ No ; 1 have nevtri (‘pouted fleeing from the stilling poison- 
breath of sin tliat amis hot and thick around me, and threult'ned to steal 
over my aen8(‘S like besotting wim . My lather could not lu'ar the voice 
that eallod me night and day ; hi* knew nothing ol‘ the demon-tempters 
that tried to drag me back from following it. My l.ilhor has lived amidst 
human sin and Tm.sery without believing jii them: ho has been like one 
])usy j)icking shining stones in a mine, wdiile there was a world dying of 
league above him. I spoke, but he listened with scorn. I told him the 
studies he wished me to live for were cither childish trifling — dead toys — 
or else they must be made warm and living by pulses that beat to worldly 
ambitions and fleshly lusts : for worldly ambitions and fleslily lusts made 
all the substance of the jioetry and history lie wanted me to bend my eyes 
on continually.” 

“lias not my father led a pure and noble life, then?” liomola burst 
forth, unable to hear in silence this implied accusation against her father. 
“He has sought no worldly honours ; he lias been truthful ; he has denied 
himself all luxuries; he has lived like one of the ancient sages. lie never 
wished you to live for worldly ambitions and fleslily lusts ; he wished you 
to live as he himself has done, according to the purest maxima of philo- 
Bojjliy, in which he brought you up.” 

liomola spoke jiartly by rote, as all ardent and sympathetic young 
creatures do; but she spoke with intense belief. The pink flush was in 
her face, and she quivered from head to foot. Her brother was again slow 
to answer; looking at her passionate face with strange passionless eyes. 

“What were the maxims of philosophy to me ? TJicy told me to be 
strong, when I felt myself weak ; when 1 was ready, like tlie blessed Saint 
Benedict, to roll myself among thorns, and court smarting wounds as a 
deliverance from temptation. For the Divine love liad sought me, and 
penetrated me, and created a great need in me ; like a seed that wants room 
to grow. 1 had been brought up in carelessness of the true faitli ; 1 had 
not studied the doctrines of our religion; but it seemed to take possession 
of me like a rising flood. I felt that there vras a life of perfect love and 
purity for the soul; in whicli there would be no uneasy hunger after 
pleasure, no tormenting questions, no fear of suffering. Before I knew 
the history of the saints, 1 had a foreshadowing of their ecstasy. For the 
same truth had penetrated even into pagan philosophy ; that it is a bliss 
within the reach of man to die to mortal needs, and live in the life of God 
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as the Unseen Perfectness. But to attain that I must forsake the ivorld: 
I must liave no afToction, no hope, that wedded me to that which passeth 
away ; I must live* with my fellow-beings only as human, souls related 
to tlie eternal unseen life. That need was urging me continually: it came 
over me in visions when my mind fell away weary from the vain words 
which rc'cord the passions of dead men ; it came over me after I had been 
tempted into sin, and turned away with loathing from the scent of the 
ern]>tied cup. And in visions I saw the meaning of the Crucifix.” 

lie paused, brcatliing hard for a minute or two : but Romola was not 
prompted to speak again. It was useless for her mind to attempt any 
contact with the mind of this unearthly brother : as useless as for her 
hand to try and grasp a shadow, lie went on as soon as his heaving cheat 
was (piieter. 

“ 1 felt whom I must follow : but I saw that even ninong the servants 
of the Cross who professed to have renounced the world, my soul would be 
stifled with the himoa of hypocrisy, and lust, and pride. God had not 
chosen me, as he chose Saint Dominic and Saint Francis, to wrestle with 
evil in the church and in the world. lie called upon me to flee : I took 
the sacred vows and I fled — fleil to lauds where danger and scorn jind want 
bore me coiitinualiy, like angels, to repose on tlic bosom of God. I have 
lived the life of a hermit, 1 have ministered to pilgrims; but my task has 
been short: the veil has worn very thin that divides me from my ever- 
lasting rest. 1 came back to Florence that ” 

“ Dino, you did want to know if rny father was alive,” interrupted 
Romola, the picture of that suffering life touching her again with the desire 
for union and forgiveness. 

“ that before I die I might urge others of our brethren to study the 

Eastern tongues, as 1 had not done, and go out to greater ends than I did, 
and I find them already bent on the work. And since I came, Romola, I 
have felt that 1 was sent partly to thee — not to renew the bonds of earthly 
affection, but to d( liver the heavenly warning conveyed in a vision. For 
I have had that vision tlirice. And through all the years since fust the 
Divine voice called me, while I was yet in the world, I ha\e been 
taught and guided by visions. For in the ])ainful linking together of 
our waking thoughts 'vve can never be suie that we have not mingled our 
own error with the light we have ]>rayod for; but in visions and dreams wc 
are passive, and our souls arc as an instrument in the Divine hand. There- 
Ibre listen, and speak not again — for the lime is short.” 

Romola’s minil recoiled strongly from listening to this vision. Her 
indignation had subsided, but it was only because she had felt the distance 
between her brother and herself widening. But while Fra Luca was 
speaking, the figure of another monk had entered, and again stood on the 
other side of the bed, with the cowl drawn over his head. 

“ Kneel, my daughter, I'or the Angel of Death is present, and waits 
while the mes-sage of heaven is delivered ; bend thy pride before it Is bent 
for tbcc by a yoke of iron," said a strong rich voice, starthngly in contrast 
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witli Fra Luca’s. The tone was not that of imperious command, hut of 
quiet self-possession and assurance of the right, blended with benignity. 
Jtomolfi, vibrating to the sound, looked round at the ligurc on the opposite 
side of the bed. llis face was hardly discernible under the shadow of the 
cowl, and her e^ os fell at once on his hands, Avhich Avere folded across his 
breast and Jay in relief on the edge of his hlaek mantle. They liad a 
marked physiognomy Avliieh cnfoi'ced the in/luence of the voice: they were 
very beautiful and alnioat of transparent delicacy, llomolu’s disposition to 
rebel against command, doubly active in the pn'seneo of monks, Avliom she 
had lici'n tanglit to de^pise, Avould h.'ive fixed itself on any repulsive detail 
as a point of support. But the face A\as hidden, and the hands .seemed to 
have an appeal in them against all hardness. The next moment the right 
hand took the crucifix to relieve tlm fliligued gvisp of Fni Luca, and the 
left touched his lips Avith a Avet sponge Avliich lay near. Jn the act of 
bending, the coavI was pu^lietl back, and the features of the mouk liad the 
full light of the tapers on them. They Avere very marked features, such as 
lend themselves to popular descrii.tion. There Av.is the high arched nose, 
tlie prominent under lip, tlie coronet of thick dark hair above the brow, 
all seeming to tell of energy and j)a=sion ; there were the blue-grey eyes, 
sinning mildly under auburn eyelaOies, s(>eming, like tbc hands, to tell of 
acute sensitivcncR?. Bomola felt certain they were the features of Fra 
Giiolamo Savonarola, the prior of San Mnreo, Avhnm slu* had chiefly thought 
of as more ofTensivc than other monks, beeauso lie Avas more noisy. Her 
rebellion Avas rising against the first impression, Avliieh had almost forced 
her to bend her knees. 

Knec‘1, my daughter,” the penetrating voice said again, “ the pride 
of the body is a barrier against llie gifts that purify the soul.” 

lie Avas looking at her with mild fixedness while he spoke, and again 
she felt that subtle mysterious inlluence of a personality by Avhich it has 
been given to some rare men to move their fellows. 

SloAvly llomola fell on her knees, and in the very act a tremor came 
over her; in tlie renunciation of her proud ereetness, her mental attitude 
se emed changed, and she found herselt in a noAv state of passivencss. Her 
brother began to speak again. 

“ llomol.a, ill the deep night, as I lay aAvake, I snAv my father’s room 

the library — Avith all the books and tbc marbles and the Icggio, Avhere I 
used to stand and read ; and I you — ^you aamm c revealed to me as I 
see you now, jialc, with long hair, sitting before my father’s chair. And 
at the loggio stood a man whose face I could not sec— I looked, and 
looked, and it was a blank to me, even as a painting cflacod ; and I saw 
him move and take thee, Komola, by the hand ; and then I saAV thee take 
my father by the hand, and you Avent all throe down tJie stone steps into 
the streets, the man Avhosc face was a blank to me leading the Avay. And 
you stood at the altar in Santa Croce, and the priest Avho married you 
had the face of death ; and the graves opened, and the dead in their 
shrouds rose and followed you like a bridal train. And you passed ou 
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througli the etrcets and the gates into the vallej, and it seemed to me 
that he wlio led you hurried you more than you could bear, and the dead 
were weary of following you, and turned back to their graves. And at 
last you came to a stony place where there was no water, and no trees or 
herbage ; but instead of water, I saw written parchment unrolling itself 
every wlioro, and instead of trees and herbage I saw men of bronze and 
marble springing up and crowding round you; and my father was faint 
lor want of water and lell to the ground; and the man whose face was a 
blank loosed thy hand and dejiarted ; and as he went I could see his face ; 
and it was the face of llie Great Tempter. And thou, Romola, didst 
wring thy hands and seek for water, and there was none. And the bronze 
and marble figures bceined to mock tliec and hold out cups of water, and 
when thou didht grasj) them and put them to my father’s lips, tliey turned 
to parelnnent. And tlie bronze and marble figures seemed to turn into 
demons and snatch iny father’s body from tliee, and the parchments 
elu-ivellcd up, .and blood ran evcrywliere instead of thorn, and fire upon 
the blood, till tlu'y all vnnished, and the plain was bare and stony again, 
and thou wast alone in tlie midst of it. And then it seemed that the 

night fell and 1 saw no more Thrice 1 have had that vision, 

liomola. 1 believe it is a rc\ elation meant for th(‘e — to warn thee against 
marriage as a teiujitatiou of the enemy — it calls upon time to dedicate 
thyself ” 

Ills pauses li.'id gnidiially become longer and more frequent, and he 
was now compelled to cease liy a severe fit of gasping, in which his eyes 
were turned on the ciucilix as on a light that was vanishing. Presently 
lie found strcnglh to speak again, but in a feebler, scarcely audible 
tone. 

“ To renounce the vain philosophy and corrupt thoughts of the 
lieathens : for in the liour of soi-row and death their pride will turn to 
mockery, ami the unclean gods will ” 

The words died iuvay. 

In spite ol the i bought that was at work in Romola, telling her ihat 
tins vision w^as no more than a dream, fed by youthful memoriv and 
ideal eonvietions, a sliauge awe had come over her. Her mind was not 
apt to be assailed by bickly fancies; she had the vivid intellect and the 
healthy human passion, which are too keenly alive to the constant rela- 
tions of tilings to have any morbid craving after the exceptional. Still 
the images of the vision she despised jarred and distressed her like painful 
and cruel cries. Aud it was the first time she had witnessed the struggle 
with approaching death : her young life had been sombre, but she had 
known nothing of the utmost human needs; no acute suffering — no 
heart-cutting sorrow ; and this brother, come back to her in his hour of 
bupreme agony, was like a sudden awful apparition fiom an invisible 
world. The pale faces of sorrow in the fresco on the opposite wall 
seemed to have come nearer, and to make one company with the pale face 
on the bed. 
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“Frate," said the dying voice. 

Fra Girolamo leaned down. But no other word came for some 
moments. 

“Ivomola,” it said next. 

Pile leaned forward too : but again there was silence. The words were 
strugeiling in vain. 

“ Fr.i Girolamo, give her ” 

“ The cnicilix,” said the voice of Fra Girolamo. 

No other sound eaino from the dying lips. 

“Dino! ” said h'oniola, with a low but piercing cry, as the certainty 
oamo upon her that tlui silence of iiiisnnderstanding could never bo 
broken. 

“ Take the crncifix, my daughter,” said Fra Girolamo, after a few 
minutes. “ Ills ejes behold it no more.” 

Ibniiola stretched mu her hand to the crucifix, and this net appeared 
to ]<‘li(vo the tension of lier mind. A great sob liurst from her. She 
bowed her head by the side* of her dead brother, and wept aloud. It 
seemed to her as if this liibt vision of death must alter the daylight for her 
for ever more. 

Fra Girolamo moved tcovards (he door, and called in a /Va converso 
who was waiting outside. Then he went up to Kornola and said in a tone 
of gentle eominand, “lli.se, my daughter, and he comforted, (fur brother 
is W’ith the blessed, lie has led you the crucifix, in remembrance of tlie 
heavenly Avarning — that it may be a beacon to you in the darkness.” 

Phe rose from her knees, trembling, folded her veil over her head, and 
hid the cruciri.x under lur mantle. Fra Girolamo then led the way out 
into (he cloistered court, bt now only by the stars aud by a lantern which 
was held by some one near the entrance. Several other figures in the 
dress of the dignified laity Averc grouped about the same spot. They were 
scjine of the numerous frequenters of San Marco, Avho had come to visit the 
Prior, and having heard that ho was in attendance on the dying brother in 
the chapter-house, had aAvaited him lierc. 

Poniola Ava.s dimly eon.scious of foot.stepg and rustling forms moving 
aside ; she heard the voice of Fra Girolamo, saying, in a low tone, “ Our 
brother is departed ; ” she felt a hand laid on her arm. The next moment 
the door Avas opened, and she Avas out in the Avide piazza of San Marco, 
Avith no one but Monna Brigida, and the servant carrying the lantern. 

Tlie fresh sense of space revived her, and helped her to recover her 
self-mastery. The scene which had just closed upon her was terribly 
distinct and vivid, hut it began to narroAv under the returning impressions 
of the life tliat lay outside it. She hastened her steps, with nervous 
anxiety to be again with her father — and with Tito — for were they not 
together in her absence ? The images of that vision, while they clung 
about lier like a hideous dream not yet to be shaken off, made her yearn 
all the more for the beloved faces and voices that would assure her of her 
waking life. 
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Tito, wo know, was not with Bardo ; his destiny was being shaped by 
a guilty consciousness, urging on him the despairing belief that by this 
time Romola possessed the knowledge which would lead to their final 
separation. 

And the lips tliat could have conveyed that knowledge were for ever 
closed. The prevision tluitFra Luca’s words had imparted to llomola had 
been such as conies from the shadowy region where human souls seek 
wisdom apart from the human sympathies which arc the very life and 
substance of our wisdom ; the revelation that might have come from the 
simple questions of filial and brotherly affection had been carried into 
irrevocable silence. 


CHAPTER XVL 
A Florentine Joke. 

Eakly the next morning Tito w'as retin-iiing from Bratti’s shop in the 
narrow ihorunghfarc of the Ferravecclij. The Genoese stranger had 
carried away the onyx ring, and 'filo was carrying away fifty florins. 
It did just cross his mind that if, after all, Fortune, by one of her able 
devices, saved him from the necessity of quitting Florence, it would 
be better for him not to have parted with his ring, since he had been 
understood to wear it for the sake of peculiar memories and predilections; 
still, it was a slight matter, not worth dwelling on with any emphasis, and 
in those momenta he had lost his confidence in fortune. The feverish 
excitement of the first alarm which had impelled his mind to travel into 
the future had given place to a dull, regretful lassitude. He cared so 
much for the jileasures that could only come to him through the good 
opinion of his fellow-mcn, that he wished now he had nev»*r risked 
ignominy by sln'inking from what his fellow-mcn called obligations. But 
our deeds are like children that arc born to us; they live and act apart 
from our own will. Nay, children may be strangled, but deeds never : 
they have an indestructible life both in and out of our consciousness; and 
that dreadful vitality of deeds was pressing hard on Tito for the first 
time. 

He was going back to his lodgings in the Piazza di San Giovanni, but 
he avoided passing through the Mercato Vccchio, which was his nearest 
way, lest he should sec Tessa. He was not in the humour to seek any- 
thing ; he could only await the first sign of his altering lot. 

The piazza with its sights of beauty was lit up by that warm morning 
sunlight under which the autumn dew still lingers and which invites to 
an idlcsse undulled by fatigue. It was a festival morning too, when the 
soft warmth seems to steal over one with a special invitation to lounge and 
gaze. The signs of the fair were present here too; in the spaces round 
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the octagonal baptistery, stalls wire being sprcaJ with fruit and flowers, 
and heie and there laden mules were standing quietly absorbed in their 
nose-baps, while their dri\ors were perhaps gone through the hosjutable 
sacred doors to kneel before the Klessed Virgin on this morning of her 
N.ativity. On the broad marble steps of the Diioino there were scattered 
groiijis of beggars and g<>SNij)ping talkers; heie an old crone with white 
hair and hard siinlninit face eneuuiaging u ronnd-eappc’d baby to try its 
tiny ])are f<*et on the warmed marble, while a dog sitting near snuffed cat 
the perfm-mance su^jneiously ; thcMe a eouj>le of shaggy-headed boys 
leaning to w'atJ» a small pale crip])lo who w'as ctitling a l.ice on a eheiry- 
stone; and above them on the wide platfoim men w^cro making ehanging 
knots in laughing demltory chat, or else wcie standing in close coujdes 
gcstieulating eniKnl' 

J^ut the largest and most important compan}’- ()f loungers was that 
towards which Tito liad to direct his step^. Tt wna tin* husir st time of the 
clay with Nello, and in this waim M*asoii and at an hour when clients were 
nunun-ous, most men pietcrie<l lu‘ing shaved under the pretty red and 
white awming in front of the shop rather than wnthin narrow walls. It is 
not a suldimc attitude' for a man to sit Avith lathered chin thrown back- 
ward, and have his nose made* aliandle of ; Iml to be shaved w^as a fashion 
C'f FloTenli'U' Tcspoetability, and it is astonishing how gravely men look at 
each other when they are all in lh • fashion. It was the hour of the day 
too when yi'sterday’a ciop ofgo'-sip Avas freshest, and the barber’a tongue 
was always in iis glory Avhen liis rn^or was busy ; tlic deft activity of those 
two instruments seemed to be set going by a common spring. Tito foresaAv 
that it AAOuId be impossihh for him to escape being drawn into the circle; 
he must smile and retort, and look perfectly at his ease. Well I it was 
but the ordeal of sAvalloAving bread and cheese pills after all. The man. 
Avho let the mere anticipation of discovery ehoko him Avas simply a man 
of w’eak nerves. But just at tliat time 'I'ito felt aliand laid on his shoulder, 
and no amount of previous resolution could prevent the very unpleasant 
sensation Avith Avhich that .sudden touch jarred him. Ilis face, as he 
turned it round, betrayed the inAvard shock ; but the owner of tlic hand 
that seemed to have sucdi evil magic in it broke into a light laugh. lie 
was a young man about Tito’s own age, wi^li keen features, small close- 
clipped head, and close-shaven lip and chin, giving the idea of a mind as 
little encumbered as possible Avith mateiial that Avas not nervous. The 
keen eyes Averc bright with hope and friendliness, as so many other young 
eyes have been that have afterAvards closed on the world in bitterness and 
disappointment ; for at that time there were none but pleasant predictiona 
about Niccolo Maccbiavelli, as a young man of promi.se, who was expected 
to mend the broken fortunes of bis ancient family. 

“ Why, Melema, w^hat evil dream did you have last night, that you 
took my light grasp for that of a shirro or something worse ? ” 

“ Ah, Messer Niccolo I ” said Tito, recovering himself immediately ; 
it must have been an extra amount of dulncss in my veins this morning 
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that slvuddcrcd at the approach of your wit. But the fact is, I have had a 
bad night.” 

“ That is unlucky, because yon will be expected to shine without any 
obstructing fog to-day in the Rucellai Gardens. 1 take it for granted you 
are to be there.” 

“ Messer Bernardo did me the honour to invite me,” said Tito ; “ but 
I shall be engaged elsewhere.” 

“ Ah 1 I remember, you arc in love,” said Macchiavelli, with a shrug, 
“ else you would never have sueh inconvenient engagements. Why, we 
are to eat a peacock .and ortolans under the loggia among Bernardo 
KiicclJai’s rare trees; there are to be the choicest spirits in Florence and 
the cboiccfet wines. Only as Piero de’ Medici is to be there, the choice 
Bjiirits may hnp])cn to he swamjierl in the caj>ping of impromptu verses. 
I liate that game ; it is a device for the trium])h of small wits, who are 
always inspired the most by llu* smallest occasions.” 

“ AVljal is that you are saying about Piero de’ Medici and small wits, 
Messer Niccolb ? ” said Nello, whose light figure was at that moment pre- 
dominating over the Herculean irame of Niccolb Caparra. That famous 
worker in iron, whom we saw last with bared muscular arms and leathern 
apron in the Mercato A^-cchio, was this morning dressed in holiday suit, 
and as he snt submissively wliile Nello skipped round him, lathered him, 
seized him by the nose, and scra]^cd himwitii magical quickness, he looked 
much as a lion might if it had donned linen and tunic, and was preparing 
to go into society. 

“ A private secretary will never rise in the world if he couples great 
and small in that way,” continued Nello. “When great men are not 
allowed to marry their sons .and daughters as they like, small men must 
not expect to marry their words as tlicy like. Have you heard tlie news 
Bernardo Cennini, here, has been telling us ? — that Pagolantonio Soderini 
has given Scr Piero da Bibhieiia a box on the ear for setting on Piero 
de’ Medici to interfere with the marriage between young Tommaso r>odcrini 
and Fiammetta Stiozzi, and is to be sent ambassador to Venice as a 
punisbment ? ” 

“ I don’t know which 1 envy him most," said Macchiavelli, “ the 
oflence or the punishment. The offence will make him the most popular 
man in all Florence, and the punishment will take him among the only 
people in Italy who have known how to man.ige their own affairs.” 

“ Yes, if Soderini stays long enough at Venice," said Cennini, “he 
may chance to learn the Venetian fashion, and bring it home with him. 
The Soderini have been fast friends of the Medici, but what has happened 
is likely to open Pagolantonio’e eyes to the good of Our old Florentine trick 
of choosing a new harness when the old one galls us ; if we have not 
quite lost the trick in these last fifty years.” 

“ Not wo,” said Niccolb Caparra, who was rejoicing in the free use of 
his lips again. “ Eat eggs in Lent and the enow will melt. That’s what I 
say to our people when they get noisy over their cups at San Gallo, and 
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talk of raising a I'omor (insurrection) : I say, never Jo you plan a romor ; 
you may as well try to fill Arno with buckets. "Wlicn there’s water 
enough Arno will ho full, and that will not be till the torrent is ready." 

“ Caparra, that oracular speech of yours is due to my excellent 
shaving," saitl Nelio, “ You eouIJ never have made it with that dark 
rust on your eh in. Keen, IMesscr Btrnardo, 1 am ready for you now. 
By the uay, my bcl eriuUto,'' emilinued Nello, as he saw Tito moving 
towards tlie dour, ‘‘ here lias been old Maso seeking for you, hut 3'our nest 
was empty. lie will come ai'niu jireseiitly. The old man looked mournful, 
and si'cined in havti*. 1 liopc there is ootliing wrong in the Viade’ Bardi." 

‘‘ Douhtless, Messer Tito knowrs that Baido's son is dead," said Cronaca, 
who had just come up. 

Tito’s heart gavi‘ a leap — had (he death linppened beforo Romola saw 
him ? 

“No, 1 had not heard it," he s;iid,with no more discomposure than the 
oeeusiou seemed to warrant, turning ami leaning against the doorpost, as 
if he Ind given up his iutenfion of going awaj'. “ I knew that his sister 
liad gone to see liiiu. Did lie dii' heluie she anived 1" 

‘‘ No," said Cronaca; “ I was in San Marco at the time, and saw licr 
come out froni the ehaptor-house with Fra Girolamo, wlio told us that 
the djiiiir man’s hreatli had hei n preserved as by a miracle, that ho might 
make a, disclosure to his sisler." 

Tito h !t that his kite was decided. Again Ids mind rushed over all the 
circumstaiiceH of his deparhire trom Florence, and lie conceived a plan of 
getting back his money l.om Cennini before the disclosure had become 
public. If he once had his mouey he need not stay long in endurance of 
bcoieldng looks and biting words. lie would wait now, and go away with 
Cennini and get the money Irom him at once. With that project in his 
mind lie stood motionle.ss — his liauds in his belt, his eyes fixed absently on 
the ground. Nello, glancing at him, felt sure that he was absorbed in 
aiixiel}- about Romola, and thought him such a pretty image of self-forgetful 
sadness, that he just perceptibly pointed his razor at him, and gave a 
cliallcnging look at Piero di Cosimo, whom he had never forgiven for his 
relusal to see any prognostics of chaiacter in Ids favourite’s hand.some fact*. 
I’ierc, who was loaning against the other doorpost, close to Tito, shrugged 
his shoulders : the frecpiont recurreuce of such challenges from Nello liucl 
changed the painter’s first declaration of neutrality into a positive incli- 
nation to believe ill of the much-praised Greek. 

“So you have got your Fra Girolamo back again, Cronaca?" said 
Nello. “ I suppose we sliall have him preaching again this next Advent," 
said Nello. 

“ And not before there is need," said Cronaca, gravely. “ We have 
had the best testimony to his words since the last Quaresima ; for even to 
the wicked wickedness has become a plague ; and the ripeness of vice is 
turning to rottenness in the nostrils even of the vicious. There has not 
been a change since the Quaresima, either in Rome or at Florence, but has 
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put a now peal on the Fratc’s words — that the harvest of sin is ripe, and 
that (iod will reap it with a sword.” 

“ 1 hope he has had a now vision, however," said Francesco Cci, sneer- 
ingly. “ The old ones arc somcAvhat stale. Can’t your Frate get a poet 
to help out his imagination for him?” 

lie lias no lack of poets about liim,” said Cronaca, with quiet 
contGinj)t, “l)ut fliey are great poets and not little ones; fo they are con- 
tcnled to be taiiglit by him, and no more think the truth stale which God 
])as given him to utter, than they think the light of the moon is stale. But, 
perhaps, certain high prelates and princes who don’t like the Frate’s 
denunciations, might be pleased to hear that, though Giovanni Pico and 
Poliziano, and !Marhilio Ficiiio, and most otlior men of mark in Florence 
reverence Fra Girolamo, Messer Francesco Cei despises him." 

“ Poli/iano V” said Cei, with a scornful laugh. “ Yes, doubtless he 
believes in your now Jonah; witness the fine oration he wrote for the 
envoys of Sienna, to toll Alexander tlie Sixth that the world and the 
church were never so Avell oil’ as since he became Popp.” 

“ Na}’’, Francesco," said Macebiavelli, smiling, “ a various scholar must 
have various opinions. And as for the Frate, whatever ayg may think of 
his saintliness, you judge his jireacliing too narroAAdy. The secret of 
oratory lies, not in saying new tilings, imt in saying things with a certain 
power that moves the hearers — Avilhout Avhich, as old Filellc has said, your 
speaker deserves to be called, * non oratorem, sed aratorem.’ And, accord- 
ing to tliat test, Fra Girolamo is a great orator.” 

“ That is true, Niccolo,” said Cennini, speaking from the sliaving 
chair, “ but part of the secret lies in the prophetic visions. Our people — 
no oHence to you, Cronaca — will run after anything in the sliajie of a 
projiliet, especially if he prophesies terrors and tribulations.” 

“ llathcr say, Cennini,” answered Cronaca, “ that the chief secret lies 
in theFiate’s pure life and strong faith, which stamp him ns a messenger 
of God.” 

“1 admit it — I admit it,” said Cennini, opening his palms, as Jio rose 
from the chair. “ Ilis life is spotless : no man has impeached it.” 

“ lie is satisfied wdtli the pleasant lust of arrogance,” Cci burst out, 
bitterly. “I can see it in that proud lip and satisfied eye of his. He 
liears the air filled with his own name — Fra Girolamo Savonarola, of 
Ferrara ; the prophet, the saint, the mighty preacher, Avho frightens the 
very babies of Florence into laying down their Avicked baubles.” 

Come, conic, Francesco, you are out of humour with waiting,” said 
the conciliatory Nello. “ Let me atop your mouth with a little lather. 
1 must not have my friend Cronaca made angry : I have a regard for his 
chin; and his chin is in no respect altered since he became a picr^none. 
And for my own part, I confess, when the Frate was preaching in the 
lluomo last Advent, I got into such a trick of slipping in to listen to him, 
that I might have turned piagnone too, if I had not been hindered by the 
liberal nature of my art — and also by the length of the sermons, which 
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arc somcllmcs a good whih* boforc they get to tlie moving point. But ai 
Messer Niccolo here snyy, the Fraie lays hold of the people by some power 
over and above his prophetic visions. Monks and nuns who prophesy 
are not of that rareiass. For what says Luigi Piilci? ‘Donibruno’s 
bharp-cutling scimitar had the fame of being enchanted; but,’ says 
l^Iesscr Luigi, ‘I am latlier of opinion that it cut sharp because it was 
of strongly-tempered sti’tl.* Yes, yes; paternosters may sliavc clean, but 
they must be said <'Vir a good razoi.” 

“See, Nello!” said Macchiavelli, “what doctor is this advancing on 
his Burephalus/ 1 lliought jour pia-^/a was fieo from those tiirred and 
•'em Icl-Hibed lacf|ue\ - (.f death. This man looks as if he had had some 
b'lch night adveiituie as rioccnroioV Maestro Simnuc, and had his bonnet 
and mantle pickled a little in the puller ; though ho liimself is as sleek as 
a miller’s rat.” 

“ A-:ih ! ” said Ndln, vllh a low, long-drawn intonation, as he 
look(d iij) lowaid-i tne advancing figure — a round-headed, riaind-hodied 
pc'r^ollag(‘, ‘-(•attd on a Taw young horse, which held its nose ont with an 
air of threatening obstinacy, and by a constant clTort to hack and go otF 
in an oblique line sbow’ed fue views about authority very much in advance 
of the age. 

“And 1 have a few more adventures in pickle for him,” continued 
Nello, in an under tone, “ which I li(>pe wdll drive his inquiiing no.strils to 
another quailer of the city, lie’s a doctor from Padua; they say he has 
been at Prato for throe mo.itlis, and now he’s come to Florence to see 
what he can net. But liis great trick is making rounds amoncr iho 
contaclini. And do you note those great saddle-bags ho carries? They 
aie to hold tin* fat capons, and eggs, and meal lie levies on silly clowns 
w'ith whom coin is scarce. Tie vends his owm secret medicines, so ho 
koe[KS away Irom the doors of the spcziali (druggists) ; and for this last 
W'ctk he has taken to sitting in my juazza for two or three hours every 
day, and making it a resort for asthmas and squalling hamhini. It sti.’s 
my gall to see the toad- faced quack fingering the greasy quattrini, or 
bagging a pigeon in exchange for his pills and powders. But I’ll put a 
few thorns in his saddle, else I’m no Florentine. Laudamus 1 he is 
coming to he shavid; that’s what Pve waited for. Messer Bernardo, go 
not aw'ay w'ait; you shall sec a rare bit of fooling, Avhich I devised two 
days ago. Here, Sandro !” 

Nello whispered in the ear of Sandro, who rolled his solemn eyes, 
nodded, and following up these signs of imderstanding with a slow smile, 
took to his heels with surprising rapidity. 

“How is it with you. Maestro Tacco?” said Nello, as the doctor, 
with dilficulty, brought his horse’s head round towards the barber’s 
shop. “ That is a fine young horse of yours, but something raw in the 
mouth, eh?” 

“ He is an accursed beast, the ven.iocane seize him ! ” said Maestro 
Tucco, with a burst of irritation, descending from his saddle and fastening 
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the old bridle, mended with string-, to an iron staple in the wall. “ Never- 
theless,” he added, recollecting himself, “ a sound beast and a valuable, 
for one who wanted to purchase, and get a profit by training him. I had 
him cheap.” 

“ Kather too hard riding for a man who carries your weight of 
learning : eh. Maestro ? ” said Nello. “ You seem hot.” 

“ 'Iiuly, I am likely to be hot,” .said the doctor, taking off his bonnet, 
and giving to full view a bald low head and flat broad face, with high ears, 
wide liplesR mouth, round eyes, and deep arched lines above the projecting 
eyebrows, which altogether made Nello’s epithet “ toad-faced ” dubiously 
complimentary to the blameless batrachian. “ Riding from Perctola, when 
the sun is high, is not the same thing as kicking your heels on a bench in 
the shade, like your Florence doctors. Moieovor, I have had not a little 
pulling to get through the carta and mules into the Mcrcato, to find out 
the husband of a certain Monna (Ihita, who had had a fatal seizure before 
I was called in ; and if it had not been that 1 had to demand my fees ” 

“Monna Ghita 1 ” said Nello, as the perspiring doctor interrupted 
himself to rub his hc-ad and face. “ Peace be with lier angry soul I The 
Mcreato will w'ant a whip the more if her tongue is laid to rest.” 

Tito, who had roused himself from his abstraction, and was listening 
to the dialogue, felt a new rush of the vague half- formed ideas about 
Tessa, which had passed through his mind the evening before : if Monna 
Ghita were really taken out of the way, it would be easier lor him to see 
Tessa again — whenever he wanted to see her. 

“ Gfiaffc, maestro,” Nello went on, in a sympathizing tone, “ you 
are the slave of rude mortals, who, but for you, would die like brutes, 
without help of pill or powder. It is pitiful to see your learned lymph 
oozing from your pores as if it were mere vulgar moisture. You think 
my shaving Avill cool and disencumber you? One moment and I have 
done with Messer Francesco here. It seems to me a thousand years till I 
wait upon a man who carries all the science of Arabia in his }\ead and 
saddle-bags. Eeeo I ” 

Nello held up the shaving cloth with an air of invitation, and Maestro 
Tacco advanced and seated himself under a pro-occupation with his heat 
and his sclf-im])ortance, wdiich made him quite deaf to the irony con- 
veyed in Nello’s olTiciously friendly tones. 

“ It is but fitting that a great medicus like you,” said Nello, adjusting 
the cloth, “ should be shaved by the same razor that has shaved the 
illustrious Antonio Benevieni, the greatest master of the chirurgic art.” 

‘‘ The chirurgic art I ” interrupted the doctor, with an air of con- 
temptuous disgust. “ Is it your Florentine fashion to put the masters of 
the science of medicine on a level with men who do carpentry on broken 
limbs, and sew up wounds like tailors, and carve away excrescences as a 
butcher trims meat. Fi'a I A manual art, such as any artificer might 
learn, and which has been practised by simple barbers like yourself — on 
a level with the noble science of Hippocrates, Galen, and Avicenna, which 
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penetrates into the occult influences of the stars, and plants and gems ! — a 
science locked up from the viil'Tar ! ’’ 

No, in truth, maestro," said Nello, using his lather very deliberately, 
ns if he wanted to prolong the operation to the utmost, “ I never thought 
of placing them on a level : 1 know your science comes next to the 
miracles of Holy Church for mystery. But there, you see, is the pity of 
it" — hero NeJlo fell into a tone of regretful a3'mpathy — “your high science 
is sealed from the prcjfane and the vulgar, ami 8 (j you become an object of 
envy and slander. J grieve to say it, but there are low fellows in this 
cit} —mere sghcj'ri, who go about in nightcaps and long beards, and 
make it their busiiiohs to sprinkle gull in every man’s broth who is pros- 
peiing. Let me tell }ou — for you aie a sti.ingei — this is a city where 
every man had need carry a laig<‘ nail ready to lliston (>11 llie wheel of 
Fortune when liia side hap])ena to bo upj)ormoal. Already there are 
hlories — mere fables doubtless — beginning to be buzzed about concerning 
yon, that jiiakc me wish 1 could lu'ar id 3(>ur being well on 3 our way to 
Arezzo. I would not have a man ol your metal stoned, for tliougli San 
Stil.ino was stoned, he was not gieat in medicine like San Cosmo and San 
Dainiano ” 

“ What stories ? what fables?" stammered Maestro Tacco. “What 
do you mean ? " 

** Lasso ! I fear me you are come into the trap for your cheese. Maestro. 
The fact is, there is a company of evil youths who go prowling about the 
houses of our citizens carrying sharp tools in th(*ir poc-kets ; — no sort of 
door, or window, or sliutU r, but they will pierce it. Tln*y arc possessed 
W’ith a diabolical patience to watch the doings of people wJio fancy tliem- 
selvea jirivate. It must be they who have done it — it must be they who 
have spread the stories about you and your medicines. Have you by 
chiincc detected any small aperture in your door, or window shutter? 
No? Lbbene, 1 advise you to look — for it is now commonly talked of that 
you have been seen in your dwelling at the Canto di Puglia, making ycur 
secret specifics by night : pounding dried toads in a mortar, compounding 
a salve out of mashed worms, and making your pills Jrom the diied livers 
of rats wliich you mix with saliva emitted during the utterance of a 
blasphemous incantation — which indeed these witnesses profea.«^ to repeat." 

“ It is a pack of lies ! " exclaimed the doctor, struggling to get utter- 
ance, and then de.sistiijg in alarm at the approaching razor. 

“ It is not to me, or any of this respectable company that you need 
to say that, doitore. We are not the heads to plant such carrots as 
those in. But what of that? What are a handful of reasonable men 
against a crowd with stones in their hands ? There are tliose among us 
who think Cecco d’Ascoli was an innocent sage — and we all know how he 
was burnt alive for being wiser than his fellows. It is not by living 
at Padua that you can learn to know Florentines. My belief is, they 
would stone the Holy Father himself, if they could And a good excuse lor 
it ; and they are persuaded that you are a nigromante^ who is trying to 
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raise the pestilence by selling secret medicines — and I am told your 
specifics h{iv»* in truth an evil smell.” 

“ It is fal‘?c ! ” burst out the doctor, as Nello moved away his razor. 
“It is false ! I will show the pills and the powders to these honourable 
signori — and the salve — it lias an excellent odour — an odour of — of salve.” 
lie started up with the lather on his chin, and the cloth round his ncclc, to 
search in his widdlo-bag for the belied medicines, and Nello in an instant 
adroitly shifted the shaving chair till it was in the close vicinity of the 
horse’s head, while Sandro, who had now returned, at a sign from his 
master placed liimself near the bridle. 

“ Behold, messeri!” said the doctor, bringing a small box of medicines 
and opening it before them. “ Let any signor apply this box to his 
nostrils and he will find an honest odour of medicaments — not indeed of 
pounded gems, or rare vegetables from tbo oast, or stones Ibund in the 
bodies of birds ; for I practise on the diseases of the vulgar, for whom 
heaven has provi(l< d cheaper and less powerful remedies according to 
their degree: and there are even remedies known to our science which 
are entirely free of cost — as the new fn.^sis may be counteracted in the 
poor, who can pay for no s])ecifics, by a resolute holding of the breath. 
And here is a jiastc ^\hich is even of savoury odour, and is infallible 
against melancholia, being concocted und(‘r the conjunction of Jupiter and 
Venus — and I have seen it allay spasms,” 

“ Stay, maestro,” said Nello, while the doctor had his lathered face 
turned towards the group near the door, eagerly holding out his box, and 
lifting out one spceific after another; “here comes a crying contadina 
with her baby. Doubtless she is in search of you ; it is perhaps an oppor- 
tunity for you to show this honourable company a proof of your skill. 
Here, hiona donna ! here is the famous doctor. Why, what is tlie matter 
with the sweet bambino ? ” 

This question was addressed to a sturdy-looking, broad- 'jhouldered 
contadina, with her head-drapery folded about her fiicc so that little was 
to be seen but a bronzed nose and a pair of dark eyes and eyebrows. She 
carried her child packed up in the stiff mummy-shaped case in which 
Italian babies have been from time immemorial introduced into society, 
turning its face a little towards her bosom, and making those sorrowful 
grimaces which women are in the habit of using as a sort of pulleys to 
draw down reluctant tears. 

“ Oh, for the love of the holy Madonna I ” said the woman in a wailing 
voice ; “ will you look at my poor hambinetto J I know I can’t pay you for 
it, but I took it into the Nunziata last night, and it’s turned a worse colour 
than before ; it’s the convulsions. But when I was holding it before the 
Santissima Nunziata, I remembered they said there was a new doctor come 
who cured everything; and so I thought it might be the will of the 
Madonna that I should bring it to you.” 

“ Sit down, maestro, sit down,” said Nello. “ Here is an opportunity 
for you; here are honourable witnesses who will declare before the Magni- 
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ficent Council of Eight that they have seen you practising honestly and 
relieving a poor woman’s child. And then if your life is in danger, the 
Magnificent Eight will put you in prison a little while just to ensure your 
safety, and aflcr that their shirri will conduct you out of Florence by 
night, as they did the zealous Frate Mmore, who preached against the Jews. 
Wliat! onr peoj)le are given to stone-throwing; hut wc have magistrates.’’ 

The doctor, unable to refuse, seated himself in the shaving chair, 
trendding, hn If with fear and lialf with rage, and by this time quite uncon- 
scious of the lather which Nello had laid on with such profuseuess. lie 
deposited his medicine-case (m liis knees, took out his precious spectacles 
(wondrous Florentine device 1) from hia wallet, lodged tliem caicfully 
above his Hat nose and high ears, and lining up Ids brows, turned towards 
llic applicant. 

“O Santiddio! look at him,” said the woman with a more piteous 
wad than ever, as ‘^he held out the small mummy, which had its head 
<‘on)plet(dy concealed by dingy drapery wound round the head of the 
portable cradle, but seemed to be struggling and crying in a demoniacal 
fihhion under this imprisonment. “ The fit is on him 1 Oliimei I know 

wliat a colour he is; it’s tlic evil eye oh ! ” 

d'ho doctor, anxiously holding his knec^ together to support his box, 
bent his spectacles towards llie baby, and said cautiously, “ Jt may be a 
new disease ; unwind these rags, Moima ! ” 

The contadina, with sudden energy, snatched off the encircling linen, 
when out struggled — scratching, grinning, and screaming — w'hat the doctor 
in his fright fully believed to be a demon, but what Tito recognized as 
Valano’s monkey, made more formidable by an artificial blackness, such os 
might have come from a hasty rubbing up the chimney. 

Uj) started the unforUiiiate doctor, letting his medicine box fall, and 
aw'ay jumped the no less terrified and indignant monkey, finding the first 
resting-place for his claws on the horse’s mane, which he used as a sort of 
rope-ladder till he had fairly found his equilibrium, when he continued to 
clutch it as a bridle. The horse wanted no spur under such a rider, and, 
ilic already loosened bridle offeiing no resistance, darted off across the 
piazza, with the monkey clutching, grinning and blinking, on his neck. 

“// cavallo ! II DiavnloJ"' was now shouted on all sides by the idle 
rascals who had gathered from all quarters of the piazza, and was echoed 
in tones of alarm by the stall-keepers, whose vested interests seemed in 
some danger ; while the doctor out of his wits with confused terror at 
the Devil, the possible stoning, and the escape of his horse, took to his 
heels with spectacles on nose, lathered face, and the shaving-cloth about 
his neck, crying — “ Stop him ! stop him I for a powder— a florin — stop 
him for a florin 1” while the lads, outstripping him, clapped their hands 
and shouted encouragement to the runaway. 

The cerretanoy wHio had not bargained for tlie flight of his monkey 
along with the horse, had caught up his petticoats with much celerity, 
and showed a pair of particoloured hose above his contadina^s shoes, far 
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in advance of the doctor. And away went the grotesque race up the 
Corao dcgli Adimari — the horse with the singular jockey, the contadina 
with the; remarkable hose, and the doctor in lather and spectacles, with 
furred mantle out flying. 

It was a scene such as Florentines loved, from the potent and reverend 
s{ff)wr going to council in his lucco, down to the grinning youngster, Avho 
felt himself master of all situations when his bag was filled with smooth 
stones from the convenient dry bed of tho torrent. The grey-headed 
Bernardo Cennini laughed no less heartily than the younger men, and 
Ncllo was triumphantly secure of the general admiration. 

“Ahal" he exclaimed, snapping his fingers when the first burst of 
laughter was subsiding. “ 1 have cleared my piazza of that unsavoury 
flytrap, mi pare. Maestro Tacco will no more rome hero again to sit for 
patients than he will take to licking marble for his dinner.” 

“ You are going towards the Piazza della Signoria, Messer Bernardo,” 
said Macchiavelli. “ I will go with you, and we shall perhaps sec who has 
deserved the p/7/10 among these racers. Come, Melema, will you go too ?" 

It had been precisely Tito’s intention to accompany Cennini, but before 
he had gone many steps, he uas called back by Nello, who saw Maso 
approaching. 

Maso’s raes.sage was from Romola. She wished Tito to go to the Via 
de’ Bardi as soon as possible. She would see him under the loggia, at the 
top of the house, as she wished to speak to him alone. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Under the Loggia. 

The loggia at the top of Bardo’s house rose above the buildings on each 
side of it, and formed a gallery round quadrangular walls. On the side 
towards the street the roof was supported by columns; but on the remain- 
ing sides, by a wall pierced with arched openings, so that at the back, 
looking over a crowd of irregular, poorly-built dwellings towards the hill 
of BogoH, Romola could at all times have a walk sheltered from observa- 
tion. Near one of those arched openings, close to the door by which he 
had entered the loggia^ Tito awaited her, with a sickening sense of the 
sunlight that slanted before him and mingled itself with the ruin of his 
hopes. He had never for a moment relied on Romola’s passion for him 
as likely to be too sti’ong for the repulsion created by the discovery of his 
secret ; he had not the presumptuous vanity which might have hindered 
him from feeling that her love had the same root with her belief in him. 
But os he imagined her coming towards him in her radiant majesty, made 
so loveably mortal by her soft hazel eyes, he fell into wishing that she had 
been something lower, if it were only that ahe might let him clasp her 
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and kiss her before they parted. He had had no real caress from her — 
nothing but now and then a long glance, a kiss, a pressure of the hand ; 
and he had so often longed that they should be alone together. They 
were going to be alone now ; but he saw her standing inexorably aloof 
from him. Ills lieait gave a great thiob as he saw the door move: 
llomola was there. It was all like a flash of lightning : he felt, rather 
than saw, the glory about her head, the tearful appealing eyea.; he felt, 
rather than heard, the cry of Ioa e with which she said, “ Tito ! " 

And i)i the same moment she vraa in his arras, and sobbing with her 
face against his. 

How poor Ttoinola had yearned through the watches of the night to 
see that bright face I The new image of death, the strange bewildering 
doubt infused into her by the story of ii life i*omoved fiom her under- 
standing and sympathy; the haunting vision, which she seemed not only 
to hear nttt*red by the low gasj)ing voice, but to live tbruugb, as if it had 
been her own dream, had made her more conscious than ever that it was 
Tito who had fiist l^roiight the w'arm stream of hope and gladness into 
h<*r life, and who had first turned aw'ay the keen edge of pain in the 
remembrance of her brother. She would tell Tito everything; there 
was no one else to whom she could tell it. Slie had been restraining 
herself in the presence of her father all the morning ; but now, that long 
pent-np sob might conic forth. Proud and self-controlled to all the 
world beside, Romola was as simple and unreserved as a child in her love 
for Tito. She had been quite contented with the du}8 when they had 
only looked at each other ; but now, when she felt the need of clinging to 
him, there was no thought that hindered her. 

“ My Romola 1 my goddess ! ” Tito murmured with passionate fond- 
ness, as he clasped her gently, and kissed the thick golden ripples on her 
neck, lie was in paradise : disgrace, shame, parting — there was no fear 
of them any longer. This happiness was too strong to be marred by the 
sense that Romola was deceived in him ; nay, he could only rejoice in her 
delusion ; for, after all, concealment had been wisdom. The only thing 
he could regret was his needless dread ; if, indeed, the dread had not 
been worth suffering for the sake of this sudden rapture. 

The sob had satisfied itself, and Romola raised her head. Neither of 
them spoke; they stood looking at each other’s faces with that sweet 
wonder which belongs to young love — she with her long white hands on 
the dark-brown curls, and he with his dark fingers bathed in the stream- 
ing gold. Each was so beautiful to the other; each was experiencing 
that undisturbed mutual consciousness for the first time. The cold pres- 
sure of a new sadness on Romola’s heart made her linger the more in 
that silent soothing sense of nearness and love ; and Tito could not even 
seek to press his lips to hers, because that would be change. 

Tito,” she said, at last, ** it has been altogether painful. But 1 must 
tell you everything. Tour strength will help me to resist the impressions 
that will not be shaken off by toason.*' 
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“I know, Romola — I know he is dead,** said Tito; and the long 
lustrous eyes told nothing of the many wishes that would have brought 
about that death long ago if there had been such potency in mere wishes. 
Romola only read her own pure thoughts in their dark depths, as we read 
letters in happy dreams. 

“ So cliangcd, Tito ! It pierced me to think that it was Dino. And 
so strangely hard : not a word to my father — nothing but a vision that he 
wanted to toll me. And yet it was so piteous — the struggling breath, and 
tlu‘ eyes that seemed to look towards the crucifix, and yet not to see it. I 
shall never forget it ; it seems as if it would come between me and every- 
thing T shall look at.” 

Romola’s heart swelled again, so that she was forced to break ofl*. But 
the need she felt to disbuiden her mind to Tito urged her to repress the 
rising anguish. When she began to speak again, her thoughts had tra- 
velled a little. 

“It nas strange, Tito. The vision was about our marriage, and yet 
he kneAv nothing of you.” 

“What was it, my Romola? Sit down and tell me,” said Tito, 
leading her to the bench that stood near. A fear had come across him 
lest tlie vision should somehow or otlier relate to Baldassarrc; and this 
sudden change of feeling prompted him to seek a change of position. 

Romola told him all that had passed from her entrance into San Marco, 
hardly leaving out one of her brother’s words which had burnt themselves 
into her memory as they were spoken. But when she was at the end of 
tlic vision, she paused ; the rest came too vividly before her to be uttered, 
and she sat looking at the distance, almost unconscious for the moment 
that Tito was near her. JJis mind was at ease now; that vague vision 
had passed over him like white mist, and left no mark. But he was silent, 
expecting her to speak again. 

“I took it,” she went on, as if Tito had been reading her thoughts; 
“ I took the crucifix ; it is down below iu my bedroom.” 

“ And now, angiolmio^' said Tito, t ntreutingly ; “you will banish 
these ghastly thoughts. The vision was an ordinary monkish vision, bred 
of fasting and fanatical ideas. It surely has no weight with you.” 

“No, Tito; no. But poor Dino, he believed it was a divine message. 
It is strange,” she went on meditatively, “this life of men possessed with 
fervid beliefs that seem like madness to their fellow beings. Dino was not 
a vulgar fanatic ; and that Fra Girolamo, his very voice seems to have 
penetrated me with a sense that there is some truth in what moves them— 
some truth of which I know nothing.” 

“ It was only because your feelings were highly wrought, my Romola. 
Your brother’s state of mind was no more than a form of that theosophy 
which has been the common disease of excitable dreamy minds in all ages; 
the same ideas that your father’s old antagonist, Marsilio Ficino, pores 
over in the New Platonists; only your brother’s passionate nature drove 
him to act out what other men writ© and talk about. And for Fra 
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Girolamo, he is eimply a narrow-minded monk, with a gift for preaching 
and infusing terror into the multitude. Any words or any voice would 
have shakan you at that moment. When your mind has had a little repose, 
you will judge of such things as you have always done before.” 

“ Not about poor Dino,” said Romola. “ I was angry with him; my 
heart seemed to close against him while he was speaking ; but since then 
I have thought less of what was in my own iniiid and more of Avhat was 
in his. Oh, Tito ! it was very piteous to sec his young life coming to 
an end in tliat way. That ye.arning look at the crucifix when he was 
gasping for breath — I can never forget it. Last night I looked at tlie 
ciucifix a long while, and tried to see that it would help him, until 
at last it seemed to me by the lamplight as if the suffering face shed 
pity.” 

“ liomola mta, promise me to re^-ist Such thoughts ; they are fit for 
sickly nuns, not for my gcjlJin-trcsscd Aurora, ^\ho looks made to scatter 
all such twilight fantasies. Try not to think of them now ; w c shall not 
long be alone together.” 

The last words were uttered in a lone of tender beseeching, and he 
turned her face towards him with a gentle touch of his right hand. 

Romola had had her eyes fixed absently on the arched opening, but she 
had not seen the distant hill ; she had all the while been in the chapter- 
house, looking at the pale images of sorrow and death. 

Tito’s touch and beseeching voice recalled her, and now in the warm 
sunlight she saw that rich daik beauty which seemed to gather round it 
all images of joy — purple vines festooned between the elms, tljc strong 
corn perfecting itself under the vibrating heat, bright winged creatures 
hurrying and resting among the flowers, round limbs beating the earth 
in gladness, with cymbals held aloll ; light melodies chanted to the 
thrilling rhythm of strings — all objects and all sounds that tell of Nature 
revelling in her force. Strange, bewildering transition from those pale 
images of soriow and death to this bright youthfulness, as of a sun-god 
who knew nothing of night I What thought could reconcile that worn 
anguish in her brother's face — that straining after something invisible — 
with this satisfied strength and beauty, and m.'ikc it intelligible that they 
belonged to the same world? Or was there never any reconciling of 
them but only a bbnd worship of clashing deities, first in mad joy and 
then in wailing 7 Romola for the first time felt this questioning need 
like a sudden uneasy dizziness and want of something to grasp ; it was 
an experience hardly longer than a sigh, for the eager theorizing of 
ages is compressed, as in a seed, in the momentary want of a single 
mind. But there was no answer to meet the need, and it vanished 
before the returning rush of young sympathy with the glad loving 
beauty that beamed upon her in new radiance, like the dawn after w^e 
have looked away from it to the givy west. 

“ Your mind fingers apart from our love, my Romola,” Tito said, with 
a soft reproachful murmur. “ It seems a forgotten thing to you.” 
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She looked at the beseeching eyes in silence, till the sadness all melted 
ont of her own. 

“ My joy !” she said, in her full clear voice. 

“ Do you r('ally care for me enough, then, to banish those chill fancies, 
or shull you always be suspecting me as the Great Tempter?” said Tito, 
with his blight smile. 

“ Hf)W should I not care for you more than for everything else ? Every- 
lijiiig I hud felt before in all my life — about my father, and about my 
loncliiU'ss — was a preparation to love you. You would laugh at me, Tito, 
il‘ you knew what sort of man I used to tliiiik I should marry — some 
scholar willi deep lines in his face, like Alamanno Rinuccini, and with 
rather grey hair, who would agree with my fatlier in taking the side of 
the Aristotelians, and be willing to live with him. I used to tliiiik about 
the love 1 read of in the poets, but 1 never dreamed that anything like 
that could happen to me here in Florence in our old library. And then 
you came, Tito, and w’cre so much to my father, and I began to believe 
tliat life could be happy for me too.” 

“My godtlessl is there any woman like you?” said Tito, with a 
mixture of loudness and wondering admiration at the blended msjosty and 
simplicity in her. 

“ Ilut, dearest,” be went on, rather timidly, “if you minded more 
about our marriage*, you would persuade your father and Messer Ber- 
nardo not to think of any more delays. But you seem not to mind 
about it.” 

“ Yes, Tilo, I will, I do mind. But I am sure my godfather wdll urge 
more delay now, because of Dino’s death. He has never agreed with 
my father about disowning Dino, and you know he has always said that 
we o\ight to wait until you have been at least a year in Florence. Do not 
tljink hardly of my godfather. I know he is prejudiced and narrow, but 
yet he is very noble. He has often said that it is folly in m; iither to 
want to keej) his library apart, that it may bear his name ; yel lie would 
try to get my father’s wish carried out. That seems to me very great and 
noble — that power of respecting a feeling which he does not share or 
understand.” 

“ I have no rancour against Messer Bernardo for thinking you too 
precious for me, my lloniola,” said Tito ; and that was true. “ But your 
father, then, knows of his son’s death?” 

“Yes, I told him — 1 could not help it — I told him where I had been, 
and that I had seen Dino die ; hut nothing else ; and he has commanded 
me not to speak of it again. But he has been very silent this morning, 
and has had those restless movements which always go to my heart ; they 
look as if he were trying to get outside the prison of his blindness. Let 
us go to him now. 1 had persuaded him to try to sleep, because he slept 
little in the night. Your voice will soothe him, Tito ; it always 
does.” 

And not one kis'' ? 1 have not had one,” said Tito, in his gentle 
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reproacliful tone, which gave him an air of dependence very charming in 
a creature witli those rare gifts that aerm to excuse preaumption. 

The sweet pink flush spread itself with the quickness ot light over 
Komola’s face and neck as she bent towards him. It seemed impossible 
that their kisses could ever become cominon things. 

“ Let us walk once round the loggia^' said Romola, before wc go 
down.” 

“ There is soniothing grim and grave to me always about Florence,” 
said Tito, as they paused in the front of the house, where they could see 
over the opposite loofs to the other side of tlie river, “and even in its 
merriment there is something shiill and hard — bitiiig rather than gay. 
I wish wc lived in Southern Italy, Avhere thought is brokt'ii not by 
weariness, but by dt'lieioiis languois aueh as never stem to come over 
the * ingeiiia acerrini.T. Floieiitina.’ 1 should like to see you under that 
southern huh, lying among the llo^serK, subdued into mere enjoyment, 
while I bent over jou and touched the lute and sang to you some little 
unconscious strum that seemed all one with the light and the warmth. 
You have never known that happiness of the nymphs, my Ilomola.” 

Tito; but I have dreamed of it often since you came. I am 
veiy tliirsty for a deep draught of joy — for a life all bright like you. 
But we will not think of it now, Tito; it seems to me as if there would 
always be pule sad faces among the flowers, and eyes that look in vain. 
Let us go." 


CJIIAPTEIi XVIII. 

The Portrait. 

When Tito left the Via de’ Bardi that day in exultant satisfaction at 
finding himself thoroughly free from the threatened peril, his thoughts, no 
longer claimed by the immediate presence of Komola and her father, 
recurred to those futile hours ot dread in which he was conscious of 
having not only felt but acted as he would not have done if lie had had a 
truer foresight. He would not have parted with his ring; for Ilomola, 
and others to whom it was a familiar object, would be a little struck with 
the apparent sordidness of parting with a gem he had professedly cherished, 
unless he feigned as a reason the desire to make some special gift with 
the purchase-money ; and Tito had at that moment a nauseating weari- 
ness of simulation. He was well out of the possible consequences that 
might have fallen on him from that initial deception, and it was no longer 
a load on his mind; kind fortune had brought him immunity, and he 
thought it was only fair that she should. Who was hurt by it ? Any 
results to Baldossarre were too problematical to be taken into account. 
But he wanted now to be free from any hidden shackles that would gall 
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him, though ever bo little, under his tics to Romola. lie was not aware 
that that very delight in immunity which prompted resolutions not to 
entangle himself again, was deadening the sensibilities which alone could 
save him from entanglement. 

But, after .all, the sale of the, ring was a slight matter. Was it also a 
Blight matter that little Tessa was under a delusion wdiich would doubt- 
less fill licr small head with expectations doomed to disappointment? 
Should he try to see the little thing alone again and undeceive her at 
once, or should he leave the disclosure to time and chance ? Happy 
dreams are pleasant, and they easily come to an end with daylight and the 
stir of life. The sweet, pouting, innocent, round thing 1 It was impos- 
sible not to think of her. Tito thought he should like some time to take 
lier a present that would please her, and just learn if her step-fatlier 
treated her more cruelly now her mother was dead. Or, should he at 
once undeceive Tessa, and then tell lloniola about her, so that they might 
find some happier lot for the poor thing ? No : that unfortunate little 
incident of the cerretano and tlic marriage, and his allowing Tessa 
to part from him in delusion, must never be known to Romola, and 
since no enlightenment could expel it from Tessa’s mind, there would 
always be a risk ol betrayal; besides, even little Tissa might have some 
gall in her when she found herself di.sajipointed in h-'r love — yes, she 
muU be a little in love with him, and that niiglit make it well that he 
should not see her again. Yet it was a tiifling adventure such as a 
country girl would perhaps ponder on till some ruddy contacUno made 
acceptable love to her, when she would break her resolution of secrecy 
and get at the truth that she was free. Dunque — good-by, Tessa I kindest 
wishes ! Tito had made up his mind that the silly little affair of the 
cerretano should have no further consequences for himsedf; and people 
are apt to think that resolutions made on their own behalf will be liim. 
As for the fifty-five florins, the purchase-money of the ring, Tito Ii.id made 
up his mind what to do with some of them; he would carry Odl a pretty 
ingenious thought which would make him more at case in accounting for 
the absence of his ring to Romola, and would also serve him as a means 
of guarding her mind from the recurrence of those monkish fancies which 
were especially repugnant to liim ; and with this thought in his mind, he 
went to the Via Gualfonda to find Piero di Cosimo, the artist who at that 
time was pre-eminent in the fantastic mythological design which Tito’s 
purpose required. 

Entering the court on which Piero’s dwelling opened, Tito found the 
heavy iron knocker on the door thickly bound round with wool and 
ingeniously fastened with cords. Remembering the painter’s practice of 
stuffing his cars against obtrusive noises, Tito was not much surprised dt 
this mode of defence against visitors’ thunder, and betook himself first to 
tapping modestly with his knuckles, and then to a more importunate 
attempt to shake the door. In vain I Tito was moving away, blaming 
himself for wasting his time on this visit, instead of waiting till he saw 
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the painter again at Nello’s, when a little girl entered the court with a 
basket of eggs on her arm, went up to the door, and standing on tiptoe, 
pushed up a small iron plate that ran in grooves, and putting her mouth 
to the aperture thus disclosed, called out in a piping voice, Messer 
Piero 1 ” 

In a few momenta Tito heard the sound of bolts, the door opened, and 
Piero presented himself in a red night-cap and a loose brown serge tunic, 
with sleeves rolled up to the shoulder. He darted a look of surprise 
at Tito, but without further notice of him stretched out his hand to take 
the basket from the child, re-entered the house, and presently returning 
with the empty basket, said, “ IIow much to pay ? ” 

Two grossonij Messer Piero; they are all ready boiled, my mother 
says.” 

Piero took the coin out of the leathern scarsella at his belt, and the 
little maiden trotted away, not without a few upward glances of awed 
admiration at the surprising young signor. 

Piero’s glance was much less complimentary as he said, 

“ What do you want at my door, Messer Greco ? I saw you this 
morning at Nello’s; if you had asked me tlien, I could have told you that 
1 see no man in this house without knowing his business and agreeing 
with him beforehand.” 

Pardon, Messer Piero,” said Tito, with his imperturbable good 
humour; “I acted without sufficient reflection. I remembered nothing 
but your admirable skill in inventing pretty caprices, when a sudden 
desire for something of that sort prompted me to come to you.” 

The painter’s manners were too notoriously odd to all the world for 
this reception to be held a special affront ; but even if Tito had suspected 
any offensive intention, the impulse to resentment would have been less 
strong in him than the desire to conquer goodwill. 

Piero made a grimace which was habitual with him when he was 
spoken to with flattering suavity. lie grinned, stretched out the corners 
of his mouth, and pressed down his brows, so as to defy any divination of 
his feelings under that kind of stroking. 

“ And what may that need be ? ” he said, after a moment’s pause. In 
his heart he was tempted by the hinted opportunity of applying his 
invention. 

“ I want a very delicate miniature device taken from certain fables of 
the poets, which you will know how to combine for me. It must be 
painted on a wooden case — I will show you the size — in the form of a 
triptych. The inside may be simple gilding : it is on the outside I Avant 
the device. It is a favourite subject with you Florentines — the triumph 
of Bacchus and Ariadne ; but I want it treated in a new way — a story in 
Ovid will give you the necessary hints. The young Bacchus must be 
seated in a ship, his head bound with clusters of grapes, and a spear 
entwined with vine-leaves in his hand: dark-beriied ivy must wind 
about the masts and sails, the oars must be thyrsi, and flowers must 
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wreathe themselves about the poop ; leopards aud tigers must be crouch- 
ing before him, and dolphins must be sporting round. But I want to 
have the fair-haired Ariadne with him, made immortal with her golden 
crown — that is not in Ovid’s story, but no matter, you will conceive it 
all — and above there must be young loves, such as you know how to 
paint, shooting with roses at the points of their arrows ” 

“ Say no more ! ” said Piero. “ I have Ovid in the vulgar tongue. 
Bind me the passage. I love not to be choked with other men’s thoughts. 
You may come in.” 

Piero led the way through the first room, where a basket of eggs was 
deposited on the open hearth, near a heap of broken egg-shells and a bank 
oJ' aslie.s. In strange keeping with that sordid litter, there was a low bed- 
stead of carved ebony, covered carelessly with a piece of rich oriental 
carpet, that looked as if it had served to cover the steps to a Madonna’s 
throne ; and a caiTcd cassone^ or large chest, with painted devices on its 
sides and lid. There was hardly any other furniture in the large room, 
except casts, wooden steps, easels and rough boxes, all festooned with 
cobwebs. 

The next room was still larger, but it was also much more crowded. 
Apparently Piero was keeping the fesia^ for the double door underneath 
the window which adinitted the painter’s light from above, was thrown 
open, and showed a garden or Vathcr thicket in which fig-trees and vines 
grew in tangled, trailing wildness among nettles and hemlocks, and a tall 
cypress lifted its dark head from a stifling mass of yellowing mulberry- 
leaves. It seemed as if that dank luxuriance had begun to penetrate even 
within the walls of the wide and lofty room ; for in one corner, amidst a 
confused heap of carved marble fragments and rusty armour, tufts of long 
grass and dark feathery fennel had made their way, and a large stone vase, 
tilted on one side, seemed to be pouring out the ivy that streamed around. 
All about the walls hung pen and oil sketches of fantastic sea -ironstcrs; 
dances of satyrs and ^enads; Saint Margaret’s resurrection out of the 
devouring dragon; Madonnas with the supernal light upon them; studies 
of plants and grotesque heads ; and on irregular rough shelves a few books 
were scattered among great drooping bunches of com, bullocks’ horns, 
pieces of dried honeycomb, stones with patches of rare-coloured lichen, 
skulls and bones, peacocks’ feathers, and large birds’ wings. Rising from 
amongst the dirty litter of tho floor were lay figures — one in the frock of 
a Yallombrosau monk, strangely surmounted by a helmet with barred 
visor, another smothered with brocade and skins hastily tossed over it 
Amongst this heterogeneous still life, several speckled and white pigeons 
were perched or strutting, too tame to fly at the entrance of men ; three 
corpulent toads were crawling in an intimate friendly way near the door- 
stone ; and a white rabbit, apparently the model for that which was 
frightening Cupid in the picture of Mars and Venus, placed on the central 
easel, was twitching its nose with much content on a box full of bran. 

** And now, Messer Greco,” said Pioro, signing to Tito to sit down on 
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a low Btool near the door, and then standing orer him with folded arms, 
“ don’t be lining to see everything at once, like Mosser Domeneddio, but 
let me know how large you would have this same triptych.” 

Tito indicated the required dimensions, and Piero marked them on a 
piece of paper. 

“And now for the book,” said Piero, reaching down a manuscript 
volume. 

“There’s nothing about the Ariadne there,” said Tito, giving him the 
passage ; “ but you will remember 1 want the crowned Ariadne by the 
side of the young Bacchus: she must have golden hail-.” 

“ Ha ! ” said Piero, abruptly, pursing up liis lips again. “ And you 
w.nnt them to be likenesscK, eh ?” he added, looking down into Tito’s face. 

Tito laughed and blushed. “ I know you are great at portraits, Messer 
Piero ; but I could not ask Ariadne to sit for you, because the painting is 
a secret.” 

“ There it is ! I want her to sit to me. Giovanni Vespucci wants me 
to paint him a picture of CEdipuS atld Antigone at Colonos, as he has 
expounded it to me: I have a fancy for the subject, and I want Bardo 
and his daughter to sit for it. Now, you ask them; and then I'll put tlie 
likeness into Ariadne.” 

“ Agreed, if I can prevail with them. And your price for the Bacchus 
and Ariadne ? ” 

“ Bale / If you got them to let me paint them, that will pay me. 
I’J rather not have your money ; you may pay for the case.” 

“And when shall I sit for you?” said Tito, “for if we have one 
likeness, we must have two.” 

“ I don’t want your likeness — ^I’ve got it already,” said Piero, “only 
Pve made you look frightened. I must take the fright out of it for 
Bacchus.” 

As he was speaking, Piero laid down the book and went to look among 
some paintings, propped with their faces against the wall. lie returned 
with an oil-sketch in his hand. 

“ I call this as good a bit of portrait as I ever did,” he said, looking dt 
it, as he advanced. “ Yours is a face that expresses fear well, because 
it’s naturally a bright one. 1 noticed it the first time I saw you. The 
rest of the picture is hardly sketched ; but I’ve painted you in 
thoroughly.” 

Piero turned the sketch, and held it towards Tito’s eyes. He saw 
himself with his right hand uplifted, holding a wine-cup, in the attitude 
of triumphant joy, but with his fkce turned away from the cup with An 
expression of such intense fear in the dilated eyes and pallid lips, that he 
felt a cold stream through his veins, as if he were being thrown into 
sympathy with his imaged self. 

“ You are beginning to look like it already,” aaid Piero, With a sliott 
laugh, moving the picture away again. He’s seeing a ghost — that fltle 
young man. 1 shall finish it some day, when I’vo settled what eott of 
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ghost is the most terrible — whether it should look solid, like a dead man 
come to life, or half transparent, like a mist.” 

Tito, rather ashamed of himself for this strange and sudden sensi- 
tiveness, so opposed to his usual easy self-command, said carelessly— 

“ That is a subject after your own heart, Messer Piero — a revel inter- 
rupted by a ghost. You seem to love the blending of the terrible with 
the gay. I suppose that is the reason your shelves are so well furnished 
with death’s-heads, while you are painting those roguish Loves who are 
running away with the armour of Mars. I begin to think you are a Cynic 
philosopher in the pleasant disguise of a cunning painter.” 

“ Not I, Messer Greco ; a philosopher is the last sort of animal I 
would choose to resemble. I find it enough to live, without spinning lies 
to account for life. Fowls cackle, asses bray, women chatter, and philo- 
sophers spin false reasons — that’s the effect the sight of the world brings 
out of them. Well, I am an animal that paints instead of cackling, or 
braying, or spinning lies. And now, I think, our business is done; you’ll 
keep to your side of the bargain about the Qiclipus and Antigone ? ” 

“1 will do my best,” said Tito — on this strong hint, immediately 
moving towards the door. 

“ And you’ll let me know at Ncllo’s. No need to come here again.” 
understand,” said Tito, laughingly, lifting his hand in sign of 
friendly parting. 


CHAPTER XIX, 

The Old Man’s Hope. 

Messeti BeuNardo del Nero was as inexorable as Romola had expected 
in his advice that the marriage should be deferred till Easter, a id in this 
matter Bardo was entirely under the ascendancy of his sugacious and 
practical friend. Nevertheless, Bernardo himself, though he was as far as 
ever from any susceptibility to the personal fascination in Tito which was 
felt by others, could not altogether resist that argument of success which 
is always powerful with men of the world. Tito was making his way 
rapidly in high quarters. He was especially growing in favour with the 
young Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, who had even spoken of Tito’s 
forming part of his learned retinue on an approaching journey to Home ; 
and the bright young Greek, who had a tongue that was always ready 
without ever being quarrelsome, was more and more wished for at gay 
suppers in the Via Larga, and at Florentine games in which le had no 
pretension to excel, and could admire the incomparable skill of Piero do’ 
Medici in the most graceful manner in the world. By an unfailing law of 
sequence, Tito’s reputation as an agreeable companion in “ magnificent” 
society made his learning and talent appear more lustrous ; and he was 
really accomplished enough to prevent an exaggerated estimate from being 
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liazardous to him. Messer Bernardo had old prejudices and attachments 
which now began to argue down the newer and feebler prejudice against 
the young Greek stranger who was rather too supple. To the old Floren- 
tine it was impossible to despise the recommendation of standing well with 
the best Florentine families, and since Tito began to be thoroughly received 
into that circle whose views were the unquestioned standard of social 
value, it seemed irrational not to admit that there w'as no longer any check 
to satisfaction in the prospect of sucli a son-in-law for Bardo, and such a 
husband for Kornola. It was undeniable that Tito’s coming had been 
the dawn of a new life for both father and daughter, and the first promise 
had even been surpassed. The blind old scholar — whose proud truthfulness 
would never enter into that commerce of feigned and preposterous admira- 
tion which, varied by a corresponding measurclessness in vituperation, 
made the woof of all learned intercourse — had fallen into neglect even 
among his fellow-citi/ciis, and when he was alluded to at all, it had long 
been usual to say that though his blindness and loss of his son were 
pitiable misfortunes, he was tiresome in contending for the value of his 
own hibours ; and that his discontent was a little inconsistent in a man 
who had been openly regardless of religious rites, and in days past liad 
rLfnsed offers made to him from various quarters, if he would only take 
orders, W'ithout which it w'as not easy for patrons to provide for every 
scholar. But since Tito’s coming, there w'as no longer the same monotony 
in the thought that Barclo’s name suggested; the old man, it was under* 
stood, had left off his plaints, and the fair daughter w’As no longer to be 
shut up in dowerless pride, waiting for a parentado. The winning 
manners and growing liuour of the handsome Greek who was expected to 
enter into the double relation of son and husband helped to make ihc new 
interest a thoroughly friendly one, and it w'as no longer a rare occurrence 
wdien a visitor enlivened the quiet library. Elderly men came from that 
indefinite prompting to renew former intercourse which arises when an 
old acquaintance begins to be newdy talked about; and young men whom 
Tito had asked leave to bring once, found it easy to go again when they 
overtook him on his way to the Via de’ Bardi, and, resting their hands on 
his shoulder, fell into easy chat with him. For it was pleasant to look at 
Bomola’s beauty: to see her, like old Firenzuola’s type of womanly 
majesty, “ sitting with a certain grandeur, speaking with gravity, smiling 
with modesty, and casting around, as it were, an odour of queenliness ; ”* 
and she seemed to unfold like a strong white lily under this genial breath 
of admiration and homage ; it was all one to her with her new bright Ufa 
in Tito’s love. 

Tito liad even been the means of strengthening the hope in Bardo’s 
mind that he might before his death receive the longed-for security con- 

** Quando una donna ^ grande, ben formata, porta ben sua persona, siede co n nna 
certa grandezza, parla con gravity, ride con modestia, e flnalmonte getta quasi nn odor 
di Bcgina ; allora noi diciamo quella donna pare una maesU, ella ha una mac&tiL” 

Fibekzuola ; Della Bellezza delle Donne, 
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cerning his library : that it should not be merged in another collection ; 
that it should not be transferred to a body of monks, and be called by 
the name of a monastery ; but that it should remain for ever the Bardi 
Librar}% for the use of Florentines. For tho old habit of trusting in the 
Medici could not die out while their influence was still the strongest lever 
in the State ; and Tito, once possessing the ear of the Cardinal Gioyanni 
de’ Medici, might do more even than Messer Bernardo towards winning 
the desired interest, for he could demonstrate to a learned audience the 
peculiar value of Bardo's collection, Tito himself talked sanguinely ol 
such a result, willing to cheer the old man, and conscious that Komola 
repaid those gentle words to her father with a sort of adoration that no 
direct tribute to herself could have won from her. 

This question of the library was the subject of more than one discus- 
sion with Bernardo del Nero when Christmas was turned and the prospect 
of the marriage was becoming near — but always out of Bardo’s hearing. 
For Bardo nursed a vague belief, which they dared not disturb, that his 
property, apart from the library, was adequate to m'^ct all demands. He 
would not even, except under a momenlavy pressure of angry despondency, 
admit to himself that the will by which he had disinheiited Dino would 
leave Romola the heir of nothing but debts ; or that he needed anything 
from patronage beyond the security that a separate locality should be 
assigned to his library, iu return for a deed of gift by which he made 
it over to the Florentine Republic. 

“ My opinion is,” said Bernardo to Romola, in a consultation they had 
under the loggia, “ that since you are to be married, and Messer Tito will 
have a competent income, we should begin to wind up the afiairs, and 
ascertain exactly the sum that would be necessary to save the library 
from being touched, instead of letting the debts accumulate any longer. 
Your father needs nothing but his shred of mutton and his maccaroni 
every day, and I think Messer Tito may engage to supply that for the years 
that remain ; he can let it be in place of the morgen-cap.'* 

“ Tito has always known that my life is bound up with my father’s,” 
said Romola, flushing ; “ and he is better to my father than I am : he 
delights in making him happy.” 

“Ah, he’s not made of the same clay as other men, is he?” said 
Bernardo, smiling, “ Thy father has thouglit of shutting woman’s folly out 
of thee by cramming thee with Greek and Latin; but thou hast been as 
ready to believe in the first pair of bright eyes and the first soft words 
that have come within reach of thee, as if thou couldst say nothing by 
heart but Paternosters, like other Christian men’s daughters.” 

“Now, godfather," said Romola, shaking her head playfully, “as if it 
were only bright eyes and soft words that made me love Tito I You 
know better. You know I love my father and you because you are both 
good ; and I love Tito, too, because he is so good. I see it, I feel it, in 
everything he says and does. And he is handsome, too ; why should I 
not love him the better for that ? It seems to me beauty is part of the 
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finished language by which goodness speaks. You know you must have 
been a very handsome youth, godfather ’* — she looked up with one of her 
happy, loving smiles at the stately old man — “ you were about as tall as 
Tito, and you had very fine eyes ; only you looked a little sterner and 
prouder, and ” 

“ And Romola likes to have all the pride to herself?” said Betfkardo, 
not inaccessible to this pretty coaxing. “ However, it is well that in one 
way Tito’s demands are more modest than those of any Florentine hus- 
band of fitting rank that we should have been likely to find for you; he 
■wants no dowry.” 

So it was settled in that way between Messer Bernardo del Nero, 
Romola, and Tito. Bardo assented with a wave of the hand when 
Bernardo told him that he thought it would be well now to begin to sell 
property and clear-off debts — being accustomed to think of debts and 
pioperty as a sort of thick wood that his imagination never even pene- 
trated, still less got beyond. And Tito set about winning Messer 
Bernardo’s respect by inquiring, with his ready faculty, into Florentine 
money-matters, the secrets of the Monti or public funds, the values of real 
property, and the profits of banking. 

“ You will soon forget that Tito is not a Florentine, godfather,” said 
Romola. “ See how he is learning everything about Florence.” 

“ It seems to me he is one of the demoni, who are of no particular 
country, child,” said Bernardo, smiling. “Ilis mind is a little too nimble 
to be weighted with all the stuff we men carry about in our hearts.” 

Romola smiled too, in happy confidence. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Tee Day of tee Betrothal. 

It was the last week of the Carnival, and the streets of Florence were at 
their fullest and noisiest : there were the masqued processions, chanting 
songs, indispensable now they had once been introduced by Lorenzo; there 
was the favourite rigoletto^ or round dance, footed in piazza under the blue 
frosty sky ; there were practical jokes of all sorts, from throwing comfits 
to throwing stones — especially stones. For the boys and striplings, always 
a strong element in Florentine crowds, became at the height of Carnival- 
time as loud and unmanageable as tree-crickets, and it was their imme- 
morial privilege to bar the way with poles to aR passengers, until a tribute 
had been paid towards furnishing these lovers of strong sensations with 
suppers and bonfires; to conclude with the standing entertainment of 
stone-throwing, which was not entirely monotonous, since the consequent 
maiming was various, and it was not always a single person who was 
killed. So that the pleasures of the Carnival were of a chequered kind, 
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and if a painter were called upon to represent them truly, he would have 
to make a picture in which there would be so much groasness and barbarity 
that it must be turned with its face to the wall, except when it was taken 
down for the grave historical purpose of justifying a reforming zeal which, 
in ignorance of the facts, might be unfairly condemned for its narrowness. 
Still there was much of that more innocent picturesque merriment which 
is never wanting among a people with quick animal spirits and sensitive 
organs ; there was not the heavy sottishness which belongs to the thicker 
northern blood, nor the stealthy fierceness which in the more southern 
regions of the peninsula makes the brawl lead to the dagger-thrust. 

It was the high morning, but the merry spirits of the Carnival were 
still inclined to lounge and recapitulate the last night’s jests, when Tito 
Mclema was walking at a brisk pace on the way to the Via de’ Bardi. 
Young Bernardo Dovizi, who now looks at us out of Raphael’s portrait as 
the keen-eyed Cardinal da Bibbiena, was with him ; and, as they went, 
they held animated talk about some subject that had evidently no relation 
to the sights and sounds through which they were pushing their way along 
the Por’ Santa Maria. Nevertheless, as they discussed, smiled, and 
gesticulated, they both, from time to time, cast quick glances around them, 
and at the turning towards the Lung’ Arno, leading to the Ponte Rubacontc, 
Tito had become aware, in one of these rapid surveys, that there was some 
one not far off him by whom he very much desired not to be recognized 
at that moment. Ills time and thoughts were thoroughly preoccupied, for 
he was looking forward to a unique occasion in his life — he was preparing 
for his betrothal, which was to take place on the evening of this very day. 
The ceremony had been resolved upon rather suddenly; for although 
preparations tow'ards the marriage had been going forward for some time — 
chiefly in the application of Tito’s florins to the fitting-up of rooms in Bardo’s 
dwelling, which, the library excepted, had always been scantily furn^&l'ed 
— it had been intended to defer both the betrothal and the marriage ualil 
Easter, when Tito’s year of probation, insisted on by Bernardo del Nero, 
would have been complete. But when an express proposition had come, 
that Tito should follow the Cardinal Giovanni to Rome to help Bernardo 
Dovizi with his superior knowledge of Greek in arranging a library, and 
there was no possibility of declining what lay so plainly on the road to 
advancement, he had become urgent in his entreaties that the betrothal 
might take place before his departure : there would be the less delay 
before the marriage, on bis return, and it would be less painful to part 
if he and Romola were outwardly as well as inwardly pledged to each 
other — if he had a claim which defied Messer Bernardo or any one else to 
nullify it. For the betrothal, at which rings were exchanged and mutual 
contracts were signed, made more than half the legality of marriage, 
which was completed on a separate occasion by the nuptial benediction. 
Romola’s feeling had met Tito’s in this wish, and the consent of the 
elders had been won. 

And now Tito was hastening, amidst arrangements for his departure 
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the next day, to snatch a morning visit to Romola, to say and hear any 
last words that were needful to be said before their meeting for the 
betrothal in the evening. It was not a time when any recognition could 
be pleasant that was at all likely to detain him ; still less a recognition by 
Tessa. And it was unmistakably Tessa whom he had caught sight of 
moving along, with a timid and forlorn look, towards that very turn of the 
Lung’ Arno which ho was just rounding. As he continued his talk with 
the young Dovizi, he had an uncomfortable under-current of consciousness 
which told him that Tessa had seen him and would certfiinly follow him ; 
there was no escaping her along this direct road by the Arno, and over 
the Ponte Rubaconte. But she wouI% not dare to speak to him or 
approach him while he was not alone, ftnU he would continue to keep 
Dovizi with him till they reached Bard(»*s door. He (quickened his pace, 
and t(>ok up new threads of talk; but all the while the sense that lessa 
was behind him, though he had no physical evidence of the fact, grew 
stronger and stronger ; it Wiia very irritating — perhaps all the more so 
because a certain tenderness and pity for the poor little thing made the 
determination to escape without any visible notice of her, a not altogether 
agreeable resource. Yet Tito persevered and carried bis companion to the 
door, cleverly managing his addio without turning his face in a direction 
where it was possible for him to see an importunate pair of blue eyes ; 
and as he went up the stone stops, ho tried to get rid of unpleasant 
thoughts by saying to himself that after all Tessa might not have seen 
him, or, if she had, might not havo followed him. 

But — perhaps because that possibility could not be relied on strongly — 
when the visit was over, he came out of the doorway with a quick step 
and an air of unconsciousness ns to anything that might be on his right hand 
or his left. Our eyes are so constructed, however, that they take in a wide 
angle without asking any leave of our will ; and Tito knew that there 
was a little figure in a white hood standing near the doorway — knew it 
quite 'well, before he felt a hand laid on his arm. It was a rea lgra.sp, and 
not a light, timid touch; fur poor Tessa, seeing his rapid step, had started 
forward with a desperate effort. But when he stopped and turned towards 
her, her f.ice wore a frightened look, as if she dreaded the effect of her 
boldness. 

“ Tessa ! " said Tito, with more sharpness in his voice than she had 
ever heard in it before. “ Why are you here ? You must not follow me— 
you must not stand about door-placcs w'aiting for me.” 

Her blue eyes wddened with tears, and she said nothing. Tito was 
afraid of something worse than ridicule, if he were seen in the Via de’ 
Bardi With a girlish contadina looking pathetically at him. It was a street 
of high silent-looking dwellings, not of traffic; but Bernardo del Nero, or 
some one almost as dangerous, might come up at any moment. Even if 
it had not been the day of his betrothal, the incident would have been, 
awkward and annoying. Yet it would be brutal — it was impossible — to 
drive Tessa away with harsh words. That accursed folly of his with the 
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eerretano — that it should have lain buried in a quiet way for months, and 
now start up before him, as this unseasonable crop of vexation 1 lie could 
not speak harshly, but he spoke hurriedly. 

“ Tessa, I cannot — must not talk to you here. I will go on to the 
bridge and wait for you there. Follow me slowly.” 

IJc turned and walked fast to the Ponte Rubaconto, and there leaned 
against the wall of one of the quaint little houses that rise at even distancee 
on the bridge, looking towards the way by which Tessa would come. It 
would havo soflened a much harder heart than Tito’s to see the little 
thing advancing with her round face much paled and saddened, since he 
had parted from it at the door of the Nunziata.” Happily it was the 
least frequented of the bridges, and there were scarcely any passengers on 
it at this moment. lie lost no time in speaking as soon as she came near 
him. 

“ Now, Tessa, I have very little time. Yrii must not cry. Why did 
you follow me this morning? You must not do so again.” 

“ I thought,” said Tessa, speaking in a whisper, and struggling against 
a sob that wmild rise immediately at this new voice of Tito’s — “ 1 thought 
you wouldn’t be so long before you came to take care of me again. And 
the patngno beats me, and I can’t bear it any longer. And always when 
I come for a holiday 1 walk about to find you, and I can’t. Oh, please don’t 
send me away from you again I It has been so long, and I cry so now, 
because you never come to nie. I can’t help it, for the days arc so long, 
and I don’t mind about the goats or kids, or anything — and I can’t ” 

The sobs camo fast now, and the great tears. Tito felt that he could 
not do otherwise than comfort her, tiend her away — ^yes ; that ho must 
do, at once. 15ut it was all the more impossible to tell her anything that 
would leave her in a state of hopeless grief. He saw new trouble in the 
background, but tlie difficulty of the moment was too pressing fo>’ him to 
weigh distant consequences. 

“ Tessa, my little one,” he said, in his old caressing tones, “ you 
must not cry. Bear with the cross patrigno a little longer. I will come 
back to you. But I'm going now to Rome — a long, long way off. I shall 
come back in a few weeks, and then I promise you to come and see you. 
Promise me to be good and wait for me.” 

It was the well-remembered voice again, and the mere sound was half 
enough to soothe Tessa. She looked up at him with wide trusting eyes, 
that still glittered with tears, sobbing all the while, in spite of her utmost 
efl’orts to obey liim. Again, he said, in a gentle voice : 

“ Promise me, my Tessa.” 

“ Yes,” she whispered. But you won’t be long?” 

No, not long. But I must go now. And remember wbat I told 
you, Tessa. Nobody must know that you ever see me, else you will lose 
me for ever. And now, when I have left you, go straight home, and 
never follow me again. Wait till 1 ooroe to you. Good-by, my little 
Tessa : I will come.” 
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There was no help for it ; he must turn and leave her without looldng 
behind him to see how she bore it, for he had no time to spare. When 
he did look round he was in the Via de’ Benci, where there was no seeing 
what was happening on the bridge; but Tessa was too trusting and 
obedient not to do just what he had told her. 

Yes, the difficulty was at an end for that day ; yet this return of Tessa 
to Inm, at a moment when it was impossible for him to put an en^ to all 
difliculty with her by undeceiving her, was an unpleasant incident to 
carry in his memory. But Tito’s mind was just now thoroughly pene- 
trated with a hopeful first love, associated with all happy prospects flatter- 
ing to hia ambition ; and that future necessity of grieving Tessa could be 
Bciircely more to him than the fnr-ofF cry of some little suffering animal 
buried in tlie thicKct, to a merry cavalcade in the sunny plain. When, 
for the second time that day, Tito was hastening across the Ponte Uuba- 
conte, the thought c<f Tes^a caused no perceptible diminution of his happi- 
ness Tic was well muffled in his mantle, le^s, perhaps, to protect him 
from the cold than from the additional notice that would have been drawn 
upon him by his dainty apparel. Ho leaped up the stone steps by two at 
a time, and said hurriedly to Maso, who met him, 

“ Where is the damigella ? ’’ 

“In the library; she is quite ready, and Monna Brigida and Messer 
Bernardo are already there with Ser Braccio, but none of the rest of the 
company.” 

“ Ask her to give me a few minutes alone ; I will await her in the 
salotfo'' 

Tito entered a room which had been fitted up in the utmost contrast 
with the half-pallid, half-sombre tints of the library. The walls were 
brightly frescoed with “ caprices ” of nymphs and loves sporting under the 
blue among flowers and birds. The only furniture besides the red leather 
seats and the central table were two tall white vases, and a young faun 
playing the flute, modelled by a promising youth named Michelangelo 
Buonarotti. It was a room that gave a sense of being in the sunny open air. 

Tito kept his mantle round him, and looked towards the door. It 
w'as not long before Romola entered, all white and gold, more than ever 
like a tall lily. Her white silk garment was bound by a golden girdle, 
which fell with large tassels ; and above that was the rippling gold of her 
hair, surmounted by the white mist of her long veil, which was fastened 
on her brow by a hand of pearls, the gift of Bernardo del Nero, and was 
now parted off her face so that it all floated backward. 

“ Regina mia ! ” said Tito, as he took her hand and kissed it, still 
keeping his mantle round him. He could not help going backward to 
look at her again, while she stood in calm delight, with that exquisite 
Bclf-consciousness which rises under the gaze of admiring love. 

“ Komola, will you show me the next room now ? ” said Tito, checking 
himself with the remembrance that the time might he ^ort. “ You s yi d 
1 should see it when you had arranged everything.” 
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Without spcalting, bIio led the way into a long narrow room, painted 
brightly like the other, but only with birds and flowers. The furniture 
in it was all old ; there were old faded objects for feminine use or orna- 
ment, arranged in an open cabinet between the two narrow windows ; 
above the cabinet was the portrait of llomola’s mother ; and below this, 
on the top of the cabinet, stood the crucifix which Bomola had brought 
from San Marco. 

“ I have brought something under my mantle,” said Tito, smiling ; and 
throwing off the large loose garment, he showed the little tabernacle which 
had been painted by Piero di Cosimo. The painter had carried out Tito’s 
intention charmingly, and so far had atoned for his long delay. “Do you 
know what this is for, my Rornola?” added Tito, taking her by the hand, 
and leading her towards the cabinet. “ It is a little shrine, which is to 
hide away from you for ever that remembrancer of sadness. You have 
done with sadness now ; and we will bury all images of it — bury them in 
a tomb of joy. Seel” 

A slight quiver passed across Romola’s face as Tito took hold of the 
crucifix. Rut she had no wish to prevent his purjioso ; on the contrary, 
she herself wished to subdue certain importunate memories and ques- 
tionings wliich still flitted like unexplained shadow's across her happier 
thought. 

He opened the triptych and placed the crucifix within the central 
space ; then closing it again, taking out the key, and setting the little 
tabernacle in the spot where the crucifix had stood, said, 

“Now, Rornola, look and see if you are satisfied with the portraits old 
Piero has made of us. Is it not a dainty device ? and the credit of 
choosing it is mine.” 

“ Ah, it is you — it is perfect ! ” said Rornola, looking with moist 
joyful eyes at the miuiature Bacchus, with his purple clusters. “ And I 
am Ariadne, and you are crowning me! Yes, it is true, Tito ; } ju have 
crowned my poor life.” 

They held each other’s hands while she spoke, and both looked at their 
imaged selves. Rut the reality was far more beautiful ; she all lily-white 
and golden, and he with his dark glowing beauty above the purple red- 
bordered tunic. 

“ And it was our good strange Piero who painted it ? ” said Rornola. 
“ Did you put it into his head to paint me as Antigone, that he might have 
my likeness for this ? ” 

“No, it was he who made my getting leave for him to paint you and 
your father, a condition of his doing this for me.” 

“ Ah, I see now what it was you gave up your precious ring for. I 
perceived you had some cunning plan to give me pleasure." 

Tito did not blench. Romola’s little illusions about himself had long 
ceased to cause him anything but satisfaction. He only smiled and said, 

“ I might have spared my ring ; Piero will accept no money from me; 
he thinks himself paid by painting you. And now, while I am away, you 
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will look every day at those pretty symbols of our life together — the ship 
on the calm sea, and the ivy that never withers, and those Loves that have 
left off wounding us and shower soft petals that are like our kisses ; and 
the leopards and tigers, they are the troubles of your life that arc all 
quelled now ; and the strange sea-monsters, with their merry eyes — let us 
see — tliey are the dull passages in the heavy books, which have begun to 
be amusing since we have sat by each other.” 

“ Tito mio / ” said I'omola, in a half laughing voice of love ; “ but 
you will give me the key ? ” she added, holding out her hand for it. 

“ Not at all I ” said Tito, with playful decision, opening his scarsclla 
and dropping in the little key. I shall drown it in the Arno.” 

“ But if I ever wanted to look at the crucifix again ? ” 

“ All 1 for that -» ery reason it is hidden — hidden by these images of 
youth and joy ” 

He pressed a light kis.-> on her brow, and she said no more, ready to 
submit, like all strong souls, Avheii she felt no valid reason for resistance. 

And then they joined the waiting company, which made a dignified 
little procession as it passed along the Ponte Rubaconte towards Santa 
Croce, Slowly it passed, for Bardo, unaccustomed for years to leave his 
own house, walked with a uiorc timid step than usual ; and that slow pace 
suited well with the gouty dignity of Messer Bartolommeo Scala, who 
graced the occasion by his presence, along with his daughter Alessandra. 
It was customary to have very long troops of kindred and friends at the 
sposaliziOf or betrothal, and it had even been found necessary in time past 
to limit the number by law to no more than four hundred — two hundred on 
each side ; for since the guests were all feasted after this initial ceremony^ 
as well as after the nozze, or mariiago, the very first stage of matrimony 
had become a ruinous expense, as that scholarly Benedict, Leonardo Bruno, 
complained in his oivn case. But Bardo, who in his poverty had kept 
himself proudly free from any .appearance of claiming the advantages 
attached to a powerful family name, would have no invitations given on 
the strength of more friendship ; and the modest procession of twenty that 
followed the sposi were, with three or four exceptions, friends of Bardo’s 
and Tito’s, selected on personal grounds. 

Bernardo del Nero walked as a vanguard before Bardo, who was led 
on the right by Tito, while Romola held her father’s otlier hand. Bardo 
had himself been married at Santa Croce, and had insisted on Romola’s 
being betrothed and married there, Ttather than in tlic little church of 
Santa Lucia close by their house, because he had a complete mental 
vision of the grand church where he hoped that a burial might be granted 
him among the Florentines wliohad deserved well. Happily, the way was 
short and direct, and lay aloof from the loudest riot of the Carnival, if only 
they could return before any dances or shows began in the great piazza of 
Santa Croce. The west was red as they passed the bridge, and shed a 
mellow light on the pretty procession, which had a touch of solemnity in 
the presence of the blind father. But when the ceremony was over, and 
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Tito and Romola came out on to the broad steps of the church, with the 
golden links of destiny on their fingers, the evening had deepened into 
struggling starlight, and the servants had their torches lit. 

As they came out a strange dreary chant, as of a Miserere, met their 
ears, and they saw that at the extreme end of the piazza there seemed to 
be a stream of people impelled by something approaching from the 
Borgo dc’ Grcci. 

“ It is one of their masqued processions, I suppose,” said Tito, who 
was now alone with Romola, while Bernardo took charge of Bardo. 

And as he spoke there came slowly into view, at a height far above 
the heads of the on-lookcrs, a huge and ghastly image of Winged Time 
with his scythe and hoiir-glass, surrounded by his winged children, the 
Hours. He was mounted on a high car, completely covered with black, 
and the bullocks that drew the car were also covered with black, their 
horns alone standing out uliite above the gloom; so that in the sombre 
shadow of the houses it seemed to those at a distance as if Time and his 
children were apparitions lloating through the air. And behind them 
came what looked like a troop of the sheeted dead gliding above black- 
ness. And as they glided slowly, they chanted in a wailing strain. 

A cold horror seized on Romola, for at the first moment it seemed as 
if her brother’s vision, which could never be effaced from her mind, was 
being half fulfilled. She clung to Tito, who, divining what was in her 
thoughts, said — 

“ What dismal fooling sometimes pleases your Florentines 1 Doubt- 
less this is an invention of Piero di Cosimo, who loves such grim 
merriment.” 

“ Tito, I wish it had not happened. It will deepen the images of 
that vision which I would fain be rid of.” 

“ Nay, Romola, you will look only at the images of our happiness now. 
I have locked all sadness away from you.” 

“ But it is still there — it is only hidden,’^ said Romola, in a low tone, 
hardly conscious that she spoke. 

“See, they are all gone now!” said Tito. “You will forget this 
ghastly mummery Avhen we are in the light, and can see each other’s 
eyes. My Ariadne must never look backward now — only forwaid to 
Easter, when she will triumph with her Care-dispellcr.” 


END OF BOOK I. 
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It was at Kamalc, amon" tlic ruina of the temple of Thehes, that the far- 
oft' echo of the secession of South Carolina reached us. A special courier 
liad been sent up the Nile to inform us of tlie death of a very dear friend 
at Alexandria, and the messenger brought with him also the joutnala 
which announced the first death-throes of the American tJiiion. Under 
the double shadows of these tidings we turned our faces westward fi-om 
the still Orient, take onr share in the struggles and Builerings of our 
people, for we were of and fiom South Carolina. It seemed strange to us, 
however, that sitting, aa it were, among the tombstones of one of the 
oldest recorded empires, upon the fallen shaft of a column of the Temple 
of Isis, we should first hear the death-knell of the youngest of living 
nations. 

The companion of my life was the companion of that voyage, and when, 
in the month of December, 1801, I prepared to run the then stringent 
blockade of tho Southern ports, bearing despatches, she claimed the right 
of accompanying me. 

Wc left Southampton in the West India mail steamer AtratOy on the 
2iid of January, 18G1, under an assumed name, to frustrate the espionage 
of tho Vigilance Coir*iniitec of the North, established at London. It is an 
act of justice to Mr. Adams, the Minister, to state that he is understood 
to have indignantly repudiated any knowledge of the proceedings of this 
institution. Its existence, however, soon became so patent, that Southern 
men taking the West India route to the Confederate States found it 
necessary to adopt extraordinary precautions on leaving England to avoid 
being gazetted in the New York ITerald or TrihunCj while taking the 
circuitous route home which tho force of circumstances imposed upon 
them. 

The pen of Anthony Trollope has rendered the Atrnto and its motley 
passengers familiar as “ household words.” It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon that portion of our experiences, except to say that “ tho Bims,’* 
whom wc encountered on board in considerable numbers, were very 
agreeable specimens of the colonial population ; while tho dinner- table 
reproduced tho Tower of Babel in the variety of tongues, and Noah’s 
Ark in the diversity of species and colour, which it exhibited. 

On arriving at St. Thomas, we learned that the Southern Commis- 
sioners, with their secretaries, had only left that island for England three 
days before, and, by a curious coincidence, in the very vessel which was 
originally to have taken them, when intercepted by Captain Wilkes in the 
San Jacinto. Fortunately for us, the blockade of the British and Spanidi 
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West Indies was not at tliat time so very stringent as it now is, and the 
British flag was respected in our ease. 

From St. Thomas the Seine took us with neatness and despatch to 
Havana, and in that city of picturesque but unclean environments ■we 
were compelled impatiently to attend the uncertain movements of the 
indirect line of steamers for the Southern ports, around and outside of 
which ciuiscd the miacellaneous cruisers of the “ Universal Yankee 
Nation,” ns voracious and eager after their prey as the sharks of tho*>e 
latitudes. I term their cruisers miscellaneous, because every old tub of 
a steamer or schooner that was not too leaky to be kept afloat and carry 
a couple of guns has been conveitcd into a “blockadcr,” to eke out the 
very small number of cflfective vessels in the service. 

We reached the city of Havana at a most agreeable season — the end 
of January; for then perpetual spring seems to smile over that favoured 
land, and London fogs fade from the memory of the voyager, whose senses 
are steeped in the bolt voluptiicms languor of the south. Tennyson should 
have placed his “lotus-eaters” in this favouied spot, where life seems a 
masquerade as the volantcs roll by you on the Paseo, and private life 
opens its hospitable doors and wdiulows upon the street, through which 
passing friends converse with the fair or brown occupants of rocking- 
chairs in the interior, robed in gauzy clouds of gossamer-like muslin. 

But Calypso’s island could not woo the exile dreaming of home to 
linger within its enchanted bounds ; so we, longing for our Southern 
home and friends, cast wistful eyes over the horizon for the sail which was 
to be the herald of our return. At length a long, low, black, rakish- 
looking steamer, rejoicing in the sovereign name of Victoria, sailed into 
the harbour of Havana, w'ith the Confederate flag flying. She proved 
to be a well-known craft in western waters, and admirably fitted for the 
work in which she was employed, combining the requisites of strength, 
speed, and small draught of water. She had no masts and cons ^quently 
no sails; lay very low to the water, her black hull and smoke-stack 
being the only objects jjrescnting a target for the blockading squadron, 
should they get within raug('. As to j>asscngcr accommodations she had 
literally ncuc ; the only attempt at such a thing comprising two cabins 
on deck, one for supercargo, the other for captain, w’ith a covered gallery 
about twelve febt long, serving as dining-placc by day and sleeping-placc by 
night. The hold was an open one, with a single trap-door, and no further 
protection. She w^as an old ■wooden boat, and seemed very inflammable 
when we looked into the engine-room, while the crew were as reckless- 
looking a lot of dare-devils as could be picked up in New Orleans for a 
sci-vice eo full of perils. One of my proposed compagnons de voyage, 
w ho also had his wife with him, after one preliminary survey flatly refused 
to make the venture, declaring it w’as tempting Providence to go in 
that boat. Another of liis party, however — a lady from New Orleans, 
Mrs. D , whose husband had left her safe in Paris — insisted on accom- 

panying us, and shared our trials with a coolness and courage worthy of 
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a woman. After my blockading experiences with her and my own wife, 
I conceive higher praise cannot be accorded, for when men faltered, 
those women faced the dangers and rose with the necessity for exertion, 
animating and sustaining us all by their cheerfulness and fortitude. 
The fortune of our seceding friend was liard. Some months later he 
embarked on board of a boat with superior accommodations, anil of 
superior size and appearance. The boat was wrecked, and his wife and 
child saved almost by a miracle ; and it was several days before he could 
rejoin them or knoAV their fate. In this case also the woman acted in the 
most noble manner ; and proud as the Southern men always liave been of 
the virtues and merits of their women, the trials of this revolution have 
developed in them ccalities oi heroism such as iio one had dreamed to 
exist under such soft feminine exteriors ; for the class of “ strong-minded ’* 
and strong-bodied women must be sought for in more northern latitudes. 

During the stay of the Victoria in Havana she passed into the hands 
of English owners, who determined to run her back at all hazards. She 
had brought over a cargo of cotton and sugar, on which a very handsome 
profit was realized, and the proceeds invested in 40,000 lbs. of gunpowder, 
and a number of rifles and other munitions of war were to be returned in 
the same vessel. The hold was therefore crammed with these com- 
bustibles immediately below the cabin. Bags of coffee were placed above 
the barrels of gunpowder as a protection — the only precaution taken-— 
and everybody on board pertinaciously smoked cigars and pipes over all 
parts of the steamer, without special attention to the contingent remainders 
commonly called “ stumps so that the chances of capture or blowing up 
by Federal steamers, or by our own act, were about equal. 

The Victoria^ before the war, had performed the useful but undistin- 
guished duty of a tug-bo.at on the ^lississippi river, but was a good sea- 
going boat. When we convex sed with the captain, he showed a decided 
disinclination to taking passengers. Ho pointed out very frankly all the 
discomforts and dangers of the trip, and so wrought upon the owners as 
to exact very heavy compensation in gold for allowing us the privilege of 
participating in them. 

There was no Government boat at that time procurable, and this being 
a private enterprise, my ofBcial positions, past and present, availed me 
nothing, except in being regarded os extra hazardous, like the gunpowder. 
Having finally overcome all the difficulties, wo went on board the Victoria 
on the evening of the 7th of February, and sailed out of the harbour of 
Havana at 4 o’clock r.M. Our destination was suspected if not known, 
and many curious eyes watched our departure from the shipping and from 
the houses on the shore. Among other anxious observers some of our 
party recognized the United States’ Consul-General and his Vice inspecting 
with spy-glass, and doubtless with fraternal fondness, the departure of 
their Southern brethren. If the last looks cast upon us were not solely ol 
affection, the last words assuredly were of happy augury. As we passed 
a French man-of-war, the commandant, who knew a lady of our party, 
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came to the stern of his vessel, raised his cap, and called out, “ Bon voyage,” 
so that the last Avords Avafted to us by the winds of Havana were those of 
kindness. The harbour of Havana is probably, next to that of Naples, 
the most lovely in the world ; and serious as our reflections Avere at the 
moment of departure, we cast a long lingering look behind, as the More 
Castle rapidly receded from us, and darkness shut us out from it and from 
the sight of our enemies. We anticipated a chase from the start, for we 
had reason to believe that the Federal cruisers at Key West and in the 
Gulf had been notified of our cruise to break the blockade at or near 
New Orleans. So soon, theiefore, as dusk came on, the precautions neces- 
sary to baffle those eager inquirers were taken. 

Anthracite coal, Avhich makes no smoke and no sparks, Avas substituted 
for the soft, which produces both. No lights were allowed on board, on 
any pretence. We sat in darkness — for moonless nights are ahvays 
chosen for running the blockade. Our anxieties and the novelty of our 
position prevented droAvsiness, for every sound that came upon the night 
breezes might mean a pursuer. In addition to our own party, which also 
comprised a gallant young surgeon, a native of Mobile, Avho aftcrAvards 
shared the glory of Beauregard’s victory at Corinth, and who, later, fell 
into the hands of the eiu'my through over zeal — four or five other 
Southerners took passage with ns, two of Avhom had been cai)turcd, Avith 
their schooners, attempting to break the blockade, and sent back to 
IlaA'ana from Key West. The fancy of the reader can picture the noise- 
less progress of our boat — a black mass moving over the Avaters, without 
light or sound of life on board, and the eager lOok-out kept by the 
regular and volunteer watch, lest we might be over-hauled or run down 
by some steamer in the darkness. The first night ])asscd over without 
incident, though there was not much enjoyment of sleep on board for the 
reasons assigned. It requires practice to sleep tranquilly over a powder 
magazine ; and Dr. Johnson’s graphic description of a ship as * a floating 
prison, Avilh a cliance of being drowned,” Avas illustrated in our case 
with additional touches undreamed of by the good doctor. 

We had lieard before our departure that the Calhoun (st(‘amer), Avhich 
preceded us but tAvo weeks, had been chased and captured off the coast 
of Louisiana, her pas.sengcr8 escaping into the swamps, and undergoing 
losses and hardships which may easily be imagined. Against all that 
the wrath of man could devise we were forewarned. We also knew of 
the other risks incident to the undertaking, but we had scarcely calculated 
on the presence of another power more dangerous still — 

“For now the s.tonn-ficnd came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong.” 

On the ensuing morning the lowering aspect of the heavens indicated a 
coming storm, and by midday the full fury of a “ Norther ” had to be 
encountered by our unfortunate bark, Avhich was sorely tried by it. For 
the whole of that day, the following night, and until the succeeding midday, 
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the storm continued. The ceaseless howling of the wind, and the beating 
of the rain, made dismal music for us, and crowded us all into the narrow 
covered space on deck, where we huddled together and cheered each 
other as best we might. The machinery of the boat, under this strain, 
sufTcred severely, and on the second morning I learned from the engineers, 
who preserved a grim composure, that the steam-pipe was craoAed so 
badly that a continuance of the storm would disable it, and the boat, 
entirely. The sea running so high that there was no chance for the 
life-boats, so that the prospect was not rc-assuring. 

Determining to ask no further questions, and to conceal the danger 
from the rest of our company, we resigned ourselves as cheerfully as we 
could to the course rf events, j.iittingour trust in Providence, since human 
efibrt was of no avail. And Providence did seem to smile upon us — for 
the storm subsided ; and an ailer-exaini nation proved that the damage 
was more serious than we had supposed ; the engineer, who took out the 
steam-pipe after our arrival in Louisiana, declaring it was marvellous that 
it sliould have held together to bring us into port. 

From this time we came in sight of the Federal cruisers constantly, 
.always giving them a wide berth, seeing them always before they sighted 
UH, in consequence of the pcculiai ity of our build and the swiftness of 
our movements. The principle adopted on these excursions is, “ Where 
you SCO a flag or a ship, avoid it,” and, in carrying out this policy, long 
detours are unavoidable. 

The excitement on board in relation to the storm and the cruisers had 
begun to settle do^vn into a calm, when another incident roused the ex- 
citement to fever pitch. While the passengers and almost all the crew 
w'ere soundly slumbering, worn out by fatigue, the cry of fire rose in 
a frantic shout from the deck, and was caught up and re-echoed by others 
in every accent of affright, for all thought of the freight we carried in the 
hold. In their blind panic some of the men rushed madly to throAV them- 
selves overboard, to avoid the anticipated explosion, but were restrained by 
the few who preserved their sclf-connnand, though there was no man aboard 
who did not feel a chill of dread. The women, terrified on first awakening, 
Avere soon quieted, and prayed, as women will do when men are forgetful of 
that Higher Power who holds our destinies in the hollow of His hand. 
Investigation proved the alarm to have been a false one ; but the shock it 
gave was felt long after the presence of actual danger was removed. Tlio 
next day dragged its slow length along, and towards midday we suddenly 
espied upon our right the smoke of several sleamcra, and tlicir masts. We 
had unconsciously sailed almost into the jaws of the blockading squadron 
off the “passes,” as they are termed, opening into the mouths of the 
^Iississippi. We immediately put on more steam and sailed in an opposite 
direction, but too late to escape detection and pursuit ; still, when night 
came on we fondly hoped that we had eluded onr pursuers. Another 
cause of anxiety now oppressed u«!, when so near our destined haven. 
About sunset, the captain and pilot frankly confessed that our repeated 
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deviations from our course had put them out of their reckoning, and 
that the part of the coast on which tiiey then found themselves was un- 
familiar to them. Fortunately, one of our passengers was a Louisianian, 
accustomed to hunt and fish in that neighbourhood ; and on consulting 
him, our actual position was made clear to the captain on the chart. A 
few more hours’ sail brought us into Barrataria Bay, once famous as the 
rendezvous of the buccaneer. Captain Kidd, whose buried treasures still 
make the staple of many local legends. Then we began to be confident 
of safety, for Fort Livingston, our destination, was not far distant, and the 
Federal cruisers seldom were seen in its vicinity. Our over-confidence in 
the end very nearly proved fatal — for, unknown to us, the enemy was still 
in pursuit, having divined our object. 

Just at midnight we saw a light in the direction of the fort which 
guards the entrance to the passes leading into the Mississippi river, above 
New Orleans, the fort itself being about two days’ journey from the city; 
immense bayous, as they are termed — wide wastes of water and of marsh, 
covered with rushes, intervening, the haunts of innumerable wild fowl and 
alligators, with a few scattered habitations of men, themselves almost 
amphibious. The question with us now was whether these lights we saw 
were in the fort or in some vessel blocking access to it. The darkness of 
the night, and the distance which we deemed it prudent to keep, rendered 
this critical matter uncertain. 

There was nothing for it but to send out an exploring pcarty in one 
of our boats, which, in the event of danger, was to give us a signal that we 
might fly ; the occupants of the boat taking the risk of capture or of 
flight to the swamps which surrounded the fort. Two hours of intense 
anxiety to those left on board elapsed before the boat returned, bringing 
the glad tidings that it was the fort which, seeing our approach, and mis- 
taking us for an enemy by our having shown some light from ihr pilot’s 
house, had made the light as a signal, and was preparing to fire upon us 
when we approached nearer, that signal not having been answered by us. 
They sent us a pilot, who immediately gave orders to run her in under the 
guns of the fort ; but after repeated trials, lasting until almost daybreak, 
it was found that the water was too shoal to admit of our approaching 
nearer than three miles from the fort, whose guns were not of sufficient 
range to cover us at that distance. Under advice of the pilot we, there- 
fore, anchored there to await the rise of the tide, wliich he assured us 
would carry us in on the next morning about ten o’clock. 

Comforted by this assurance, and confident of safety, almost all went 
to sleep, myself and a few others keeping watch. All was tranquil for 
the remainder of the night, and a glorious morning dawned upon us. 
The tide slowly rose, and at 8 a.m. w'e were preparing to enjey our 
last breakfast on board, when some of us on the look-out with spy- 
glasses discerned in the distance a moving column of black smoke rapidly 
approaching. Very soon we could distinguish the masts and spars of 
what seemed a large vessel nearing us with frightful velocity, and our 
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premature exultation was changed into bitter mortification : to be trapped 
at the very last moment, after all our escapes, was almost unbearable. 
Our council of war was necessarily short : we determined to run in as 
close under the guns of the fort as practicable, and to beach the steamer 
if necessary, for we determined that our enemy should never capture her 
with her important cargo, even if we had to blow her up ourselves, . 

After repeated oflbits to find a channel deep enough, the boat was 
finally nan up to within two miles of the fort, and there she stuck fast. 
The enemy’s boat (which proved to be the steamer De Voto, carrying 
several rifled cannon and other guns) drawing more water, could only get 
within thiee-quarters of a mile of our boat. As soon as we saw her stop, 
our boat ran up the Union Jack, hut the Federal cruiser answeied this by 
a shotted gun, which dashed up the water near our stern, and followed it 
up rapidly with other compliments of a similar character. 

The Voto was a very trim-looking steamer, like most of the Ame- 
rican war- vessels, and as she gracefully swung round to bring her guns to 
bear upon us, and the white puff of harmless smoke, followed by the 
hissing rifle shot or shell, would ciul away from her bide in light wreaths, 
the sight was a very pretty one — 

“ For one who hath no son or brother here/' 
as Byron observed, apropos to a grander spectacle. 

As wc on board laboured under that disqualification for enjoying the 
spectacle, we thought the shore, albeit a swamp, a more eligible position, 
and hastily packing up a few articles for the use of the ladies and our- 
selves, we launched the boats and made for the beach. Doubtless sup- 
posing the boats were carrving off the despatches which they coveted 
(which was correct), the enemy seemed to make targets of them, for at 
that time the Northern warfare was waged against men, and women were 
treated as they should he by all civilized belligerents. The reign of 
Butler in New Orleans had not then brutalized the Yankee soldiers, nor 
had the unutterable horrors perpetrated in Alabama rendered female 
lielplesisness and innocence no safeguaid. Be this as it may, we, with 
our female companions, safely reached the shore, and were welcomed there 
by the officers who commanded a detachment of 100 men sent out from 
the fort with two cannon, whicli covered the steamci, and prevented the 
Yankees fiom boarding her in their launches. 

Glad as we were to plant our feet in safety on Southern soil, our 
joy had some alloy, for wc found ourselves on a strip of sandy beach 
two miles from the fort (an earthwork mounting sixteen guns, and manned 
by the Louisiana volunteers), while behind us stretched a marshy piece 
of ground covered with fallen trunks of trees, those still standing draped 
in the long waving gray moss which gives so melancholy an aspect to 
the Southern scenery in such localities. It was my wife’s first visit 
to America, and ns she sat on the trunk of one of these fallen trees 
in the swamp, holding her small dressing-bag in her hand, hungry, 
muddy, tired, but undismayed, she observed that now thoroughly 
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understood the feelings of the foreign emigrants whose letters she had so 
often read to her servants at home. The rest of our company took the 
mishap with equal philosophy, and as we trudged along towards the fort 
over the fallen trees, and through the mud and tangled vines, we could 
hear the sharp whiz of the rifle balls as they sung their sharp song 
through the air, and the heavy thud as they struck the boat or exploded 
in falling. 

Arrived at the fort, every kindness was lavished upon us. The ofEcors 
gave up their quarters to our ladies, and shared their plain fare with us ; 
for in this remote spot they did not enjoy any luxuries or many com- 
forts. So soon as we had placed the ladies in safety we returned to 
the sea beach, where our brave compatriots kept the enemy at bay, 
under a hailstorm of shot levelled at them I’rom the Dt Voto. Standing 
among them I could mark first the flash, then the report and curling 
smoke, followed by the dash of the water as the shot first struck, then 
ricochetted over our heads, often so inconveniently close that we dodged 
involuntarily. Personal experience convinces me that any human being 
will and must incline his head under such circumstances. Still the enemy 
shot very badly, for they did not succeed either in dismounting the guns 
or wounding any of the groups clustered around them. 

All day long this one-sided warfare continued, the I)e Voto carefully 
keeping out of range of the guns of the fort, which, after one trial to 
ascertain that fact, wasted no powder, having very little of that valuable 
article to spare. 

During the day the De Voto fired 283 times at the steamer and the troops, 
and, strange to say, short as was the range, but three fiiir hits were made, 
doing the Victoria no serious damage. One shell passed through the 
open hold into a coffee bag immediately above the povrder, penetrated to 
within two or three inches, and did not explode. It was tak m by us out 
of the bag afterwards, the coffee having probably cxtinguisJ'Cvl the fuse. 
Had that shell exploded, the Victoria would have been sent up into the 
air with her perilous freight, to come down in blackened splinters. But 
Providence, which had protected us throughout the voyage, did not 
desert us here. At five p.m. the l)e Voto ceased firing, and sailed sullenly 
away in the direction where we knew the blockading fleet was lying. 

Now was our opportunity, for we readily divined her purpose of 
bringing other vessels of lighter draught to capture the Victoria. There 
was a number of small luggers plying in the bay and through the 
bayous. These we immediately put into active operation to lighten 
our ship, and about two hours before daylight we succeeded in getting 
her in safety under the guns of the fort. When this was accomplished 
we regaled ourselves with a good supper, and made merry the hearts of 
our friends, the officers of the fort, who had contributed so greatly to 
our rescue. 

Scarcely had the day dawned when the sentry on the fort proclaimed 
sails in sight, and the De Voto reappeared, accompanied by two otherdi 
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in one of which we recognized* the Calhoun^ captured but a few weeks 
before. Drawing even less water than the Victoria^ escape from her 
would have been impossible in our previous exposed situation. As 
it was, wo enjoyed acUtcly the disappoititment of our baffled enemies 
at the escape of their jircy. During the day the number of the 
blockadeis was increased to five. They hovered round like birds of 
prey, anxious to injure, but fearful to attack — just out of range of the 
guns of the fort ; and for two days continued to do so, leading us to 
bunpose they meditated an attack. Had they been aware of the actual 
condition of affairs, they could not only have cut out the 1 lUoria^ but 
also have taken the fort ; since shot and shell suilicicnt for two days’ siege 
those gallant fellows did not have ; and, in such cases, valour, without 
ammunition, avails nothing. 

Happily, that danger passed uwaji-, and we resumed our march “ On to 
Richmond t by the circuitous route through the bayous, in a little 
stern-wheel steamer drawing sixteen inches of water, through pasbages 
so narrow that in many places we brushed past the trees on either side, 
and moved over and through the tangled ruslies. I had heard before of 
advertisements of Mississippi steamers to run “wherever it was a little 
(lamp,” and we appeared to be v< nlying the promise on this occasion. 
Two days and nights of this weary way we travelled : on the third morn- 
ing we reached the Mississippi. We found the father of waters wrapped 
in an impenetrable yellow fog, as dense as that London product in November, 
and had to grope our way towards the city ; occasional steamers, with 
their huge house-like upper decks, looming suddenly upon us through 
the fog, and screaming loudly to warn us of their proximity. 

The river is very dangcious for navigation in these fogs, as may be 
imagined ; but just before we reached the city, the sun broke forth, the 
veil of mist unrolled and drifted away, like the rising of a curtain, and the 
spires and domes of New Orleans, and its wharves, with the remnants of 
its great fleet of steamers, broke upon our delighted view. 

For we felt we were at home at last — on our own soil, among our own 
brave brethren battling against tyranny of the most odious kind. For 
the two days and nights on the bayous we had had no accommodations 
either for sleeping or eating — foraging on the contents of a hamper, and 
sleeping on the cabin floor ; the luxury, therefore, of a bath, a bed, and 
the table at St. Charles’ Hotel, can be imagined by those "who have only 
“ roughed it ” in Switzerland or the Highlands. 

Of what we saw and heard for the four following months, neither our 
space, nor tlie patience of the reader, who has accompanied us through 
so fatiguing a journey, will permit me here to speak. 
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It has been said that anything may be proved by Statistics. Readers of 
medical works are aware of the abundance of “ cases ’’ which can always 
be cited to prove the most contradictory propositions ; there is not a drug, 
nor a curative method, which cannot boast of its ample supply. Are sta- 
tistics and cases useless, then ? Have we any better ground of reliance 
than experience ? Obviously not. The mistake is, that neither those who 
compile, nor those who read this kind of evidence trouble themselves with 
disentangling it, or seek to ascertain whether some other causes, besides 
the one invoked, may not have been operative. Enough for them that, 
out of many hundred individuals living in a certain spot, or employed 
in a certain profession, a given number of diseases, or cures, can be 
enumerated. The proof of a direct connection between the effect noted 
and tlie cause supposed, is never demonstrated. This is the fallacy pointed 
out by Bacon, of induction by simple enumeration. 

'B''c see this fallacy in the discussions recently excited respecting the 
influence of railway- travel. There are alarmists proving railways to be 
the source of new diseases, and of increased severity in the old. There 
are optimists who prove that railway-travel is a source of health. 
Statistics and cases arc freely invoked on both sides : science is invoked 
to prove, on mechanical, chemical, and physiological principles, that this 
travel is terribly injurious, — and perfectly innocuous. On the one hand, 
we find M. Devilliers, the chief physician employed by the administration 
of the Lyons Railway, publishing “ Statistical and Scientific Fetearches,’* 
in which he shows that onc-fifteenth of the engine-drivers and stokers 
suffer from diseases of the brain and nervous system ; and about one- 
fourth from lumbago, spinal complaints, and affections of the joints. 
This was in 1857. On the other hand, we find M. Gallard, in the May 
of tliis year, presenting a memoire to the Academy of Sciences, in which 
he proves, statistically, of course, that the engine-drivers, stokers, and 
guards are subject to no special diseases, but present about the same 
average of maladies as is presented in other occupations. As to the 
“ new diseases ” said to be developed, he laughs them to scorn. More- 
over, he bids us remark, that whereas the mortality of the inhabitants of 
Paris, between the ages of twenty and fifty-five, is no less than from 
sixteen to twenty in every thousand, the mortality of railway officials has 
never attained seven in the thousand. 

When doctors differ thus, what is the patient to do ? The question of 
ilway-travcl deeply interests the public ; for, although the most 
gorous demonstration of its evils would not cause a sensible diminution 
in the traffic, would not cause a single vacancy among railway officials to 
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remain one day without numerous aspirants, yet if the evils could be 
made clear, and traced to their sources, much might be done towards 
iheir mitigation. In this sense we consider the proprietors of the Lancet 
were well inspired, when they conceived the idea of appointing a com- 
mission to inquire into the “ Influence of Railways upon Public Health.” 
With the assistance of an eminent engineer and several medical men, 
a Report has been drawn up, which, although fulfilling none of the con- 
ditions demanded in a scientific inquiry, and presenting only a few 
detached observations and “ impressions,” illustrated by “ cases,” is never- 
theless of value to railway travellers for certain hints which it contains. 
It has been republished by Mr. Ilardwicke of Piccadilly at a shilling, and 
we trust will be lai/tly bought. 

The public is not unreasonably deaf to the alarmist cry respecting the 
evils of railways. The advantages ^re too obvious and too immense, and 
the evils too conjectural and remote, for any general denunciation to pro- 
duce effect. As the Report says : — 

A century and a half previous to the earliest timen? of railway travelling, similar 
vai'iiings had been uttered about a new-fangled mode of eonveyance just then intro- 
duced ; and stage-eoaches were desorihed ns “ one of the greatest evils that had bap- 
I)cned to the kingdom.’* The injury to health from their use was only one of many 
disastrous results. Those who tinvclled by these coaches, it was urged, berame weary 
and listless, and contracted an idle habit of body. “What advantage is it to men’s 
hcaltli,” asks one author,* “ to be called out of their beds into their coaches an hour 
before day in the moming, to be hurried in them from place to place till one hour, two 
or throe within night, after sitting all day, in the summer-time stifled with boat and 
chokoil with dust, or in the winter stniwing and freezing with cold ? What addition is 
it to men’s health or business to ride all day with strangers, oftentimes sick, ancient, 
diseased poisons, or young childi/u ciying ; many times poisoned with their nasty 
Boents ? Is it for a man's health to be laid fast in foul ways, and forced to wade up to 
the knees m mire — to travel in rotten coaches, necessitated to bait or lodge at the worst 
inn on the road? ” — and so on until the writer had made a case sufiicient to demand the 
immediate suppression of stage coaches. 

Nor can the terrors of railway accidents have much effect, especially now 
that experience has shown that the accidents are insignificant compared 
with those which occurred in the “ good old days of coaching.” 

Of persons killed by railway accidents in the United Kingdom, the proportion to 
the whole number of travellers was, In 1854, 1 in 7,195,342. In 1860, it was 1 in 
5,677,000. In France, it was 1 in 7,000,000. In Belgium, 1 in 8,860,000. In Prussia, 
1 in 17,500,000 of all travellers. The proportion of persons killed wliilst travelling by 
diligences in France was 1 in 335,000 — about equal to the proportions of both killed 
and injured on English and French railways. 

Nay, more, supposing it proved that accidents were frequent, and that the 
injury to health was inevitable, who doubts but that the immense benefits 
derived from railways would overmaster all opposition, and cause us to 
accept the evil with the good ? 

But there is a class of travellers, both numerous and influential, to 
whom this question of the effect ou health is of extreme importance. 


* The Grand Concemt of England Explained. Uorl MSS. 1673. 
VOL. VI.— NO. 84 . 21 . 
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clnss, and this alono, ha? a power of choice. It can incur or avoid the 
risks at will, when once its conviction has been duly settled. We allude 
to the Rcason-tickot holders, who are such mainly because they live out of 
town for the sake of health. There is a very general, we might almost 
say, universal belief in the sanitary advantages of “ sleeping out of town." 
A few hours of country air are thought to be the best set-oiF against the 
stniin and turmoil of tlie day’s work in town. Is there any foundation for 
this belief? We are in all setiousness compelled to answer, None. It is 
a prejudice which will not withstand scrutiny. Hating town, as the 
writer of tliesc lines hates it, and loving the quiet and the sky of the 
country as he 1ovp.s them, he is among the last to undervalue the increase 
of j»leasiiral)le sensations derived fjom (juitting the capital to spend a few 
hours by the sea- side, or in the stillness of a country villa ; and he knows 
what mothers will say respecting “ th^ advantages to the children.” The 
rc.ader is requested to consider all said that can be said on this point. So 
Btiong is the atlrartb/n of tbe country that thousands are allured by it.* 
But we have now to discuss the sanitai'y^ not the ccsthetic advantages. If 
you say, “ I choose to live out of town because I prefer U — or because iny 
wife wishes if,” w'o are silenced. But if you say it is because your health 
requires it, we earnestly beg you to leconsider the grounds oii which rests 
your bLlief in the sanitary influences of a country residence. It will, 
perhaps, astonish you to find how little evidence exists. If you compare 
the actual health of men who live habitually in this purer air, the virtues 
of which eecrn to you so great that to breathe it only for a fraction of the 
day you suppose to be restorative of a jaded frame, you will find that 
when those who live in the country are equally hard-worked with those 
who live in town, they are as feeble and wasted. The shopman, clerk, or 
hard-w’oiked jirofessional man in the country, has only this advantage over 
his fellow-woikcr in town, that when the labours of the day are f'vcr lie 
passes a quieter e\ening, be doc.s not undergo the stiain and exciicment 
of theatres, eonceits, and parties. And this advantage is secured by tbe 
season-ticket bolder. But the great source of health in the country is not 
the purer air; it is the lesser strain on mind and body — the repose from 
work and excitement. 

Although we believe this to be the fact, comparing residence in town 
and country simply as buch, we arc (piite willing, for the sake of argument, 
to admit the superiority of a country residence, and to acquiesce in the 
popular notion of some healthful influence derived from sleeping out of 
town. It is obvious that such a notion rests on the a8sumj)tion of there 
being no evil influences whatever accompanying the daily passage to and 
fro. If, therefore, it may be presumed that the daily journeys bring with 
them any evil influences, the season-ticket holder will have to consider this 
question : Is the advantage derived from sleeping out of town equivalent, 
or superior, to the disadvantages of the transit? We may say at once that 


In 1860 there wore 30,600 ticket-holders in England and Wales. 
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if the traveller be young and healthy, he has little or nothing to fear from 
the journey, supposing liim to take rational precautions. But it is not the 
young and healthy we are specially addressing; it is tlie men whose health 
is the chief motive for living out of town, and who are, therefore, called 
upon to consider tins one question of health. On this point let us hear 
the testimony of Dr. Forbes Winslow ! — 

I have, like many others, during the summer season, removed my family for a 
period to n waicring-])lac< Fomc fifty miles from London, and travelled to and fro night 
and moruiug by exprcss-tniin. I have been convinced that the advantage of sleeping 
bv the sea-side, and of an occasional day of rest there, was fully counterbalanced by 
the fatigue and wear and tear of mind and body incidental to daily journeys over this 
considerable distance I went to bod at night conscious that I must rise at a given and 
Bomcw'hat early hour, oi miss my train. I am sure that this dr^s not render sleep more 
sound and icfi-eshing ; and every one alccps best on the Saturday night, when this dis- 
turbing clement dues not exist— since the next is the day of rest. In the same way 
breakfubl is eaten with this necessity of being in time still on one’s mind. Then, like 
every one else, I had to get the, cab or caiTiagy and go down to the station; tc sci amble 
for the nioriiirig paper and get a scat. Tlion comes the long journey, with all its 
fatipxing acoomponimenta. Finally, one hxus to get to one’s residence ; this process, or 
something like it, mutaiis mutandis, being repeated twice a day. I rcfe,r to these sepa- 
rate details because it is in analyzing the general series of {thenoracna that I am able 
to cx])lain the fatiguing effects, mental and physical, of constant railway travelling. 

It mny be objected, and there ia force in the objection, that the 
journey to Brighton is longer than is usually taken by season-ticket 
lioldera ; neveillielcss, although the shorter the journey the fewer the 
inconv cniences, physical and mental, many of the ('vils are inseparable 
from a country residence. In a sliort journey there is less anxiety about 
catching the train, since tra^.is are more numerous; and there is less 
physical fatigue endured in ihp transit. But unless the distance be very 
short (in which case the “ purity of the air ” becomes notably diminished), 
there are manifold sources of evil influence. We will assume that you 
are living at Richmond, which is barely to be reckoned as country. You 
liappen to be late for breakfast, swallow it hastily, lest the train be missed; 
and cither take an imperfect meal, or take it with a rapidity which taxes 
digestion. Munching a bit of toast as you hurry along, you are thrown 
into a flurry by hearing the wliistle of the approncliing engine; you set 
off running at full speed, and dash into the station blown and heated. 
Dr. C. B. Williams alludes to this anxiety about catching the train as 
peculiarly dangerous to persons witli any disease of the heart. “ I have 
known sudden deallis and seveial aggravations of valvular lesions to be 
caused in this way .” But you arc happily at ease on that sepre ; there is 
nothing wrong about your heart. Still you have reached the carriage 
greatly heated, and arc whirled to London at a rapid pace, the cold 
air blowing upon your heated body from the open window, or windows. 
The risk of a sore throat, bronchitis, low fever, or at least a cold, is con- 
siderable. Perhaps after all you have missed the train. You have then to 
“cool down,” much exasperated, on a windy platform, or in a waiting-room 
dreadful with draughts. Three quarters of an hour, or more, are spent in 

21—2 
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vexatious weariness, and by the time you get into the carriage you arc 
thoroughly chilled. The cold air, which was dangerous when you were 
heated, is not less dangerous now you are chilled; but your fellow- 
passengers cannot think of having the window closed. You get to town, 
go about your business, and in the evening have to repeat the experience 
of the morning. IIow many days in the course of the season are these 
risks incurred ? and what amount of benefit derivable from sleeping in 
the country can fairly counterbalance them ? 

It may be said that railways arc not to be blamed for our impru- 
dences. The irrational unpunctuality which makes men too late for the 
train, would make them too late for coacli or omnibus. And that is true. 
But those who live out of town are forced to travel by rail ; and there are 
certain evil influences which specially belong to railway travel. These 
are considered in the Lancet Report ; and sometimes exaggerated. For 
example, there is great exaggeration in its assertion that the impurity 
of the air in railway carriages “ must necessarily exercise considerable 
influence on the health.” This is said in obedience to a popular error. 
There is not the slightest evidence that the air in closed railway carriages 
exercises any influence at all, beyond the temporary effect of diminishing 
in some degree the activity of respiration — an effect to which the 
organism readily a(la 2 )ts itself, and from which the first few stops in the 
oi)en air rccovcis it. An appeal is made to science, and the investigations 
of Dr. Angus Smith arc cited ; but although the figures quoted from him 
may seem very alarming, the conclusion drawn is utterly fallacious. Here 
arc the figures: — 

The air of several places being examined hy tlio method described in my papers, I 
ba> c found that a given amount of the permanganate solution is decomposed by different 
volumes of air, according to its state of purity. The niunbcrs here given represent the 
volume of air capable of decomposing an amount of the solution of the permanganate, 
the same in cverj^ cusc. They represent, therefore, the ijroportionatc purity of the air; 
the highest numbers represent the purest air ; — 

Cubic inches of air requisite for the decomposition of a given amount of solution, 
showing comparative amounts of oxidizable matter. 


UANCIIESTLR. 

Air at All Saints’, inside my laboratoiy • , 

Front of the house . . . . • 

Bedroom looking to the back . , , 

Same room in the morning after being slept in . 

Bank of the Mcdlock, behind dirty houses . , 

High grounds, thirty miles north of ^lanchester . 
Closely-packed railway carriage • 

When the strong smell of a sewer entered my laboratory 


Cubic In. 
, . 72,000 

74,000 to 76,000 
, . 64,000 

. . 56,000 

. . 44,000 

176,000 to 209,000 
. . 8,000 
. . 8,000 


Tims a railway carriage closely packed stands very low in the scale. I may meation 
that the carriage examined was a third-class one. In very hot weather, tlio woollen 
coverings of a first-class carriage are hurtful, but I do not think them so in cool or in 
ordinary weather, if kept clean ; on the contrary, I think them beneficial. A good deal 
of the impurity is retained by the wool, and is not given off*, bnt is oxidized in its 
place. A high temperature sends off some without oxidation, and produces what ia 
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called a choking sensation. When the sides are impervious to moisture, as in the 
second and third classes, there arc great risings and fallings in the impurity of the air. 
The impurity is then neither retaiticd by the suifnco until oxidation takes place, nor 
slowly and gradually given out, but c\aporatcs with great rapidity. 

The assumption here is that the impurity, if not oxidized, must be 
dangerous. It is nothing of the kind ; it is simply disagreeable. If the 
air contains its due proportion of oxygen, no matter what else it contains 
(unlfs.s it he oxide of carhon, or other poisonous gases), breathing is regularly 
performed. The “impurities" assail the senses, hut they do not andean'* 
not enter the blood. The expulsion of carbonic acid from the blood, and 
tlie taking in of an cijuivalent amount of oxygen from the air, go on so 
long as the air is breathable, so loTJg as the due proportion of o.xygen is con- 
tained in it. That i li[)urities do not, by the fart of their occasional presence, 
sensibly affect health, is scon in the thousands who daily brealho very 
impure aii-; and Dr. Angus Smith himself remarks that “lil’e may exist 
in pest-houses for years." Now, Ho one ijrctcuds that the worst air in a 
closed railway carriage is unbreathable ; the rapid circulation of the air 
always suffices to keep up a due amount of oxygen ; and, however 
oppressive the sensation of stuflincss ” may be, when windows of a 
ciowded earriage are closed, the utmost physiological effi‘ct is a lowering 
of the respiration, and a consequent lowering of the vital functions, which 
immediately recover their activity on fresh air being admitted. 

The reader must not misunderstand this criticism. We arc not 
advocating the cause of impure air, but simply pointing out the immunity 
of those who may have to c ndurc the slight and occasional impurity to be 
endured in railway carriages ; and the object of our criticism is, by with- 
drawing the reader's attention from this fancied source of danger, to fix it 
on a real and serious danger, into which the fear of “ impurity " may, 
and docs, lead. That danger is cold draughts. Bad ventilation, with its 
consequent smells, may be very disagreeable ; but it only creates discom- 
fort, not disease. Dr. Angus Smith has touched on this ; and Dr. C. J. B. 
Williams is still more emphatic : — 

The disorders which I have found to bo most commonly excited hy the influence 
of cold in railway travelling, arc the \arious catarrhal aflci tions of the resjjiratory 
organs, sorc-throats, ear-achc, tooth-achc, jdcurisy, pneumonia, and various forms of 
rbeumatism, particularly lumbago and sciatica. It is ven" rcinarkablc how many cases 
of serious pulmonary disease in my experience have dated their origin to cold caught 
in railway travelling. 

Now, to prevent these evils, it seems a vciy simple expedient to close the windows 
as much as is consistent with due ventilation, and to use sufficiently warm clothing to 
exclude the cold; but the cloburc of the windows in a railway carriage is not so cosy 
in practice as in theory. The plurality of English folk love fresh air, and have a horror 
of closed windows; they prefer being chilled to their notion of being suffocated. And 
as it is the warm-blooded and robust who most commonly entertain these views, they 
often assume the management of the windows in accordance with them, to the great 
detriment of the delicate and susceptible. Fijreigirers on the continent, even with tlicir 
slower trains, commonly go to the opposite extreme. Even in summer they often per- 
sist in keeping the windows close shut, to the discomfort of their British fcllow- 
travellers ; but I am confident that the graver error is on the side of our countrymoa. 
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Generally they arc not awai-c of the ri&k to which they expose themselves and other 
passengers by keeping open windows in cold or even cool weather. In fust trains, with 
the outer tcmi)craturc below 40 deg. Fahr., tliere is circulation of air through the ven- 
tilators and unavoidable chinks of the carriages sufficient to keep the air pure, even 
with six or eight passengers, without any window open. When the outer temperature 
is above 40 dog., and the carriage full, an inch or two of one or both windows open 
may be permitted with safety. It is surprising how small an aperture suflaces for free 
circulation of air when the train is in rapid motion. Exact cxpciiments on this point 
arc desirable; but os bearing on it, I would refer to the celerity with which, even in 
closed carriages, wo smell the smoke of the break applied to the wheels at each 
'stoppage. 

Finally, I would say on this topic, in cold weather and in fast trains there is vastly 
more risk of chill from oiwn windows than of suffocation or any other evil from closed 
ones. The ordinary ventilators will commonly prove sufficient when the train is in 
motion; as often as it stops, the windows may be opened with safety and comfort. 

Our remarks apply to season-ticket holders with extra force, since the 
space of time which they can be called upon to breathe the impure air of 
a closed carriage is too brief for any influence beyond discomfort, whereas 
it is quite long enough to catch cold. 

Another jioint to bo considered is the effect of the vibrations and 
oscillations of the railway carriage ; and Ikto again ♦he Jieport endea- 
vours <0 give a scientific aspect to its statements, which, being very 
imperfect, will be apt to render them dubious to those wdio reflect on 
what is given, fiurely it is sufRcient to refer to the experience of all 
travellers, who will at once admit the fact that railway journeys are 
accompanied with fatigue and excitement. Instead of this direct ap- 
peal, an indirect appeal is made to Science, in the hope of demonstrating 
how railways must produce such effects ; and after an elaborate analysis of 
the nature and cause of the vibration, the journey is said “ to produce 
a certain degree of muscular exertion ; to increase the volume of the air 
inspired; to quicken the circulation,” and some other more questionable 
and more alarming effects. But the reader cannot help asking wliy the 
effects just named should be deemed injurious? Are they not precisely 
the effects sought by exercise— especially horse exercise ? When we read 
that the vibrations of the carriage call a considerable number of muech's 
into action, and maintain them in a condition of alternating contractile 
effort, we are led to ask what evil there can be in that ? The sense of 
bodily fatigue felt after a long journey is, doubtless, assignable to this 
strain on the muscles ; but had the traveller been walking during those 
hours, would his fatigue have been less ? No delicate person remember- 
ing the weariness, head-ache, dizziness, singing in the ears, and irritability 
which frequently follow on a railway journey, will require the deductions 
of science to convince them that such journeys must affect injuriously all 
but the young and robust. It is probable, however, that healthy people 
receive a positive benefit from the stimulus given to the circulation, 
respiration, and muscular activity, by a railway journey ; and it is by 
these wo may interpret what Dr. Waller Lewis, tlie medical officer to the 
General Post Office, records as the result of his observations 
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Not only does i-ailwny travelling seem to have no injurious effects on some persons, 
but I hove much evidence tending apparently to show that it is sometimes absolutely 
beneficial. 

It has been part of my duty to examine very recently some sixty or seventy of the 
travelling sorter^, f()r the cxju'css purpose of reporting as to their physical fitness for 
vailnay dnlic^ after they had undergone ft probation varying from «tix to eighteen 
months. Soornl, however, ol th«* ofli^'ers so examined bad been neting as mail-guards 
for ft much longer peiiod. Li re]>!v’ to my question of how (hey found rlio travelling 
agree with them, some stilted that they had never been so well in their lives. A con- 
siderable number replied that they had not had an hoar's illness since they commenced 
railway duty. 

Another effect of railway travelling mi certain constitutions is eurions, because it is 
just the reverse of what might have been 4‘xpi'ctod. Young men, previously extremely 
thin, are found rajiidly to gain flesh, and to heroine as fat ns they were bcfoi’c lean. 
These instaneos arc by no ine:iii‘- •) riuv ns to b« deemed nif re cxccyUion". The eon- 
>(‘i'c also liohls true Due of oui ho-^l ofliocra Matc.^ that he has no doubt that during 
the j)t lifiil i>f twenty years tluit he was ciig*i*rcd in railway duties, he travelled, on an 
a^eragc, a hundred miles n da^, Sundays includod. A’l this time ho not only enjoyed 
most cxccld^it health, hut he was stouter and stronger than he had been since leaving 
that duty. 

Tliesi' wero of cotir.se very clin'eront men from season -ticket holtlora who 
live out of town for iho sake of hoaltli. On llic latter, tlin muscular and 
nervous si lain, dally repciitctl twic-', will generally exert a hancfiil in- 
fluence; and if there bo already < rganic disease, that influence may be 
very aorjfius. IJead flic following cases, reported by Dr. RadclifTe : — 

A lifdc and .sh nt gcnlh’inan, aged sixty-three, came to me complaining of inability 
to .slccj), inimhncss in the liinh*!, great dcpicssum, and all the symi»toms of ai'proaching 
pai.djtic sci/uic. lie was very actively engaged in Large monetary transactions, which 
were naturally a pourcc of anxiety. He had a house in town ; but, having been advi'cd 
by the late Dr. Todd to live at Urightou, ho had taken a house there, and travelled to 
and fro <lnily by the express trau.. The symptoms of which ho complained begun to 
appear uhout four months after taking up his residence at Biigliton, and lie had under- 
gone ft variety of treatment without benefit, and was just hesitating about trying 
hoinncoputliy Avhen I saw him. I ud\ ised him to give u]» the journeys for a month, and 
to make the cxpei imciit of living quietly in town. Tn a fortnight hi.s rest was poifectly 
restored, and the other symptoms rapidlv disappemvd, bo that at the end of the month 
he was as well as e^er again. After three months he w'as persuaded to join his family 
at Brighton again, and resumed his daily journeys, lu a few days his rest became 
broken, and in two months nil the old symptoms returned. By giving up the journeys 
and residing in town he was again perfectly restored; but it being the end of the 
season, when the house at Brighton could not bo readily disposed of, and yielding to 
the wishes of liis family, he again resumed his journeys. In a month’s time ho was 
rendered co .seriously unwell that ho hesitated no longer in taking up his pennanent 
residence in town; and since this time (now more than two years ago) he bos enjoyed 
perfect health. 

A hamster in largo practice, about fifty years of age, had a hou.se about twenty 
miles from town, and travelled daily to and fro by rail. He complained that he found 
ho was incapacitated for work on arriving in the morning, and that he was unable to 
bring his mind to bear properly on a subject until he had lunch, when the effect of 
the journey seemed to wear off; and that after the return journey he was unable to 
sleep, or did so but slightly. He had tried various plans— walking in the country, 
riding, &c.,— all of which only made him worse, and increased the feeling of malaige. 
Bearing in mind the former case, 1 strongly urged him to sleep in town for a timOi and 
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with the best results, for he found that his night's rest was restored, and that his intel- 
lect was as bright in tlie morning as it had formerly been. After some weeks, con- 
sidering himself quite well, the country journeys were resumed, and with them the old 
troubles. In a month, indeed, all the old symptoms returned, and he was forced to 
relinquish his countiy residence. Since this time (more than twelve months ago) he 
has had no cause of complaint. 

A gentleman, aged thirty-four, holding an important Government appointment, 
took a honsc about fourteen miles away from the scene of his daily duties. After a 
few months, he sufTcred from palpitations, pain about the regions of the heart, and a 
general feeling of anxiety. For this he consulted an eminent physician, who diagnosed 
serious organic mischief. This naturally distressed the patient considerably, and ho 
was on the point of throwing up his appointment, when, coming to me, I suggested 
that he should try the effects of giving up his short daily journeys before taking so 
important a step. This was done ; he was rapidly restored to health, and he has since 
had no indication of cardiac mischief. 

The fatigue of a railway journey, great as it is, is trifling compared 
with tlie fatigue of a journey by coach, if the distance be considerable. 
The Report dwells with iterated emphasis on the “concussions” occa- 
sioned by the vibrations of the locomotive. But as far as our experience 
goes, an hour’s jolting over the streets in an omnibus, is lar more trying 
than an hour’s railway journey. People lo(»k back fondly at the “ good 
old coach days;” but if they will try the efleet of a long journey in a dili- 
gence, in tliosG parts of tlie Continent where diligences still ply, and 
compare it wdtli a journey by rail occupying an equal number of hours, 
they will be disabused, and will admit that, apart from the gain in time, 
the gain in comfort on the rail is very considerable. We do not deny the 
fact of the “ concussions,” but we are reminded that when the late Lord 
Campbell first travelled by coach to London from Scotland, he was advised 
to stay a day at York, as the rapidity of the motion “ had caused several 
through-going passengers to die of apoplexy 1 ” The point is this : if you 
live out of town you must ride, either by rail, or by coach, or by omnibus; 
a long ride is fatiguing, and in some cases even dangerous. Is the advantage 
of your country residence great enough to counterbalance this ? 

The special evils of the rail are — ^the cold draughts, the dust and smoke, 
the dizzy rapidity of passing objects, the grinding, rattling, screaming, and 
whistling ; and these are the price paid for the gain in time. If you live 
at Brighton, you cannot pass daily to and fro except at such a price. If 
you are delicate and nervous, tlic price is no trifle. A plug of cotton in 
each ear will mitigate the noise ; a resolution not to look at near objects 
will mitigate the eflTect of the rapid succession of images over the retina ; 
and proper padding in the carriages will mitigate the effect of the vibra- 
tions. Dr. Williams remarks : — 

The shaking motion of a railway carriage is commonly most felt in the bock, loins, 
waist, and head; but any limb or part tender fmm disease is likely to snffer from it. 
Tlie noise obviously most affects the head, and it adds much to the suffering and 
fatigue of those who are sensitive in the organ of hearing or in the membranes of tho 
brain. But if tho journey is prolonged, Uiat which first excites pain and irritation may 
in the end cause faintness and exhaustion in weakly persons ; and this may be followed 
by feverish reaction, lasting for some days. 1 know of some invalids, who thus suffer so 
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much from railway travelling that they therefore prefer to submit to the delay and 
inconvenience of posting. 

Now, as before hinted, on these points railway cairiages admit of much improve- 
ment; but until this is etfcctcd I would suggest extemporaneous means of mitigating 
the motion and noise by means of air-cushions. A small horsc-liair cushion around 
the neck of the traveller, and another of larger size around the loins, wonderfully inter- 
cept the noise and jarring motion of the carriages. All the motion and the worst of 
the noise are communicated through the solid walls of the enn-inges, and the head and 
back, leaning on them, feel the din and movement in proiiortion as they are hnper- 
feetly cushioned. Now the air-cushion mufTlos the vibrations more completely than 
any stufbng; and provided it be not too tightly distended, it isolates from much of the 
surrounding jar the part resting on it. An invalid thus air-collared and air-girt, with 
the legs on nn easy foot-rest, and a pillow or cushion or two, if needed, to prop up 
against the rolling or lateral motion, may g< nerally travel in a first-class carriage ^vith 
more case than in the special invalid beds. 

Before closing 4riicse observations we must touch on the common 
practice of relieving tlie tedium of a journey by reading. Dr. Waller 
Lewis, reaording his experience in the case of Post-office clerks and 
letter-sorters, says that he does not find much mischief occasioned to the 
sight from the practice of reading and sorting letters in a moving carriage; 
hut an eminent oculist, Mr. White Cooper, takes a very different view. 
His experience convinces him that reading in railways is productive of 
injurious effects on tlic eyes. Not only are the cheap papers and books, 
which form the bulk of railway literature, badly printed, but even when 
paper and type are of the best, there is always an incessant strain on tlie 
muscles of the eye in the effort to follow the shaking page ; and this effort 
produces head-ache or dizziness in many persons. The reader is seen to 
pause from time to time to rest his eyes ; a peculiar scnsiition compels 
him to close them frequently, and to press his hand upon them. Some 
persons complain of darting -f-ains, others of a “ ragging” sensation. But 
there are persons who read all day with impunity, as there are persons 
who travel daily with impunity. And the object of our own remarks is 
to direct the attention of all persons who in any way suffer from railway 
travel, to the causes of their suffering. No general argument will dissuade 
men whose daily experience is against the argument ; but many a traveller 
who has hitherto experienced evil effects which he has not traced to their 
causes may ask himself, Is the advantage of a country residence worth the 
price I have to pay for it ? 


21—5 
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PART II. 

A LOW, one-storied house standing opposite a hospital, built on a hilly 
street, with a great white porte-cochcre closed and barred, and then a 
garden wall : nine or ten windows only a foot from the ground, all blinded 
and shuttered in a row ; a brass jdale on the door, with Stephen Tourneur 
engraved thereon, and grass and chickweed growing between the stones 
and against the white walls of the house. Passing under the archway, 
you come into a grass-grown courtyard ; through an iron grating you see 
a little desolate garden with wall-flowers and stf^cks, and tall yellow weeds 
all flowering together, and fruit-trees running wild against the wall. On 
one side there are some empty stables, with chickens i)ecketting in the 
sun. The house is built in two long low wings; it has a dreary nioatcd- 
grango sort of look ; and sc-c, standing at one of the upper wdndows, is 
not that Elizabeth looking out ? An old ■woman in a blue gown and a 
white coif is pumping water at the pump, some miserable canaries are 
piping shrilly out of green cages, the old woman clacks away with her 
sabots echoing over the stones, the canaries cease their piping, and then 
nobody else comes. There arc two or three tall poplar-trees growing 
along tlie wall, which shiver plaintively; a few clouds drift by, and a vcjy 
distant faint sound of militaiy music comes borne on the wind. 

“ Ah, how dull it is to be here 1 Ah, how I hate it, how I hate them 
all 1 ” Elizabeth is saying to herself : “ there is some music, all the Champa 
Elys^es arc crowded with people, the soldiers are marching along ■with 
glistening bayonets and flags flying. Not one of them thinks th..L in a 
dismal house not very far away there is anybody so unhappy as I am. 
This day year — it breaks my heart to think of it — I was nineteen ; to- 
day I am twenty, and I feel a hundred. Oh, what a sin and shame it is to 
condemn me to this hateful life. Oh, what wicked people these good 
people are. Oh, how dull, oh, how stupid, oh, how prosy, oh, how I wish 
I was dead, and they were dead, and it was all over I ” 

How many weary yawns, I wonder, had poor Elizabeth yawned since 
that first night when M. Tourneur came to tea? With what distaste she 
set herself to live her new life I cannot attempt to tell you. It bored her, 
and wearied and displeased her, and she made no secret of her displeasure, 
you may be certain. But what annoyed her most of all, what seemed to 
her so inconceivable that she could never understand or credit it, was the 
extraordinary change which had come over her mother. Mme. Tourneur 
was like Mrs. Gilmour in many things, but so different in others that 
Elly could hardly believe her to be the same woman. The secret of 
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it all wa8*a love of power and admiration, purchased no matter at what 
sacrifice, which had always been the hidden motive of Caroline’s life. 
Now slie found that by dressing in black, by looking prim, by attending 
endless charitable meetings, prayer-meetings, religious meetings, by in- 
fluencing M. Tourneur, who was himself a man in authority, she could 
eat of the food her soul longed f(*r. “ There was a man once who did not 

care for me, he de.siiised me,” she used to think sometimes ; he liked that 
hilly child of mine bettt'r ; ho shall hear of me one day.” 

I.ady Dampier was a very strong partisan of the French Protestant 
Cburcli. Aline. Tourneur used to h»ipe tliat she would come to Pari.s again 
and carry home w’itli lier the f.mie of her viitius, and her influence, and 
her conversion ; and in the meanwhile the weary round ol poor Elly’s 
daily existence wei*- on. To-day, for two lonesome hours, she stood 
leaning at that window, -with the refrain of the distant music echoing in 
her ears long after it had died nvvay. It was like the retneinbrancc oi 
the past laeasures of her short life. Such a longing for sympathy, for 
congenial spirits, for the plea.siires she loved so dearly, came over hei, that 
the great hot tears welled into h«*r eyes, and the bitterest tears are those 
which do not full. The gat(i bell rang at last, nnd Clementine walked 
across tiio yard to unbolt, to unbar, and to let in Monsieur Tourneur, 
with books under his arm and a big stick. Then the bell rang again, 
and Madame Tourneur followed, dressed in prim scant clotlies, accom- 
panied by another person e\ en pinmmcr and scantier than herself; this was 
a wiflowed step-sister of M. Tourneur’s, who, unluckily, had no home of 
her own, so the good man received her and her children into his. Lastly, 
Elizabeth, from her window, saw Anthony arrive with four of the young 
Protestanl.s’, all swinging their legs and arms. (The fifth was detained at 
home wdth a bad swelled face.) All the others w’crc now coming back to 
dinner, after attending a cla'.s at the Pasteur Eoi dot’s. They clattered 
past the door of Elly’s room — a bare little chamber, with one white curtain 
she had nailed up herself, and a straight bed and a chair. A clock struck 
five. A melancholy bell presently sounded through the house, and a 
strong smell of cabbage came in at the open window. Elly looked 
in the glass ; her rough hair was all standing on end curling, her hands 
were streaked with chalk and brick from the wdiidow, lier washed-out 
blue cotton gown was creased and tumbled. AVhat did it matter? she 
shook her head, as she had a way of doing, and went downstairs as she 
was. On the way she met two untidy-looking little girls, and then clatter, 
clatter, along the uncarpeted passage, came the great big nailed boots of 
the pupil.s; and then at the dining-room door there was Clementine in a 
yellow gown — much smarter and trimmer than Elizabeth’s blue cotton — 
carrying a gi'eat long loaf of sour bread. 

Madame Tourneur was already at her post, standing at the head of 
the table, ladleing out the cabbage soup with the pieces of bread floating 
in every plate. M. Tourneur was eating his dinnvX quickly ; he had to 
examine a class for confirmation at six, and there was a prayer-meeting at 
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seven. The other prim lady sat opposite to him with her portion before 
her. There was a small table-cloth, etreaked with blue, and not over 
clean ; hunches of bread by every plate, and iron knives and forks. Each 
person said grace to himself as he came and took his place. Only Eliza- 
beth flung herself down in a chair, looked at the soup, made a face, and 
sent it away untasted. 

“ Elizabeth, ma fille, vous ne mangez pas,” said M. Tourneur, kindly. 

“ I can’t swallow it I ” said Elizabeth. 

When there are so many poor people starving in the streets, you do 
riot, I suppose, expect us to sympatliize with such pampered fancies ? ” 
said the prim lady. 

Although the sisters-in-law were apparently very good friends, there 
was a sort of race of virtue always being run between them, and just now 
Elly’s shortcomings were a thorn in her mother’s side, so skilfully were they 
wielded by Mrs. Jacob. Lou-lou and Tou-ton, otherwise Louise and 
Therese, her daughters, were such good, stupid, obedient, uninteresting 
little girls, that there was really not a word to say against them in retort ; 
and all that Elly’s mother could do, was to bo even more severe, more 
uncompromising than Madame Jacob herself. And now she said, — 

Nonsense, Elizabeth ; you must really eat your dinner. Clementine, 
bring back Miss Elizabeth’s plate.” 

M. Tourneur looked up — he thought the soup very good himself, but 
he could not bear to see anybody distressed. “ Go and fetch the bouillie 
quickly, Clementine, Why should Elizabeth take what she does not like ? 
Rose,” said he to his sister, “ do you remember how our poor mother 
used to make us breakfast oS— porridge I think she called it — and what a 
bad taste it had, and how wc used to cry ? ” 

“ We never ungratefully objected to good soup,” said Rose. “ I make 
a point of never giving in to Lou-Lou and Tou-Tou when they have their 
fancies. I care more for tlie welfare of their souls than for pampering 
their bodies.” 

“ And I only care for my body,” Elly cried. “ Mamma, I like por- 
ridge, will you have some for me ?” 

“ Ah ! hush, hush 1 Elizabeth. You do not think what you say, my 
poor child,” said Tourneur. “ What is mere eating and drinking, what is 
food, what is raiment, but dust and rottenness ? You only care for your 
body I — for that mass of corruption. Ah, do not say such things, even in 
jest. Remember, that for every idle word ” 

“ And is there to be no account for spiteful words ? ” interrupted 
Elizabeth, looking at Mrs. Jacob. 

Monsieur Tourneur put down the glass of wine he was raising to his 
lips, and with sad, reproachful glances, looked at the unruly step-daughter. 
Madame Jacob, shaking w'ith indignation, cast her eyes up and opened 
her mouth, and Elizabeth began to pout her red lips. One minute and the 
storm would have burst, when Anthony upset a jug of water at his 
elbow, and the stream trickled down and down the table-cloth. These 
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troubled waters restored peace for the moment. Poor Tourneur was able 
to finish his meal, in a puddle truly, but also in silence. Mrs. Jacob, 
who had received a large portion of the water in her lap, retired to change 
her dress, the young Christians sniggered over their plates, and An- 
thony went on eating his dinner. 

I don’t offer any excuse for Elizabeth. She was worried, and vexed, 
and ti ied beyond her powers of endurance, and she grew more wayward, 
more provoking eveiy day. It is very easy to be good-natured, good- 
tempered, thankful and happy, when you are in the country you love, 
among your own people, living } our own life. But if you are suddenly 
transplanted, made to live some one else’s life, expected to see with 
another man’s eyes, to forget }our own identity almost, all that happens 
is, that vou do not do as you were cxjjeeted. So’netimcs it is a sheer 
itnj)0‘>sibility. "What is that rare proverb about the shoe? Cinderella 
slii'ped it on in an instant ; hut j'ou know her poor sisters cut off their toes 
and heels, and could not serf'w their feet in, though they tried ever so. 
AV*'!!, they did their best ; but Elly did not try at all, and that is why she 
was to blame. She was a spoiled child, both by good and ill fortune. Some- 
times, -wlien she sat sulking, her mother used to look ■wondering at her 
with licr black eyes, without saying a word. Did it ever occur to her 
that tliis was her work, that Elizabeth might have been bapj^y now, 
honoured, prosperous, wc'll loved, but for a little lie which had been told — 
but for a little barrier which had been thrown, one summer’s day, between 
her and John Dam pier ? Caroline had long ceased to feel remorse — she 
used to say to herself that it would be much better for Elizabeth to 
marry Anthony, she would make anybody else miserable with her way- 
ward temper. Anthony was so obtuse, that Elizabeth’s fancies would not 
try him in the least. Mrs. viilmour chose to term obtuacness a certain 
chivalrous devotion which the young man felt for her daughter. She 
thought him dull and slow, and so he was ; but at the same time there 
were gleams of shrewdness which came quite unexpectedly, you knew 
not whence ; there was a certain reticence and good sense of which people 
had no idea. Anthony knew much more about her and about his father 
than they knew about him. Every day be was learning to read the world. 
Elly bad taught him a great deal, and he in return was her friend always. 

Elly went out into the courtyard after dinner, and Anthony followed 
her — one little cousin had hold of each of his hands. If the little girls 
had not been little French Protestant girls, Elizabeth would have been 
very fond of them, for she loved children ; but when they ran up to her, 
she motioned them away impatiently, and Anthony told them to go and 
run round the garden. Elizabeth was sitting on a tub which had been 
overturned, and resting her pretty dishevelled head wearily against the 
wall. Anthony looked at her for a minute. 

“ Why do you never wear nice dresses now,” said he at last, “ but 
this ugly old one always ? " 

“ Is it not all vanity and corruption ?” said Elizabeth, with a sneer; 
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“ how can you ask such a question ? Everything that is pretty is vanity. 
Your aunt and my mother only like ugly things. They would like to put out 
my^yea because they don’t squint; to cut off my hair because it is pretty.” 

“ Your hair 1 It is not at all pretty like that,” said Anthony; “ it is 
all rough, like mine.” 

Elizabeth laughed and blushed very sweetly. “ What is the use, who 
cares ? ” 

“ There are a good many people coming to-night,” said Anthony. 
“ It is our turn to receive the prayer-meeting. Why should you not 
smoothe your curls and change your dress? ” 

“ And do you renu'mher what happened once, when 1 did dress, and 
make myself look nice ? ” said Elizabeth, Hashing up, and then beginning 
to laugh. 

Anthony looked grave and puzzled ; for Elizabeth had caused quite a 
scandale in the community on that occasion. No wonder the old ladies in 
their old dowdy bonuetM,the young ones in tbeir ill-mado woollen dresses, 
the preacher preaching airainst the vanities of the world, had all been 
shocked and nutiaged, wlien after the sermon had begun, the door opened, 
and Elizabeth appeared in the celebrated pink silk dress, with flowers in 
her hair, white laet* i dling from her shoulders, a bouquet, a gold fan, and 
glittering bracelets. Mine. Jacob’s head nearly shook off with horror. 
TJic word uaa wdth the Pasteur Boiilot, who did not conceal Ids ojiinion, 
and whose strictures introduced into the sermon were enough to make a 
less hardened sinner quake in her shoes. Many of the gieat leaders of 
the Protestant world in Paris had been present on that occasion. Some 
would not speak to her, some did speak very plainly. Elizabeth took it 
all as a sort of triuinpli, bent her head, smiled, fanned liersclf, and wlitni 
ordered out of the room at last by her mother, left it with a splendid 
curtsey to the Rev. M. Boulot, and thanked him for his beautiful and 
improving discourse. And then, when she w.a3 upstairs in her own room 
again, where she had been decking herself for the last hour — the ' dlow 
candle was still sjiluttering on the table — her ch)thes all lying about tlic 
room — she locked the door, toie off lier ornaments, her shining dress, and 
flung herself down on tlio floor, crying and sobbing as if her heart uould 
break. “ Oh, I want to go ! I want to go ! Olt, take me away ! ” she 
prayed and sobbed. “ Ob, what haim is there in a pink gown more than 
a black one I Oh, wdiy dues not John Dumpier come and fetch me ? 
Oh, what dolts, what idiots, those people are ! What a heart-broken girl 
I am I Poor Elly, poor Elly, i)Oor, poor girl 1 ” said she, pitying herself, 
and stroking her tear-stained elicek.s. And so she went on, until slm had 
nearly worn herself out, pt)or child. She really was almost heart-bre ken. 
This uncongenial atmosphere seemed to freeze and chill her best impulses. 
I cannot help l)eing sorry for her, and sympathizing with her against that 
rigid community down below, and yet, after all, there was scarcely one of 
the people whom she so scorned who was not a better Christian than poor 
Elizabeth, more self-denying, more scrupulous, more patient in effort, 
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more diligent — not one of them tliat did not lead a more useful life than 
hers. It was in vain that her inother had offered her classes in the 
schools, humble neighbours to visit, sick people to tend. “ Leave me 
alone," the girl would say. “ You know how I hate all that cant ! " 
Mine. Tourn(‘ur herself s]ient her whole days doing good, patronizing the 
poor, Iceturing the wicked, dosing the sick, supi'i' intending countless 
charitable communities. Her name was on all the committees, her 
decisions were deferred to, her wishes consulti'd. She did not once regret 
the step she had taken; she was a clever, ambitious, active-minded 
woman ; slie found herself busy, virtuous, and respected ; what more 
could she. desire ? Her daughter’s unhappim ssdid not give her any A'ery 
great concern. “ It would go off in time," she said. But days went by, 
and Lily w.*is only ’e-oro hopJess, more heart-br( ken ; black lines came 
under the blue eyes ; from being a stout lu'arty girl, she grew thin and 
languid. Seeing lier day by day, they none of them noticed that she was 
looking ill, e.'ceept Anthony, who oft<‘n imagined a change would do her 
good; only how was this to be managed? He Cf)nld only think of one way. 
Ho was thinking of it, us he hdlowcd lier out into the courtyard to-day. 
The sun was low in tlie west, the long shadows of the trees lUekered 
across the stones. Say w'hat he would, the blue gown, the wall, the 
}cllow hair, made up a pretty lilfh* ]>Lece of colouring. With all her 
faults, Anthony loved Elly better than any other humiui being, and Avould 
have given his life to make her happy. 

“ I cannot bear to sec you so unhappy," said he, in French, speaking 
very simply, in his usual voice., “ Elizabeth, why don’t you do as your 
mother has done, and marry a French pasteiir, who lias loved you ever 
since the day he first saw you ? You should do as you liked, and leave 
this hou.se, -where you arc so miserable, and get away from Aunt Ko'-e, 
who is so ill-natured. 1 would not propose such a sclicme if I saw a 
chance for something better; but anything would be an improvement on 
the life you are leading here. It is wicked and profitless, and you ai'e 
killing yourself and wasting your best days. You are not taking up ynur 
cross with joy and with courage, dear Elizabeth. Perhaps by starling 

alrcsh ” His voice failed him, but his eyes spoke and finished the 

sentence. 

This was Anthony’s scheme. Ellyo]>encd her round eyes, and looked 
at him all amazed and wondering. A year ago it would have been very 
different, and so she thought as she scanned him. A year ago she would 
have scorned the poor fellow, Jauglied at him, tossed her head, and turned 
away. But was this the Elly of a year ago? This unhappy, broken- 
spirited girl, with dimmed beauty, dulled spirits, in all her ways so 
softened, saddened, silenced. It was almost another person than tlie 
Elizabeth Gilmour of former times, who spoke, and said, still looking at 
him steadfastly, “ Thank you, Anthony. 1 will think about it, and tell you 
to-morrow what — what I think.” 

Anthony blushed, and faltered a few unintelligible words, and turned 
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away abruptly, as he saw Madame Jacob coming towards them. As for 
Elly she stood quite still, and perfectly cool, and rather bewildered, only 
somewhat surprised at herself. “ Can this be me,” she was thinking 
Can that kind fellow be the boy I used to laugh at so often? Shall I 
take him at his word ? Why not ?” 

But Madame Jacob’s long nose came and put an end to her wonder- 
ings. This lady did not at all approve of gossiping ; she stepped up with 
an inquiring sniff, turned round to look after Anthony, and then said 
j-ather viciously, “ Our Christian brothers and sisters will assemble shortly 
for their pious Wednesday meetings. It is not by exchanging idle words 
with my nephew that you will best prepare your mind for the exercises of 
this evening, lictirc into your own room, .and see if it is possible to com- 
pose yourself to a fitter frame of mind. Tou-Tou, Lou-Lou, my children, 
what are you about? ” 

“ I am gathering pretty flowers, mamma,” shouted Lou-Lou. 

“ I am picking up stones for my little basket,” said Tou-Tou, coming to 
the railing. 

I will allow four minutes,” said their mother, looking at her watch. 
Then you will come to me, both of you, in my room, and apply your- 
selves to somc'tliiiig more profitable than filling your little baskets. 
Elizabeth, do you mean to obey me ? ” 

Vciy niucli to Madame Jacob’s surprise, Elizabeth walked quietly 
before her into the house without saying one word. The truth was, she 
was pre-occupiod with other tilings, and forgot to be rebellious. She was 
not even rebellious in her heart when she was upstairs sitting by the bed- 
side, and puzzling her brains over Anthony’s scheme. It seemed a relief 
certainly to turn from the horrible monotony of her daily life, and to 
think of liis kindness. He was very rough, very uncouth, very young, 
but he was shrewd, and kind, and faithful, more tolerant than his father, 
perhaps because he felt less keenly; — not sensitive like him, buc noro 
patient, dull o\ er things which are learnt by books, but quick at learning 
other not less useful things which belong to the experience of daily life. 
When Elly came down into the rcJfectoirc where they were all assembled, 
her mother was surprised to sec that she had dressed herself, not in the 
objectionable pink silk, but in a soft grey stuff gown, all her yellow hair 
was smooth and shining, and a little locket hung round her neck tied with 
a blue ribbon. The little bit of colour seemed reflected somehow in her 
eyes. They Rooked blue to-night, as they used to look once when she was 
happy. Madame Tourneur was quite delighted, and came up and kissed 
her, and said, — “ Elly, this is how I like to see you.” 

Madame Jacob tossed her head, and gave a rough pull at the ends of 
the ribbon. This was quite unnecessary,” said she. 

“ Ah 1 ” cried Elly, “ you have hurt me.” 

“Is not that the locket Miss Dampier gave you?” said Madame 
Tourneur. “ You had best put such things away in your drawer another 
time. But it is time for you to take your place.” 
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A number of straw chairs were ranged along the room, with a row of 
Beati behind, for the pasteura who were to address the meeting. 

The people began to arrive very punctually: One or two grand- 
looking Trench ladies in cashmeres, a good many limp ones, a stray man 
or two, two English clergymen in white neckcloths, and five or six 
Englishwomen in old bonnets. A little whispering and chattering went 
on among the young French girls, who arrived guarded by their mothers. 
The way in which French mothers look after their daughters, tie their 
bonnet-strings, pin the ir collars, carry their books and shawls, &c., and sit 
beside them, and always answer for them if they are spoken to, is very 
curious. Now and then, however, thoy relax a little, and allow a little 
whispering with young coin])aijions. Th^re was a low murmur and a 
slight bustle as four pasteurs of unequal lieights walked in and placed 
theiusc'lves in the reserved scats. M. Slephen Tournem* followed and took 
his place. With whnt kin 1 steadfast glances he greeted his audience I 
Even Elizabeth could not resist the charm of his manner, and she admired 
and respected him, much as she disliked the exercise of the evening. 

Ills t.ice lit up with Christian fervour, his eyes shone and gleamed 
with kindness, his voice, vhen he began to speak, thrilled with earnestness 
at'd sineeiity. Thcie was at times a woiirlerful power about the frail 
little man, the power which is won in many a desperate secret struggle, 
the jiowcr which comes from a whole life of deep feeling and honest 
endeavour. No wonder that Stephen Tourneur, who had so often 
wrestled with the angel and overcome his own passionate spirit, bliould 
have influence over others loss strong, less impetuous than his own. 
Elly could not but admire him and love him, many of his follow'crs 
woi'hliipped him with the mo.st affecting devotion ; Anthony, his son, loved 
him too, and w'ould have died for him in a quiet way, but ho did not 
blindly believe in his father. 

But listen ! What a host of eloquent words, of tender thoughts come 
alive from his lips to-night. What reverent faith, what charity, what 
fervour I The people’s ey^s WTre fixed upon his kind, eloquent face, and 
their hearts all beat in sympathy with his owm. 

One or two of the Englishwomen began to cry. One French lady 
was HW'aying herself backwards and forwards in rapt attention ; the two 
clergymen sat wondering in their white neckcloths. Wliat would they 
give tc preach such sermons? and the voice went on uttering, entreating, 
encouraging, rising and sinking, ringing with passionate cadence. It 
ceased at last, and the only sound in the rf»om were a few sighs, and the 
suppressed sobs of one or two women. Elizabeth sighed among others, 
and sat very still with her hands clasped in her lap. For the first time 
in her life she was wondering whether she had not perhaps been in the 
wrong hitherto, and Tourneur, and Madame Jacob, and all the rest in the 
right— -and whether happiness was not the last thing to search for, and 
those things of which he had spoken, the first and best and only necessi- 
ties. Alas 1 what strange chance was it that at that moment she raised 
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her head and loohed np with her great blue eyes, and saw a strange 
familiar face under one of the dowdy English bonnets — a face, thin, pinched, 
with a hooked nose, and sandy hair — that sent a little thrill to her heart, 
and made lur ciy out to herself eagerly, as a rush of old memories and 
hopes came c'ver licr, that happiness was sent into the world for a gracious 
purpose, and tliat love meant goodness and happiness too sometimes. 
J\nd, yes — no — ^yes — that was Lady Dampier 1 and was John in Paris? 
perhaj)s, and Miss Dampier ; and were the dear, dear old days come back? 

After a few minutes tlic congregation began to sing a liymn, the Eng- 
lish ladies joining in audibly with their queer accents. The melody 
swayed on, horribly out of tunc .and out of time, in a wild sort of minor 
key. Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou «ing, one on each side of their mother, 
exceedingly loud and shrill, and one of the clergymen attempted a second, 
after which the discordance reached its climax. Elly had laughed on one 
or two occasions, and indeed I do not wonder. To-day she scarc<*ly 
heard the sound of the voices. Her heart wjis boating with liopc, delight, 
wonder; her head was in a whirl, her whole frame trembling with excite- 
ment, that giew every instant. Would M. Boulot’s sermon never come to 
an end ? Monsieur Bontemps’ e.xpo&ition, Mon‘^ieul• de IMarveille’s rejiorts, 
go on for ever and ever? 

But at last it was over : a liftlc rustling, a little pause, and all the 
voices beginning to murmur, and the cliaiis scraping, people rr-.lng, a little 
group forming round each favourite pasteur, hanils outstretched, thank.? 
uttered, people coming and going. With one bound Elly found herself 
standing by Lady Dampier, holding both her hands, almost crying with 
delight. The apathetic English lady was quite puzzled by the giiTs 
exaggerated expressions. She eared very little for Elly Gilmour herself; 
she liked her very well, but she could not understand her extraordinary 
warmth of greet iiig. However, she was carried away by her feelings to 
tlio extent of saying, “ You must come and see us to-morrow. We arc 
only passing through Paris on our way to Schlangcnbad for Loctilia; she 
has been sadly out of health and spirits lately, poor dear. Wc .are at tlic 
Hotel du Louvre. You must come and lunch with us. Ah 1 here is your 
mother. How d’ye do, dear Madam Tourneur? What a privilege it 
has been I What a treat Mossti Tourneur has given us to-night. I have 
been quite delighted, I assure you,” said her ladysliip, bent on being 
gracious. 

Mme. Tourneur made the most courteous of salutations. I am glad 
you came, since it W'as so,” said she. 

“ 1 want you to let Elly come and see me," continued Lady Dampier ; 
“ to come to lunch ; I should be so gl.ad if you would accompany her. I 
would offer to take her to tlie play, but I suppose you do not approve of 
such things any more.” 

“ My life is so taken up with other more serious duties," said Mme. 
Tourneur, with a faint superior smile, “ that I have little time for mere 
worldly amusements. I cannot say that I desire them for my daughter.” 
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“ Oh, of course," said Lady Dampicr. “I, myself but it is only 

en passant j as we are all going on to Schlangeubad in two days. It is 
really quite delightful to find you settled here so nicely. What a privilege 
it must be to be so constantly in Moasu Tourneur’s society." 

Madame Tourneur gave a bland assenting smile, and turned to speak 
to several people who w-ere standing near. “Monsieur de M.arvcillc, are 
you going? Thanks, 1 will be at the committee on Thursday without 
fail. ]^Ionsi(‘ur Boiih't, you must remain a few minutes ; 1 want to con- 
sult you about that case in which la Comtesse de Glaris takes so deep an 
interest. Lady iMacdutf has also Avritten to me to ask my husband’s 
inleicst for her. Ah, Lady Sophia! hoAV glad 1 am you have returned; 
is Lady Matilda better ? ’’ 

“ Well, I’ll wirf'A you good-by. Madam 'roiirncur,” said Lady 
Dampicr, ratluir impressed, and not much caring to stand by quilo 
unnoticed Avhile all these greetings Averc going on. “ You will let Elly 
come to-morrow ? ’’ 

“Certainly,” said Mme. Tourneur. “You will understand how it is 
that I do not call. My days are much occupied. I have little time for 
mere vi.sils of pleasure and ceremony. Monsieur Jiontemps, one word ” 

“ Elly, which is the way out ? ’ «iid Lady Dampier, abruptly, less and 
less pleased, but more and more impressed. 

“ 1 will show you," said Elly, who had been standing by all this lime, 
and slic led the Avay bare-head' d into the court, over which the stars were 
shining tranquilly. The trees looked dark and rustled mysteriously along 
the wall, but all heaven was alight. Elly looked up for an instant, and 
then turned to her companion and asked her, with a voice that faltered a 
little, if they were all together in Paris ? 

“No; Miss Dampier Is in Scotland still,” said my lady. 

It was not Miss Dampiei's name of which Elizabeth Gilmour was 
longing to hear, she did not dare ask any more ; but it seemed as if a great 
Aveight had suddenly fallen upon her heart, as she thought that perljaps, 
after all, he was not come ; she should not hear of him, see him, Avho 
knows, perhaps never again ? 

Elly tried to unbar the great front door to let out her friend; but she 
could not do it, and called to old Frangoise, Avho was passing across to the 
kitchen, to come and help her. And suddenly the bolt, which had stuck 
in some manner, gave way, the gate opened wide, and as it opened Elly 
satv that there was somebody standing just outside under the lamp-post. 
The foolish child did not guess who it was, but said “ Good-night,” with a 
sigh, and held out her soft hand to Lady Dampier. And then, all of a 
sudden the great load went away, and in its place came a sort of un- 
dreamt of peace, happiness, and gratitude. All the stai-s seemed suddenly 
to blaze more brightly; all the summer’s night to shine more wonderfully ; 
all trouble, all anxiousness to melt away, and John Dampier turned round 
and said, — 

“ Is that you, Elizabeth ? ” 
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“ And you ?" ciipd Elly, springing forward, with both her hands out- 
Btretched. “ Ah I I did not think who was outside the door.” 

“ How did you come here, John," said my lady, very much flustered. 

“ I came to fetch you," said her son. “ I wanted a walk, and Letty 
told me where you were gone.” Lady Dampier did not pay much atten- 
tion to liis explanations ; she was watching Elly with a dissatisfied face ; 
and glancing round too, the young man saw that Elly was standing quite 
still under the archway, wdth her hands folded, and with a look of dazzled 
delight in her blue eyes that there was no mistaking. 

“ You don’t forget your old friends, Elly ? " said he. 

“ I ! never, never," cried Elizabeth. 

“ And I, too, do not forget," said he, very kindly, and held out his 
hand once more, and took hers, and did not let it go. “ I will come and see 
you, and bring Loctitia,” he added, as his mother looked up rather severely. 
“ Good-night, dear Elly? I am glad you are unchanged." 

People, however slow tlicy may be naturally, are generally quick in 
discovering admiration, or affection, or respectful devotion to themselves. 
Lady Dainpicr only suspected, her son was quite sure ofjioor Elly’s feelings, 
as he said good-iiight under the archway. Indeed he knew a great deal 
more about them than did Elizabeth herself. All sho knew "was that 
the great load was gone ; and she danced across the stonf's of the yard, 
clapping her hands in her old happy way. The windows of the salle 
were lighted up. She could see the people within coming and going, but 
she did not notice Anthony, who was standing in one of them. lie, for 
his part, W'as ■watching the little dim figure dancing and flitting about in 
the star-light. Had he, then, anything to do with her happiness ? Was 
he indeed so blessed ? llis heart was overflowing with humble gratitude, 
with kindness, with wonder, lie was happy at the moment, and was right 
to be grateful. She was happy too — ^as thorouglily happy now, and carried 
away by her pleasure, as she had been crushed and broken by her t.-oubles. 
‘‘ All I to think that the day has come at last, after watching all this 
long, long, cruel time I I always knew it would come. Everybody gets 
what they wish for sooner or later. I don’t think anybody was ever so 

miserable as I have been all this year, but at last — at last ” No one 

saw the bright, happy look that came into her face, for she was standing 
in the dark outside the door of the house. She wanted to dream, she did 
not want to talk to anybody ; she wanted to tell herself over and over 
again how happy she was ; how she had seen him again ; how he had 
looked ; how kindly he had spoken to her. Ah 1 yes, he had cared for 
her all the time ; and now he had come to fetch her away. She did not 
think much of poor Anthony ; if she did, it was to say to herself that 
somehow it would all come right, and everybody would be as well con- 
tented as she was. The door of the house opened while she still stood 
looking up at the stars. This time it was not John Dampier, but the 
Pasteur Tourneur, who came from behind it. He put out his hand and 
took hold of hers. 
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** You there, Elizabeth I Come in, my child, you will be cold." And 
he drew her into the hall, where the Pasteurs Boulot and Dc Marveille 
were pulling on their cloaks and hats, and bidding everybody good- 
night. 

The whole night Elizabeth lay starting and waking — so happy that 
she could not bear to go to sleep, to cease to exist for one instant. Ollen 
it had been the other way, and she had been thankful to lay her weary 
head on her pillow, and close her aching eyes, and forget her troubles. 
But all this night she lay wondering what the coming day was to bring 
forth. She had better have gone to sleep. The coining day brought 
forth nothing at all, except, indeed, a little note from Lictitia, written on 
a half-sheet of paper, which wm j»ut into her hand about eleven o’clock, 
just as she was sitting <?own to the dejeuner a Ui J'jurchctte. 

Hotel du Jlhtn, Place VenddmCf Wednesday Evening. 

My dear 2>.rzABKTir, — I am *>0 disappomtcd to think that I shall not perhaps see 
you after nil. Some friends of ourg have just arrived, who arc going on to Selilan- 
genhad to-niorruw, and aunt Catherine tJiinks it will he better to set off a little sooner 
tlmn we had intended, so aa to travel ivith them. I wish you might he able to come 
and breakfast with us about nine to-moiTow ; but J am afiaid this is asking almost too 
much, though I should greatly enjoy seeing >oii again. Good-by. If we do not meet 
now, 1 trust that on our return in a couple months we may be more fortunate, and sco 
much of each other. We start at ten, and sliall reach Strasbourg about five. 

Ever, dear Elizabeth, afltetionately yours, 
LiLTim Malcolm. 

“ What has happened ? " said Madame Tourneur, quite fiightened, for 
she saw the girl’s face change and her eyes suddenly filling with tears. 

“ Nothing has happened,’’ said Elizabeth. “ 1 was only disappointed 
to think I should not sec them «gain.’’ And she put out her hand and 
gave her mother the note. 

“ But why care so much for people who do not care for you ? ’’ said 
her mother. “ Lady Dampier is one of the coldest women 1 ever knew , 
and as for Laptitia, if she loved you in the least, would she write you such 
a note as this ? ” 

“ Mamma ! it is a very kind note,” said Elizabeth. “ I know she 
loves me." 

“ Do you think she cried over it, as you did ? " said her mother. 
“ ‘ So disappointed ‘ more fortunate on our return through Paris’ 7 ’’ 

“Do not let us judge our neighbours so hastily, my wife,” said 
M. Tourneur. “Let Elizabeth love her friend. What can she do better? " 

Caroline looked up with an odd expression, shrugged her shoulders, 
and did not answer. 

Until breakfast was over, EUy kept up pretty well; but when 
M. Tourneur rose and went away into his writing-room, when Anthony 
and the young men filed off by an opposite door, and Mme. Tourneur 
disappeared to look to her household duties — then, when the room was 
quiet again, and only Madame Jacob remained sewing in a window, and 
Lou-Lou and Tou-Tou whispering over their lessons, suddenly the canary 
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burst out into a slirill piping jubilant song, and the sunshine poured in, 
and Elly’s heart began to sink. And then suddenly the horrible reality 
seemed realized to her. . . . 

Tlit'y were gone — those who had come, as she thought, to rescue her. 
Could it ])e true — could it be really true ? She had stood lonely on the 
arid shore waving her signals of distress, and they who should have seen 
them, never heeded, but went sailing away to happier lands, disappearing 
in the horizon, and leaving her to her fate. That fate which — it was more 
than she could bear. It seemed more terrible than ever to her to-day. . . 
Ah ! silly girl, was her life as hard as the lives of thousands struggling 
along with her in the world, tossed and broken against the rocks, while 
she, at least, was safely landed on the beach ? She had no heart to think 
of others. Slie sat sickening with disappointment, and once more her 
eyes filled up with stinging tears. 

“Lou-Lou, Tou-Tou, come up to your lessons,” said Mrs. Jacob. “I 
do not -wish you to see such a wicked example of discontent.” The little 
girls went off on tip-toe ; and when these people were gone, Elizabeth was 
left quite alone. 

“1 dare say I am very wicked,” she was saying lo herself. “I was 
made wicked. lint this is more than I can bear — to live all day with the 
people 1 hate, and then when I do love wfith my whole heart, to be treated 
with such cruel indifference — such coldness, lie ought to know, he must 
know that he luis broken my heart. Why does he look so kindly, and 
then forget so heartlessly ? . . .” 

hhe hid her face in her hands, and bent her bead over the wooden 
table. She did not care wlio knew her to be unhappy, — what pain her 
unluippincss might give. The person who Avas likely to be most wounded 
by her poignant grief came into the room at the end of half-an-hour, and 
found her sitting still in the same attitude, with her head hanging, and her 
tears dribbling on the deal table. This was enough answei fjr poor 
Antlion3\ 

“ Elizabeth,” he faltered, “ I see you cannot make up your mind.” 

“ Ah I no, no, Anthony, not yet,” said Elizabeth ; “ but you are the 
onl^^ person in the world who cares for me ; and indeed, indeed, I am 
grateful.” 

And then the poor little head sank down again overwhelmed with its 
load of grief. 

“ Tell me, Elizabeth, is there anythine in the world I can do to make 
you more happy ? ” said Anthony. “ Mr prayers, my best wishes arc 
yours. Is there nothing else? ” 

“ Only not to notice me,” said Elly ; “ only to leave me alone.” 

And so Anthony, seeing that he could do nothing, went away very sad 
at heart. lie had been so happy and confident the night before, and now 
he began to fear that what he longed for was never to be his. Poor boy, 
he buried his trouble in bis own heart, and did not say one word of it to 
father, or mother, or young companions. 
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Five or six weeks went by, and Elly heard no more of the Dampiers. 
Every day she looked more ill, more haggard ; her temper did not mend, 
her .-ipirUa did not improve. In June the five young men went home to 
their families. M. and Madame Tourneur went down to Fontainebleau 
for a week. Anthony set off for the South of France to visit an uncle. 
He was to be ordained in the autumn, and was anxious to pay this visit 
before his time should be quite taken up by his duties. Clementine asked 
for a holiday, and went off to her friends at Passy ; and Elly remained at 
homo. It was her t)wn fault : Monsieur Touiueur had begged her to 
coinc with them ; her mother had soolded and remonstrated, all in rain. 
'I'lie wayward girl declared that she w.inted no change, no company, that 
feho Avas best where she was. Only for a Aveek ? she Avould stay, and there 
AA.is an end of it. 1 think the secret was, that she could not bear to quit 
Paris, and waited anil waited, hoping against hojio. 

“ I am •ifraid you will (quarrel with Mme. Jacob,” said her mother, as 
she Avas setting off. 

“ I <-liall not speak to her,” said Elly ; and for two days she was as 
good as her Avord. Put on the third day, this salutary silence Avas broken. 
!Madanie Jacob, coming in Avith her bonnet on, informed Elizabeth that 
bhe Avas going out for the afternoon. 

“1 confess it is not Avithout great apprehensions, lest you should get 
into mischief,” says the lady 

“And pray,” says Elly, “am I more likely to get into mischief than 
you are ? I am going out.” 

“ You AAill do nc thing of the sort,” says Madame Jacob. 

“ I Avill do exactly jir I choose,” says Elizabeth. 

In a fcAv minutes, a battle T-oyal Avas raging; Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou lovik 
on, all eyes and ears j old Fran^oise comes up from the kitchen, and puts 
her head in at the door. 

Madame Jacob Avas desiring her, on no account, to let Elizabeth out 
that afternoon, Avlien Lou-Lou said, “ There, that Avas the street-door 
shutting; ” and Tou-Tou said, “ She is gone.” And so it was. 

Thu Avilful Elizabctli had brushed past old Fran^oiso, rushed up to 
her own room, pulled out a shawl, tied on her bonnet, defiantly run down- 
stairs and acioss the yard, and, in a minute, was AVJilking rapidly away 
without once looking behind her. Down the hill, past the hospital — they 
Avere carrying a wounded man an at the door as she passed, and she just 
caught a glimpse of his pale face, and turned shrinking away. Then she 
got into the Faubourg St. Ilonore, with its shops, and its cab-stands, 
and busy people coming and going; and then she turned up the Rue 
d’Angouleme. In the Champs IClys^cs the afternoon sun was streaming; 
there was a crowd, and, as it happened, soldiers marching along to the 
sound of martial music. Slic saAV an empty bench, and sat down for a 
minute to regain breath and equanimity. The music put her in mind oi 
the day when she had listened at her AvindoAv — of the day when her heart 
was BO heavy and then bo light — of the day when Anthony had told her his 
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scheme, when John Dampier had waited at the door : the day, the only 
one — she was not likely to forget it — when she had been so happy, just 

for a little. And now ? The bitter remembrance came rushing over 

her; she jumped up, and walked faster and faster, trying to escape from it. 

She got into the Tuileries, and on into the Kue de Hivoli, but she 
thought that people looked at her strangely, and she turned homewards at 
last. It was lonely, wandering about this busy city by herself. As she 
passed by the columns of St. Philip’s Church, somebody came out, and 
the curtain swung back, and Elly, looking up, saw a dim, quiet interior, 
full of silent rays of light falling from the yellow windows and chequering 
the marble. She stopped, and went in, with a sudden impulse. One old 
woman was kneeling on the threshold, and Elly felt as if she, too, wanted 
to fall upon her knees. What tranquil gloom, and silence, and rejiose I 
Her own church was only open at certain hours. Did it always happen 
that precisely at eleven o’clock on Sunday mornings she was in the exact 
frame of mind in which she most longed for spiritual communion and 
consolation ? To be tightly wedged in between two other devotees, plied 
with chafferettes by the pew-opener, forced to follow the extempore suppli- 
cations of the preacher — did all tliis suffice to her wants ? Here was 
silence, coolness, a faint, half-forgotlen smell of incense, long, empty rows 
of chairs, one or two people kneeling at the little altar, five or six little 
pious candles burning in compliment to the various saints and deities to 
whom they were dedicated. The rays of the little candles glimmered in 
the darkness, and the footfalls fell quietly along the aisle. I, for my part, 
do not blame this poor foolish heart, if it offered up a humble supplica- 
tion here in the shrine of the stranger. Poor Elly was not very eloquent; 
she only prayed to be made a good girl and to be happy. But, after all, 
eloquence and long words do not mean any more. 

She w'alked homo, looking up at the sunset lines which w^ere st’’‘'aking 
the slty freshly and delicately; she thought she saw IMadamc Ja'''b’s red 
nose up in a little pink cloud, and began to speculate how she would bo 
received. And she had nearly reached her own door, and was toiling 
wearily up tlie last hilly piece of road, when she heard some quick steps 
behind ; somebody passed, turned round, said, “ Why, Elly 1 I was going 
to see you.” In an instant, Elly’s blue eyes were all alight, and her 
ready hand outstretched to John Dampier — for it was he. 

He had time to think, as he greeted J^cr, how worn she looked, how 
shabbily she was dressed. And yet what a charming, talking, brightening 
face it was. When Elly smiled, her bonnet and dross became quite new 
and becoming, somehow. In two minutes he thought her handsomer 
than ever. They walked on, side by side, up the hilly street. She, 
trying to hide her agitation, asked him about Lsetitia, about his mother, 
and dear Miss Dampier. 

“ I think she does care for me still,” said Elly ; but you have all 
left off.” 

My dear child,” said he, ** how can you think anything so foolidi ? ” 
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“ I liave nothing else to do ” said Elly, plaintively ; “ all day long I 
think about those happy times which arc gone. I thought you had 
forgotten me when you did not come.” 

Dampier laughed a little uneasily. I have had to take them to 
their watering-place,” said he ; “ I could not help it. But tell me about 
yourself. Are you not comfortable?” he asked. 

“ I am rather unhappy,” said Elizabeth. “ I am not good, like they 
are, and oh ! I get so tired and then she went on and told him what 
miserable days she spent, and how slic hated them, and she longed for 
a little pleasure, and case, and hapjiinoss. 

He was very much touched, and very, ver) sorry. “ You don’t look 
well,” he said. “ You should have some amusement — some change. I 
would take you aii^'whcre you liked. Why not come now for a diive. 
See, licre is a little open carriage pjissjng. Surely, with an old fiiend like 
me, there '"an be no harm ” And he signed to the diivcr to stop. 

Elizabeth was quite frightened at the idea, and said, “ Oh, no, no ! 
indeed.” Whereas, Dampier only said, “ Oh, yes ! indeed you must. 
Why, I knew you when you weie a baby — and your father and your 
grandiiuMhcr — and 1 am a respectable middle-aged man, and it will do 
) ou good, and it will soon be a great deal too dark for any of your 
])astours to recognize you and repoH. We have been out riding together 
before now, — why not come lor a little drive in the Bois ? Why not?” 

So said Elly to herself, doubtfully; and she got in, still hesitating, and 
in a minute they W'cre rolling away swiftly out at the gates of Paris, out 
toward i the sunset — so it seemed to Elizabeth — and she forgot all her 
fears. The heavens glow'cd overhead ; her heart beat with inteneest 
enjoyment. Presently, the V'ilight came falling with a green glow, with 
stars, with evening pedumes, with lights twhiklhig from the cairiagca 
reflected on the lakes as they rolled past. 

Aud so at last she was happy, sometimes silent from delight, sometimes 
talking in her simple, foolish way, and telling him all about herself, her 
rogiets, her troubles — about Anthony. She could not help it — indeed rdie 
could not. Dampier, for his part, cried out at the notion of her marrying 
Anthony, made fun of him, laughed at him, pitied him. The poor 
fellow, now that she compared him to John Dampier, did indeed seem 
dull, and strangely uncouth, and commonplace. 

“ Marry tliat cub,” said Sir John ; you mustn’t do it, my dear. You 
would be like the princess in the fairy tale, who went off with the bear. 
It’s downright wicked to think of such a thing. Elizabeth, promise me 
you won’t. Does he ever climb up and down a pole? is lie fond of buna? 
is he tame? If your father were alive, would he suffer such a thing. 
Promise me, Elly, that you will never become Mrs. Bruin.” 

“ Yes ; I promise,” said Elly, with a sigh. “ But he is bo kind. 

Nobody is as ” And then she stopped, and thought, “ Yes ; 

here was some one who was a great deal kinder.” Talking to Dampier 
was so easy, so pleasant, that she scarcely recognized her own words and 
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Bentences : it was like music in tune after music out of tune : it was like 
running on smooth rails after rolling along a stony road : it was like 
breathing fresh air after a heated stifling atmosphere. Somehow, he met 
her half-way ; she need not explain, recapitulate, stumble for words, as 
she was forced to do with those practical, impracticable people at home. 
He understood what she wanted to say before she had half finished her 
sentence ; he laughed at her fine little jokes ; he encouraged, he cheered, 
he delighted her. If she had cared for him before, it was now a mad 
adoration which she felt for this man. He suited her ; she felt now that 
he was part of her life — the better, nobler, wiser part ; and if he was the 
other half of her life, surely, somehow, she must be as necessary to him 
as he was to her. Why had he come to see her else 7 Why had he 
cared for her, and brought her here ? Wliy was his voice so gentle, his 
manner so kind and sympathetic 7 lie had cared for her once, she knew 
he had ; and he cared for her still, she knew he did. If the whole world 
were to deceive her and fail her, she would still trust him. And her 
instinct was not wrong : he was sincerely and heartily her friend. The 
carriage put them down a few doors from M. Tourneur’s house, and then 
Elly went boldly up to the door and rang at the bell. 

“ I shall come at four o’clock to-morrow, and take you for a drive,” 
said Jolin; “you look like another woman already.” 

“It is no use asking Madame Jacob,” said Elly; “she would lock 
me up into my room. I will come somehow. IIow shall I thank you 7” 

“ By looking well and liap 2 )y again. I shall be so glad to have cured 
you.” 

“ And it is so pleasant to meet with such a kind doctor,” said Elly, 
looking up and smiling. 

“ Good-by, Elly,” repeated Sir John, quite afiTcctcd by her gentle 
looks. 

Old Fran^oise opened the door. Elly turned a little pale- * 

“ Ah, ha 1 vous voilli,” says the old woman ; “ mdchante lille, you 
are going to get a pretty scolding. Where have you been 7 ” 

“All, Fran^“oi.s(* !” said Elly, “I have been so happy. I met Sir 
John Danipier ; he is an old, old friend. He took me for a drive in the 
Bois. Is Madame Jacob very, very angry 7 ” 

“ Well, you aie in luck,” says Hie old ^vonian, who could never resist 
Elizabeth’s pretty pleading ways ; “ she came home an hour ago and 
fetched the childi'en, and went out to dine in town, and I told her you 
were in your room." 

“ Ah, you dear, kind old woman ! ’’ said Elly, flinging her arms round 
her neck, and giving her a kiss. 

“There, there!” said the unblushing Fran 9 oise; “I will put your 
convert in the salle.” 

“ Ah 1 1 am very glad. I am so hungry, Fran 9 oi 8 C,’’ said Elly, pull- 
ing off her bonnet, and shaking her loose hair as she followed the old 
woman across the courtyard. 
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So Elizabeth sat down to dine o(F dry bread and cold miifton. But 
though she said she was hungry, she was too happy to eat much. The 
tallow candle flickered on the table. She tlioiight of the candles in 
St. Philip’s Church ; then she went over every word, every minute which 
she hud spent since she was kneeling there. Old Fran^oise came in with a 
little cake she had made her, and found Elizabeth sitting, smiling, with her 
elbows on the table. “ Allons, allons ! ” thought the old cook. “ Here, 
eat, inarnzolle,” said she ; “ fnut plus sortir sans permission — ^liein ? ” 

“ Thank you, h'j an^^oisc. How nice I how kind of you !” said Eliza- 
beth, in her bud French — she never would learn to talk pri .perly ; and 
then she ate her cake by the light oi* the candle, and this little dim tallow 
wick seemed to cast light and hrilliance over tlu' whole w^orld, over her 
wl)('le life, whicli weuied to her as if it would go on for ever and ever. 
Now and then a torturing doubt, a misgiving, came over lur, but these 
sln‘ put (quickly aside. 

Madame Jacob was pouring out the cofTeo when Elly came down to 
hrotdcfasf, next morning, coiiscioim and ashamed, and almost disposed to 
cojiClss. “ 1 am surprised,” said l^Iadanie Jacoh, “ that you have the 
impadence to sit dovvn at table with me and she said it in such an acid 
tone llijii all Elly’s sweetness, and ashanicdncss, and penitence turned 
to bitterness. 

“ I Ihid it very disagree.il)le,” says Elly ; ‘‘ but 1 try and resign 
myself.” 

‘‘ I shall write to my brother ahout you,” continued Madame Jacob. 

“ Indeed 1” says Eli/abeth. “ Here is a letter which he has written 
to me. AVhat fun if it should he about you I” Jt was like Tourneur’s 
handwriting, hut it did no*- come from him. Elly opened it carelessly 
enough, hut Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou exchanged looks of iiitcliigcncc. 
’JJieir mollier had examined the little missive, and made her comments 
upon it : — 

Ai Ignon, liur de la Cloclictte, rhez le Pahtvur Ch. Tuunienr. 

]\rv TU.AU rCLLY,— I think of jou ho inurh and sc eonstumly that I cannot lu-lp 
wMiiii” to mal c you think of me, if only f*n’ otic miuntc, while you read these few 
words. T haAC been telling my uncle about you ; it is he who asks me why 1 do not 
AM-ite. But there are sonic things Avhieh are not to be spoken or to he AAiittcii — it is 
only by one’s life that one can try to tell them ; and you, alns! do not care to hear the 
fciuiy ol my Jite. I AA'ondcr nill the day cati- (••iino avIicii you will listen to it ? 

1 luuc been most kindly leeeived by all niy old triend^ cIoaa'u in tlip^c parts. 
Yo-terday I altmded the service in the Temple, and heard a most soiil-''tirring sind 
eloquent oration from the mouth of M. Ic Pustenr DaAicl. I receive cheering aeconnls 
oil ovciy side. A ucav temple lias been opened at Beziers, thanks to the innnifieeneo 
of one of owr corehijionnaii es. The temple avos solemnly opened on the Monday of 
tlic Bcntceost. The discourse of dedication AA'as pronounced by M. le Pasteur Borrcl, 
Nismes. ScAcn pasteurs cn robe attended the ceicmony. Also the interdiction Avhich 
had Aveighed for some yc.ars uiion the tcniidc at Fouqueurc (Charente) has been taken 
off. The faithful Averc able to reopen their tcraidc on the first Sunday in June. Need 
I say Avhat vivid actions of grace were uttered on this hapjiy occasion. A Protestant 
school has also been established at Montauban, which seems to be Avcll attended. I am 
now going to visit two of my uncle’s cot./rerea, MM. Bertoul and Joseph Aubre, Of 
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M. Bertoul I have heard much poo<l. Why do I tell you all this ? Do you care for 
what I care ? Could you over bring yourself to lead the life. which I propose to 
lead ? Time only uill show, dear Elizabeth. It will also show to you the faithfulness 
and depth of niy alTectioti. A. T. 

Elly put the letter down with a sigh, and went on drinking her coffee 
and eating her bread. Madame Jacob hemmed and tried to ask her a 
qiieslion nr two on the subject, but Elly would not answer. Elly some- 
tiincH wondered at Anthony’s fancy for her, knowing how little suited she 
was to the way ol lil'e she was leading ; she was surprised that his rigid 
notions should allow him to entertain such an idea for an instant. But 
the tniLli was that Anthony was head over ears in love with her, and 
thought lier peifectioii at the bottom of his heart. 

Poor Anthony ! This is what he got in return for his letter 

Mr DLAii Antiiovv, — I t cannot be — never — never. But I do care for yon, and 
I mean to always. Eor you aic my brother in a sort of wuy. I am your affoctionalc, 
gratclul Elly. 

— Your father and my mother arc away at Fontaineblcim. Madame Jacob is 
here, and more di^agu’ciibK' than ain thing jou can imagine. 

And so it vvas setth'cl; and Elly never once a'-bed herrelf if she had been 
foolish or wise ; but, alti'r tliiiilvlng compassionately about Anthony for a 
luimilc or two, she began to think a]»out Daiiipier, and said to hersedf 
that she had followed his advice, and he must know best; and Datnpier 
hinisdf, eoinfoitably breakfasting in the coffee-room of the hotel, was 
thinking of her, and, as he tlionght, juit awjiy all unpleasant doubts or 
suggestions. “Poor little thing! dear little thing!” he 'was saying to 
himself. “ I will not leave lier to the tender mercies of those iunatics. 
She will die — 1 see it in her eyes — if she stays there ! I^Iy mother or 
aunt Jean must come to her help; we must not desert her. Poor, poor 
little Elly, with her wistful face I Why did not she make me marry 
her a year ago ? I was very near it.” 

lie was faithful next day to his appolntnu'nt, and Elly arrived 
brcathle.Hs. “ Madauu* Jaeob had locked her up in her r(>om,” she siiid, 
but she got out ('f w'iiidow and clambered down by the vine, and here 
bIic was. “ Bui it is the last time,” she added. “ Ah ! let us make haste ; 
is not that Fran^oise ? ” lie helped her in, and in a minute they were 
driving away along the Faubourg. Elly let down the veil. John saw 
that her hand was trembling, and asked if she was afraid ? 

“ I am afraid, bccaii.se I know 1 am doing wrong,” said Elly; “ only I 
think I should have died for want of fresh air in that hateful prison, if I 
liad not come.” 

“ You used to like your little apartment near the Madeleine better,” 
said Dumpier ; “ that W'as not a prison.” 

“ I grow sick wuth regret wlien I think of those days,” Elly said. 
“ Do you know that day you spoke to us in the Tuilcriea was the last 
happy day of my life, except ” 

“ Except ? ” said Dampier. 
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“Excrpt yesterday,” said Elly. “It is so delightful to do something 
wrong again.” 

“ W'hy should you think that this is doing Avrong? ” said Dampier. 
You know me, and can trust me — can’t yon, Elly.’* 

“Have 1 shown much niLstrust?’* said Elly, laughing; and then she 
added more seriously, “ 1 have been writing to Anthony this morning — I 
have done as you told me. So you sec whether I trust you or not.” 

“ You have lefnsed him ? ” said J)amj>ier. 

“Yes; are }’ou satisfied?” said Elly, looking with her bright blue- 
eyed glance. 

“ lie was unworthy of you,” cried Dampier, scnetly rather dismayed 
to find his advice so ({ulckly aeled upon. What liad he done? would 
not that marriage, after all, have been tin* very best thing for Elly 
pciha]js. lie Avas glad and st.rry, but 1 think he would rather have bcin 
more setn-y and lets glad, and have heard that Elly Lad found a solution 
to all her troubles. He thought it necessary to b(‘ sentimental; it A\a.s 
the least he could do, after Avhat she liad done fur him. 

“ Why Avouldn’t you let me in when I came to see you one day long 
ago, just before 1 left Paris?” he asked, Huddenly, “ Do you know what 
1 wanted to say to you?” 

Elly blushed up under her veil. “ Mamma had desired Clementine 
to let no one in. Did you not know I Avould liuvc seen you if I 
could?” 

“ 1 kncAv iiolliing of the sort,” said Dampii r, ralher sadly. “ I wish — 
I Avish — I liad knov'ii it.” He forgot that, after all, that Avas not the real 
reason of his going away Avlthout speaking. He chose to imagine that 
this AA^as the reason — that 1,2 Avould have married IClly but for this. lie 
lorgot his OAvii careful scnij)les and hesitations ; lus doubts and indeci- 
sion ; and now to-day he forgot everything, e\cci)t th.at he Avas very sorry 
for Elly, and glad to give her a little pleasure. He did not trouble iiiui- 
self as to Avliat people Avould say of her — of a girl who was going about 
Avith a man Avho was ncilher her brother nor her husband. Nobody 
Avould knoAv her. The only people to fear Avere the people at home, Avho 
should never hear anything about it. He would give lier and give him- 
self a little liappiness, if he could ; and he said to himself that he was doing 
a good action in so doing; he Avould write to his aunt about lier, he Avould 
be her friend and her doctor, and if he could bring a little colour in those 
Avasted cheeks and haj>pine.‘»s into those sad eyes, it Avciild be Avicked and 
cruel not to do so. 

And so, like a quack doctor, as he Avns, he administered his drug, 
which soothed and dulled her pain for the moment, only to increase and 
hasten the progre.s.s of the cruel malady AvhicU AA’as destroying her. They 
drove along past the Madeleine, along the broad glittering Boulevards, 
Avith their crowds, their Avares, people thronging the jiavenieiit.s, horses 
and carriages travelling alongside with them ; the world, the llesh, and 
the devil, jostling and pressing past. 
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“ There is a theatre, ’’ cried Elly, as they came to a sudden stop. « I 
wonder, shall I ever go again ? What fun it used to be.” 

Will you come to-night?” asked Dampicr, smiling. “ I will take 
care of you.” 

Elly, who had found her good spirits again, laughed and clasped her 
liands. “ Ifow 1 should like it. Oh 1 how 1 wish it was possible, but 
it would 1)(‘ quite, quite impossible.” 

“ Have you come to think such vanities wrong? ” said Dampier. 

“Not wrong. Where is the harm ? Only unattainable. Imagine 
Madame Jacob ; think of the dragons, who would tear me to pieces, if 
they found me out — ol' Anthony — of my stepfather.” 

“You need not show them the play-bill,” said Dampicr, langbing. 
“ You will be quite sure of not meeting any of the pasteurs there. Could 
not you open one of those barred windows, and jump out. I would come 
with a ladder of rop(\s, if you will let me.” 

“ 1 should not want a ladder of ropes,” said Elly ; “ the windows aie 
(]uitc close to the groimd. AVhat fun it would be I but it is quite, quite 
impossible, of course,” 

Dampier said no more, lie told the diivcr to turn back, and to stop 
at the Louvi’e ; .and he made her get out, fi/i<l took hei U])stairB into the 
great golden hall w'illi (he full windows, tlirough which you can see tlie 
Seine us it rushes under th<j ]>ridges, and tho light as it falls on the 
ancient stately quays and liou'>es, on tlie cathedral, on the towers of Pjiris. 
It was like enchantment to Elly; all about the atmospheie was golden, 
was bewilehed. Slie was eagerly drinking her cup of happiness to the 
dregs, she was in a sort of glamour. She hardly could believe that this 
was herself. 

They went and sat down on tho great round sofa in the first room, 
opposite the “ Marriage of Cana,” with “ St. Michael killing the Dragon ” 
on one side, and the gre(>n ])ale wicked woman staring at th'^m from 
behind: the pale woman with the unfathomable face. Elly kef" uirning 
round every now and tlien, fascinated by her cold eyes. Dampier was a 
connoisseur, and fond of pictures, and he told Elizabeth all about those 
which he liked best ; told her about the painters — about their histories. 
She Avas very ignorant, and scarcely knew the commonest stories. How 
she listened, how she treasured up his words, how she remembered, in 
aiVer days, every tone as he sj)okc, every look in his kind eyes I He talked 
when he should have been silent, looked kind when he should have turned 
his eyes aAvay. What cruel kindness ! what fatal friendship 1 He imagined 
she liked him ; he knew it, indeed : but he fancied that she liked him 
and loved him in the siune quiet tvay in which he loved her — hopelessly, 
jcgretfully, resignedly. As he walked by her side along these wonderful 
galk'ries, now and then it occurred to him that, perhaps, after all, it was 
scarcely Avise; but lie put the thought quickly away, as I have said 
already, and blinded himself, and said, surely it was right. They were 
standing before a kneeling abbess in white flannel, painted by good old 
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Philip of Chsinipagno, land laughing ut her droll looks and her long nose, 
wlien Sir John, happening to turn round, saw his old acquaintance 
Dc Vaiix {'oining directly towards them, with his eye-glasses stuck over his 
nose, and his nose in the air. IIo came up quite close, stared at the 
abbess, and ualked on witliout apparently seoiiig or recognizing them. 
Elly had not turned lu r head, but l)am])ier diew a long breath when ho 
was gone, Elly wondered to see him looking so grave when she turned 
round with a Biiiile aiid made some little joke about the abbess. “I 
lldnk w'e ought to g^o, Elly,” siiid he. “ ('ome; this jdaee will soon be abut.” 

Tluy dro\e honu* through the busy street, onec; more, through the 
golden sunset. They stopped at tin* coriT^r by the liospilal, ami Elly 
said “tlood-by,” and jumped out. As Elly was reluctantly turning to 
go away, Dam])ier felt lluit lie iini'it see her onec more; that he 
p.-iri from her now. h^dy,” he aaid, “ 1 rhall bo bore at six o’clock on 
Fiiday. This is Tno'^da), iMiT it? an I w(‘ must go to thn phiy just 
onco togT/ber. Won’t ^ou come ? J)o, jileasc, come 1 ” 

Shall 1 come ? I wdll think abtail it all to-morrow,” said Elly, “ and 
make i'p my mind.” And then Dainpier watched the slim little figiiie 
di.san[H'ar under the door- way. 

Foitmie w'us befriending Elly to-day. Old Fran^oise had left the 
great door open, and now' she slijiped in and ran up to her own room, 
where she found the key in the lock. She came dowm quite demurely to 
dinner wlieii T.ou-Lou canv’ to summon her to the frugal repast. 

All diuncj time she thonght about her schcine, and hesitated, and 
dctci mined, and Iiesitated, and wished wistfully, and then suddenly said 
to herself that she would enjoy herself her own way, come what might. 
“ Wo wnll eat, drink, and be merry,” said Elly to herself, with a little wry 
face at llie cabbage, “ for ts-inorrow wc die.” 

And so the silly girl almost enjoyed the notion of running wild in this 
reckless way. Her whole hfe, whicli had been so dull and Avcarisonie 
before, glittered with strange happiness and bewildering hope. She moved 
about the house like a person in a dream. She was very silent, but that 
ol' late had bi'cii her habit. Madame Jacob looked surprised sometimes 
at her gentleness, but thought it was nil right, and did not trouble her- 
self about much else besides Tou-Tou’s and Lou-Lou’s hymns and lessons. 
She had no suspicion. She thonght that Elizabeth’s first escapade had 
been a mere girlisli freak ; of the second she knew nothing ; of the third not 
one dim imagination entered lier licad. She noticed that Elly did not eat, 
but she looked well and came dancing into the room, and she (Mine. 
Jacob) supposed it was all right. Was it all right 7 The whole summei 
nights Elly used to lie awake with wide-open eyes, or spring from licr 
bed, and stand for long hours leaning from her window, staring at the 
stars and telling them all her story. The life she was loading was one of 
morbid excitement and feverish dreams. 
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ERY delightful inu‘?t be the scn«<n- 
^ tiona of the m€T,n who has just lit 
a “ weed,’* and sunk der p into the 
recesses of an arm-chair, very sooth- 
ing, very dreamy, very la?:y, very 
languid, very everything that is 
free and easy. This view of the 
m.atter is not the result of personal 
experience of smoke, but conjecture 
derived from contemplating man- 
kind’s expression of face and atti- 
tude when iind(*r the influence of a 
weed; and the result of that ob- 
servation is, (liat, a/ler dinner for instance, when a man lights his first 
cigar, and takes his first puff, there arc symptoms in Ids countenance 
indicating the enjoyment of a superior form of happiness to the ordinary 
run of happiness ; while his attitude* at once assumes an case, a com- 
])lele abandonment, as far as his legs arc concerned, a picturesque pro- 
stialiou, that jdainly shows that the limbs are experiencing comi>lete rest 
lor tlie first time. Almost every attitude that the liuman frame is capable 
of netting into is triul, and there seems a fresh charm in eiich. To get 
the lc;js and feet i»laced as liigli above the head as possible seems one gi eat 
object and source of j)leasure. The more dillicult the positions, the more 
keen the enjoyment ; and if it n ere possible to sit upon one’s head — which 
may he within tlie power of man for aught I know, but I have n vcr seen 
it done } et — it would piobably be a favourite position with brnokers. 

The Smoking-Jioom of a Club is the place of all others where the 
( liaracteristics of the man under the intlucnec of Ids cigar may be best 
.seen and studied. »S()metiincs he is ]>y way of icfiding a novel, tlie last 
new novel, as he iodines at full length on an ottoman, or lies buried in a 
huge arm-chair. But only a small portion of his thoughts are given to 
the book ; it is quite impossible that he can follow the story attentively 
or can form a correct estimate of its literary merits — more than half Ids 
mind is in Ids cigar. Sometimes he bits puffing, the picture of contentment, 
but not blight-looking, perhaps even slightly obfuscated in appearance, the 
intellect as well as the countenance obscured as it were in clouds of 
smoke, the eyes almost closed in sh'cp, the utterances unfrequent, and 
Avhen tlicy come not too clear. The happiness derived from the smoke 
must be so gi eat that neither thought^ nor talk of any kind, can add to 
it, or equal it. 
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Wlien those curia of cloud go wafting slowly upwards, perhaps they 
sometimes obscui*e for the moment a mibfortune, or shut out for the time 
some of the worries of life ; or it may be that the smoker, his head 
thrown back and his eye turned up towards the sky and to the ceiling, be- 
holds a whole panorama of splendid castles in the air. But they begin in 
smoke and end in binokc. 


Swaniing in ^falir. 

I. 

In th«* fierce noon of Italy I lay, 

Stretched out, half dozing, on the rugged slope, 
That, gray with olive-trees from base to cope, 
Shivered and glimmered in the burning ray. 
Across the gorge arose the cloudy sprtiy 

From tumbling Arno, .and o’er-arched the fall 
With rainbow hues, while deep and musical 
I'hundered the torrent on its headlong way. 

All things seemed glad ; the lizard, golden green. 
Bickered among the leaves, and fearfully 
Stol.‘ out of sight ; with many-coloured sheen, 
Myriads of wild -flowers met the gladdened eye ; 
Wliile softly Bmiling through the leafy screen, 
Tiessed the calm blue of that delicious sky. 


II. 


And high on ruddy cings before me rose 
The pillared circle of the Sibyl’s shrine 
In matchless gracefulness, and still divine 
To classic pilgrim, though the rank weed grows 
Between its marbles, and no sounds disclose 
The present God within the haunted cell : 

And stretching dim and far beyond the dell, 

The broad Campagna slept in calm repose. 

And, as I mused upon the past, methought 
That haply there that bard of ancient days 
Had whiled the flagging hours, and thither brought 
Ilis harp, to prelude more enduring lays 
Than bronze or Time ; and, listening, then had caught 
The far-off echoes of immortal praise. 


TtvoUj April 23, 18C2, 


G. B. 


22—5 
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When on my visits to England I had been some time in London, in 
tlio Eastern Counties, in Surrey, in Kent, and in the Isle of Wight, it 
struck me that in my strolls thiough streets and lanes, highroads and 
woods, 1 never had hoard the people sing. 1 certainly had heard, for 
instance, the black minstrels and such other bands; but 1 do not call that 
a singing of the people, but a more or les^’ bad execution of individual com- 
jiositions. The pcojilo’s song descends from tlie air; it rushes torth from 
the forest, the riveis, the mountains; it lives in tradition: it was never 
composed, never taught man by man. I remember when once with a 
fiiend passing over ToAver-hill, hearing a plaintive sound pioeeeding 
from a crowd; 1 asked him what was the matter, an I on being told, “a 
ballad-sineer,” I bastened to the spot to catch a musi'^al sound, 1 owever 
coarse, liom tj|,c people of England. Alas, it was only a poor starving 
woman, cr_ying out for bread, and in false rhythms offering printed balhuls 
for sale. JMy thoughts reverted to the time when 1 visited Norway, and 
when, having crossed the Earn 'I'inn-lake and entered Vestfioiddal, Aagot, 
the daughter of Ole, my host, at dusk took down the lanzeloy and sang. 
Oh, for those sweet, simple lays of love and feuds, fragrant with naive 
faith in a mysterious destiny, that selects the best hearts, the loveliest glil, 
and the bravest lad, for the greatest joy and the deepe.st pain 1 As for the 
strain, the music itself, if you were to ask Aagot who made it, she would 
not tell it to a stranger, but perhaps later, Avhen you had Avon her confi- 
dence, and made her trust you were no unbeliever, no “ scorner of si]n[)le 
folks,” sheAvoiild till you that her gi’eat-gran dm other had the melody h im 
a man whose great-ginndfather had learnt it of the Fossekal (the sp, of 
the waterfall), or from the lluldra, the mysterious, ever-young shepherdess, 
who had fallen in love with him. If, then, you asked Aagot whether she 
believed in the existence of Fossekal and lluldra, she would answer — the 
parson says such beings are not, but my grandmother kncAV a man Avho 
had seen them. 

I have learnt from the papers that very superstitious people are 
found in many parts of England ; so that if superstition made music you 
should be a singing people still. The question, however, is, were you 
ever so ? I feel assured you were, how else could your country have 
been called “merry England?” But since that time more than two 
centuries have laid on you hard work and great cares ; you have bcccme 
an industrious, laborious people ; you truly earn your bread in the sweat 
of your brow ; the locomotive rattles on your rails, the steam-engine 
pants in your factories, the steam-hammer clangs; so when I see the 
people on a Saturday night pouring forth from these workshops, and going 
to lay in their stock of provisions for Sunday, I fully understand that 
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song has left them, and that their children have no leisure to learn the 
strains of their great-grandmothers r — 

“For they who kept us captives bade us sing. 

But how could wc sing !” 

In Norway at present steam draws a broad furrow across the land : 
it wliistles on the railroad, it plies on the lakes, it knocks thrice at the 
inounlaiu, and the mountain-king opening his gate admits the broad light 
of day ; in which, according to the legends of old, he must die. Already 
the lovers of song eomplain of its retreat, and following it to remote 
vjilleys, watch its dying lips to set it down in notes. But meanwhile a 
great representative of nature’s music, <S the peojde’s song, liad gone forth 
to liic wide world — Ole Bull. 

The childhood ol this genius shows a curious and iuteresting mix- 
ture of cducaiioii. Fancy the old towm of B(*rgeii, where he was 
horn on tl 5tli of Febiuary, 1810 — the good old town of Bergen, 
sill rounded by its seven huge, celebrated rocks, and looking down 
upon the Atlantic, that Ivom ancient times has favoured its port, and 
made it an object of envy and fighting rivalry between the Danes, the 
IJanse Towns, and tlie Dutch. Fancy llie good old times — say 181G to 
1820 — when its merchants, shipholders, timber-dealers, herring-fi.shers, 
iVe., even more than now, worked in order to enjoy life, and did not, as 
most English people do, live to work. It was said in those times that at 
a convivial part) a Dane w'ould conquer an Englishman, but he again 
would be mastered by a Norwegian, who in liis turn was to be oveiconie 
by an Icelander only. ’J’he deeper you descended among the people, the 
coarser was the drinking ; the higher you ascended the more you met 
with a purer convivial joy, w.'lh the -wreaths and flowers more than with 
the riots of Bacchus. Ole Bull’s parents and relatives belonged to the lead- 
ing families of the town. Ills father’s mother was a sister to the renowned 
poet Edward Storm, the author of the Sinclar-Lay.* His father, John 
Storm Bull, a chemist, was a pupil of the celebrated chemist, TromsdorfT. 
His mother, Anna Dorothea, of the old Dutch family Gelmuydcn, had four 
brothers, two of whom were captains in the army, one a captain in the 
navy, and one, for some years a merchant, had afterwards become the 
editor of the sole paper of Bergen. All the members of the family were 
very musical, and the last-mentioned uncle, the editor, especially had 
once or twice a week a quartette by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, &c., 
combined with his dinner party. To these entertainments the infant Ole 
was often admitted, and seated in a corner imbibed the rules of art 
unknowingly— ay, unknowingly, for he did not conceive the music as 
produced by players, but as proceeding from the instruments playing, 
jubilating, triumphing, quarrelling, fighting with a life of their own : a 
conception arising no doubt partly from the talcs of his grandmother, 

• On the Scottish Colonel Sinclar, who with 1,000 men made a descent on 
Norway, and was slain by the peasants in the Gudbrands-Valley. 
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who believed as firmly in Fossekal, Huldra, dwarfs, and imps as in tho 
Gospel, but who was nevertheless, say what you may, a shrewd and 
ecnsiblo old lady, and above all fond of little Ole. 

One cannot after this be surprised at the manner in which music for 
the first time revealed itself to Ole, or came to his consciousness as 
something that might be reproduced. 

One day, wlien six or seven years old, Ole, playing alone in a 
meadow, saw a delicate blue, bell-shaped flower gently moving in the 
breeze, and iiuicying be heard the bell ring, and the grass accompany 
it witli most enrapturing fine voices , — -fancying he heard nature sing — 
he began to piny the violin, his instrument being a piece of wood, and his 
bow a willow- weed. Afterwards, seeing Ole play that rustic and soundless 
instrument, his uncle, the editor, presented him with a small violin ; and 
about a year later, when at a quartette after dinner the first violin gently 
dropped down under the table, Ole was ordered to take his part, which 
he did to g(’neral satisfaction, although unacquainted with the notes. 

And now his mother interfered, and wished him to be taught music. 
A man, Poulscn by name, had come from Denmark to Bergen on busi- 
ness, and, attracted by the jolly life of Bergen, had remained there ; 
defeiTin<^ his departure from month to month, and in this way growing 
some t>Ixty years old. A true artist, ho was exquisitely sensitive to 
the beauties of art, had a good knowledge of its rules, and would 
show his perseverance in playing as long as there remained a drop in the 
brandy bottle set before him. When his dress w'as threadbare, his friends 
would give him a new suit, and at interv'als he would give a concert, that 
left him a benefit of some ten pounds. He was appointed teacher to OIc, 
but soon gave up all hope of improving him, and, to the astonishment of 
his friends, l('ft Bergen. This act of liis was variously interpreted ; I 
prefer to explain it by an allusion to an old Danish tale of the elf-king 
who must vanish when a real king enters liis dominions. 

I may as well mention here, although belonging to a later peru d, an 
acquaintance of Bull’s, the peasant - fiddler Thorgeir Andiinson of 
Ilaukelid-ltock, celebrated all over Norway. He used to play at dancing- 
parties, .and in him many of the old legends, pointing to the demoniac 
power of music, were revived. In order to understand this, one must 
have seen the national dances of Norway : the llalling-dance especially. 
It commences with a slow, majestic measure, and it is surprising to see 
with what dignity and grace the powerful forms of old and young move ; 
by degrees it becomes quicker, the elder folk retire, and at last it turns 
into the “Spring-dance,” — a leaping-dance — which only the strongest 
young people can perform, and during which formidable leaps are exe- 
cuted by the lads. 

“ Oh, never talk again to me 
Of Spanish girls and Southern dancer?,” 

you would say, paraphrasing Byron, if you saw this passionate, frantic, 
though serious and chaste dance, that exhibits the fierce, martial spirit of 
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Norwegian youtli. It once happened that, whilst the dance whirled to the 
wild, fiery music — to the strain proceeding, as it were, from the depths ot 
earth, from the foaming waterfall, from the howling tempest of the moun- 
tains — the knives of the lads “ became loose in their sljeathp,” and blood 
floAved along the floor. The cellarman, on proceeding to the cellar 
to bring up beer, saw seated behind a hogsliead Old Nick himself 
playing the fiddle ; then, understanding Avhy blood flowed so freely above, 
he came up and cried out : “ Stop your cars, the devil plays the 
fiddle ! ” Well, it W'us said that Thorgeir Andunson could play in like 
mann'^r, having on his lonely rock of llaukelid learnt it from the spirit 
reigning in the foaming river below, although his ai)pearance was 
quiet and gentle, and frequently sad. He had married a girl of the same 
.station of life as himsdlf, but always looked up to her us to a peculiar 
being that li.id descended to him. Being once asked Avhat Avas his 
ambition in life, he ansAvered : “ To be able to buy a pair of shoes and a 
silk ncekerchief for my wife.” Having heard of Ole Bull, ho came to pay 
him a visit, and Avas quite heA\ildered when he heard one of Mozart’s 
compositions. “ Well,” he said, “ this is music,” and strolling about the 
garden all night, tried to play it from memory; but in his hands it turned 
into mere IJalliiig-dancc. His fine sense showed him in Ole Bull the 
lin|)]iier artist, and far from env)dng, he attached bimself to him Avith a 
kind of dcA-'otion that proved itself aftci’Avards Avhen Bull established at 
B( rgon the first NorAvegian theatre.* When the messenger came from 
Ole Bull to Thorgeir, bidding him to gird his loins, and come doAvn to 
play before a j)ublic, the shy arti.st overcame his baslifulncss, and followed 
the messongor at once, ‘‘ for I must do something to see and hear Ole.” 
The farmers along the mountain road, meanAvhile, having heard the tidings 
that TJiorgoir was going to Ole to establish an independent Norse thcjitre, 
gave him a mounted escort as a prince. One great farmer, a descendant 
of the old kings, Avished to retain Thorgeir for a night to give a soiree, as 
we should say, and on Thorgeir declining and escaping from his house — 
“ for Ole expects me at the Norse Theatre,” — it nearly came to a battle 
between the sipiads, which Avas prevented only by Thorgeir’s solemn pro- 
mise that he would return and play to the dancers “ tliree entire nights.” 
lie returned — a wealthy man. Ole Bull hud made him earn 2,000 sjiecie 
dollars (about 400/.) — an immense fortune for the fiddler on llaukelid- 
Kock. 

Let me be permitted, before I leave Thorgeir Andunson, to add a few 
words about the popular music of Norway, which, the dance-music 
included, is most intimately connected Avith the old ballads, oflen instead 
of instrumental music accompanying the dance, and of a peculiarly sweet, 

* Up to that time the Norwegians, though claiming for their dialect the honour of 
being the true Scandinavian language, had never permitted any but the Danish to bo 
heard on the stage; the Danish language being, in fact, the litcraiy and olheial language 
of Nomay, that for four centuries had been a province of Denmark. Ole Bull was the 
first who tried to establish the independence of Norway in this respect. 
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romantic clinractcr. Tliere arc myriads of these ballads, but I will select 
only a few. A girl meets the elf-king, who sings so enchantiiigly to her 
that she follows him to the mountain, which opens itself and closes again 
when they liave entered. The girl’s father hearing in the forest his 
daughter’s plaintive call for help, hastens to the spot. If the church 
bell be rung by the mountain until sunset, the elf-folks must give up 
their prey ; so the bell is taken down from the steeple, and, with the 
assistance of all th(‘ village, brought to the mountain and set in mo- 
tion. Alrejidy is the sun near setting, when the rope breaks, and the 
girl hiia disappeared for ever. Noav, at the risk of being taxed with 
exaggeration, 1 assert that through this music is heard, or felt, the demoniac 
power of the elf-folks ; at the same time there is a wail for the loss of 
the girl, as if all the tender, sweet attraction of love between man and 
woman, all the delicacy, yearning, and dev(>tion which man can feel, were 
challenged by the outrage committed on the girl. 

An old Odclsbondc,* renowned for his strength, would only marry 
his daughter to a lad who could overcome him in wrestling ; a handsome 
youth, whose daring and love arc stronger than his awe of the mighty 
Odelsbonde, comes to woo and wrestle. With incomparable, simple, 
patriarchal grace the Odelsbonde arises from hm JToisa'de (chair of honour), 
and, waving his hand, bids the wooer welcome; after which, descending 
the steps into the middle of the liall, he calmly begins the wresi ling- 
match. By degrees the combat becomes animated, and the Avrestlera 
hot and passionate, each adversary forgetting in the struggle the object 
of it — the trembling giil; at last the old giant, lilting the youth 
up above his liead, flings him dowm at his feet, a corpse. The music, 
which has marvellously expressed the incidents of the story throughout, 
here stops short with a wail of terror and compassion; and 1 assure you 
at the last note your brow will be moist, and if not ashamed of your 
weakness you will admit that you tremble with emotion. f 

Lastly, I will give only a short legend. A lad, a violin player, unable 
to conquer the instrument and elicit from it what ho had on his heart, 
held its apertures to the mouth of his dying mother, and, since then, 
people when he played stood spell-bound, listening with heart and soul to 
tones not of this world. When Ole Bull went forth to the world, his 
mother, Old Norway, had breathed into his violin, but not her last breath ; 
the spell that bound his listeners had in it something healthy and cheer- 
ful, joined with its magic power. 

But it would be a great mistake to fancy the artist victorious at once : 
the incidents of his life would suffice to make Ole Bull a hero of 
romance, and, even if soberly narrated, 1 think they will afford some 
interest. 


* A Iree-bom owner and cultivator of inherited soil, more than farmer, and lcs9 
than nobleman. 

t 1 allude not to the old song only, but to Ole Bull’s composition. 
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After Ponlaen left him, the hoy Ole had aeveral teachers, mostly Danish 
artists, who had come to Bergen to give concerts ; but this instruction was, 
of course, only transitory, and he was compelled in his twelfth year to give 
up almost entirely his musical studies. liis father, wishing liira to become 
a clergyman, engaged for l\im a private tutor, by name MustBUS, a man of 
great abilities, but who afterwards, when appoint(*d master of a public 
school, brought di‘»graec upon hini.scll by his cruelty : at the slightest 
oflrenc(‘ given by a boy ho would summon the schoed together, and after 
offering a fervid prayei that the piinishincnt he w'as about to inflict might 
benefit the culprit, ho would fall on him like a savage. Ihis tutor, 
declaring Ole’s musical tastes incompatible with his present studies, 
forbade him to play on the violin; and thu*! the boy could oidy indulge 
at night in an inclinati ti lliat now, under this roslvaint, became a passion. 
When, in lii*^ eighteenth year, he was sent to Christiania to pass his 
examination in ordiT to cn^^r the nni\ersity, his father, aware of his 
jiassion tbr music, earnestly entreated him not to yield to it, and Ole’s 
way to Christiania was paved witli tlu‘ best intentions to obey. But on 
entering (’hribtiania, he was leceivcd hy friends — students from Bergen — 
who invited him to play at a concert, to be given that very night, for a 
eliaritable purpose. 

“ But,’’ said Ole, “my fiither ha*- fu-bidden me to play.” 

“ Would your father prevent 5 'ou from doing an act of charity ?” 

“ Well, this afters the case a little; and 1 can write to him and claim 
his pai Jon.” 

Tlu- ])erformer.s at this concert were all dilettanti^ and two of them 
arc now Ministeis of (Stale. The next evening a young professor of the 
university liad a quartette at lu's home, and Ole, on being pressed to take 
a ])art, thought, “ Well, rny father liimself would no doubt wish me to be 
on a good footing with one of the piofes.sors and lie W'cnt. They played 
all night, until seven o’clock in the morning, and at nine o’clock Ole was 
to go 11 ]) for his w’rittcn examination. Scarcely able to keep his eyes 
oi)eii, he wrote a Latin exercise tliat could not pass, and according to 
the severe “ claRsical” rules of the university, lie was rejected for this year. 
In the decjiest despair he wx-nt to his host tlic professor, wlio laughingly 
said : “ My good fellowq this is the very best thing that could have 

ha])])enc'd to you ! Do you believe yourself fitted for a curacy in 
Fimnaiken, or amission amongst the Laps? Certainly not I It is the 
opinion of your friends that you should travel abroad ; meanwhile, old 
Trane having been taken ill, you are appointed ad interim musical direC' 
tor of the Philharmonic and Diamatic Societies.” A month later, on the 
death of Trane, Ole Bull was regularly installed in these ofiSces, and 
having thus at once attained independence, he was somewhat reluctantly 
pardoned by his father. 

We will rapidly pass over the two following years spent at home ; with 
the exception of a trip to Germany, in the summer of 1820, in order to 
study German music, and especially to hear Spohr at Cassel, Maurer and 
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Wide at Nordliauscn, &c. From this excursion Ole Bull returned com- 
pletely disapjjointed. He had fancied a violin-player like Sphor must be 
a man who by his personal appearance, by the poetic character of his 
peiformnnco, l)y the Hash of genius, w'ould enchant and overwhelm his 
hearers — l>h*ying, in fact, like a demon ; and he met instead a correct 
teacher, exacting from the young Norwegian the same cool precision, un- 
able to comprehend his strange melodies, and unwilling to direct the inex- 
]M*ricnccd stranger. Sad and desponding, on returning homeward Bull fell 
in with some Geinian students who w'erc going to a concert at Mindcn, 
and one of the performevs having got drunk, Bull was asked to take his 
jjart; lie -was rewarded with enthusiastic applause, followed next day by 
a cballenge frtim tlie sujicrseded musician. Having inflicted a slight 
wound on his antagonist, Ole Bull was advised to leave the kingdom of 
IlanoA cr “ llie sooner the hi tter ; ” and fi'eling as though the very soil of 
Europe had rejx'Iled him, lie returned to Christiania. It was a wet 
autumn evening, and lie went to the theatre, the musical direction of 
W'hieli ho liad given up. AVhilst standing there, in a dark corner, he was 
soon recogniz(‘d by the jmblic, and it was whispered through the house, 
“ Ole lUill has returned then the wliisper rising into a loud cry, 
Ole Bull was called to ibc direction of the orcbestia; and on his taking 
tlie baton, llie audience called for the national anlliem, thus 'W’elcoming 
him, as wdtli tlie heart and voice of the nation. 

In 18.‘U, however, Ole Bull set out anew; yielding, doubtle'is, not 
only to till* vague consciousness of genius, but still more to a craving 
eoinmoii to Northerners : for, as the history of the North will show, 
thi'ie is in us an uncompicrable longing for the Soutli. Tliis idea per- 
vades our old poet ry. We may instance tlie beautiful legends of the mermen 
and mennaids. Whenever sueh a being temjits a girl or bewilders a Jad, 
it has dark eyes and dark hair: the iemjilation does not proceed from 
the Northern seas, but from tlie far Boulh, W'ith which it. is conne-kd, 
from which it carries dim tidings over its mysterious depths. Aua Uiis 
idea influenced Ole Bull. 

Paris Avas then ravaged by the cholera, and convulsed with the after- 
shock of the llevolution ; but in the presence of danger, life was, it would 
seem, only the more intense in the luxurious city. Immense audiences 
crowded every night arouiul Madame Malibran and around Paganini. 
One night, coming home from a concert, where Malibran had sung. 
Ole Bull, stirred with delight, Avent to bed late, and on awakening next 
morning found his landlord had gone off with all the household furniture, 
and taken the musician’s clothes, and money, and even his violin 1 Alone 
ill the great city, Avith only money enough to pay for one week’s accom- 
modation in a miserable boarding-house, he would soon have been left 
to starve, but for the following accident. During the last dinner for 
which he was able to pay, his attention was attracted to a stranger of 
remarkable appearance, and on inquiry he was told that the landlady 
suspected the stranger had come to watch the house. Some few minutes 
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afterwards the stranger, in a loud voice, asked Ole Bull how ho dared 
to rail him a spy ? Ole Bull gave him a calm, manly answer, upon 
which tlie stranger requested him to go down with him into the street. 
There the strnngrr said, — 

“ I will give you an explanation : I am secretly in love with a indy 
who soinrtiincs visits your landlady, and you will hear one day that 
she has eloped A\ith me. 'J'his 1 confide to your discretion. As Ihr 
youiseir, I will do something lor you, il* you have courage and five 
francs.” 

‘‘ "Well,” Fitid Bull, “ I may perhaps get up both.” 

“ Then listen ; you must go to-night at ten o'clock to Frascati's (the 
r(‘ii()\vnrd piiblic gaming- iKni**!') ; j»ass through the first room into tlio 
Hcrom!, wln-re they ]»la s rouijG et noir ; when a new tuiUc begins, set your 
live lianes c»n rouj/r, and leave them tin re.” 

Accordingly Bull, with Fome difljculty, borrowed five francs, and 
pioci eding t») Frascati's did exactly as the stranger had bidden him. He 
tliri'W Ills live franca on red; the card was drawn; red wins — the livo 
francs are ten francs : again, the ten franca are twenty francs, and ao on — 
Bull fttaiidiiiLr motioiilcsH — red, to the aatoni, slim cut of the gamblers, 
niiiidnc: uniiiterru])tcdly— and massing u]) before him a heaj) of gold. 

“ 1 was in a fever,” he said, when j elating to me this adventure ; I 
aet< d as if possessed by a spirit not of my own: no one can understand my 
feelings who has not been so tried, left alone in the world, as if on the 
exliciiic -serge of existence, with the abyss yawning beneath, and ut the 
same time Iccling something wilhiu that might merit a saving hand at 
the last moment.” 

Suddenly, from amid the crowd Burroundlng the table, a delicate white 
Iiand glided on and over the goldwi lieaj) ; hut at the Fame moment llie 
pah' statue ot its owmer moved, and the iron hand of the Norwegian 
gra^]»c(l the little white one. A W’oman’s shriek was heard : several 
voices called out, “ A la porte / a la porte 1 ” but a man near Ole 
liull, ill a calm, clear voice, that seemed to command in the room, said, 
Madame, leave this gold alone; ” and to Bull— “Sir, take your money, 
if you please.” ( This man, as Bull learned afterwards, was Vidoeq.) 
Mechanically following the advice. Bull took his gold (400 francs), but, 
riveted to the spot, saw red come out till the end of tho tnille^ so that, 
had he had “ courage ” and left his money there, he would that very 
night have become a wealthy man. McanAvbilc, he had the 400 francs in 
his pocket ; but it was only on reaching homo, on drawing them out, and 
hearing the metallic sound, and seeing the glitter, that he convinced liiin- 
self he was not dreaming. What a hideous joy 1 felt,” said he to me ; 
“ what a horrid pleasure to liold in the hand one’s own soul saved by the 
spoil of others I ” 

Singularly enough, he never again saw the man who had advised him 
to go to Frascati’s. 

lie was now above immediate want, and presently bought a violin. 
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On pnrchawnp^ this, he made acquaintance with a Chevalier Liihoux, who 
pretended to have discovered how to make new violins as good as old 
Crenionas, hy smearing them with assafcetida. The chevalier, hearing 
Hull play, deemed liim a capital means of bringing his instruments into 
credit, and invited him to a soiree, where the Duke and Duchess of 
Montebello wan-e jna'sent. Whilst playing, the heat caused Ole Bull to 
smell the assafootida, and, in his excitement, he played one of his wild 
Norwegian tunes as wdldly ns ever did Thorgeir Andunson, eliciting 
responsive a])plause frf)m the audience, ^'he Duke of Montebello came 
up to compliment liiin, but kept at a respectful distance ; the musician 
burning with desire to explain the cause of the smell. Fortunately, the 
chevalier came uj), and rubbing his hands, said to the duke, “Well, 
monseigneur, do you believe in the power of iny assafeetida ? ” ^The 
eount(‘nance of the duke now brightened, and, approaching Ole Bull, he 
said, “You must, indeed, do me the pleasure to come and breakfast with 
me to-morrow. A man like you ought to be known by Parisian society, 
and,” added he with a smile. “ to have fair play.” 

From this moment Ole Bull Avas lance, and soon gave a concert, from 
the jiroceeds of wliich he was enabled to visit Italy. Meanwhile, acci- 
dent in another form liad given him anothc r chance. On the 5th of June, 
1832, when General Lamarqne w'ns buried, an thneute broke out, and Ole 
Bull liappeniiig to be in the cioavJ on the boulevard, where tribunes were 
creeled, was wounded in the leg. A girl approaching, warned him not to 
he made prisoner by the advuTJcing soldiers, but to separate himself from 
the croAvd, saying, “ Vous fi'ctes pas Juits pour aller avee ces gens la." 

“ But,” answered Bull, “ I do not know wdiere to go.” 

“ Follow me,” said she, “ my brother shall take care of you.” 

Her brother, Avhen Ole was brought to liiin, asked where he lived. 

“ My landlord and landlady,” he rejdied, “ died from cholera this 
morning, and I was looking for another lodging when I met the 1‘imcral 
])roccssioii.” 

“ Well, we must find you a room in this neighbourhood,” said the 
young man ; and entering the lodge of a concierge, asked him if there 
were a room to be let in the house. 

“1^0 — yes — pc'rhnps,” replied the concierge. “ Madame la Comtessc 
do Faye has lost her son ; she may, perhaps, let his room.” 

They ascended, and having rung the bell, Avere shown into a room where 
three ladies in mourning — one a very handsome girl — were seated. On 
hearing the errand of the strangers, the eldest lady briefly declined to let 
a room ; but on the girl saying, “ Look at him, mother,” she put on her 
sjiectacles, and looked at Ole Bull. A great change at once took plac3 in 
the old lady’s countenance : Avith quivering lips and moistened eyes she 
invited him to take a seat, and, after a short conversation, said she would 
not part Avith him ; he resembled her lost son, and should have his room. 
Ole Bull became her son — tire betrothed, and afterwards the husband, of 
the young lady who had said, “ Look at him, mother 1 " 
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Ole Bull wont to Italy, and at Milan Lis first concert gained groat 
applause ; but some days afterwards he was startled by a most sc'vere 
criticism in one of the papers. At first be believed himself cruelly 
wronged ; but, having read the paragraph over and over again, he ad- 
mitted that the critic was quite light. The critic wrote as follows : — 
‘‘Mr. Bull ]>lay8 fipohr, Mayseder, Paganini, (fcc., without knowing the 
true cliaraeliT of the mii''i'' ho play'^ — ]»artly spoiling it by adding a 
colour of his own. It is manifest that this colour of his own ])rocecda 
fVcrni an original, jioelicMl, and mu^-ical imliviilualit} ; but of this origi- 
nality ho is him.‘-clf uncon''eious. lie lias not formed himself; in fact, 
he has no sii/lc: he i.s an unedm-ated musician. Ji lie is a diamond 
iH nnceilaiii ; hut certain it is, that the diamond is not [mlished 

Bull went to the ditor, and asked who was the author of the 
ciiticisin. 

“if you want anyhedy ti hoar the responsibility,” was the answer, 

“ I am lie ’’ 

“ No,” said Bull ; “ 1 do not oome to claim satisfaction, but to thank 
the iiutlua, and beg him to go on and teach mo.” 

‘‘ Well,'' ri'plied the editor, “ you arc a true artist, and your wish shall 
he conqilied with. 1 will introduec you to peojile who can teach you to 
sing. It is tlirough song that you disr.iver the true nature and delicate 
colours of music, and the hidden pow^ers of the violin, wliicli, of all 
infitrurnoiils, comes neari'st to tli*' human voice.” 

Pioni tins moment Bull entirely devoted liimself for six months to the 
study (»f song; and to this ardent study, assisted by eminent teachers, is 
due his wonderful facility of catching and reproducing in its most deli- 
cate shades any national melody he mcet.s with — Italian, Irish, Arab, Ilun- 
gaiian, as w'ell as Norwegian — his power of speaking the musical language 
of ev(‘ry ju-ople without dialect. Ibit tlie chief consequence of his studies 
was, tliat he discovered the nature and tlic limits of his own powers, 
and became able to shape his musical feelings and thoughts in an adequate 
form : in short, he got a style. 

J'rom the next concerts he gave his ICiiropoan renown may bo dated; 
esj)Ocially from one at Boh^gna, where accident befriended him. At 
Bologna, De Bf-riot, the violinist, and Madame Malihran, his friend, and 
afterwards his wife, swayed the musical world with absolute power, in 
1H31. De B6riol had made an agreement with the Marquis Zampieri to 
jday at a grand concert of the Philharmonic Society ; and Ole Bull, 
icsigning liimself to bo an humble listener at the concert, spent his time 
in studying and playing solo. The Marquis Zampieri having somehow 
or other hurt the suFccptibililies of De Beriot, this artist, on the morning of 
the concert, bad a sore finger and could not play. That same morning 
Madame liossini, llic wifi* of the well-known composer, happening to 
pass under the windows of Ole Bulfs lodgings and hearing him play, 
rushed to the Marquis Zampieri, exclaiming, “ I have your man : a 
genius has come to the town, and lives there; take your net and hasten 
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to catch the bird!” Two hours afterwards Ole Bull stood before an 
audience that had been gathered from all parts of Central Italy, by the 
I)n)ini8e lluit they should hear an “ excellent novelty ” (De Beriot). 
He jilayeJ his reiiiaikablc quartette for one violin, in which, taking the 
tremolos tf) liis aid, he played nix motives at once. lie was not only 
cheered with extraordinary entliusiasin, but was escorted home in pro- 
cesvi >ii by torch-light. 

JMadame jMalihian was very angry; but some days later condeBcrndcd 
to allow Ole Bull to he introduced to her, and requested liini to play in 
her apai tnients. When he had played some passages she flushed, and 
on his ceasijig she said, “ Mr. Ole Bull, it is, indeed, your own fault if I 
have not hilhc-rto tu'ated you according to your rank. A man like you 
ought to hear liis head high and come out in full daylight, that we may 
recognise Ids noble blood.” Slic remained from this moment his 
enthusiastic h-ierid, and it is a tvcll-known fact, that in the following ycai-, 
at Naples, when he gave a concert, and at her request entcicd her box, 
she rose and clasjied him in lier arms, the audicnee eheoring frantically, 

A letter wliieh at this time (►f Inqqnness he wrote homo, deserves to 
he mentioned, for it says that whilst woiklng on Ida celebrated concerto 
in A major, lie met with some difficulties, and arose* to take uj) his violin, 
when his fatlier slood before him and said, in a voice “that seemed to 
eome more fioin the e}ea than ftoni the lij)s,” — “ The greater the study the 
h'ss Inqijiy you shall he, and the more unhappy the more you shall return 
to your studies.” 

These words, when closely scrutinized, reveal a deep truth ; they 
indicate tlie curse inflicted on genius — that it never ehall satisfy itself, 
never repose in the feeling, “It is good;” but the higher it aspires, 
and the more conscientiously it labouis, the greater it shall feel its 
weakness. 

]\radainc IMalibran was not the only celebrity whose friendshi’) Olo 
Bull gained at Jiologna. Among many otliers present at the concert were 
tlie rrinee and Princess Poniatowski, who invited him to Florence, and 
there gave the last lift necessary to raise him into note. 

Having now seen the artist rise into fame, glory, and happiness, 
we will not chronicle his triumphs at courts and before the million,* 
but endeavour to give an exposition of the musical principles upon which 
lie acted, and of the means by which he strove to bring them into 
practice. What was his aim, and how did he endeavour to reach it? 

"■ The following is a short ucconnt of his professional travels : — In 1835 to Naples, 
Romo, and Paris at the Giuiid Opera,); 1835-36, tlie French provinces; 1836-37, 

liondiii and the provinces (280 concerts in sixteen months); 1837-38, Hamburg, 
Petcrtbnrg, Moscow, Finland, Sweden, Norway; 1839-40, Cojicnh agon, Vienna, Pcfcth, 
Palis, (/ttrlsvuhc, Stuttgart, Milnchcn ; 1841-42, Denmark, Nonvay, and Sweden; 
1843 45, America; 1846-47, France and Spain; 1848, France, Holland, Norwaj; 
IBIS-.*)!, at home, establishing the Norwegian tlicatrc; 1851-57, America; 1857-61, 
Nonvay (the theatre), Denmark, Germany, England; 1862, England, Germany, 
Norway. 
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"We Lave heard of liis marvellous dexterity, of wonderful tricks he dis- 
played on Ills violin, and of stupendous “effects” which he performed— - 
and the (piestion arises, “ Were these tricks and effects the end, ns some 
have fancied, or were they the means to an end ?” I answer, they were 
the means to an end; and this end was — to reproduce the Iluldva. You 
will ask me to give you an idea of what the lluldra is, not only as a 
popular fancy hut as a poetic aymhol. In trying to do so, let me remind 
you that from the mountains, forests, and vnheys of the Ncu'lli proceeded 
that race which has eompicred half the wcnld; fiom ^\hos•• love, devotion, 
and a'=j drat ions, chivaliy sjuang into existence under a more southern sky'; 
their yearning souls and itowerful hands pi oduced the wonders of (rotliic 
arehiteclure ; their hlood throb?, in the veins of youi proudest arlsfc cracy ; 
whilst the stem tiihe, icmaining at homo struggling against a severe 
’imate, against the wild beasts of tbe firest, and in intcnuil feuds among 
themselves, had no other ore tns for their longings, hopi's, aspirations, 
liiuniphs, and Woes, than song ai, d music. As future pnvph'd-clad kings 
and einperoi s v.'crc hidden in the “ Odelsbonde,” wdio sent out his sons on 
“^ikin!,” so an nnsjieukablc majesty and dclieacy is hiddim in the 
sim]ilieily ol Yorlhern strains, lint then* is more. Amid llu* subdued 
yet intense f<>< limj of the gl<»ry and dignity of man, suddenly enters die 
foreboding of d( ath : there is almost nlw.iy's beneath the highest miilh an 
undercurrent ol melancholy — the pictures arc golden on a black ground, 
lint at the sann* tiiu'* the forebodine- of death augments the feeling of life. 
The water*., th(‘ tues, the mountains, live a life of their own, templing 
you willi th(' sweetest, the most potent and secret pow'Cis of nature, or 
crushing y’ou with tlu'ir colossal strength: no blind pow'crs, no mere 
creations of superstitious teivor, but ahvays animated by a higher spirit, 
as behoves the fairy-beings created by a big-bmined race. And, amid all 
these sounds, terrible or inyRterions, is heard tin innocent, bell-.shaped 
flower accompanied by the gra.ss of the meadow. This may give you a 
faint idea of the lluldra— the sidrit of the North. Southern music 
generally consists of sounds that ph-aac the ear, whilst Northern music 
Btnvcs to tell you Hecict tales of y'our owm soul. 

It was the lluldra which oie Hull would reprodiieo on the violin; 
hut when he came to feel what really moved itself within him— wdiat 
mURieal S(.u] it was that craved for a body, a frame, a voice— the violin 
put into his hand, and the received rules for its use, were but ill fitted 
to assist him in solving the problem. Tlierefore, descending from the 
heights of enthusiasm, ho began to study the rudiments; and first of all 
tlie pimciplc on which tlic old violins— the old master-makers’ violins — 
were constructed. It has been said that these violins owe their excellence 
to their age alone. How is it, then, that contemporary imitations from 
Tyrol, eye. are now worth nothing? Why are the rich and raellow- 
toned violins of Nicolao Amati suited to express mysterious and erotic 
passions, whilst those of Antonio Stradivario convey promptings of the 
grand, pathetic and stately, and those of Giuseppe Guamerio are sparkling, 
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restless, and penetrating? Whether the Italian makers worked with 
unconscious ingenuity, or acted upon principles well known to their 
great musical epoch, certain it is that their violins, like the buried soul 
in the legend, challenge a searching question for the betrayal of their 
secret. 

When Ole Bull had gone so far as to solve the mystery, and to 
understand entirely the properties belonging to his instrument’s division 
into seventy-four sections, harmoniously blending and producing in their 
t>;i,semble the fundamental tone to be modified according to the emotion 
of the player, he was led to effect an alteration in his bow; making 
it long, thick, and heavy, and giving it vibration, power, or delicacy 
by the touch of his fingers in such a way that it could not be dis- 
covered by even a close observer. Having, as he believed, made full 
acquaintance with the instrument, and brought it under the rule of his 
despotic bow, that would not allow even the shade of a tone to escape, 
he nevertheless found that there arc tones needed by the human soul, 
and especially by the ITuldra, which no instrument will yield ; he 
therelore trh'd to produce the illusion of such a tone by the combina- 
tion of two or more others, lienee his playing on thn'o, nay, on four 
strings at once : the orch(\^tral power of his violin, which brought uj)ou 
him tlic strange caluimiy, that he had some friend who placed the two 
strings, secreted behind the stage. Hence, too, the double character of 
his compositions; some of which were arranged to disjday the discoveries 
made, and the technical victories won on the instrument, while others 
remained more faithful to the originating idea, and were to reveal to the 
world the mysteries of Iluldra. Among these I only mention “Et Saeter- 
l)esi)o ” (A visit to a cow-keeper’s cottage on the mountain), and “The 
battle at Kringehm,” that battle which his great-uncle, tlio poet, Edward 
Storm, had sung of in the Sinclar-Lay. With due allowance fur the possi- 
bility that he himself may not be able entirely to solve the probh m he 
lias becjueatlied the efforts to future generations by the ehtablisbmcnt of a 
Norwegian llieatre and academy of music; at which establishment the 
studies of No] them and of “classical” music arc conducted with equal 
care, with the aim distinctly understood of exalting Northern music into 
universiillty, and of conducting it through a perfect, classical form to 
the ear and soul of all nations. Already lie has the satisfaction of 
seeing similar institutions sjircad over Norway, and his pupils eagerly 
sought after to establish them. 

As for his performances on the violin, I do not feel uiclincd to praise 
Ole Bull at the cost of any other ai’tist ; but I think myself justified in 
saying, that a musician is rarely met with from whose instrument music 
seems to spring as if it were created by inspiration at the very moment, 
without calculation or forethought; so freshly and vigorously does it 
appeal to our sympathy, and so singularly do his individuality and its 
tones melt together. 

Ole Bull is an eager pollticiani and a zealous Norwegian patriot. In 
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1838, when presented to the King Carl Johan (Bernadotte)— who had 
a grudge against the Norwegians, because they had stubbornly thwarted 
his design of uniting NorAvay and Sweden under an almost despotic 
rule — his Majesty gave vent to this feeling, whereupon Ole Bull, rising 
to his full height, answered: — “Sire, I have the honour to be a Nor- 
wegian.” The king w’as somewhat startled, and, for a moment, his 
eagle eyes looked fiercely upon the fiddler; but then he smilingly said, 
“ Well, well : I know you damned sturdy fellow's.” He afterwards made 
Ole Bull a knight of tlu' Order of Vasa ; and, indeed, always showed 
himself a friend of the artist. 

Ole Bull in his politics, however, resemhles thi‘ Scotchmen, of whom I 
have read somewhere, that they are staunch y>atriotsin London, but grumblers 
at liorae. During his fust stay in North America, Ole liull, seeing the 
'*«onderful progress efiected there, and the freedom and dignity which seemed 
at that time to await the rising generation, conceived tlie idea that those of 
his country iiKJ'. who had emigrated to the LTiiiled States might thrive 
b(*tLer, were they provided for and protected by a countryman and true 
friend, lie, therelorc, in 1852, returned to North America and pur- 
chased a tract of land, 125,000 acres, on the hanks of the Su8(|uehaniiah, 
to which hundreds of his countrymen very soon gathered from Mis.souri 
and the far West. Timber was felled, giound cleared, cottages, churclies, 
and schoolhousi's built, and all went on smoothly ; when one fine morning 
Ole Bull was informed that the real owner of the land wished to see liim. 
He had purchased the land of a company that proved to be not the 
riglitlul owners ; and thus liad transferred the bulk (jf his fortune into 
the pockets of sAvindlers, and had tre-spassed on the property of Mr. (leorgc 
Stew'urdson, a (yuaker, who, tliMigh honest and forbearing, could not 
consent to ]i)se what -was his. Bull brought an action against the Rwindlers, 
but the lawsuit liecame {i vulture that fed on his liic-hlood. He had 
to take uj) his violin and “ yday for costs,” whilst his oyiponents “fouglit 
him with his own money.” Consumed by fever and care, he travelled 
liom town to towui, from New York to 8an Franci.sco, jdaying almost 
every night; and on tlie last night of his engagement he was struck down 
by the yellow fever. His powerful frame bore him through this trial, 
and with indomitable energy he at last succeeded in making his honour 
clear, and lullilling his resy)onsibility towards his countrymen; moreover, 
some thousand dollars were wrested from the swindlers. 

Ole Bull, having given up liis scheme of colonizing, devotes himself 
eiilirely to art and his own P.sychc. He gt'ncrally .sy)ends the summer at 
Ilia estate, a beautiful island on the western coast of Norway; going 
towards winter to the south — wlierc tlio mermaid incessantly calls the 
Northerner who has once seen her or listened to her voice. 
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Tun slr^o wn*? over. "Wo were safe within the rod walls ; our dead 
were buried, Nicholson amongst them — ^lie was the man who took Delhi, 
and greybeard warriors from the wild Eusofzye country were weeping 
over his grave. We had not time to weep, for Delhi was to be looted, 
and /loUte mihi was everybody’s motto. Before the assault, confident of 
the result, we had elected prize-agents by vote, who were to see fair play, 
collect the spoil, and realize afterwards; they did their duty well, but 
where’s the money ? At that time they were the greatest men within 
the walls — greater even than Wilson, who, as somebody said, cannot be 
rehised the credit of having commanded the army that took the city — 
greater even than poor Ilodson, who had just hronght back the old king 
fi-oin llninnyon’s tomb where he had lied for sanctuary, together with 
the bodies of the princes, slain before tlieir father’s eyes, to be exposed 
stark naked in the “ Silver-road,” the main street of Delhi. We were 
certainly savage in our wrath then. But for the man laid the other day 
in the Abbey, we should have done deeds of massacre and raiiine in those 
times which England never conld have sufficiently atoned for; he decided 
that retribution must not be attempted by vengeful, angry men, and he 
was riglit. “ Clemency ” Canning lie should be still designated for honour^ 
even though the prefix was first given for scorn ; his foibearance alone 
saved the name of Engli.shnian from disgrace. 

The prize-agents soon discovered that there was little valuable trc-isure 
overground; the jewellers, the workers in the precious metals (for vhom 
Delhi is famous), the Cashmcrc-fabric and silk-nicrcbants, the bankers 
and money-changers, had, months before the assault, when the sepoys 
first seized the city in the name of the Moghul, cither hidden or buried 
their wealth ; for they trusted their own countrymen not at all. In the 
panic flight of the inhabitants upon our getting in, they left their treasures 
behind them, hoping that they vroiild not be discovered, and intending 
to return when things had become settled; for they wisely suspected 
that the English conquerors would at first take little trouble to dis- 
tinguish between friends and foes. All did, in fiict, shortly return, and 
many influential bankers and merchants were permitted, on proving their 
loyalty, to redeem their tenements and property, but all moveables that 
could be laid hands on were prize. We were not at all scrupulous ; we 
wanted to tear the gilt copper- sheeting off the domes of the mosques and 
temples, and add it to the prize heap ; but John Lawrence, the now neg- 
lected saviour of India (he saved India for us, Earl Canning saved its 
inhabitants from us), put in a veto, and the sacrilege (from a native point 
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of view) was not committed. It was decided that the wealth of Delhi 
should be digged out of the bowels of the by no means innocent city ; and, 
as in Australia, the prize-agents conferred licences on officers, in whose 
int<‘grity they trusted (I, my friend, was one), to dig for treasure in their 
behalf. All property discovered wjia to be brought to the prize-office, in 
one of the chief streets, a place to describe which would take more time 
than I can spare now, .and the diggers were to get a pcr-ccntage upon 
their “ treasure-trove.” The diggings promised to be profitable. Labour 
w.'is cheap and abundant — the only difficulty wag to scent out the spoil. 

I occupied a large native house in “ a central situation,” which I had 
tiiken possfision of shortly after our entry. I planted “touts” at the 
door, and gave it to be understood that 1 was a man of great influence 
with the Government, ;ind of large rc.sonrces, who was ready to pay 
Jjbcrally for information as to the wlicreabouts of buried valuables. At 
first I did not prosper ; the iifliabitants were slowly returning to their 
dwellings, trei Ihling and suHplci< us, more anxious just then about their 
necks than anj thing else. Our troops, white and black, particularly the 
latter, ‘were busy looking for plunder. It must be mentioned that the 
Europeans w(tc not supposed to loot. Punjauhees, Bcloochces, AlFglians 
in Tiuul-coloured uniforms and bright-coloured turbans, booted and 
spurred cavaliers of Hodson’s Horse and Sikh Irregulars, Tatar-faced 
Glioorkas in green, were every moment passing my door on their way to 
their respective camps, laden with brazen pots and basins, huge rczaeea 
(quilted c . \tcrpancb) of gaudy chintz, hangings for windows and doors 
of coarse Jth or faded silk, articles of wearing-apparel, and empty 
bottles — clu tcring excitedly about the value of their burdens, or stagger- 
ing on in silci c, looking forward to their return to their wild villages in 
the hills with all this gorgeous treasure. I could not but envy them the 
enjoyment of their rubbish. However, after many days’ waiting, a 
change came in my fortunes. As I watched the crowed hurrying by one 
day, a tall gaunt Sikh, with hjingry eyes and troubled air, made me a 
sign. I hurried out at once. lie walked aside from the main stream of 
pedestrians, c.amela, and bullock-carts, and inquired whether my Highness- 
ship would make him a promise of secrecy. On my eagerly assenting, 
he told mo that he had a piece of jewellery to sell, and that the price was 
one thousand rupees cash ; he added, further, that if I wished to deal, I 
must bring the money that evening to a place he named without the 
Cashmere gate, on the cantonment road, where he promised to meet me. 

I scraped together, with some difliculty, five hundred rupees, and went 
to the spot at the appointed hour. I found the Sikh awaiting me. He 
produced a frontlet, or forehead-ornament, of large emeralds and diamonds, 
with a great central ruby, all most clumsily and loosely fixed together. 
He declined to say how he came by it. “ Loot be-shuk,” “ plunder un- 
doubtedly,” he said, with a grin. I was fascinated by the glitter of the 
gems, but, happily, having only the above sum, I told him I could give 
no more. After demur and remonstrance, he consented to let me have 
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it, and I returned home satisfied that I had made one succosaful coup. I 
I’ejoiccd in the possession of the Sikh’s booty for many months, and 
proudly did I display it one day to a London jeweller, to be told, to my 
horror, and to the destruetion of mighty air-cas(lcs, that the stones were 
pierced and flawed every one, and that their united value did not amount 
to the aiiiri the ornament had cost me. Many another Delhi and Lucknow 
prize-fighter was taken in as I was. 

Shortly after iny bargain, 1 was riding one evening about sunset 
through the “ Durecha,” :i winding street, and the most picturesque in 
Delhi, which runs from the Jumma Mnsjid, or great mosque, to the 
Silver-road, when T saw a scantily-dressed native of the lowest class, 
skulking, with a bundle in his hand, in the shade of the* shop roofs, evidently 
trying to eseajie my notice. 1 rode over to him, demanded his business 
in loud tones, and drawing my sword at the same tinii' ihreatcncd him 
with instant execution, lie became sallow, his knees tottered, he muttered 
some indistinct jwayer for the “ Kiimpaueo Rahadoor ke dawa,” “Mercy 
fnnn the omnipotent Company,” and fled, leaving his bundle behind him. 
1 took it to my house, and found, tied up in a singularly unclean cloth, 
a ]ucce of Ciiblmiere silk embroidery, worth, at least, in England, a 
liandfid or two of pai ched j)eas, a ball of tobaeco pn'parcd for the “ chillmu,” 
a lot of cowries or bhell-monoy, and three' annas four j>ie in copper. It 
was clear that he had stolen the only valuable aiLicle in the list, and it was 
equally clear that it had become mine more or less lawfully. 

Next morning (it never rains but it pours), I received a confidential 
communication from my table servant, as he stood by my bedside, tea- 
cup in hand; he had met an old friend in the vegetable-market, who said 
he knew of an old woman who was heard to say that, in a cerUiin house, 
near the Ajiriere gate, there was a sum of money buried in a ghiirra, or 
earthen waler-jar, not less, at all events, than 6,000 rupees, COOZ. Rome 
tedious negotiation followed this straightforward statement, but F was 
finally led to the place, followed by my coolies with digging-tools. A 
closely-shut door was opened after violent threats, and I got into a small 
darkened room on llie ground floor, ill-smelling and filtliy, with but one 
article of furniture, a native charpoy, or bedstead, wliereon lay an old 
man, declared by an attendant hag, probably bis betrayer, to be bedridden, 
and very ill. 

Amidst shrieks of pretended pain from its occupant, the bedstead 
was moved to one side, in accordance with jwevious instructions, and 
the coolies commenced to dig. The ground had evidently been disturbed 
not long before, and soon a clink, as of metal against potter}', was heard, 
and the ghurra was lifted out, with a cloth tied over the top — not without 
some difficulty, ns it was of the largest size made. My clumsy assistants 
managed to break the vessel in setting it down, and amid triumphant 
shouts faom all the spectators excejit the old man, who shrieked feeble 
prayers for pity to the “ siikar,” or Government, as represented by me on 
the occasion, a stream of silver gushed from the interior. Denouncing 
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Jiiy worlccrs as the offspring of R\\inc, fit only for Jehonnam, and not for 
the service of a “ Protector of the Poor,” and “ Cherisher of the 
Oj)prcHsed,” bucIi aa I, T ordered one of them to divest hi'iiaclf of hia 
only garment (some yards of coarse cotton stuff, wound first round the 
waist, and then round the ficmi-shaven scalp). We tied our ghurraup in 
this, swung it on a strong bamboo, and carried it off. Ihc value I found 
to be very nearly equal to the sum promised, all in rupee and eight anna 
pieces. IT.ul I a deerni regard for my own interest, T might have deplored 
the non-exi.sl( nee at the present day in India of a go’C currency, or I 
nii^’ht have punished the old crijrple for having b( en so stupid as not to 
change hi.s silver into gold iindiurs (liandsome coin'-’ of the hloghul 
dyn.iflty, easily procurable in cry bazaar fir fifioiu r>r sixteen rupees 
each', for what could one do, situatrsl ns I w’as, wilh some eight or nine 
fhousand and shillings? Hut, alas ! at that nine, 1 forgot what 

was due to it} self, and, idiot liiat I was, went straight to the prize-office 
with niy idunder 

hfy next take w'as a noble one — the spolia opima of looting ; it 
Btriick me that it would be a good jdaii to try the earth in the vicinity of 
the jcwellcT shops, or, rather, where th<‘ lew-ellerH had lived before the 
sii'tM . I knew Delhi pretty w’ell in foiiuer times, and the habitat of the 
dificrent mei chants of note. At pun -fire, one fine morning in October 
(delight lul the early morning in the beginning of the cold weather in the 
North-west is), I &(<■ forth, attended by iny six coolies, with the Hindoo 
equivalents of spades, shovels, and picks on their shoulders, taking with 
me the Overland Mail ^ a cheroot-box stuffed with very fair number two’s, 
lialf-a-do7<'n of soda-water, and half a bottle of John Exshaw “ Number 
one.” 1 wmnder is John Exsha . lield in as much respect in England as 
he is in India? or, is John li^xshaw a mere “Jean Marie Farina,” a 
nominis umbra on a brandy-bottle? I paid six rupees, or twelve shillings, 
in those days for every flask with J. E.’s label, to my friend Cowa.sjee 
Framjee, a most enterprising Parsec, who had opened a branch of his 
Punjaub house in the Chandnee Chouk almost before the guns ceased 
firing lAvo streets off. 1 struck into a circuitous lane near the canal, 
leading frcin the “ Loll Surrak,” or red street, to the Begum Siimroo’s 
garden (Dyce Sombre’s Begum), and selected, for my first trial, a 
ruinous buflalo-d.dryman’s shed, which stood (or totteicd) close by a 
dirty little hut, then deserted, where one of the chief gold-workers of the 
place had foimerly flourished. I had excavated for a little time without 
success, and Avith much offence to the narine nervelets — for a Delhi dairy 
is not at all like a Dundreary dairy, and the flooring was, geologically 
speaking, of disintegrated coprolite — when an acute coolie, who.se intelli- 
gence I afterAvards rewarded with four annas, sixpence-halfpenny over and 
above his luAvful wages, suggested a mine under the party-Avall. It Avaa 
easily made, for the wall had no foundation, and Avas built of “kuccha ” 
or sun-dried bricks of clay, quite friable from age. 1 read the English 
news with as much interest as I could, while my men were rooting ; but I 
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was soon interrupted by a heavy fall of rotten bricks, a shout from my 
coolies, and the apparition on the other side of the tumbled wall of my 
jolly friend Pintle, of the Royal Bengal fireworkers, mattock in hand, with 
his great red cheeks covered with dust and sudor, his “khakee” tunic 
dirt-coloured indeed and wet through with perspiration, his whole appear- 
ance like a navvy’s in a solali topee. The rascal was a licensed digger 
like myself, but he worked alone, on principle ; and there were, in conse- 
quence, even uglier stories about him than about myself, and that’s saying 
a good deal. We cried simultaneously, “ Halves with you,” and struck a 
partnership on tlie spot. He knew Delhi better than I did, and worked, as 
I afterwards found, on more scientific data; but my sources of information 
were better than his, and he acknowledged that solitary digging was an 
error. The natives began to clear away the rubbish, and while I vratched 
them Pintle, pulling a small chisel out of his pocket, tested knowingly 
every likely-looking brick in the jeweller’s wall. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder at all,” he said, as he went around tapping, “ if 
the swag were here.” He had scarcely spoken, wh^n, by a neat wrist- 
turn he extracted a brick ■which was a trillc more firmly set than its 
neighbours, and thrust his chisel into the cavity. “ Something soft, at all 
events,” he whispered, peering in eagerly. A little skilfid scooping pro- 
duced a small dirty rag tied in a knot. I “ lent him a knife tlie rag 
contained about a dozen uncut sapphires and diamonds of unquestionable 
value, and a splendid “ cat’s eye ” — one of those gorgeous dusky orange 
opals with as many changes of colour in different lights as a camch^on, 
a real “ talisman stone.” We looked at each other and sighed ; there 
■was, at least, two hundred pounds’ worth of gems in that rag, and there 
were two of us. Pintle recovered his presence of mind first. 

“ They ” (t. e. the prize-agents) “ ought to give us one each,” he said. 

“ Dig on, you -worthless demons,” I said, turning savagely on the 
coolies who had suspended t/ieir operations to watch om'S : so they ‘dio- 
velled away with vehement expressions denoting zeal in the service of my 
High Mightineas-ship. I may have wished Pintle down the Clrand Trunk 
Road with the “clearing” column; he possibly wished me in Jericho. 

We soon got down on the mine I had commenced under the fallen 
wall ; and though the mine led to nothing, yet wc found indications on 
one side of recently broken soil, and finally, beneath the rude platform 
where the unlucky jeweller used to sit, five feet under the ground, came 
upon the rest of his treasure : viz. a brass betel-box such as natives use, 
called a Paun-dan, a quaint ebony casket with joinings of silver, a bale of 
goods tied carefully in gunny, a “ degchee ” or copper cooking utensil with 
a loose lid, and half-a-dozen brazen dishes and “lotas” or diinking 
vessels, which latter became our coolies’ share of the spoil, and made 
happier dogs of them than our findings made of us, then or since. 

Wc took our booty off to my quarters; the prize-office was close at 
hand to be sure, yet wc could not deny ourselves the small gratifica- 
tion of being the first to investigate the products of the lode. But, it 
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may be asked, bow was it that the o^vnera of articles of great value such 
as gems, so portable niid so easily concealablc on the person, did not cany 
them away when they lied? This question is easily answered. The 
sepoys were really masters of the city and its inhabitants for four clear 
months; the old king was but nominally supreme : they levied black 
mail, in money and kind, from tht' slirofFs and bunyahs, the bankers, 
tradesfolk, and food-sellers, during that time without mercy ; — if any, who 
were known to be poshcsseJ of means, i)leuded poverty, the sepoys, under 
no restraint, searched their houses and tin dr persons, and even beat and 
tortured them to force them to disgorge. Circumstaiitittl diaries of the 
events within the walls duilng the siege were kept by more than one 
native of the jdace, which 'were afterwards translated and publivshed in 
India, and in which wc'e recorded instances after in'stanecs of this: the 
eousequenco was, that the joAvellevs and merchants had no resource from 
the first hut to conceal their goods as artfully as they could, and the 
valuables the Delhi diggers exhumed wore originally buried, in order 
that they might not fall into the iiunds of the mutineers. 

The haul was a grand one that morning. The betel-box was full of 
gems in all stages of preparation for setting; rubies, onyxes, jaspers, 
pearls of some price, topazes, gold stones, and jicbbles of minor value, such 
as abound in all the shops cd' the Delhi jewellers. Tlic coj>pcr cooking 
utousil contained our poor friend’s working tools (clumsy they looked, 
but marvellous is the work native goldsmiths turn out with them), and 
btuds, ])raeelets, and brooches in gold and silver filigree of native and 
English pattern, some of the former very tasteful : tlicre were also gold 
and silver chains lialf finished, lumps of un worked precious metal, semi- 
mouldcd armlets, nose, car, and ankle ornaments for native ladies, a few 
gold mohurs and other coins, in that battered-looking skillet. 

The ebony casket we were rallier disappointed in. We had some 
trouble in bursting the lock, to find only an old Koraun, illuminated and 
richly bound to be sure, but then entirely out of proportion as to value 
wc tlinught. It fetched a high price at the prize-sale, for there are book 
maniacs even in India, who arc as paiticular about bits of Arabic scroll and 
the curves of the reversed caligraidiy of the Eastern reed, as their 
brethren at home are about Aldine imprimaturc and impossible black 
letter. One enthusiastic gcntlemau got hold of a piece of goods in the 
Jumma Musjid, silk or cotton, written all over with siicred sayings from 
the Koraun : this he pronounced to be nothing less than the shirt of the 
Prophet, and advertised it for sale in the Delhi Gazette at tJie low figure 
ol five thousand rupees. I did not hear the name of the purchaser. Our 
eager hands and knives made short work of the outer covering of the 
bale. Its contents filled us with admiration : purdahs or door-hangings 
of crimson velvet, four yards long and nearly half ns wide, with cords 
and tassels of gold lace and double bullion, the whole stiffly embroidered 
with gold in arabesque patterns— quite new and evidently made to order for 
some shrine : they had suffered somewhat from the dump of the hiding- 
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place, but were still very gorgeous. There wore shawls, and waistbands, 
and turbans, beautifully embroidered with the highly-dyed silk for which 
Delhi is famous — chogas or mantles from Cashmere, of the exquisitely 
fine Pushmeena fabric, with deep selvages of gold-lace woi-k, or needle- 
made shawl-pattern of the brilliant colours which, it is said, no dyes can 
produce save tliose mixed with the water of the rushing Jhelum. Then 
there w'ere daggers and stilettoes of strange shapes, made of blue wave- 
lined steel from the country west of Caubul, the qualities of the metal and 
the name and residence of its artificer cut upon the blades in beautiful 
Persian characters, the liandlca inlaid with gold and ivory, the sheaths and 
scabbards of soft wood covered with crimson velvet and gold lace ; there 
were shields too, of light w^ood and leather, covered with green or crimson 
velvet and heavily bossed with gold work — all ornamental armour for 
noble natives on state occasions. The place we were fortunate enough to 
discover had, it was clear, been selected by a family of different trades to 
conceal their stocks in. My friend Pintle and I, after bath, breakfast, and 
cheroot, returned to the house fi'r further exploration ; but we ioimd two 
Ghoorkas (with their khookrica on), and a particularly ferocious-looking 
Belooch, in the j)it, sciapiiig hribkiy, and wc did not consider it advisable 
to claim our right oi priority. 

Fiat just it la / That same afternoon a bullock-waggon from the prize- 
office carried off the results of the day: but our commission was something. 

Alter this 1 made no mighty coup, I had many a hard day’s 
work, and so had Pintle, clearing out choked-up wells, i)rol)ing sewers, 
stripping staircases, and scraping off room-plaster ; but we gained hardly 
anything to recompense our toils : all that we did gain the prize-agents 
got, and so wc said, but nobody believed us. Afterwards, at the auction, 
Pintle and I purchased a few little things wc admired; our friends said 
it was a clever “ dodge," but that it didn’t take them in. 

Pintle is now at home on sick certificate. lie has a wife and three 
children. I dined with him the other day on cold beef from a book- 
shop and some beer, at his lodgings in Tottcnham-court Road. Were 
ho to dine with me he would fare little better; yet wo made, according 
to our numerous friends, 5,000/. each, at least, of our diggings at Delhi. 

The moral of my story is this : That Delhi fell live years ago, that 
I have got no prize-money yet, and know nobody who has; that hud I 
pocketed — as I might have pocketed, with very little risk of detection — 
I filiould have been a rich man to-day ; that nobody thanks me lor my 
honesty, not even my fellow-soldier, whom, you say, I should havo vir- 
tually robbed, bad 1 taken proper care of myself ; and tliat if I ever get 
the chance — but vee I vcb I nobody ever does get such a chance as a city 
like Delhi to sack a second time in his life. Was it Bacon who compared a 
soldier diming peace to a chimney in summer? A defective simile now- 
a-d:iys: if chimneys were treated half as badly when they are not wanted 
as soldiers are, they would refuse to work at all when winter closed in. 
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The snn is down behind the hill. 

The fintiirim light is lingering still, 

Tlie air is very clear and chill. 

One long, low, l alf-lit orange streah, 

Abovi*, oat of the purple bloalc. 

One gold star begins to speak. 

jlo singeth songs of life and death, 

Vainly njy Sjiiiit lilsleueth, 

1 cannot tell yon what he saltli. 

Once there was never clond or tree 
l^iit in love-h'tte‘rs wrote to me 
Tales of delight and inystery. 

Ti«e cold creeps thiongh mo nervo and bone, 
IVJy heart is freizeu into stone : 

I am in daikness and alone. 

The narrow walh are dull and bare, 

Strangers are pa .:»ing up the stair, 

Strange sounds are round me everywhere. 

The flickering fire begins to shine, 

Alone by the stranger’s hearth I pine, 

And think of the home that never was mine. 

All the old wounds begin to bleed, 

In writhing anguish still I plead. 

Oh, art Thou, Father, Tjord indeed ? 

Canst Thou then hoar us when we call, 

And wilt Thou raise up those that fail, 

And is there somewhere a home for all ? 

I hear, I feel, the wail and shiver, 

The world’s wild cry that goes tip for ever, 
Deliver us, O Lord, deliver 1 

There is no answer. I wait for some ; 

The heavens arc as cold, and dark, and dumb, 
As if no Christ had ever come. 
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My Father’s house is warm and light. 

But I am banished out of sight, 

No fond voice says to me, “ Good-night.’* 

O dead youth, drown’d in deep despair ; 

0 anguish more than heart can bear ; 

No home, no kindred anywhere 1 

Is there not one ? Ah 1 yes, I know 
One comforter of long ago, 

That is not lo&t and i)erished so. 

Over the long dim waste of miles 
One sweet face still unchanging smiles, 

And to its home my heart beguiles. 

There art thou, through the twilight gloom 
Making a brightness in the room, 

About thy household tasks at home. 

Thy sweet fico my lost youth recalls. 
Around thee on tho pictured walls 
The rising firelight llickcrs and lulls. 

And I am standing at thy side, 

I, a fwid spirit wandering vide. 

And thou, by homc-lovc sanctified. 

hfy Inand in thine once more I fold; 

Start not because it is so cold, 

Fondle it solUy, as of old. 

1 am come to tliee a little while, 

One hour my life to reconcile 

In the remembrance of thy smile. 

My heart is broken, and dcalh-opprcst ; 

My liead aches on, and can only rest 
Here, beloved, on thy breast. 

Kiss me, kiss me, hold me fast ; 

The long, dark, desolate time is past ; 

Lay me home on thy heart at last ! 

Ah, me I where am I ? The light is gone, 
No sweet friend here to lean upon ; 

All in darkness — alone, alone 1 


II. E. B. II. 
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®uit ^itcrafurij and 

LllERATURE. 

JIA. Thiers on the Wdfrrlutt Cninpaiyn. — I hero nro two duties which 
an liistcrirm is bound to j)orfnrni to the utmost of his al)ility. One 
is to ascertain the f.icts Avlilch he umlerlahes to narrate; the next is 
to preserve Iiis mind from the influence of results and of facts known 
to him, hut not known to the actors in the drama. ll(‘ may be dull, 
or he may b*‘ brilliant. 'Fhe light wliich Ik* throws over his pages may 
be dry and coiourles',, or it may be humid and full of ooloiir. bright- 
ness and Aivac.iy may be essential if he Avishes to secure readers; 
but biightncss and vivacity are not of the es'^cnce of a truthful 
record. On i he otlicr hand, there can bo no true history without exact 
faets and a [mrcly cuiist'cutive narration of them. M. Thiers is bright 
and vivacious, lb* is not truthful, because he has not ascertained the 
fads, and becaust* he alloAvs, not onc(* nor twice, but j)t*rp(*tually, his 
kuoA\ lodge of rcMdts to distort and colour his narratWe. From these tAvo 
pc'ints of view, we i»iopose to e.\ unine that part of his twentieth volume 
of the Ilistoire du Consulnt et de f Empire Avhich treats of the campaign 
of 1815. There arc in this romanfe cirors of detail Avhich have had 
their origin in the Avriter’s contcmf)t for aiitlientic records ; there are 
errors of a more comprehensive and vital kind, Avhich may be traced to 
the pro])osition he set himself to demonstrate — that Napoleon, as a soldier, 
could commit no mistake, could he guilty of no negligence, could not be 
dubious and hesitating. First, of the errors of detail ; and here wc have 
an abundance, Avhiidi makes si'lection almost impossible. 

M. ThiciK IcIIh us in one place that no general ever sturlied the map 
more profoundly than Napoleon, and the remark is just. There are two 
or three errors in this book Avhicli shoAV that M. Thiers has not studied 
the map profoundly — in fact, that he has not “ studied” it at all. Thus, 
at page JG, ho asserts that the Prus.sians rested uj)on Liege, and the 
English upon Brussels, “ connecting themselves Avith posts on both banks 
of the Sambre a profound misconception of the Avholc position. The 
bulk of the forces of Wellington and Blucher Avere posted between the 
Scheldt and the Meuse, from Liege to Oiidenardc. They were separated 
by no river largf‘r than the Dcndcr. Parts of two Prussian corps were 
oA'’cr the Sambre and over the Meuse : Ziethen had outjiosts Avithin the 
angle formed by the two rivers, and Thielemann’s head-quarters Avero 
betAveen the Meuse and the Ourte These tAVO generals communicated by 
the Meuse, and Ziethen’s outposts communicated Avith the main body by 
the Sambre. But the posts connecting the armies of Wellington and 
Blucher Avere not on the Sambre at all ; they were north of that river. 

23-5 
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Anotlipr error, equally palpable, and equally unpardonable, is committed 
by M. Thiers, when, at a later stage of the campaign (p. 174), namely, 
after Qnatre Bras and Ligny, he asserts that the armies of Bluchcr and 
\Vellirigtf)n were separated by the river Dyle. The fact is just the 
contrary, for, on the evening of the 17th, nearly the wliole of Blucher’s 
force wa« on the left bank of the Dyle, that is, on the bank nearest to 
Wellington at Wateidoo. Jt Avas Napoleon and (frouchy who, at this 
sUige, and until eventide on the 18th, were sej)arated from each other by 
the Dyle. Again, I\L Thieis, for a special object, declares (p. 120) that 
Quatre Bras was essential as a rallying point for the English army. Under 
the circJirnstaiices, it was the most convenient, but not the essential 
rendezvous. JM. 'I'hicrs has overlooked the paved road from Nivelles to 
Waterloo. What he probably means by the assertion is, that, to give 
indirect support to Bluclier, it was necessary lo hold Quatre Bias. But 
that is a very different thing. We cite these singular errors by Avay of 
preface to a closer and i'uller proof of tin* habitual carelessness with which 
M. Thiers has written Avhat he calls history. 

That any one could conimll these mistakes Avilh the map before him is 
astounding. We pia sent th(‘ reader Avilh another brace, not less so, but 
different in kind, lie tells ns (j). 25) that the English in Wellington’s airny 
were “ old soldier*', ” tested by twenty years of war. Now it i.’ notorious, 
and has been for 3 eai.s, lliat although there were some regiments who had 
served in Spain, the greater jjart of tlie English soldiei-s Avere militiamou 
fresh from England. Again, at page 57, M. Thiers actually asserts, as a 
reason for Wellington’s “ delay ” in ordering a mo\ emerit of conccnlration, 
that he commanded soldiers Avho w'ould lorgivc him more readily for lead- 
ing them to death than for exposing them to fatigue ! Wellington did not 
move his army earlier because lie was afraid to offend tlie soldiers ! 
M. Thiers has Avritten the liistory of the Spanish campaigns of Wellington, 
and his knowledge thereof ought to have prevented him from . i. iking 
such a remark. But to give it as a reason for delay AAdien Na]>oleon 
was his opponent ! Who could have believed it possible But there it 
is, printed at page 57. 

Whatever pains he may have been at to understand the positions and 
movements of the French, M. Thiers has given himself very little trouble to 
ac(]uirc a knowledge of those of the Allies. We ha\'e seen that he placed the 
Sambre between Blucher and Wellington. At page 27 he places two 
brigades — divisions he calls them — of Zietheii’s eorjis at Cliarleroi ; and 
at page 33 he nifikes one retire by (lilly and the other by Gosselies. 
What are the facts ? The brigade of Pirch II. Avasat and about Charleroi ; 
but the other brigade, tluit of Steimnotz, was at Fontaine I’Evecjiie, Avith 
posts on the Sambre and toivards Binclie. Wlien Napoleon broke into 
Ch.-irleroi, and Reille carried Marchienne, Pirch II. retired by Gilly 
towards Fleurus, and Steinmetz made off by the only road open to him, 
that through Gosselies. M. Thiers had a motive in lightly assuming 
that Steinmetz retired from Charleroi, A\''h ere he never was, upon Gosselies. 
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lie wished to prepare the reader for receiving a fundamental blunder in 
his history — that Napoleon, from the first, desired Quatre Bras to be 
occupied on the 13th. This he does by telling us (page 39) that Colonel 
Clary was sent up the road to Brussels in pursuit of Steininetz, whereas 
ho was sent up the road to cut off any Ihussians coming from the right. 
Napoleon knew, if M. Tillers did not, that the Prussians were on both sides 
of tlie Brussi'ls road, and lie wished to interceiit, not follow them. Clary 
AVus driven back by But/ow, who coveie»l the flank march of Steininetz 
from Fontaine rK\t‘(pu‘, and it wnis then that the Light Cavalry of the 
Guard, being the neare-L at hand, Awre sent to support him. But 
M. Thiers wishes us to be’ieve tliat tlu'.-e tioopq AAeie sent forward to pre- 
pare the W'ay fur occ upying (hia*re liras. 

'I'liere is really toniciiiing sublime in the conn mpt of M. Thiers for 
fwcls. lie is 'u, ignorant of the Fn »lisli as hc‘ is ot the Prussian move- 
ments. Thu'S he says of “ tb< Prince ol Saxe Weimar,” meaning Prince 
P.-inliaid, of Sa\'c' Weimar, that, w aliout orders, he carried 4,000 soldiers 
from A'dr/Zes lo Quatre Bras. The* L.{ that Prince Bernhard, with- 
out orders, it i>, trim, moved a regimc'iit oftwro battalions from Genappe to 
Quatre Bras, .md found aiiollier there, ivlilc-h, ivilliout orders, had come 
I’l liwiu llautain le Val. 1'hat was tlu* beginning of tbo concentration of 
troo]is at Quatre Bias. In their front was the outpost at Fraane. 

It is cpiite useless to exjiect precision from our author. Vaulabelle, 
in Ilia liislury, Ihiiikly tells us that he lelies upon Napoleon’s extraordi- 
naiy nari.ilivc'S. M. Thiers pretencls to criticise and to doubt Napoleon, 
but lie jinisbes by adop*^ing his .staleiiients and his views. “During 
the night ol the Ifitli and JGlh,” sajs Napoic'on, “the head-quarters of 
tlie Fivncb gcneial wi'rc at Cbarl roi, those of Marshal Blucher at Namur, 
those ot the Duke of AVellington at Briisseks.” M. Thiers follows this, 
with a variation of phrase (p. Gt^, by staling that the head-quarters of 
tlie Eiiglisb general were fourteen Ic'agues on the left, and those of the 
Prussian gcncu-al at eight league's on the right, that is, at Namur. A little 
research would have shown him that Blucher had not been so foolish 
as lo remain at Namur when he was calling all his corps to Sombref, and 
that ho liacl on the loth removed his head-quarters from Namur to 
Soinbict itsell. linlow’s line ot march is said to have been from Liege 
to Aurnwr. And lids is no slip of the pen. Here is the proof. At 
page^ 78, dt\seribjiig P.lueher’s disposition on the morning of the 16th, 

liners says that Thielemann was jwsted at the junction of the roads 
from Namur and C'havloroi ; and he proceeils lo give a reason for that 
arrangomenf. ‘‘ iiludier,” he writes, “ desired thus to protect his commu- 
uication with Namur and Liege, by whicli the corps of Bulow and all his 
materiel wmuid reach the field.” Nothing can be plainer. M. Thiers believes 
that Bulow moved from Liege by Namur; whereas one of the undisputed 
%ts of the campaign is that Bulow inarched from Liege to Eannut and 
from this place towards Gembloux. Thielemann did protect the road by 
which Bulow, had he started soon enough, would have entered the field 
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but that road was the cross-road from Getnbloux, not the chaussee from 
Namur. With an abundance of English authorities before him, whence 
he could have obtained exact knowledge, M. Thiers, in an off-hand way 
(p. 57), repeats the old story, that Wellington, having been warned by 
Ziethen of the French advance, ordered his divisions to concentrate 
round their head- quarters. Unluckily, Ziethen did not send an orderly 
to Brussels, and it was from the Prince of Orange Wellington first 
learned, not that tlie Fiench were before Charleroi, but that they had 
'taken Thuin, a village some miles up the Sambre. 

We liave now passed over less than a hundred pages of this 
“ hibtoire.” At the same rate of progress we should require many 
sheets to do justice upon M. Thiers, for we have only taken salient 
and notorious errors; and as we have many more to point out, we must 
select with greater nicety ; for we have yet to treat of the graA’^est errors 
of all, not those of detail, but those Avhich lie at the very base of this 
HUlicrstructuro of misstatements. 

Before pointing out the errors of detail which abound in his version 
of the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, let us pause a moment upon 
one specimen of the iieiforinance of M. Thiers in his character of ardent 
apologist. Naiiolcon won the battle of Ligny by the prompt advantage* he 
took of Bhicher’s error in drawing so large a force towards his right to 
push the offensive on that side. While he was striving to turn the left 
ffank of the French, Napoleon with the Imperial Guard broke clear through 
the Prussian centre. How docs M. Thiers treat this ? In an elaborate 
apology for time lost by his hero, he says, at page 130, that Napoleon 
would have had plenly of time to reap the fruits of victory, had not a 
false alarm, given by Vandaniine, obliged him to suspend, until seven 
o’clock, the decisive? charge of the Imperial Guard. There may be some 
truth in this statement ; but how can it be reconciled with another, at 
page 102, wheie he states that Napoleon determined to make th-* attack 
with the Guard, ivhen he became aware that Ney had failed to send a 
force to fall upon the right rear of the Prussians ? The two statements 
are incompatible. The fact is that Napoleon suspended the march of the 
Guard when he heard from Vandainme that what appeared to be a hostile 
force was marching upon his ffank, and that the Guard was sent forward 
when Napoleon learned that the force supposed to be hostile was the corps 
of D’Erlon. In making the first assertion, M. Thiers wished to show that 
delays arc not dangerous ; in making the second, his object was to point 
out “ the inexhaustible fertility of Napoleon’s resources upon the field of 
battle.” M. Thiers does not convince us of the truth of his first propo- 
bition ; his second is needless, for no one ever disputed its truth. 

When M. Thiers describes the two battles with Wellington, his habit 
of inaccuracy becomes fatally conspicuous. Thus he states, with great 
pomp and circumstance, that Wellington, who knew the importance of 
holding fast to Quatre Bras, had yet so disposed of his troops as to leave 
it but weakly guarded; and he also states that Ney, nervous, feverish, 
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troubled, did not perceive this, and made his attacks rather against the 
wings than against the centre. If, ho says, page 111, Ney had concen- 
trated his forces on the high-road, he would “ probaldy ” have carried 
Quatie Bras. Now for the facts. The tiiets arc, that although the 92nd 
and two foreign regiments alone occupied a post near the hamlet, the true 
piotectors of tliat point were Picton’s regiments, the Brunswick trioops, 
and the Belgian horse posted on both sides of the high-road in front of 
the liamlet, and the Belgian infantiy in the wood of Bossii, ^\ho borved to 
delay, though they could not arnst, the j)rogre'.s of Jerome’s division. 
Ney could not havt' sent all his troops down the high-road- -the space 
u as too narroAV ; and had the cxpi riment been tiled, Pieton would have 
known how to dt\il witli tlie lu'av) and lumbeiing nia&s. Next, it is 
a fact, lei M. Thiers write as he may, that Ney’s pi ineipal attacks, both 
with nifaniiy and eavaliy, weie all made upon the road, and towards 
Quaere Bu . lie tiled to seize the position with infantry, and with 
ca\.dry over and over again, lie failed, not because his tactics were 
l>ail, but because his troops w(ic beaten. Picton’s charge with the 
bayonet, eaily in the day— Banies’s charge with the 92nd at a later 
forage — taught Poy and Bachclu to respect their enemies. Quatie Bras 
vv.is extremely well guarded, e''pe( '“illy considering the moans at the 
Jtiiko’s disposal; and Ney was too good a soldier to need a lesson in 
tactics fiom M. Tliicrs. No man could l.andle troops in the field better 
than Ney; and ki.owing that, M. Thiers is obliged to make out that Ney 
failed because he was ievciaMi and tioubled in mind. M. Thiers repeats 
and adoins the storj of the mishap of the 42nd Highlanders. This 
regiment, he says (p. 115), was broken, when in scpiare, and horribly cut up. 
The ti nth is that because the 42nd did not, or could not, form square 
quickly enough, the companies intended to form its rear face w'ere cut 
off and distroycd; but allhonnb some lancers rode into the gap, they 
were rapidly disposed of, and the formation of the square was’eom- 
jdetod. M. Ihiers says that these same lancers })enciratcd, but did not 
complete the ruin of the 44ih. The statement is totally erroneous. The 
4 ttb, Burpiised by the lancers, formed back to back in line, and thus beat 
off the horsemen. In like manner, M. Thiers narrat.-s, p. 119, Keilcrman’s 
famous charge. lu this onset, the cuirassiers ol the hero of Marengo 
did roll up the G9th and capture its colours ; but they did not^ as 
M. Thicifl states, “ overthrow and sabre the 33rd, and after it two 
Brunswick battalions.” On the contrary, these gallant foot soldiers 
formed in squaio, and turned aside the iron squadions, part of whom, 
witli Kellerman, dashed up the road towards Quatre Bras. The supporting 
lancers of Pire did not, as M. Thiers asserts, surprise the Duke dis- 
mounted, and compel him to mount and fly 1 Nor were the cuiraLiers 
forced violently back from Quatre Bras by the fire of English soldiers 
driven “ to take refuge in the houses.” They were swept back by the 
fire of cannon and the musketry of the infantry in position. It is 
amusing to note how cleverly M. Thiers manages to omit the famous 
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cIuhU of tlio Foot Guards the wood of Bossu. To give more eflect 

to his omission, he describes Ney as al)out to carry everything before him, 
wlun “all ol' a sudden superb battalions appeared, v»1k) seemed about 
to attach in fact, tlie Guards strode out of the wood of Bossu. “ Nc}'", 
becoming hiin''( IT again, a lion, rushed irith the division of Jf'i'onie upon 
l]je l»allalions a\1io issued from the wood, and stopped them” (p. 121). 
'i’lu* liicfs, ala;, are (juile diirerent. The Guards came up from Nivel ks 
;it a eii.'.i.s in iIm* light, when the Belgians and NassaiUTs, unable to hold 
the Wood any longer against the forces of Jerome, were bolting towards 
llanlain Je Val. 'fliey ii-ll to at oiiee, fighting with great impetuosity, 
and .siilferinp pi'cat loss. But they (piicldy chased the division of Jerome 
out ol' lb(' A\ond, and, carried away by tljcir .ardour, crossed the ditch and 
began to form Jijio in the o]icii field. Ney,una])le to check tiiein "with bis 
infantry, oiderc<l, hof J(‘rome'.s bcab-u ilivision, but the heavy iKU'seineii 
of Kou''Sel dTJrbal, to charge tin m "while in eonCusioTi. Tlie Guards 
were loo (jiiick tor the cuirassiers. Each man felt insiinclivcly that, 
having formed line anyhow', ihey could not form s(piare at all. So they 
turned and i:ui in a heaji to the ditch \)Ounding the wood, halted, and 
thenci' fired on the eiiij'asslers until these retired. The last sentence 
ol‘ J\l. d'lii<'r.d account of ('ualj't' Bi.as is W'orih rt'cording as a j)i‘rfi‘ct 
speeinuMi of tin* loinanllc and inventive style of narrating a l>attlc. Key 
decided, at length, he writes (]>. 121), to ]>ass from the oiieiisive to the 
defensive, and to willidraw his whole line. This gave him tlie advantage 
of ground. “ 1'lie Englisli, in their turn, have to climb a slope under a 
murderous plunging fire. Ney hlunvered ujion them round shot and grape, 
and sometimes flt(i])ping them liy bayonet charges, sometimeb by point- 
blank volleys, be eonsumed two hours in falling back to tbo edge of the 
baiJn "which I'xtciids from FraMic to Quatre Bj'UlS.” AVliat bapiieiied was 
tins : —Strongly reinforced, and having carried the jiosls on both flanks 
and in the ecutre, 'Wellington pushed forward liis -whole line. Ncy, 
seeing further re.slstancc' ljopoles.s, like a prudent soldier, retired, and 
retired in good order, covered by the fire of his skirmishers and batteries, 
and by his strong foii'e of lunse. The two hours mentioned by M. 1 biers 
begin from the arrival of the Guaixls, not at the French side of the 
wood of Bossu, as he implies, but at that jiart of the W’ood which fringes 
the road to Nivelle,-. 

M. Thiers is not a whit jnore cnllglitened than the earliest French 
historian — al\^a}s excepting N’apoleon — touching the details of the Batlle 
of Waterloo, lie does not even know the ground, for he describes the 

Wav re road as a species of ditch Avhioh “entirely” covered the British 

]K)-.iiion. He fixes the number of the British at 7j,fH)0 men, and he 

umlcrlakes to criticise the mode in wdiich Wellington had occupied the 

p. sit ion. He has not made himself acipiainted with tlie jdaces occupied 
by the French troops, for he arrays Foy on the extreme left ; whereas, 
Jerome occupied that place, Foy being, as at Quatre Bras, in the centre 
ot Iteille’s corps. lie has not mastered the simplest details of the 
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organization of the British army, for he describes the Union Brigade, 
composed of an English, Irish, and Seotllsh regiment, as entirely con- 
siating of Si fltrh Urn/s / — *• doiize cent dragons Ecossais dc Ponsonby, 
appelus 1< ■> Eron’iais (jirh, j) iico<]irils inonliiient des ehevaux dc couleur 
grisc ” ([). HDH). In describiny' the famous ehurge of D'Erlon’s corps 
U])on the Ibiti'ih h fl, lie 1‘alls iiito tlie wihh st errors. Not only the 
Belgian'^, but the old 'd.'itli and “ tin* ball. ilions of Kempt," arc “ over- 
thiowii.” But, till n, iv« nipt and Pa. h “ rally ” tlicir soldiers and arrc.st 
the iMciieh for a nioinut. Nevei 'In h -s, (hey arc J.bout t(' win, when 
the ‘‘ piLotcb (lie}.s ’’ — ih.il is, the whole Unu n Bruade — cli.irge, and do 
what* ‘‘Pjodnee a sort oi e.ij, n n n. ’ t'(inliision indeid, of a very 
liad t- it; for rn this ki* -'on n.OOO im n wi.o hil'ed, wounded, or 
cipUiied, and t\vo < agh s wn i' i.dsen. ‘‘Ah.'* s.iys j\l 'I'liiers, ‘■ileiit as to 
tlj{‘ pn‘'(> ‘ ‘ two eiigleSAvii tahen; but one, that of Ihe Ihlh, wnis 

ridalaii.'’ d he rcailcn (- Tin Tilin'^ have seini the < onlroM'fsy on (his 
point. AN V need U'lt reoiu-n it. r.qit.un (’l.'uko took the cagb ot the 
JOotli, Soi^eant Ewart to ik thi i inh of the driih. He cariiid it to 
BrnssLls on the Ihth. On tin* alHli Major Pen y ‘S( 1 out wi'h lioth 
eagles aiil Wellington’s (lc“:pat< hi s l< r Loiulorr, win re he arrived on the 
:’lsl ; and on llie 2ilnd VVellnmton’s de>pateii, dated Waleiloo, and meii- 
tioniii > tin ( iphiH of the tH'o eae^les in (he very last paragraph, was 
])ubli hid in the Loudow Tlie*- • v eiy llags arc now to be been 

111 (helsia llojital. The ‘loi’y told by M. Tliieis is a loniancc which 
lie boii .'w I d, ii a]>[)(ari, iioin the ]>a>c. of Coloinl do Muiiduit. With 
this bioiy wo must ch.s.s the cool HSM*itioiis that tlie Frencli cavalry, in 
their gnat cliaiges after four o clock, ovcrtliiew and sabred “many 
squares.” In one ]iage, 22d, u is the squan s of Allen which are upset; 
in anotln r, 221, it is “many b ttalioiis” of “tlie (lerinun und Hanoverian 
Legion ” wide h am “broken, tiodden under toot, sabud, and deprived 
of their colours iii a third page, 227, Allen is overthrown again, and 
again the CDtli Begiuient is cut lo pieces “critiiely." Page 228, moro 
bquaiv.s aie broken; and in pace 221) still luilher breakage of this 
liarmless soit goes on; so that at tlie end one is surprised to lind any 
Biiiish army on the plateau. Indeed, it is ns roundly asserted as if 
M. 'Jhiii', h..d been able to count them him.sell, lliat, although 4,000 
of these ^qulle breaking hoi&emeii strewed the field, they had the satia- 
facriou of Iniving knocked ov<>r . hor.se and foot togi ther, 10,000 of their 
enemies, linally, we have this cliarming battle-iiiece, unique lor inac- 
curacy in the wriimgb of M. Thierri: — 

Tl-o Kngli-ti. firing with difliciilty a few .shots from the wm-lv of their nil illeiy, 
and tlic J’lt'iiili hmso, on tlicir side, having bihind them sixty conqncacd giiiw and six 
lemaiiied nimiuvable, with ihonsiinds of corjiscs at their feet. 

That is to nay, the Ereneb Lor.se held the jdatcau, as ll. Thiers is 
careful to iiiiorm u«, page 240, until the Imperial Guard weie sent up tlie 
elope to be thrown “ acrow the ranks of the cuirassiers upon the exhau.sted ^ 
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Britisli iiif.iiilry.” is made to say, page 213, that the cavalry will 

give way iinloM a poAverful body of infiuitry arrives ; and forthwith tho 
Imperial Guard are led up tlic slope. Alas for the credit of M. Thiers, 
the cavalry liad beem driven, in a very broken and breathless state, into 
tlic \ alley hnig before the Imperial Guard were set in motion, and it was 
their misfortune tliat hardly a s(piadron could be found to support and 
])roteet their attack. So much was this tho case that a handful of German 
and Engli.sh thagoems charged across the rear of the Imperial Guard, 
lint w(' rniisL bring this exaiiilualion to an end, 'I'lie whole account of 
W.iterloo in lhes(‘ pages is fundamentally wrong. No part of it, however, 
ahoiind.s w'ith such gro'ss accumulations of error as that which is devoted 
to the miiralive of the coinhat from about four o’clock to the close. 
Wl]eu we ii IK I, page 2Ui, tlie French horse detained, by this historian, 
on the plateau until Ziethen has ptissed through Pajielotte ; when vve 
di'^^o^el• Najioleon — in these pages only, page 242 — i>osting six ballahons 
of his guards diagonally from La I lay e Sainte to Planchenoit; wlienwe 
f-ee, ]>age 21.'), the cavalry of Vivian and Vandeleur rushing — tliongh 
only in tlie vi-rdant Held of M. 'I'liiers’ imagination — down tlie slopes wliich 
lead to Pajiehitte, and then the wliole field becoming utterly rn.ad and 
cinifused, we think it time to have <lone with anything like a detailed 
critieisin i)f the Jlallle of Waterloo, not as it was fought by Wellingtim, 
Napoleon, and Dlucher, but as it lias been fought by M. Thiers. 

We have no space to show how M. Thiers, relying on tlic mendacious 
memoirs dictated by Napoleon, is unju.st to Marshal Ney. llis next great 
fundamental error is, that Najioloon Ibught the battle of Waterloo relying 
upon the arrival of the wliole or part of Grouchy’s trt) 0 ])s. Napoleon, 
assuming, as he did, that the Prussians were beaten, and that they would 
rctiic towards Liege, may have fairly counted ujion tlie vigilance, courage, 
and skill of Grouchy to prevent the Prussians from even apprr^aehing 
either WeHinpton or Pirus.scla, Th.at w^as his object in detaching G i uchy 
HO far away as Gembloux, Had he anticipated that Bluchcr, or any part 
of his army, W'erc at Wavre, Grouchy would have been Bent upon a line 
nearer to the Brussels road. No doubt when, on the night of tho 17th, 
or morning of the 18th, Napoleon found that some Prussians liad passed 
by Gentinnes tow'ards Wavre, he urged Grouchy to follow them there, 
dispose of them, and keep in constant communication with the Emperor. 
No doubt w'hen, at mid-day on the 18th, lie discovered the Prussians at 
St. Lambert, ho ordered Grouchy to join him at once, and catch these 
said Prussians cn flitgrant dHit. So far he fought the battle in expectation 
that Grouchy W’ould aid him. But there is no valid evidence that 
Napoleon either contemplated tho possibility of the junction of the 
Prussians with Wellington until he saw them, or that he looked for any 
direct co-operation from Grouchy on the field of Waterloo, until after the 
battle had begun. Waterloo was W'on, not because Grouchy lacked skill 
and decision in a very trying situation; not because Ney wasted tlie 
French cavalry, and Keillc wasted the French infantry, and D’Erlon proved 
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a Lad tactician at a critical moment, as 1^1. Thiers pretends; but because 
RhicluT and Wi'llin^toii Hurpiissed Napoleon in tl»e practice of liis own 
theory, and contiivcd to be numerically the Htrongcr at the deci.siv'c point 
of attack. 

One word nioic. SI. 'liiier.s will not admit that Napoleon could 
commit a inilit.uy fault. He traces all hi^ Tnisfortuncs in 1815 to hjH 
nhiise dining fifteen yeans of all that tlod had placed in liis prodigal 
liand.s — of FraiiC'-, of his army, of his genius. “To sejk,” lie writes, 
page 21)7, ‘“in tlic militaiy iiieajiacify of Napoloon for the causes of n 
n v'l rpc whicli an' all in a silu*lion he had emjiloyod llfti'cii years in 
creating, is to biitj.ititnte in t only tin fahe t* r tlic true but the petty 
for the grand.” liut that i.s an unfair ii.udi* rf staling the car. 'I'lic 
fiio' ay of stilting it i*-, that NapoKw.a tiol, only bee.nise he had 
abined all tin* good ‘dlls (T (1 )d, and liad made himself intolerahlr' to 
Eurojo, l)ut beeauso in liiis last campaign he, as a military man, liad 
eommltud faults which nut rvtn his own elof|UCiice and ingenuity, much 
h iljose of M. Thiers, can i\[ lain awa 3 \ 


b’'’Ii:NCE. 

TJk Balance of Life . — The progu“«s of science is continually proving 
our most charming and plausililc generalizations to be ut fault. Wliat 
cueld he more gratifying to our dcisiie lor symmetry than the imivorsally- 
adiriittid theory of a Kgular balance hetwetu the piocesscb of uuimal and 
Mgetuble life — a hahuicc cs-tablislud hy the animal giving out carbonic 
acid '\>liich is taken up ly tlie jdant, and tho ]>laul giving out o:;ygcn 
which is taken up by the animal? Sau.ssure, many years ago, asserted, 
on the faith of numerous eaieful experim'^nls, that plants in sunlight 
decomposed the carbonic acid received from the aii , fixed the carbon in 
their owui tissues, and gave out tlic oxygen ; tlins ‘punfifing the aimo- 
fiphere, and rendering it hrealhahie by animals. The first part of this 
discovery remains an umussailed fact ; but the second part, including llio 
important deduction as to the purificaliou of the atmosphere, tin ns out to 
be inexact. With the oxygen given out, Sausuire believed that there 
was always a certain amount of nitrogen. Hero w’as the error. The 
emineiit chemist, lioussingault, having repeated Saussure’s iiivestigationg 
on the more accurate method.^ of our day, has discovered that the gas 
wiiich accompanies the emission of oxygen from plants is not the useful, 
or in every case innocent, nitrogen, but tlie oxide of carbon — a gas in 
every case deleterious. Oxide of carbon is the condition assumed by 
carbonic acid when the reduction of that gas has been imperfect. In 
those parts of the plant which have been unable thoronglily to decompose 
the carbonic acid into its carbon and oxygen, and ha\ e only effected a 
partial separation, there will necessarily be an oxide of carbon ; and, as 
this gas is not capable of entering into the composition of the plant- 
tissues, it is exhaled like so much indigestible food. We see at once not 
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only liow this di^jcovory dfstroys the pretended balance, how it banishes 
for ever the idea cf a ]»uTitioation of the atmosjiherc, but, also, how 
perft'cily ir Irillic'^ A\itli familiar experience. Every one knows the 
f)pi)rrsH\(‘ arjd (■^ m) dangerous iiiOnence of plants in a closed room — 
especially lh(‘ lx d-rooni. Flvery one has felt tlie noxious effect of a few 
tloweis in a Miiall, ill-ventilated room ; the oppression experienced in a 
gie(nhous( is not at all explicable by the mere teniperatiire. Now lh(*. 
reason plain. From iho green parts of every one of the.'-e plants a 
hiLrhly deletcTious gas has heen pouring forth ; and, in sj)itc of the 
benetieent oxygen pi\(n off at the Ranio time in innch larger quantities, 
this ]>ro]>ortion of oxide of carlam siitlices to \itiale the air, if the air he 
m an enclosed space, and not copstaiiily renewed. In the open air, of 
eowr.'^e, no e\il (‘llcets can occur, except when the ])rodiictioii of the dele- 
terioii'- gas is umi>,ually rapid and abundant; ami such is piobahly iho ease 
in mardiy di^trul ; at lea‘'t, M. Ih»n‘'slnganl1 suggests that the nolotiona 
inila :lhluMe^s of llie^e districts may t»e due to the oxide of carbon 
1i)>erat(fl Irom (he subincrgisl j)lant.', under the influence of the sunlight. 

(\n'h<iinr A* it't nn Auif 'Uidic. -In l^SocS, ]\l. Ozanam announced 
ilia! eaibonic aeul lo be itckoned among the amestlK'tic agents. He 

now atldnees <\i(Knee to hliovv that n«>L only i.-. it t( be rankl'd beside 
ether and iddorofonn in potenn/, but above tliein in ut{li*>/, since it is the 
moat liannkas of all aiuesl belies. The dangeiB attending ether and 
chloroform are .so serious as to make many eminent men relmtaut. to avail 
thcmselvi'.s o( the advantages of antc.sthesia. Jf earbonic acid really be, as 
M. Ozanam a'^sei’ts, juTleolly harmle.sa, the di ^eo\ i ry will be giatefully 
weleomcMl all over Europe. Ills argument is, that carbonic acid removes 
no vital element fi'om the blood, and carries no poisonous element into it ; 
whereas ehloroform, decomposed in tlie torrent of the ciiculatiou, robs 
arterial blood of its oxygen, and brings it in contact with oxid" of cat lion. 
Tdio insensibility ocea.sioned by carbonic acid is simply due t .i lovvciing 
of the vital in tivlty, coiiseqiK'nt on a complcle, or nearly coin])l('tc, suppres- 
sion of the ic'-piralii'ii ; and ISI. Ozanam aflirius that this is elleetcd with- 
out any evil lesulls. lii experiments ou animals, he has prolonged the 
anasthetlc condition for one and even two lioiirs, without any visible 
injury. [We .should like to know what were the animals which exhibited 
tills iiidi Acre lice to the siqipressiun of their respiration ; because we have 
found cold-blooded animals recover after five houi's’ insensibility from 
ither.] The point is very important; because Physiology, at present, can 
imagine no other source of evil from carbonic acid. The reader will un- 
derstand this when he learns that the blood always contains carbonic 
acid ; and that the only eflect of the presence of carbonic acid in the 
lungs is to prevent the entrance of fresh oxygen, that oxygen being 
needed for vital activity. To prevent the access of oxygen is, therefore, 
to lower, and finally suspend, the vital activity. Now, if it be true that 
ill man this activity can bo greatly lowered, as it is in hybernating 
animals, or even suspended, as it is in cold-blooded animals, without any 
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consequent evil elTocts, the haniilessness of carbonic acid as an anttfjthctio 
agent will be eBtal)li.sh4't], 

Liebig's Throrg of Food. — After having for many years enjoyed an 
almost iincwntested ajiproval from physiologistK and cliemists — after Imviiig 
been tlie uni vt rs.d doettine taught in eluss rt>oms and ti \t-book8 — and 
ailer having he<*n juit to llie test by catllu-brt*eilerfl — Liebig's tli(‘ory 
of food is now bee('ming less mikI less accepted among n';»l invest igators; 
that IS to say, among men who, loyal to fact, me able to resist the 
seduction of a facile fminula nlnoli seems io explain the mystery, but 
leally leaves n untouched. 'Ihe latest oppuiu ut W'e have to name is 
Mr. Savory, \\h(>'-e jajiev. !' > vnnmts on Fotnl it'i Ih'ttinotion and Ut^i'Sy 
was read bi lore 'h' Koy.il hociet) in Alav. 

Lli hig’a tlu'Ciy may Im* brielly stalid thus ; — Animals reipiire food to 
l-iuld U[) the and kecji uj» the tenipeniture of tlnnr bodies. 'I'hc 

pLetii y\ ni.ikin '4 l*>i d, is nn niched by ctrtain organic suh.slanfcs 

which < ontain nitrogen — and only by these ; it is therefore uilled, indii- 
fer< ntiy, either nitrofrenous oj tiKsue-making food. The Imal -making 
fo> fi IS lurnislinl by certain organic Kiilistanei's destitute of nitrogen ; it 
IS iherelore called, indiflen ntly, either iion-nitrogeuous or ealorilaciiait 
lood. Alimininous snbsfanee.s, i eh in nitrogen, form the imiinal fabric; 
carhonaeeous .iiibatanees — la's, oils, .starch, Fiicnir.s, alcohol, &e., are quite 
incapable ol foriniiig au^' ])an of the animal fabric, and are used ab 
so inueii fuel, which is burned in the body to keep up the teni])» lature. 

W e have neither &j*aee nor inclination lo enumerate here the hmg 
array ol laets and Arguments w Inch have bei ii advanced in refutation ot 
this brilliant but delusive gcneializatioii. Tlio theory has bt'en re-stated 
liero Biiujily with a vh'w lo the tietter ajtpreeialion of Mr. Savory’s expe- 
rimental results. He fed animals upon different diets, taking particular 
note of tlie weight, teinpeiaiure, and genciul condition of the aniinala. 
In one class tliey were fed on a nou-nitrogencjua diet, consisting of equal 
paits by weight of arrow-ioot, sago, taj>ioca, lard, and Huet : in this 
mi.vture there was only a slieht traction of nitrogen (’22 per rent.) In 
another class the diet was nitrogenous, with only a small amount of tat 
(l oo ]ier cent.) In the thinl clas.s the diet was mixed. What were the 
results ? 'J'lu'se : — 

Aitrogcnous materials are not only heat-making, but, under some 
clrellm^t.lric^‘s, Hiiffice alone to maintain the requisite temperature. [This 
i.s in pertect accordance with the results obtained by RisehofT and Voit.] 

It is in the highest degree jirobablc that under ceilain circumstances 
nitn'ffeiious materials may prove directly heat-makimr, wdthout previously 
f( nning tl--*-!!!*, 

Altliougii life cannot be maintained without nitrogenous food, no 
matter how abundantly the other kinds are supplied, life, and oven health 
and the normal temperature, can he maintained upon a diet almost exclu- 
sively nitrogenous. 

Finally, “in these experiments the significant fact appeared, that 
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while tlic weight, strength, and general condition of the animals varied 
very widely under the diffeient diets to wliich they were subjected, no 
coukidfrahle Jliictvation was observed in their temperature. Even the slight 
variation from time to time recorded seemed rather to result from other 
causes than to depend directly on the food.” 

It is unneces'^ary to point out the irrcconcil cable contradiction between 
Iiii-l)itr\s thc'ory and such facts. We will only add in conclusion that 
Liebig’s tlie<ny was not founded on any precise investigations, but was 
himj»ly a deduction from certain chemical premisses, supported by random 
fa(‘is drawn from the reports of travellers, the observation of a few 
eoiintries, and such like sources. The theory had so plausible an air 
that the illustrative' facts seemed merely required to render it popularly 
intelligible, and not to serve as proofs. But a rigorous scrutiny of the 
theory detects its initial mistake ; a rigorous confrontation with facta 
cx]H)S('s its uant of solid basis. 

Fiijurc of the Moon and of the Karth. — No one who has seen ]\Ir. 
Di'lanie’s beautiful stercoseojies of the full moon, in which the two images 
are obtained separably but by one and the same optical instrumentality at 
the epochs of her e\tr(>iiu' eastern and western librations in longitude accord- 
ing to Mr. AYheatsloiie's ingenious suggestion, can fail to have been struck 
by the marked ami undeniable deviation from the spherical form which the 
double picture suggests, standing out, as the convex surface cloes, in bold 
and full relief ; exhibiting the most complete ai)pearance of a round, pro- 
jeetiiig, (vagtiely speaking) glohidar figure. It is quite obvious, in a 
certain mode tif presenting tlie images to the eyes, that, were it really a 
solid object so presented to our view, no one would hesitate to pronounce 
it latlier eg^-'diapcd than spherical. The apiiarent curvature of the surface 
under sueh eircumstances is not that of a perfect sphere, alike throughout ; 
but convey vS the irresistible impress*ion of an elongation in cue direction, 
and tli.Ll, not directly towards the eye, but forming a prett} < onsiderable 
angle, with tlic visual ray joining the eye and the moon’s centre. Nor does 
the form even present a perfect symmetry, as of a solid of revolution; but, 
on the contrary, somewhat distorted, or, as it were, skewed. Tlie ques- 
tion which now arises is, how far any sueh apjiearances in a stereograph 
are to be received as evidence of a corresjionding reality of conformation 
in the moon itself I And hero we must at once reject any idea of explain- 
ing them by optical distortion due to instrumental causes, or to photo- 
graphic error, or subsequent distortion in procuring tho positive 
impressions from the original negatives. Tho instrumental means at 
ISIr. Delarue’s command preclude the one supposition, and the photogra- 
phic process cmidoyed (collodion on glass, optically copied), the other. 

^Ir. Ciussew, director of the Imperial Observatory at WiJna, with a 
view to determine how liir the whole or any part of this apparent 
imomaly of figure is real, has subjected* each of the two pictures of a 
pair in Ids possession, given him by Mr. Delarue, to careful and rigorous 
• Bulletin de I' Acad, dea Sci. de St. Peterabourg^ i., 5, 276. 
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microscopic mcnsiircment, by selecting on each of tlie j>icturc9 a consulcr- 
able number of sharply-defined, and securely identifiable points, identical 
in each, and, by measuring with extreme precision, by the aid of an appa- 
ratus constructed for the juirpoae, their distances from tho centres ami 
several points in the circumferences of the pictures. From these measures 
(which under such circumstances must bo regarded as ftilly enlitlod to all 
tho confidence of micrometrical measures, astronomically taken at tho 
teleico])c), on sulyccting them to mathematical computation, and a|)p]ying 
the neeessary lorrections for parallax and refraction as atllcting the 
diameter of tlie moon, and the ap»>arenl figure of her dUc, Clussew has 
been led to con<*liide that a real eccontri<*ity ol tho figure actually does 
exist, and that, m jjoint of fa» t, a portion tf tho noon’s Rurfaco liaving its 
axis directed about five degrees from the earth as seen from the moon at 
the epoch of her mean libration, may be considired as belonging to a 
splui.- of smaller radius ('and, therefore, more eonvex') than the moan 
radius of tho moon by about eie-hteen parts in 1,000, and, of Avhich, the 
c(‘ntie IS situated nearer to the earth than that of the whole moon, by 
Bevinty-llin e lliousandths of such mean radius (seventy- nine English 
miJcj). The portion of tin* moon, tlicn, turned towards the earth may bo 
considered as a continuous mountain mass, in the form of a meniscus ions, 
capping the ‘ijihere of the moon, and rising in its niiildlc to a height of 
about fitty-iiiuG English miles above the general level of its figure of 
eipuhbrium. 

M. Hansen’s rescarthes had already led liim to conclude an elongation 
of the lunar axis in the direction of the earth, but to n(>t much more than 
half tins extent. Either result, but especially M. (iussew’s, would fully 
aeomint for the total absence both of air and of water on tlie side of tho 
moon turned towards us, and would be quite* compatible with the abundant 
existence of both, and of a habitable hemisphere, on the opyiositc aide,* 
on the name principle and for the aame reason which has assembled tho 
greater part of the wafer on tlie surtace of our own planet on its sontlicrn 
hcniisjihcre, leaving the great mass of land protuberant on the nortliern 
— viz. the non-coincidence of its centre of figure with its centre of gravity, 
or, in other words, the comparative lightneas of the solid materials of tho 
noithern lifnii^pherc. 

This result of M. Gussew, it wdll be observed, is quite independent of 
that stereoscopic appearance, wliicli suggested the impiiry. That appear- 
ance may be, to a greater or less extent, an ocular illusion. It is well 
known that stereograph.^, taken under certain circumstances, have tlie 
effect of giving too great an apparent protuberance to salient features. 
And, moreover, in refi'rence to the particular stereographs under con- 
sideratiftn, wc have satisfied ourselves by .actual examination of a very 
beautiful specimen before us, that the aj'parent egg-shaped form and 
lateral distortion may be cither most extravagantly exaggerated, or made 
almost to disappear by different modes of viewing them. But this, as 
* See lIorBchers Outlinet of Aatrojumy, 5th Ed. Art. 43C, a. 
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before observed, has nothing to do with M. Gussew’s conclusions, which 
regard eadi ]jictiir(', per .sr, as a separate record, or eel f- registered series of 
inieriniiefric nieasints, sueli as might have been ostronomieally obtained 
wiihoiit ihe iiifei vention of ]»hotngraj)hy. We hope tliis will induce some 
nstniioiiHi- to j)U7siio tliia subject micrometrical ly ; choosing his oppor- 
tiiTiiti(s at ()])jtosite extremes of the moon’s libration. * The inatliernatical 
llieoi N f-f the subject (tliough f«>r obvious reasons w'e cannot here enter 
into it) is Aery simple, and the subject one of no small interest. 

Pas'-’ing fronj the figure of the moon to that of the earth, and those 
deviations of tin* jdiunb-line at different points of its Burfiice from the 
g(‘neial law of j)crj>cndi('ul.iiily to the surface of a sidieroid, Avhich are 
usually considered as owing to the lateral attractions of mountain masses 
drawing it toAvaids tlieiu on both ^des, a singular case of a (juite 
contrary nature has turned tip in the immediate vicinity of Moscow, 
when* the operations of the Kiisdan geodt sists, confirmed by the subse- 
quent ait'l inrne recent researehes of M. Sehw’clzer, Director of the Imperial 
01)scrvat()ry r)f Ihc.t fit}, have established the exlKli'nce of a local deviation 
to tin* ('Xtraoi dinary amount <7f nineteen seconds witliin a very short 
dislanci' of that metropolis. At Moscow the ]dumb-line is found to deviate 
eight seconds from the spheroidal perpendicular towards the north. At 
twenty Russian versts (l‘J English miles) to tlie nortlnvard of Mo^jcow, 
this deviation ceases. It does bo also at twelve versts (8 m.) to the south 
of the citi ; but on going farther south it recommences in a contrary 
direction, and at twenlv-fivc verat.s to the smith of Moscow' is converted 
into a southern doviutioii of eleven seconds. Proceeding from Moscow in 
either an easterly or westerly direction, siniilar phenomena are observed. 
As there is nothing deserving the name of a mountain in tlic neighbour- 
hood ol Moscow', it tollow’s, as a necessary consequence, from these facts, 
either — 1st : I’hat there exi.st boneath Moscow enormous cavities, occupied 
by air, or jieiliajis by water. 2nd : Tliat strata of some s. stance of 
very small specific gravity (^Qncrif^ hp possibilih/, coal, for coal in small 
qunntitii has alnunlt/ been fotuul near jl/oi!coie /) exist beneath that city. 
Or— :ird : That there extends over the w’hole of the country surrounding 
it a generally loose, nneonstdidated mass of geological formations to a depth 
li(>j)eh‘ss!\ biyoiid A\hat human labour can (wer exjiect to jicnetrate. 

The Conn (. — ^'vn alias (lira- fofus arsere cvmcter ! we may fairly exclaim 
nt the sight of a third gieat eoiiut within four years. Our present visitor, 
however, though a fine and consjiicuous object, can hardly be said to have 
vied with its great jiredeeessors of 1858 and 18G1 ; for, although its head 
has been unusually bright and concentrated, so much so as nt the period 
of it-> greatist luilliancy to have fully equalled the pole-star in its general 
iinpro^.Moii on the eye, the tail has throiighoTit been short and iincon.spi- 
cuous; hardly, on any occasion, having been clearly traceable more than 
five or six degrees, and exhibiting neither the beautiful of 1858, nor 

the singular w'ant of symmetry and the sharp ray-like prolongation which 
characterized that of 1861. The phenomena exhibited by its nucleus 
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provcrl, lirnvovor, y i^tCT(‘^tirl^r anil iiistnicllvc, llic observation having 
bcrn greatly facililalcd by the urnisual circumstance of its perihelion 
passage taking place at the very time wliv'n both its situation in the 
lu'avciis and its conij)ai ative jroximify !<• our planet veiidered it nio>t 
cc)rl^[>ieuc)UsIy visible. This haj)j)enecl on the 2drd of Angufit, its ilistaiice 
fioin the sun being then very nearly oipial to (he radius of the earth’s 
orbit, and tri'in the earth mateii idy less than half that radius. Thus, thn 
■whole pi.'ct'ss of the lor.’iialion of tuc coimi; its ejeel ion fi (wu the nueluis, 
in the manner <i( a fouiilaiu of bnuinou^ vap<Mir thrown forwards or 
toward.s tlie sun uud< r the eve IttMiieut tf his influence; the vaiialion 
in llie (bKclioij and (oui. of ih . jet fi-oin dn to day and the mode 
of II" dis]iei .'loi; mil baelavard diiltuig to foi in the e< iiia and tail, 
ha\(' bi'en iiitiei’d l.efni' our eNes with uuu'-unl diBliuctue.-^s, owing, 
in all j.robabilit V, to i's n-inot. ne^.., fia.m tin sun in piri/nh'), and the 
coiiN pint f'eblenes-, of the solar excitenieiil compared vvitli v hat bikes 
plm e in eases of nearer aj>pul,se. Tlnue -w'as developed no api>carance of that 
cn Ml lit *like caj) in front of (he coma, which usually forms so consjiicu- 
011 i‘ fealun in greater comets — at least, on those occasiouH, when we 
oui. -lives eb.-irved it to the proatest advantage, viz. on the ll'tli and 2‘2iid 
of August, we eould pereehe >io such eroRcent. On the first of those 
dati.", ^I'wiiig it A\it]j a Newtonian reflector of six inches in njicrturo and 
se\ (‘11 A l t focal length, it . micloiis under a low magnifying power appeared 
double; but on upiilying a jiowex of 1C8, tliis appearance was rcisolvcd 
into lhat of a very ct udonsed, small and brilliant nucleus, from which 
liroeei’did the jet or Ibunlaina in que.stion, so narrow at ittj origin, and 
opi'iiiug out Ml suddenly, as to convey almost the impression of a second 
larger and moie nebulous nucleus connected wdlh the real one by a neck 
of light Tiiucii less brilliaiii lliaii the hitter. The lateral expansion of this 
false nnch iis on boLli sides formed the coma, the most luminous portion of 
it being in advance of the rial nucleus (or towards the sun), and its form 
somewliat flattened in front and with a very evident depresj-ion lowarils 
tlie vei lex, conveying the idea of a bi-partition of the ejected v.'ipour, 
and a diiiiiiig backwards of it in tw’o htreams, or rather pulls, on either 
side of the liilse nucleus. Cbi the 23rd the same apj)! .araiiccj were 
obi-eived, but the direction of the original jet -was now considerably 
obli(|iie to the general axi.s of figure. On that evening at about haJl-jiast 
nine o’clock r.M. a small star was involved in the dcu'^’er jio^tion of 
thecoma. At lOh. .b5rn. the comet had left this star far behind; and, 
btmg now cemiih lely dbi jignged from the coma, had ro sliikingly in- 
crea^ed iu sjileiidour (being estimated as of the scvenlli magnitude, 
■wherca.s before, it could hardly be regarded as the tenth), lhat it was dilPi- 
cult not to believe tliat a rral de.struction of a portion of its light hud been 
elfeeU'd in pas&ing through the vaj'our of the c(>ma. On neither occasion 
could any polarization of the comet’b light be detected. 
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CIIArTEIl IV. 

Mns. KoPEit’s Boarding-House. 

HAVE said tliat John 
Eaniea had been petted 
by none but his mother, 
but I would not have it 
siippoHod, on this account, 
tliat John Eamea liad no 
fi lends. There is a class of 
3 men who never get 
petted, though they may 
not be tlie less Obteemed, 
or perha])S loved. They 
do not coino forth to the 
tvoild as Apollos, nor 'ihino 
at all, ke('i)ing what light 
tlu'y may have for inward 
purposes. Such young 
men arc ohen awkward, 
ungainly, and not yet 
formed in their l^■l■t ; they 
Btraggle with their limbs, 
and are shy; words do 
not come to them with 
case, when words are re- 
quired, among any but their accustomed associates. Social meetings 
arc periods of penance to them, and any appearance in public will un- 
nerve them. They go much about alone, and blush when women speak 
to them. In truth, they arc not as yet men, whatever the number may 
be of their years ; and, as tliey are no longer boys, the W'orld has found 
for them the ungraceful name of Iiobblcdehoy. 

Such observations, however, as I have been enabled to make on this 
matter have led me to believe that the hobbledehoy is by no means the 
least valuable species of the human race. When I compare the hobble- 
dehoy of one or two and twenty to some finished Apollo of the same age, 
I regard the former as unripe fruit, and the latter as fruit that is ripe. 
Then conics the question as to the two fruits. Which is the better fruit, 
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that which ripens early — wliich is, perhaps, favoured with some littJe 
forcing apparatus, or wliich, at least, is hacked by the warmth of a 
Boutlicm wall; or that fruit of slower giowth, as to which nature works 
witliout assistance, on Avhich the sun operates in its own time, — or per- 
haps ficvor operates if some ungonial shade has been allowed to interpose 
itself? The world, no doubt, is in favour of the forcing apparatus or of 
the southern wall. The fruit comes ccitainly, and at an assured period. 
It is spotless, specklcss, and of a certain tpiality by no means despicable. 
The owner has ii when he wants it, and it servos its turn. But, never- 
theless, according to my thiiiking, the fullest flavour of the sun is given 
to that other fiuit, — is given in the sun’s own gtn'd time, if so be that no 
UTigenial shade has interposed itself. 1 like the smack of the natural 
growth, and like it, peihaps, the better because that which has been 
obtained has been obtained without fa\our. 

BlU the hobblcdcho}’, though he bin si if 'S win ri women address bim, 
and is uneasy e\ en when lie is near them, though he is not master of his 
limbs in a ball-room, and is hardly master of liis tongue at any time, 
is the most eloquent of beings, and esjx'cially eloijuiait among beautiful 
women. He enjoys all the triumphs of a Don Jiian, without any of 
Don Juan’s hcartlessiiess, and is able to conquer in all encounters, 
through the force of his wit and the sweetness of Lis voice. But tins 
eloquence is heard only by his own inner ears, and these triumphs arc 
the triumphs of his imagination, 

I’he true hobbledehoy is much alone, not being greatly given to social 
intercourse even with other hobbledehoys, — a trait in his eharacter wliich 
I think has hardly been siitTiciontly ob.served by the world at large, lie 
has probably become a hobbledehoy instead of an Apollo because circum- 
stances have not afforded him much social intercourse; and, therefore, 
he Avanders about in solitude, taking long Avalks, in wliich he dreams of 
those successes which arc so far removed from his ])owers of achievement. 
Out in the fields, with his stick in his hand, he is very eloquent, cutting 
off the heads of the springing summer weeds, as he practises his oratory 
with energy. And thus he feeds an imagination for which those who 
know him give him but scanty credit, and unconsciously prepares himself 
for that latter ripening, if only the ungenial shade will some day cease to 
interpose itself. 

Such liobbledehoys receive but little petting, unless it be from a 
mother; and such a hobbledehoy was John Eames when he was sent 
away from Guestwick to begin his life in the big room of a public oflice 
in London. We may say that there was nothing of the young Apollo 
about him. But yet he waa not without friends, — friends who wished 
him well and thought much of liis welfare. And he had a younger sister 
who loved him dearly, who had no idea that he was a hobbledehoy, being 
somewhat of a Lobblcdehoya herself. Mrs. Eames, their mother, was a 
widow, living in a small house in Guestwick, whose husband had been 
throughout his whole life an intimate friend of our squire. He had 
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been a man of many in isfur tunes, having begun the world almost with 
aflluonce, and having ended it in poverty. lie had lived all his days in 
(liiestwick, having at one time occupied a large tract of land, and lost 
much money in ex])(‘rlmcntal farming ; and late in life he had taken a 
Binall house on tlie outskirts of tlie town, and there had died, some two 
yeais previously to the corninenceinent of this story. With no other man 
had Mr. Dali- liv('d on terms so intimate; and when Mr. Eames died 
Mr. Dale acted as execulor under his will, and as guardian to his cijildren. 
He had, moreover, obtained for John Eames that situation under the 
Crown A\]iich he now held. 

And Ml'S. Eames had been and still was on very friendly terms with 
Mrs. Dale. The squire had never taken quite kindly to Mrs. Eames, 
wliom lier husband liad not met till he was already j)asL forty years of age. 
Hill Mis. Dale had made U]) hy her kindness to the poor forlorn woman 
for any lack of that coidiality which might ha'^e been shown to her from 
the (heat House. IMr.s. Eames was a poor forlorn woman, — forlorn even 
dining the time of her huJ land’s life, but very wobegone now in her 
widowhood. In mallcis of imjioitanee the sijiiire had heen kind to lier ; 
arranging for lu-r her little money afliiiis, advising her about her house 
and ineome, also getting for her that ajijKiintinent for lier son. Hut lie 
snubbed her ^heii he met lier, and poor Mis. Eames held him in great 
awe. Mrs. Dale held her brother-in-law in no awe, and sometimes gavi' 
to the widow from Guestwiek advice quite at variance to that given hy 
the squire. In this way there had grown uj) an iiitiinaey between Hell 
and Lily and the young Eames, and either of the giils wa» prepared to 
declare that Johnny Eames was her own and ^^ell-loved friend. Never- 
theless, they spoke of him occasionally with some little d.ish of merri- 
ment, — as is not unusual with jn-etty girls who have liobldedehoys among 
their intimate friends, and who are not themselves unaccustomed to tlie 
grace of an A|)ollo. 

I may as well announce at once that John Eames, when he wi .it up 
to London, was ab.solutely and irretrievably in love with Lily Dale. He 
liad declared his passion in the most moving language a hundred times ; 
but he haddeelaud it only to himself. He had written much poetry 
about Lily, but he kept his lines safe under donlile lock and key. Wlien 
he gave the leiiiis to his imagination, he flattered himself that he might 
win not only lu’r hut the world at huge also by his verses ; but he wmnld 
have periblicd rather than exhibit them to human eye. During the last 
tin weeks of his life at Guest wick, while he W'as preparing for his career 
in London, he hung about Alliugton, walking over frequently and then 
walking hack again ; but all in vain. During these visits ho would 
sit in Mrs. Dale’s draw'iiig-rooiu, speaking but little, and addressing hiin- 
self Ubually to the mother ; but on each occasion, as he started on his kmg, 
hot -walk, he resolved tliat he would say something hy which Lily might 
know of his love. When he left for Loudon that something had not been 
said. 
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lie had not dreamed of asking her to he his wife. John Enmes was 
about to begin the world with eighty pounds a year, and an allowance of 
twenty more from his mother’s purse. He was wi'll aware that with such 
an income he could not establish himself us a married mania Loudon, and 
he also felt that the man who might be fortunate enough to win Lily for 
his wnfe should ho prepared to give her evr'iy soft luxury that the world 
coidd afford. IJe knew well tliat he <>iight not to expect any assuranee 
of Lily’s love ; but, ni‘vertlu*loss, lie tlioiiglit it possible that lie might 
give her an assurance of his love. It would probably be in \aiii. He bad 
no real hope, unless wbeii lie was in one of ibose j oetic moods, lie had 
acknowledged to himself, In some indistinet ivay, that he was no more 
tlian a hobbledehoy, awkward, silviil, uiigaiidy, will, a face uiiilnished, a^ 
it were, or unripe. All this ho knew', and knew' also that then* wen* 
Apollos in the ^Y<>rld who would be only too ready to c:oiy off Lily 
in their sj)b‘ndid cuis. Bat not the less did he make up hi.s mind th:it 
liaving lowd her once, il beliovcd him, us a true man, to love ber on to 
the end. 

One little word lu* had said to her when they parted, but it bad been 
a word of frieiidsliip latlier than of love. He had slrayi'd ont after her on 
to the lawn, leaving Bell alone in the drawdiig-room. Perhaps Lily liad 
uiuh'rslood something of the boy’s feeling, ami had wished to speak kindly 
to him at j[)ai'tiiig, or almost more than kindly. There is a silent love 
which women u cognize, and wliich in some slh-nt w'ay they acknowledge, 

• — giriug graeions but silent thaid^s for the resjieet which aceomjianies it. 

1 have come to say g" 0 (l-]»y, Lily,” said Johnny Eaines, following 
the girl down one of the ])atlis. 

“ Good-by, John,” said she, turning round. “ You know how ..orry 
wc are to lose } ou. But it's a gieat thing for }ou to be going ii]» to 
Lumloii.” 

“ AVell ; yes. I supi)ose it is. I’d sooner remain here, though.” 

“ B'hat ! stay lure, doing nothing ! T am sure you w'otild not.” 

“Of eourse, T sliould like, to do something. 1 mean ” 

“ You mean lliat it is painful to part w'ilh oid friends; and I’m sure 
that we all feel that at parting rvilh you. But you'll have u holiday some- 
times, and then w'e sliall see you.” 

“les; of course, I shall see you then. 1 think, Lily, I shall care 
more about sci ing you than anybody.” 

“ Ob, nc), John. There’ll be your own motlier and sister.” 

“ Yes ; theje’Il he mother and Mary, of course. But 1 will come o\er 
hero the very fn-st day, — that is, if you’ll care to see me ? ” 

“ We shall care to see you very niuch. Y'ou know that. And — dear 
Johiijl do hope you’ll be happy,” 

'riierc was a tone in her voice as she spoke w'hich almost upset him 
or, I should rather say, which almost put him up upon his leg.s and made 
him speak ; but its ultimate effect was les.s powerful. “ Do you 7 ” said 
he, as he held her htuid for a few hap 2 >y secouds. ** And I’m sure I hopo 
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you’ll always be happy. Good-by, Lily.” Then he left her, returning 
to tlie house, and she continued her walk, wandering down among the 
trees in the shrubbery, and not showing herself for the next half hour. 
How many girls have some such lover as that, — a lover who says no 
more to them than Johnny Eamos then said to Lily Dale, who never says 
more than that? And yet when, in after years, they count over the 
names of all who have loved them, the name of that awkward youth 
is never forgotten. 

That farewell had been spoken nearly tAvo years since, and Lily Dale 
was then seventeen. Since that time, John Eames had been home once, 
and during his month’s holida 3 'a had often visited Allington. But lie had 
never improved upon that occasion of which I have told. It had seemed 
to him that Lily was colder to him than in old days, and he had become, 
if anything, more shy in liia ways with her. lie was to return to Guest- 
wick again during this autumn ; but, to tell honestly the truth in the 
matter, Lily Dale did not think or care very much for his coming. 
Girls of nineteen do not care for lovers of one-and-twonty, unless it be 
when tlie fruit has hud the advantage of some forcing apparatus or 
fiouthorn wall. 

John Eames’s love was still as hot as ever, having been sustained on 
poetry, and kept alive, perliap.s, by some close confidence in the e:^r'^ of a 
brother del k ; but it is not to lie supposed that during these two yeais 
ho had been a melancholy lover. It might, perhaps, have been better for 
him had his disposition led him to that line of life. Such, hoAvever, had 
not been the case. He had already abandoned the flute on which he had 
learned to sound three sad notes before he left Giicstwick, and, after the 
fifth or sixth Sunday, he had relinquished his solitary walks along the 
towing-path (>f the Kegent’s Park Canal. To think of one’s ali.sent love is 
very sweet; but it becomes monotonous after a mile or two of a toAving- 
patli, and the mind will turn away to Aunt Sally, the Cremornr t uT,rdeM«, 
and financial questions. I doubt wlietlier any girl would be satisfied with 
her lover’s mind if she knoAV the whole of it. 

“ 1 say, Caudle, I Avonder whctlier a fclloAV could get into a club ? ” 

This jiroposilion Awas made, on one of those Sunday Avalks, by John 
Eames to the friend of his bosom, a brother clerk, whose legitimate name 
Avas Cradell, and who Avas therefore called Caudle by his friends. 

Get into a club 7 Fisher in our room belongs to a club.” 

“ That’s only a chess-club. I mean a regular club.” 

“ One of the swell ones at the West End ? " said Cradell, almost lost 
in admiration at the ambition of his friend. 

“ I shouldn’t want it to be particularly swell. If a man isn’t a SAvell, 
I don’t see what he gets by going among those who are. But it is so 
uncommon sIoav at Mother Roper’s.” Noav Mrs. Roper Avas a respectable 
lady, Avho kept a lioarding-house in Burton Crescent, and to wliom 
Mrs. Eames bad been strongly recommended when she was desirous of 
finding a specially safe domicile for her son. For the first year of his life 
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in London John Eames had lived alone in lodgings; but that had resulted 
in discomfort, solitude, and, alas! in some amount of debt, which had 
come heavily on tlie poor widow. Now, for the second year, some safer 
mode of life was necessary. She had learned that Mrs. Cradell, the widow 
of a barrister, who had also succeeded in getting her son into the Income- 
tax Office, had placed him in charge of Mrs. Roper; and she, with many 
injunctions to that motherly woman, submitted her own boy to the same 
custody. 

“ And about going to cliurch ? ” Mrs. Eames had said to Mrs. Roper. 

“ I don’t suppose I can look after tliat, ma’am,” Mrs. Ropor had 
answered, conseientioufily. “ Young gentlemen choose mostly their own 
cliurcbcs.” 

“ Tiut they do go? ” asked the moilier, very anxious in her heart as 
to til 1.5 new lilb in which her boy was to be left to follow in so many 
things tlie guidance of his own lights. 

“ They who have been brought up steady do so, mostly.” 

“ lie has been brought up steady, Mrs. Roper, lie has, indeed. And 
you Avon’t give him a latch-key ? ” 

“ Well, they always do ask for it.” 

“ But he won’t iiLslst, if you tell him that I had rather that he shouldn’t 
have one." 

^Irs. Roper promised accordingly, and Johnny Eames was loft under 
her charge. He did ask for the latch-key, and Mrs. Roper answered as 
she was hidden. But ho asked again, having been sophisticated by the 
pliilo.sophy of Cradell, and then Mrs. Roper handed him the key. She 
was a woman who plumed herself on being as good as ber word, not 
imdertjianding that any one could justly demand from her more than that. 
Slic gave Johnny Ejimes the key, as doubtless she had intended to do; 
for Mis. Roper knoAv the Avorld, and understood that young men wiihout 
latch-keys would not ri'main with her. 

“ 1 thought you didn’t seem to find it so dull since Amelia came 
home,” said Cradell. 

“Amelia! What’s Amelia to me? I have told you everything, 
Cradell, and yet you can talk to me about Amelia Roper !” 

“ Come now, Johnny ’’ lie had always been called Johnny, and 

the name had gone with him to his office. Even Amelia Roper had called 
him Johnny on more than one occasion before this. “ You were as sweet 
to her the other night as though there were no puch person as L. D. in 
exi.stence.” John Eames turned away and shook his head. Nevertheless, 
the words of his friend were grateful to him. Tlie character of a Don 
Juan was not unjileasant to his imagination, and he liked to think that he 
might amuse Amelia Roper with a passing word, though his heart was 
true to Lilian Dale. In truth, however, many more of the passing words 
had been spoken by the fair Amelia than by him. 

Mrs. Roper had been quite as good as her word when she told 
Mrs. Eames that her household was composed of herself, of a son who 
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Tvas in on attorney’s office, of an ancient maiden cousin, named Mias 
Spruce, who lodged witli her, and of Mr. CradelJ. The divine Amelia 
had not then Ikh'h living with her, and the nature of the statement which 
she was mrddng by no means compelled her to inform Mrs. Earaes that 
the young lady Avould probably return home in the following winter. A 
Air. and Mrs. Luj)ex had also joined the family lately, and Mrs. IJoper’s 
house was now supposed to be full. 

And it must be acknowledged that Johnny Eamea had, in certain 
iingu.'irded moments, confided to Cradell the secret of a second, weaker 
passioji for Amelia. “ She is a fine girl, — a deuced fine girl ! ” Johnny 
Efunes had siiid, using a style of language Mdiich he had learned since he 
left (lUostAviek and Allirjgton. Mr. Cradell, also, was an admirer of the 
lair sex ; and, alas ! tliat 1 should say so, Mrs. l.aij>ex, at the present 
moment, was the object of his admiration. Not tljat he entertained 
the slight(>st idea of wrongijig Mr. Lupex, — a man who was a scene- 
]uiint(*r, and knew the world. ]\Ir. Cradell admired Mrs. Lupex as a 
connoisseur, not sini])ly as a man. “ By heavens 1 Johnny, what a figure 
that womnn has !” he sai'l, one mornincr, as they were walking to their 
office. 

“ Yes ; she stands well on lier pins.” 

“ I should think she did. If I imderstand anything of form,” said 
Cradell, “ tliat w^oman is nearly perfect. What a torso she has ? ” 

From which expression, and from the fact that Mrs. Lnpox depended 
greally upon her stays and crinoline for such figure as she succf^eded in 
dis])Jayiug, it may, perha[)s, be understood tluit Mr. Cradell did not 
understand mneh about form. 

“ It seems to me that her nose isn’t quite straight,” said Johnny Fannes. 
Now^, it undoubtedly was the fact that the nose on Airs. Lnpex’s face was 
a little awry. It was a long, tli in nose, which, as it progres.^ud forward 
into the air, c('rlainly had a preponderating bias tow\ard8 the .. .c side. 

“ I care nioro for figure than face,” said Cradell. “ But Airs. Lupex 
has fine eyes — a cry fine eyes.” 

“ And knoAVH Iioav to use them, too,” said Johmiy. 

“ Why sliouldn’t she ? And then she has lovely hair.” 

Only she never brushes it in the morning.” 

“ Do you know, I like that kind <•! deshabille,” said Cradell. “ Too 
much care always betrays itself.” 

“ But a Avoman should be tidy,” 

“ What a Avord to apply to such a creature as Airs. Lup^x 1 I call 
her a splendid woman. And how well she AA'as got up last night. Do 
you know. I’ve an idea that Lupex treats her very badly. She said a 

w ord or tw'o to me yesterday that and then he paused. There 

arc some confidences which a man does not share even Avith his dearest 
friend. 

“ I rather fancy it’s quite the other way,” said Eiunes. 

“ lIoAV the other way ? ” 
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“ Thnt Liipcx has quite as much as ho likes of ^li*s. L. The sou ul 
of her voice soiiioliines makes me shako in my shoes, 1 know.” 

I like a woman with spirit,” wiid Crailell. 

“ Oh, so do I. Tint one may have too much of a good thing. Amelia 
(lid tell mo; — oidy you won’t numtion it.” 

“ Of course, I won’t.” 

“ Slie told nn‘ tliat Lupox sometimes was obliged to run away from 
her. He gfio^ down to tlio tho.Tiro, and remains there hvo or three days at 
a time. Then she goes to fetch him, and there is no end id n row in the 
house.” 

The fad is, Im drinks,” p-dd (’ladoll. ‘‘ Hy ' Joorgo, T pily a woman 
whose hUrtband djink. -and .such a wt*nnn as tint, tool” 

“ 'fake care, old tl-lhnv, or yi^udl fmd yourhoK in a Rcr.ipo.” 

“ 1 know wl at I’m at. Lord bless jon, I’m not going to lose my head 
hocaiist 1 SOP a line wojjnn.” 

“ Or your heart either 

“Oh, heart 1 Then’s nothing of that kind of thing nboui me. I 
regard a woman as a picture or a s^tatue. I dare say I diall marry 
Home day, because men do ; hut I’ve no idea of losing myself about a 
woman.” 

“ I’d lose myself ten times over for ” 

“ L. 1).,” Maid Cradcdl. 

“ That I M'ould. Arul yi t I know I hliull never have her. I’m a jolly, 
l.iughliif!; ‘ort of fellow; and )ot, do you know, Caudle, when that girl 
manies, it Avill he all U[) with me. It 'will, iiidetd.” 

“ Do you mean that }ou 11 cut youi lliroat?” 

“No; T shan’t do th.u. 1 shan't do anything of that sort; and yet 
it ivill be all up with uu .” 

“ You are going down th^ro iii October ; — why don’t you ask her to 
have you ? ” 

“With ninety pounds a year!” Ills grateful country had twiro 
incn'asod his salary at tlie rate of five pounds each year. “ With ninety 
pounds a year, and twenty allowed me by my motlu^r I” 

“ She could wait, I suppose. 1 should ask her, and no mistake. If 
one is to love a girl, it’s no good one going on in that way.” 

“ It isn’t much good, certainly,” said Johnny Eames. And then they 
reached the door of the Income-tax Office, and each went away to his 
own desk. 

From this little dialogue, it jpaay be imagined that though Mrs. Koper 
was as good as her word, she was not exactly the woman whom 
ISlrs. Fames would have wished to select ns a protecting angel for her son. 
)Jut the truth I take to be this, that protecting angels for widow's’ sons, at 
fort 3 '-eight pounds a year, paid qnartcily, are not to be found very readily 
in London. !Mra. Roper was not worse than others of her clats. bhe 
would much have preferred lodgers ’\vho were respectable to those who 
were not so, — if she could only have found respectable lodgers as she 
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wanted them. Mr. and Mrs. Liipex hardly came under that denomi- 
nation j and when she gave them up her big front djedroom at a hundred 
a year, slic know she was doing wrong. And she was troubled, too, about 
her own daughter Ameli.a, who was already over thirty, years of age. 
Amelia w^as a very clever young woman, who had been, if the truth 
must be told, first young lady at a millinery establishment in Man- 
chester. Mrs. Roper knew tliat Mrs. Eames and Mrs. Cradell would 
not wish tljoir sons to associate with her daughter. But what could slie 
do ? She could not refuse the shelter of her own house to her own child, 
and yet her heart misgave her when she saw Amelia flirting with young 
Eames. 

“ I wish, Amelia, you wouldn’t have so much to say to that young 
man.” 

Laws, mother.” 

So I do. If you go on like that, you’ll put me out of both my 
lodgers.” 

“ Go on like what, mother ? If a gentleman speaks to me, I suppose 
I’m to answer him ? I know how to behavo myseir, I believe.” And 
then she gave her head a los'^. Whereupon her mother was silent; for 
her mother wa.s afraid of her. 


CHAPTER V, 

About L. D. 

Apollo Ci.osdte left London for AUington on the 3Xst of August, intend- 
ing to ^tay there four weeks, with the declared intention of recruiting 
his strength by an absence of two months from official cares, and with 
no fixed purpose as to his destiny for theIa.stof those two month'-. Ofleis 
of hospitality had been made to him by the dozen. Lady Hartletop’s 
doors, in Shropsliirc, were open to him, if he chose to enter them. He had 
been invited by the Countess de Courcy to join her suite at Coiircy 
Castle. His special friend Montgomerie Dobbs had a place in Scotland, and 
then there was a yachting party by which ho was much wanted. But 
Mr. Crosbie had as yet knocked himSelf down to none bf these biddings, 
having before him when he left London no other fixed engagement than 
that which took him to AUington. On the first of October we shall also 
find ourselves at AUington in company T|ith Johnny Eames; and Apollo 
Crosbie will still be there, — by no means to the comfort of our friend 
from the Income-tax Office. 

Johnny Eames cannot be caUed unlucky in that matter of his annual 
holiday, seeing that he was allowed to leave London in October, a month 
during which few chose to own that they remain in town. For myself, I 
always regard May as the best month for holiday-making ; but then no 
Londoner cares to be absent in May. Young Eames, though he lived in 
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Burton Cfoscent and had aa yet no connection with the Weat End, had 
already learned hla leaaon in this respect. “ Those fellows ’ in the big 
room •\vaiit in*e to take May,” he had said to his friend Cradcll. “ They 
must think I'm uncommon green." 

“ It’s too bad," said Cradcll. “ A man shouldn't be asked to take his 
lca\e in May. I never did, and what'a more, 1 nev(‘r will. I’d gb to the 
lioard first.” 

Eamts had esenped this evil without going to the Board, and had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for himself for his own holiday that month of October, 
wliicli, of all months, is perhaps the most highly esteemed for holiday 
purposes. “I f^hail go doun by the mail-train to-morrow night/’ lie said 
to Amelia llopor, on the cv<M\ing bcfoio bis dep.iilnrc. At that moment 
be was sitting alone with Amelia in Mrs. Eoper’s back drawing-i-oom. 
In the front room (’radill was talking to Mrs. Lupex ; but as Miss 
Spruce w is with them, it may be presumed that Mr. Liipex need have 
liad no cause for jealousy. 

“ Vos,” said Amelia; I know how great is your haste to get down 
to that iiuscinating spot. I could not expect that you would lose one 
single hour in liurrying away from Burton Crescent." 

Amelia Koper was a tall, wtU-grown young woman, with dark hair 
and dark c) <‘s ; — not handsome, for her nose was thick, and the lower part 
oi'lier face was heavy, hut yet not without some feminine attractions. 
Her eyes w'cre hriglit; but then, also, they were iniscliicv cius. She could 
bilk fluently enough ; but then, also, she could scold. She could assume 
sometimes tlu' plumage of a dove ; but then again slic could occasionally 
rufllo her feathers like an angry kite. I am quite prepared to acknow- 
ledge that John Eanies should have kej)t himself clear of Amelia Koper ; 
but then young men so frequently do those things which they should 
not do ! 

“After twelve montlia up here in London one is glad to get away to 
on('’s own friends," said Johnny. 

“ Your own friends, Mr. Eames I Wliat sort of friends ? Do you 
suppose I don't know ? " 

“Well, no. I don’t think you do know.” 

“L. D. J” said Amelia, showing that Lily had been spoken of among 
people who should never have been allowed to hear her name. But 
perhaps, after all, no more than those two initials were known in Burton 
Crescent. From the tone wliich was now used in naming them, it was 
sufficiently manifest that Amelia considered herself to be wronged by their 
veiy existence. 

“ L. S. D.," said Johnny, attempting the lino of a witty, gay young 
Bpendthrift. “ That’s my love ; pounds, sliiJlings, and pence ; and a very 
coy mistress she is." 

“ Nonsense, sir. Don’t talk to me in that way. As if I didn’t know 
where your heart was. What right had you to speak to me if you had 
an L. D. down in the country ? " 
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It hLouIJ be bore declared on behalf of poor John Eamos that he liad 
not ever Bpf)ken to Amelia — he had not spoken to her in any such 
phrase as her words Bet*mcd to imply. But tlien he had written to lipr a 
liit.'d nf)(c of wliicli we will s])eak further before long, and that perhaps was 
quite as had, — or worse. 

“ JIa, ha, ha I ” laughed Johnny. But the laugh was assumed, and not 
a^&ulned with ease. 

“ Yes, sir; it’s a laughing matter to you, 1 dare say. It ia very easy 
fora man to laugh under such circumstances; — that ia to say, if he is per- 
fectly heartless, — if he’.s got a stone inside his bosom insUad of flesh and 
blood. Some men arc made of stone, I know, and arc troubled with no 
feelings.’' 

“ AVliat is it you ivant me fo say? Y'ou pr<l(‘nd to know all about it, 
and it wouldn’t be civil in me to contradict you.” 

“ What is it I -want ? You know very w'ell what I want ; or rather, I 
don't want anything. What is it to me ? it is nothing to me about 
L. P. Y^ou ('an go down to Allington and do what you like lor me. Only 
1 Iwue sneh W'a^'S.” 

“ Wli.it ways, Amelia V” 

“ What ivaj s ! Mow, l<i<»k here, Johnii}' ; I’m not going to make a fool of 
myscll'lbr any man. When I came home here three nn iiths ago — and 
1 wish I never had ; ” — she paused here a moment, waiting for a ivord of 
tenderness; but us the word of tenderness did not come, she w^ent on — 
“but when I did enino home, 1 didn’t think there ■was a man in all 
London eotild make me ear<‘ for him, — that I didn't. And now you're 
poing away, -wdlhout .so much as hardly saying a word to me.” And then 
hlie lo'diiglit out her haiidkereliief. 

“ What am 1 to say, when you keep on scolding me all the time ? ” 

“ Scolding you ! — -And me too ! No, Johnny, I ain’t suoJfbng you, 
and don’t im-an to. If it’s to be all over between us, Bay tlie ard, and 
ril take myself away out of the house liefore you come back again. I’ve 
had no steref.s from y(ai. 1 can go hack to my husinoss in Manchester, 
though it is beneath my birth, and not what I’ve been used to. If L. I), 
is more to you than I am, I won’t stand in your way. Only say the 
■w'ord.” 

L. I), was more to him than Amelia Ilopcr, — ten times more to him. 
L. D. would have been everything to liiin, and Amelia Koper was worse 
than nothing. He felt all this at the moment, and struggled hard to 
collect an amount of courage that would make him free. 

“Say the word,” said she, rising on her feet before him, “and all 
between yf)u and me shall be over. 1 have got your promise, hut I’d 
seorn to take advantage. If Amelia hasn’t got your heart, she’d despise 
to take your hand. Only I must have an answer.” 

It would seem that an easy "way of escape was olTcrod to him ; but 
the lady probably knew that the way as offered by her was not easy to 
such an one as John Eamea. 
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** Amelin,’' lie eniil, still keeping his scat. 

“Well, Mir’ 

“ Y(ui know 1 love y<m." 

“ And ahont L. I). ? ” 

“ If you cliMon- lo l)(li«‘ve nil the nonsense thnl Crndell puts into your 
liead, 1 can't hel]) it. If you like to make youiself jealouM about two 
letters, it i^n't my f.mll.” 

“ And }ou ]o\o im ” said she. 

“Of course 1 nve you.” d.ud Uun, upon benring these W'ords, 
Amelia thn‘W hcrNolf inlo hirf arni^*. 

As the foldin'? doors be twei n tn** two rooms were not closed, jind tis 
j\l c •. Spj uee AMIS sit tiiiLT in lur <a•^y chair imim'di.ilely (*ppt>'.It(! to them, 
it probable that she saw Asdiat pa'-M'd. ]>iit Miss Sja'in e was a 
taeitiiiii old lad), nut ea>-l’\ .•\clt<‘d to any show of surjivi'^e or admira- 
tion ; aol as she liad liv- d A\ith iVIi Kopev for the last twelve years, slio 
was prnlnbiy am 11 ac((uainti (1 amUi lur (langhtor's Avays. 

“You'll bo true lo me?” said Amelia, during the moment of that 
(iidn.ice: — “ true to me for cv(‘i ? ” 

“(di, )cs; that’s a malt* r <*f course,” said Johnny Eames. And 
tlicn sh(' Uherated him ; and the tAvo strolU-d into the front sitting- 
i(«om. 

“ 1 declare, Mr. Kann'M'* taid Mrs. TiUjuv, “I’m glad you’ve come. 
Here's ]\lr. Gi.ulell does .way such queer thmirs.” 

“ (,)iieer things 1 ” said ChadeJl. “ Noav, Miss S]u*uce, I appeal to you 
— Have 1 said aii) qiK’cr things?'’ 

“ If you tlid, sir, 1 didn't notice them,” said Miss Si»ruce. 

“ 1 notieed them, tlion, said IMis. Lupex. “An unmarried man like 
l\Ir. Cradell has no business to know Avhelhcr a marriiMl lady Avesira a cap 
or her own liair, — has he, iMr. Karnes 7 ” 

“ 1 don’t think I ever know,” said Johnny, not intending any sarcasm 
on IMrs. Lu])ex. 

“ 1 dare say not, sir,” said the l.idy. “ Wc all knowAvherc your atten- 
tion is riA'cled. Jf jmu A^el’e to AA'car a caj), my dear, Bomebody would 
s(‘e the ditroicncc very soon, — Avoiildu’t they. Miss Spiuee? ” 

“ I dare say tlu’y Avould,” said Mias Sjnmee 

“ 11 1 could look as nice in a cap as you do, Mrs. Lupex, I’d wear one 
1(i-morrow,” said Amelia, wlio did not Avish to quarrel A\ith the married 
lady at the present moment. There were occasions, however, on which 
Mrs. liUpex and Miss Koper were by no moans bo gracious to each 
othf'". 

“ Docs Lupex like caps ? ” asked Cradell. 

“ If 1 wore a plumed helmet on my head, it’s my belief he wouldn’t 
krioAV the difTcreiice ; nor yet if I had got no head at all. That’s what 
comes of getting married. If you’ll take my advice, Miss Itoper, you’ll 
stay as you arc ; oven tlujugh somebody should break his heart about it. 
Wouldn't you, !Mis8 Spruce? ” 
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Oh, aa for mo, I’m an old woman, you know,” said Mias Spruce, 
which was cortaiiily true. 

1 don’t Hce wliat finy woman gets by marrying,” continued Mrs. Lupex. 
“ But a man gaina ever}' thing. He don’t know how to live, unless he’s 
got a W(»man to help him." 

“ But is love to go for nothing? ” said Cradell. 

“ Oh, love 1 I don’t believe in love. I suppose I thought I loved once, 
hut ^\lKit did it come to after all ? Now, there’s Mr. Eames, — we all know 
he’s in love.” 

“ It comes natural to me, Mrs. Lupex. I was born so,” said Johnny. 

“And there’s Miss lioper; — one never ought to speak free about a 
lady, hut perhaps she’s in love too.” 

“ Speak for yourself, Mrs. Lupex,” said Amelia. 

“ There’s no harm in saying that, is there ? I’m sure, if you ain’t, 
you’re very hard-hearted ; for if ever there was a true lover, I believe 
you’ve got one of your own. My I — if there’s not Lupex’s step on the 
si air ! Wliat can bring him home at this hour ? If he’s been drinking, 
h(>’ll come honu* as cross as anything.” Then Mr. Lupex entered the 
room, ajid the pleasantness of the parly was dostroy(‘d. 

It may be said that neither Mrs. Cradell nor Mrs. Lames would have 
placed their sons in Burton Crescent if they had known the dangers into 
which the young men would fill. Each, it must be acknowledged, was 
imprudent ; hut each cicai-ly saw the imprudence of the other. Not a 
week before this Cradell had seriously warned his friend against the arts 
of Miss Iloper. “ By George, Johnny, you’ll get yourself entangled with 
that girl.” 

“ One always lias to go through that sort of thing,” said Jolmny. 

“ Yes ; hut those who go through too much of it never get out 
again. "Where would you be if she got a written promise of marriage 
from you ? " 

Poor Johnny did not answer this immediately, for in very truth Amelia 
Koper liad such a document in her possession. 

“ Where should I be ? ” said he. “ Among the breaches of promise, 
I suppose.” 

“ Either that, or else among the victims of matrimony. My belief of 
you is, that if you gave sueh a promise, you’d carry it out." 

“ Perhaps 1 should,” said Johnny ; “ but I don’t know. It’s a matter 
of doubt what a man ought to do in such a case.” 

“ But there’s been nothing of that kind yet ? " 

“ Oh, dear, no ! " 

“If I was you, Johnny, I’d keep away from her. It’s very good fun, 
of course, that sort of thing ; but it is so uncommon dangerous 1 Where 
would you be now with such a girl as that for your wife ? ” 

Such had been the caution given by Cradell to his friend. And now, 
just as he was starting for AlUngton, Eames returned the compliment. 
They had gone together to the Great Western station at Paddington, and 
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Johnny tendered his advice as they were walking together up and down 
the platrorni. 

“ I say, Caudle, old boy, you’ll find yoiii self in trouble with that 
Mrs. Lupox, if you don't take care of yourself.” 

“ But I shall take wire of myself. There’s nothing so safe as a little 
nonsense i\ith a married woman. Of Ci'Uise, it means nothing, you 
know, between Iw-r and me.” 

“1 don’t supjiose it does mean anything. But slie’s always talking 
about Lnpex bcin:j jealous; and if he wms to cut up rough, you wouldn’t 
find it pleasant.” 

Ciadell, however, seemed to think that time was no danger. ITis 
little affair willi Airs. Lnj.i x was quiU* platonic and safe. As for doing 
any real harm, Ins piinei])les, as he assuied his Iriend, Aveie too high. 
Mrs. l.uiiox Avas a Asomaii of talent, whom no one seemed to undeistand, 
and, tin refore, he had taken some plcamre in studying her character. It 
was ineiely a .study of ch naet<'r, and nothing more. Then the fri( nd» 
part('d, and Eames Avas caiiii'd away by the night mail-train dowm to 
Guest wick. 

I1('W his mother was up to receive him at four o’clock in the morning, 
hoAV her maternal lieart w^as rc’oiced at seeing the improvement in his 
gait, and the manliiu'ss of appearance imparted to him by his whiskers I 
need not dweribe at length. Alany of the attributes of a hobbledehoy 
bad fallen fioni him, and even Lily Dale might now probably acknowledge 
that he was no longer a bov. All which might be regarded as good, if 
only in putting off cliildisli things he had taken up things which were 
bettrr than childish. 

On the Aery first day ut his arrival he made hisAvay ovei to Alllngton. 
He did not walk on this occasion as lie laid used to do in the old happy 
days. He bad an idea that it might not be Avcll for him to go into 
Mrs. Dale’s JraAving-room with the dust of the load on his boots, and the 
heat of the day on his brow. So he borrowed a horse and rode over, 
taking some pride in a pair of spurs Avhich he had bought in Piccadilly, 
and ill his kid gloves, Avliich were biouglit out new for the occasion. 
Alas, alas ! 1 fear that those tAvo years in London have not improved 
John Eames ; and yet I liave to acknowledge that John Eanics is one of 
the heroes of my story. 

On cntciiiig Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room he found Mrs. Dale and her 
eldest daiiglitor. Lily at the moment was not tliere, and as he shook 
hands with the other two, of course, he asked for her. 

“ She is only in the garden,” said Bell. “ She will be here directly.” 

“ She has walked across to the Great House with Mr. Crosbic,” said 
Mrs. Dale ; “ but she is not going to remain. She will be so glad Ao see 
you, John 1 Wc all expected you to-day.” 

“Did you?” said Johnny, whoso heart had been plunged into cold 
water at the mention of Mr. Crosbie’s name. He had been thinking of 
Lilian Dale ever since his friend bad leil him on the railway platform ; 
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aiid, T Lc^ to assure all ladies who may read my tale, the truth of his 
love for Lily Ijad moiilt(*d no feather throurrh that unholy liaison between 
him and IMi^s Jloper. I fear that 1 shall be disbelieved in this; but it 
■was sri. llirt licart was and ever had been true to Lilian, althouj^h he 
had alknved himself to be talked into declarations of afTection by such a 
(•icaliire as Amelia Koper. He had been thiiikiii/r of his meetiiif^ with 
1/ily all the ni;rht niid throuirhout the morninff, and now he heard that 
she nas walkin]ii^ alone about the gardens with a stranpje pfiithanan. 
ddiat ]\Ir. (h’osbie was very prand and very fashionable he had heard, but 
he knew no nioT'(‘ of him. AVhy should Mr. Croshie he allowed to walk 
witli July J)al(*? And why should Mrs. Dale mention the cii curastance 
as though it W('re (juito a thing of course? Such mystery as there A^as 
ui this was solved very (piickly. 

“ Tm Mire Lily won’t object to my telling such a dear friend as you 
what has ha]i])en(d,” said lAfis. Dale. “ She is engaged to be married to 
Mr. Orosbie.” 

The water into which Johnny’s heart had bc-m j>hin!rcd now closed 
ov('r his liea<l aiid left him speechless. Lily Dale was engaged to be 
inan-i(‘d to Mr. (Vosbie 1 He knew that ho should haA o sjioken nhi'n lie 
lieard the tidings. He knew that the moments of silence as they passod 
by told his secret to the two women before him, — that secret which it 
wouhl now beliove him to conceal from all the world. Hut yet he could 
not speak. 

“ Wo arc all very well pleased at the match,” said Mrs. Dale, wishing 
to spare him. 

“Nothing ean be nicer than Mr. Crosbie,” .said Bell. “We have 
often talked about you, and h(‘ will be so linppy to know you.” 

“ lie won’t know much about me,” said Johimy ; and even in speaking' 
tlu'se few senseless words — words which he uttered because it w is neces- 
biiry that he should say eoincthiiig — the tone of his voice 1 3 altered. 
Ho would hnv(* given the world to have been jnaster of hiinseli at this 
moment, but he it It that lie was utterly vamiuishi d. 

“ Tliere is Lilv eoming across the lawn,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ Then I’d better go,” said Eames. “ Don’t say anything about it ; 
pray don’t.” And then, without waiting for another word, he escaped 
out of the drawing-room. 


ClTArTER YI. 

Beautiful Days. 

« 

T AM well aware that I have not as yet given any dcscrijition of Bell and 
Lilian Dale, and equally well aware that the longer the doing so is post- 
poned the gri>ater the difficulty becomes. I wish it could be understood 
without any description that they were two pretty, fair-haired girls, of 
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wliom Loll tlu* tallost and tlie prettiest, wlierca*' Lily was almost as 
jin ti}’^ as lior sister, and ].erl.a])s was moro ractivp. 

Tl.cy VTO Ihir-luiirod jjfirls, very like each other, of whom I have 
ht.‘ll>ie my inimrs ('Y(* a di^tinet ])ortiait, which I fear I shall net be able 
t< (Iriw in any si!<-h niiiiinrr as will make it di.Onict to oth'-rs. They 
wi ! e sonieihiii'/ h-'low llw ii-ual height, 1 ''iiipf slight nii'l sh'iah'r ill all 
(heir ])r( porl i<m-^. Lilv "va^ the ‘'Imrler of the two, but the (liHerence 
«■ < liidii’L’ lh.<" jl WM l irily u-menil )ered unless llie two Avert' 
t('^(|hn’. Aiiil vli-n I s'lul th ii lb 1 A’las the pH'tlier, I should, perha}'s, 
hi\'' sjM k('n I'lie-i' justly li.id I s,iu|>ly *|i"I.i.i‘d llirit her ii atures w<‘i'0 
more n,\ula’' lliin Ian- si^ti r . 'I'he two eiils a* ('H* v» ry lair, so that llic 
s->l1 tint of rulo'ir \,heh I'li Aed the whil.,- of tin ir i ' mjilexioii was 
i.<bei acknowlid -'d than diiHiKlh s<.(i.. \< there, tilling its own 

td( ol lu.'ihh, f<- Its al/^enie aaoiiIiI li.ive lidd j tale of p’s -ent or coming 
si hn ; and jd nolu.dy ei uld eAi r taik ahoiil thi‘ colour in their eheeks. 
The li.dr of the t W’O gills A.i' •'O alike in hue and tevture, tlmt no oiio, 
not I A ( n tlieir molher, cord 1 ^ ia ih it there Ava'i a dilferencc. Jt was' not 
tkix- n h'lir, and y-'t it was 'Very light. Nor did it !i])preacli to auburn; 
and A<i iheie ran ihve'igb i( a gMlden tint that irave it a distiiiet liriglit- 
iK'Ss ol il own. lint with l>e'l it was nion' jdenlilnl than with Lily, and 
tbereli le Lily Avoiild always talk ol licr own scanty locks, and tell hoAV 
b<''aAitil;d were those ! haerimi to her sister. Ne\ erthelcss Lily’s head 
ua> ipiih* as lovely a-, iier sistei’s; for its Ibnn Avas jierfect, and the simple 
lir.iids in Avhicli they btlli Avore their hair did not rcfpiire any great 
C“.ul'i I', ne’e in ([uantily. 'riieir e}es Avere brightly l)lue; but Hell’s were 
lone:, and .'<oft, and tender, olteii hardly daring to raise themsidves to your 
f :ce; aaIuU* thi'so of laiy AA'cre romnler, but brighter, and seldoni kept by 
any AA’ant of courage ffein tixin"- themselves Avherc they pleased. And 
Lilv's fice Avas jierliap-, Ic-,', o\al m its form— loss ])erfectly oval — than her 
si'ier’'-’, 'The shnjie of the lerchead Avas, I think, the Kime, but Avilh Hell 
i1k‘ chin Av,is something more j-hnider and delicate. Hut Hell’s chin was 
unmarked, Avheroas on lier sisler’.s there aaus a dimple, Avliich arnjily coni- 
jKMisrited tor any other delieiency in its beauty. Hell’s teeth Averc, more 
eAr*n than her sist' r'.s; hut tlimi she slioAVi'd her teeth more fre(piently. 
Ill r li 2 >s Avere thinner, and, as 1 cannot but think, h’s.s expressive. Her 
nosi’ Avas decidedly more regular in its beauty, for Lily’s nose was Bomc- 
what broader than it should have been. It may, iherelbrc, be understood 
that Bel) would be con.sidered the beauty by the family. 

Ibit there was, pei'haj)s, moro in the general impression made by these 
p.rls, and in the whole lone of their appearance, than in the absolute 
lovdinesa of their Matures or the grace of their ligures. There was about 
them a dignity of diinieauour devoid of all KtiffneHs or pride, and a maidenly 
modesty Avhicli gave itself no airs. In them was always apparent that 
sense of security Avhich women should leceivo IVom an unconscious 
dependence on their oAvn mingled purity and -.veaknoss. These tAvo girls 
were never afraid of men, — ^never looked as tliongli they were so afraid, 
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And I may say that they had little cause for that kind of fear to which I 
allude. It might be the lot of either of them to be ill-used by a man, 
but it was baldly possible that either of them should ever be insulted by 
one. Lily, as may, perhaps, have been already seen, could be liill of 
play, but in her play she never so carried herself that any one could 
forgot what was due to her. 

And now Lily Dale was engaged to be married, and the days of her 
playfulness were over. It soiiiida sad, this sentence against her, hut I 
tear that it must be regaided as true. And wlieii I think that it is true, — 
when I see that the sportiveness and kitten-like gambols of girlliood 
should bo over, and generally are over, when a girl has given her troth, it 
becomes a matter of regret to me that the feminine world sliould be in 
such a hurry after matiimony. I have, however, no remedy to offer for 
the evil; and, indeed, am av\are that the evil, if there be an evil, is not 
well cxjiressed in the words I have used. The hurry is not for matrimony, 
but for love. Tlien, the love once attained, matiimony seizes it for its 
own, and tlie evil is accomplished. 

And Lily Dale was engaged to be married to Adtdplms Crosl)ic, — to 
Apollo Crosbie, as she still called him, confidin'/ her Jitfle joke to liis own 
ears. And to her he was an Apollo, ns a man who is loved should be to 
the girl who loves him. He was handsome, graceful, clover, eclf-confid<'nt, 
and always che(‘rful when she asked him to be cheerful. But he had 
also his more serious momenis, and could talk to her of serious matters, 
lie would read to her, and explain to her things which had hitherto been 
too hard for her young intelligence. Ilis voice, too, was pleasant, and 
W'ell under command. It could be pathetic if pathos were recpiired, or 
ring with laughter as merry as her own. Was not such a man fit to bo 
an Apollo to such a girl, when once the girl had acknowledged to heiself 
that she loved him ? 

She had acknowledged it to herself, and had acknowledged it to him,— 
as the reader wdll perhaps say without much delay. But the courtship 
had so been cairied on that no delay had been needed. All the world 
had smiled upon it. When Mr, Crosbie had first come among them at 
Allington, as Bernard’s gucbt, during those few days of his early visit, it 
had seemed as though Bell had been chiefly noticed by him. And Bell 
in her owni quiet way had accepted his admiration, saying nothing of it 
and thinking but very little. Lily was heart-free at the time, and had 
ever been so. No first shadow from Love’s wing had as yet been thrown 
across the pure tablets of her bosom. With Bell it was not so, — not so 
in absolute strictness. Bell’s story, too, must be told, but not on this 
page. But before Crosbie had come among them, it was a thing fi.xed in 
her mind that such love as she bad felt must be overcome and anmliilatcd. 
We may say that it had been overcome and annihilated, and that she 
would have sinned in no way had she listened to vows from this now 
Apollo. It is almost sad to think that such a man might have had the 
love of either of such girls, but 1 fear that I must acknowledge that it 
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was so. Apollo, in the plenitude of his power, soon changed his mind ; 
and before the end of his first visit, had transferred the distant homage 
which he was then paying from the elder to the younger sister. He 
afterwards returned, as the squire’s guest, for a longer sojourn among 
them, and at tlie end of the first month had already been accepted as 
Lily’s future husband. 

It was beautiful to see how Bell changed in her mood towards 
Crosbic and towards her sister as soon as she perceived how the affair was 
going. She was not long in perceiving it, having caught the first glimpses 
of the idea on that evening when they both dined at tlie Great House, 
leaving their mother alone to eat or to neglect the [)ease. For some six or 
seven weeks Crosbio had been gone, and during that time Tiell had been 
much more open in speaking of him than her sister. She had been 
present when Crosl)io had bid them good-by, and had listened to his 
e^lgcrnc^='^> as he declared to Lily that he should soon be back again at 
Allington. Lily had taken tliis very quietly, as though it had iKit belonged 
at all to berself; but Bell had seen something of the truth, and, believing 
in Crosbie as an earnest, honest man, had spoken kind words of him, 
fosteiing finy little aptitude for love which might already liave formed 
itself ill Lily’s bosom. 

“But he is such an Apollo, you know,” Lily had said. 

“ He is a gentleman; 1 can see that.” 

“ Oh, yes ; a man can’t be an Apollo unless he’s a gentleman.” 

“ And he’s very clover.” 

“ I siqipose he is clover.” There was nothing more said about Ills 
being a mere clerk. Indeed, Lily had changed her mind on that bubject. 
Johnny Eanies was a mere clerk; whereas Crosbie, if he was to be called 
a clerk at all, w^as a clerk of some very special denomination. There 
may be a great difference betAveen one clerk and another 1 A Clerk of 
the Council and a parish clerk are very different persons. Lily had got 
Borne such idea as this into her head as she attempted in her own 
mind to rescue Mr. Crosbic from the lower orders of the Govcriirnerit 
service. 

“ 1 wish he were not coming,” Mrs. Dale had said to her eldest 
daughter. 

“ I think you are wrong, mamma.” 

“ But if bhe fehould become fond of him, and then ” 

“ Lily will never become really fond of any man till he shall have 
given her proper reason. And if he admires her, why sliould they not 
conic together?” 

“ But slie is so young, Bell.” 

“ She is nineteen ; and if they were engaged, perhaps, they might 
wait for a year or so. But it’s no good talking in that way, mamma. If 
you were to tell Lily not to give him encouragement, she would not speak 
to him.” 

“ I should not think of interfering,” 
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“ No, mamma ; and therefore it must take its course. For myself, I 
like IVIr. Crosbic very much.” 

“ So do I, my dear.” 

“ And fio does my undo. ] wouldn’t have Lily take a lover of my 
unde’s dioosing.” 

“ I sboiiM hope not ” 

“ Blit it must be ennsidered a good thing if she happens to choose one 
of his liking.” 

In this way the matter had been talked over between the mother and 
her elder dauphter. Then Mr. Crosbie had come ; and before the end 
of the first month his declared admiration for Lily had proved llio 
corroctnesM of lur sister’s foresight. And during that short cimrlship ;ill 
liad gone well uitli the lovers. The squire from the first had (h'claicd 
himself satisfied with the match, informing IMrs. Dale, in his cold 
manner, that IMr. Crosbie was a gontlcman with an income suffieient for 
matrimony. 

“ It would be dose enough in London,” Mis. Dale had said. 

“He has more than my brother had when he married,” said the 
squire. 

“ If he will only make lior as happy as your brother made me, — while 
it lastc'd ! ” said Mrs. Dale, as she turned away her face to conceal a tear 
that was coming. And then there was nothing more said about it 
between the '’fpiirc and his sistcr'in-Law. The squire spoke no word as 
to assistance in money matters, — did not even suggest that he w'onld 
lend a hand to the young people at starting, as an nndc in siidi a position 
might surely have done. It may well be conceived that Mrs. Dale horself 
said nothing on the subject. And, indeed, it may be conceived, also, that 
the scpiire, let his intentions be wliat they might, would not divulge tluin 
to Mis. Dale. This was iincorafortahlc, but the position was one that was 
well understood between them. 

Bernard Dale was still at Allington, .and had remained there through 
the peia'od of Oiosbic’s absence. Whatever words Mrs. Dale might choose 
to speak on the matter would probably be spoken to him; but, then, 
Bernard could be quite as close as his uncle. AVlien Croshie returned, he 
and Bernard had, of course, lived much together; and, as Avas natural, 
there came to be close discussion lx tween them as to the two girls, when. 
Crosbie allowed it to be understood that his liking for Lily was becoming 
strong. 

“ You know, I suppose, that my uncle wishes me to marry the elder 
one,” Bernard had s.aid. 

“ I have guessed as much.” 

“ And I suppose the match will come off. She’s a pretty girl, and as 
good as gold.” 

“ Yes, she is.” 

“I don’t pretend to be very much in love with her. It’s not my 
way, you know. But, some of these days, I shall ask her to have me, 
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and I Kuppoae it’ll all po right. The governor has distinctly promised to 
allow me f'ight hundred a year off the estate, and to take us in for three 
nioiilhs every year if we wish it. I told liim simply tliat I couldn’t do it 
for le<<s, and ho agreed with me.” 

“ You and he got on very a\o11 together.” 

“ Oh, yes 1 'J here’s never been any f-d-lal between U3 about love, 
and duty, and all that. 1 think w'o understand eaeh other, and that’s 
•‘Ver\ tliiiir. lie knows the condoi t of standing well with the heir, and 
1 know the rojnlhrt of standij)g tvell with the owmer.” Jt must be 
.'uliiiitted, 1 think, that lhri( was a great de:d of sound, common sense 
ab(iut liernard Dale. 

“ AVliat wn’ll h ‘ do /('!■ ihe yonngrr s-isler? ’’ join'd Crf)sbie ; and, as 
lie lido d the iin]>oit:niC cpnstion, a doso observer might have }>oreeived 
that th.evo v ;is some sli'dit treiiii i in his voice, 

“Alt ! that’s more than 1 can tell you. If T were you, 1 slionlJ ask 
him. The governor is a jthiin mini, and likes plain business.” 

‘ I Ml]. I (..'■■(* 30U eouldii’t a-.k him ? ” 

“ No; I don't think 1 could. It is my belief that ho will not let her 
. 0 l.y any nu'ans empty han.h d,” 

“ 11, 1 shonld Rupjio.'C n* I.” 

“ llul r( jm'mber this, CTo.sLie, — I can say nothing to you on which 
you are to depend. Liiy, jdso, is as good as gold; and, as you seem to 
be fi nd of her, I should ask the governor, if I wore you, in so many 
^v'rds, -what he intends to do. 0/‘ course, it’s apain.st niy interest, for 
every shilling he gives Lily will ultimately come out of my pocket. But 
I’m not the man to care Jibout that, as you know.” 

What might be Cro.sbie’s knowledire on this .subject we will not here 
inquire ; but w'c may say that it -virould have mattered very little to him 
out of whoso pocket the money came, so long as it went into his own. 
When he felt quite suie of Lily,— liaving, lu fact, received Lily’s permis- 
sion to ^.pc'ak to her uncle, jiud Lily’s promise th.'it she would herself 
spcidc to her mother, — he did tell the squire what was his intention. 
Tlii', he did in an open, manly way, as though he felt that in asking for 
much he also offered to give much. 

“ 1 have nothing to say against it,” said the squire. 

“ And 1 liave your permission to consider myself as engaged to her ? ’’ 

“If you have hers, and her mother’s. Of course you are aware that 
I have no authority over her.” 

“ She would not marry without your sanction.” 

“ She is very good to Think so much of her uncle,” said the squire ; 
and his -words as he spoke them sounded very cold in Crosbie’s ears. 
After tliat Cro.sbic said nothing about money, having to confess to himself 
that he was afraid to do so. “ And what would be the use ? ” said he to 
himself, wishing to make excuses for what ho felt to be weak in his own 
conduct. “ If he should refuse to give her a shilling I could not go back 
from it uo-w.” And then some ideas ran across his mind as to the injustice 
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to which men are suhjccted in this matter of matrimony. A man has to 
declare himself before it is fitting that he should make any inquiry about 
a lady’s money ; and tlien, when he lias declared himself, any such 
inquiry is unavailing. Which consideration somewhat cooled the ardour 
of his hajqjiness. Lily Dale was very pretty, very nice, very refreshing 
in her innocence, her purity, and her quick intelligence. No amusement 
could be more deliciously amusing than that of making love to Jjily Dale. 
Her way of llattering her lover without any intention of flattery on her 
pait, had put (Vosbie into a seventh heaven. In all his experience he 
had known nothing like it. You may be sure of this,” she had said, — 
“ I shall love you with all my heart and all my strength.” It was very 
nice ; — but Hum what were they to live upon ? Could it be that he, 
Adolphus Crosbie, should settle down on the north side of the New Koad, 
as a married man, with eight hundred a year? If indeed the squire 
would be as good to Lily as he had promised to bo to Bell, then indeed 
things might be made to arrange themselves. 

But there was no such drawdiack on Lily’s happiness. Her ideas 
about money ■were rather vague, but tiny were very lioiiest. She know 
slie had none of her oAvn, but supposed tliat it W’as a husband’s duty to 
find what would be needful. She knew she had none of her oAvn, and 
was therefore aware that she ought not to expect luxuiies in the little 
household that was to be prepared for her. She hoped, for his sake, that 
her uncle might give some assistance, but was quite prepared to prove 
that she could be a good poor man’s wife. In the old colloquies on such 
matters between her and her sister she had always declared that some 
decent income should be considered as indispensable before love could be 
euteitaincd. But eight hundred a year had been considered as doing 
much more than fulfilling this stipulation. Bell had had high-flown 
notions as to the absolute glory of poverty. She had declared that income 
should not be considered at all. If she had loved a man, she would 
allow herself to be engaged to him, even though he had no income. 
Such had been their theories ; and, as regarded money, Lily was quite 
contented with the way in which she had carried out her own. 

In these beautiful days there was nothing to check her happiness. 
Her mother and sister united in telling her that she had done well, — that 
she was happy in her choice, and justified in her love. On that first day, 
when she told her mother all, she had been made exquisitely blissful by 
the way in which her tidings had been received. 

“ Oh 1 mamma, I must tell you something,” she said, coming up to 
her mother’s bedroom, after a long ramble with Mr. Crosbie through those 
Allington fields. 

“ Is it about Mr. Crosbie ? ” 

“ Yes, mamma.” And then the rest had been said through the 
medium of warm embraces and happy tears rather than by w'ords. 

As she sat in her mother's room, hiding her face on her mother’s 
shoulders, Boll had come, and had knelt at her feet. 
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“ Dear Lily,” she had said, “ I am so glad.” And then Lily 
remembered how frhc had, as it were, stolen her lover from her sister, 
and she put her arms round Bell’s neck and kissed her. 

“ 1 knew how it was going to be from tho very first,” said Bell. 
“ Did I not, mamma ? ” 

“ I’m sure I didn’t,” said Lily. “ I never tliought such a thing was 
possible.” 

“ But we did, — mamma and I.” 

“ Did you ? ” said Lily. 

“ Bell told me that it was t<i be so,” said Mrs. Dale. “ But I could hardly 
bring myself at first to thInV that he was good enough fi>r iny darling.” 

“ Oh, mamm v, ! you must not say that. You must llnnk that he is 
good (iioughfor anything.” 

“ 1 will think that lie is very good.” 

“ ^\ lio could be better ? And then, when you remember all that he 
is to give up for my sake! — And what can I do for him in return? 
What have I got to give him ? ” 

Nt'illier YIrs. Dale nor Bell could look at the matter in this light, 
thinking that Lily gave quite as much as she received. But they liolh 
declared that Crosbie was ijcrfect, knowing that by such assurances only 
could they now administer to Lily’s happiness ; and Inly, between them) 
was made porlect in her happiness, receiving all manner of encouragement 
in her love, and being nourished in her passion by the sympathy and 
apjiroval of her mother and sister. 

And then had come that vi''it from Johnny Eames. As the poor fellow 
marched out of the loom, "iving them no time to say farewell, Mrs Dale 
and Bell looked at each other sadly; but they were unable to concoct any 
arrangement, for Lily had run across the lawn, and was already on the 
ground before the window. 

“ As soon as wc got to the end of the shrubbery there were uncle 
rhristopher and Bernard close to us; so I told Adolphus he might go on 
by himself.” 

“ And who do you think has been here? ” said Bell. But IMrs. Dale 
said nothing. Had lime been given to her to use her own judgment, 
nothing should have been said at that moment as to Johnny’s visit. 

“ Has anybody been here since I went ? Whoever it was didn’t stay 
very long.” 

“Poor Johnny Eames,” said Bell. Then the colour came up into 
Lily’s face, and she bethought herself in a moment that the old friend of 
her young days had loved her, that he, too, had had hopes as to his love, 
and that now he had heard tidings which would put an end to such hopes. 
She understood it all in a moment, but understood also that it was neces- 
sary that she should conceal such understanding. 

“ Dear Johnny 1 ” she said. “ Why did he not wait for me ? ” 

“ We told him you were out,” said Mrs. Dale. “ He will be here 
again before long, no doubt.” 
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And he knows ? ” 

“ Yes; I thought you would not object to my telling him.” 

“ No, mamma; of course not. And he has gone buck to Gucstwiek?” 

There was no answer given to this question, nor were there any further 
words then spoken about Johnny Eames. Each of these women understood 
exactly how the matter Bto()d, and each know that the others understood 
it. Tlie young man was loved by them all, but not loved with that sort 
of admiring affection which had been accorded to Mr. Crosbic. Johnny 
Eames could not have been accepted as a suitor by their pet. Mrs. Dale 
and Bell both felt that. And yet they loved him for his love, and for 
that distant, modest respect which had restrained him from any speech 
regarding it. I*oor Johnny 1 But he was young, — hardly as yet out of 
his hobblcdehoyhood, — and he would easily recover this blow, remem- 
bering, and perhaps feeling to his advantage, some slight toucli of its 
passing romance. It is thus women think of men who love young and 
love in vain. 

But Johnny Eames liimself, as lie rode back to Guestwiek, forgetful 
of his spurs, and with liis gloves stulhd into his pocket, thought of tli'^ 
matter very dilfcrently. He liad nover promised iv) liiiiiscdf any success 
as to hia passion for Lily, and liad, indeed, always acknowh'dged that he 
could have no hope ; but now, that she w^as actually promised to another 
man, and as good as married, he was not the less broken-hearted because 
his former hopes lind not been high. lie had never dared to speak to Lily 
of his love, but he was conscious that she knew it, and he did not now 
dare to stand before her as one convicted of having loved in vain. And 
then, as he rode back, he thought also of his other love, not with many 
of those pleasant thoughts which Lotharios and Don Jnans may be 
presumed to enjoy when they contemplate their successes. “ I suj)poso 1 
shall marry her, and there’ll be an end of me,” he said to hiniself, as he 
remembered a short note which he had once wiitien to her in ' madness. 
There had been u little supper at Mrs. Iioi)ei’s, and Mrs. Lupex and 
Amelia bad made the punch. After su])per, he had bet'ii by sonic accident 
alone with Amelia in the dining-parlour ; and wlien, wanned by the 
generous god, he had declared his passion, she had shaken her head 
mournfully, and had fled from him to some upper region, absolutely 
lefusing his proffered embrace. But on the same night, before his luad 
had found its jiillow, a note liad come to him, half repentant, half afi'ec- 
tionate, half repellent, — “ L', indeed, he would swear to her that his love 

was honest and manly, then, indeed, she might even yet, see him 

through the chink of the doorw'ay with the purport of telling him 
that he was forgiven.” Whereupon, a perfidious pencil being near to 
Ills hand, he had written the requisite words. “ hly only object in 
life is to call you my own for ever.” Amelia had her misgivings whether 
Bueli a promise, in order that it might be used as legal evidence, should 
not have been written in ink. It was a painful doubt; but never- 
theless slie was as good as her word, and saw him through the chink, 
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foi-giving him for his impetuosity in the parlour with, perhaps, more 
clemency than a mere pai-don required. “ By George I how well she 
looked with her hair all loose,” he said to himself, as he at last regained 
his pillow, still warm with the generous god. But now, as he thought 
of that night, returning on his road from Allington to Guestwick, those 
loose, floating locks were rememben'd by him with no strong feeling as 
to their charms. And he thought also of Lily Dale, as she W'as when he 
had said farewell to her on that day before he first went up to London. 

1 shall care more about seeing you than anybody,” he had said; and he 
had often thought of the words since, wondering whether she had uuder- 
slootl them as meaning more lhaii an assurance of ordinary friendship. 
And he remembered well the dress she had then worn. It was an old 
brown merino, which he had known before, and which, in truth, had 
nollnng in it to recommend it specially to a lover’s notice. “Horrid 
old tiling!” had been Tah's own verdict respecting the frock, even 
before tliat day. But she had hallowed it in his eyes, and he would 
have been only too happy to have worn a shred of it near his heart, as 
a tali'^inan. How wonderful in its nature is that passion of which men 
speak when they acknowledge to themselves that they are in love. Of 
all things, it is, under one condilion, the most foul, and under another, the 
most fair. As that condition is, a man shows himself either as a beast 
or as a god I And so wv will let poor Johnny Eames ride bark to 
Guestwick, laiflering much in that he had loved basely — and sullering 
mud), also, in that he liad loved noldy. 

Lily, as she had trljqied along througli the shrubbery, under her 
lover’s aim, looking uj), every other moment, into his face, had espied 
her uncle and Bernard. “ ‘'toj),” she had said, giving a little pull at the 
arm; “1 won’t go on. Unch* is always teasing me w'ith some old-fashioned 
wit. And I’ve had quite enough of you to-day, sir. Mind you come over 
tu-monow belore you go to your shooting.” And so she had left him. 

We may as well learn here what was the question in dispuie between 
the uncle and cousin, as they were walking there on the hroad gravel 
l)ath bdiiiid thn Great House. “ Bernard,” tlie old man had said, “ 1 wish 
this matter could be settled between you and Bell.” 

“ Is there any hurry about it, sir? ” 

“ Yes, there is hurry ; or, rather, as I hate hurry in all things, I would 
say that there is ground for despatch. Mind, I do not wish to drive you. 
If you do not like your cousin, say so.” 

“ But 1 do like her ; only I have a sort of feeling tliat these things 
grow best by degrees. I quite share your dislike to being in a hurry.” 

“ But time enough has been taken now. You sec, Bernard, I am 
going to make a great sacrifice of income on your behali.” 

“ I’m sure 1 am very grateful.” 

“ I have no children, and have therefore always regarded you as my 
own. But there is no reason why niy brother Philip’s daughter sliould not 
be as dear to me as my brother Orlando’s son.” 
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“ Of course not, sir ; or, rather, his two daughters.” 

You may leave that matter to me, Bernard. The younger girl is 
going to marry tliis friend of yours, and as he has a sufficient income to 
support a wife, I think that my sister-in-law has good reason to be satis- 
fied ]>y the match. She will not be expected to give up any part of her 
small income, as she must have done had Lily married a poor man.” 

I suppose she could hardly give up much.” 

“ People must be guided by circumstances. I am not disposed to put 
myself in the place of a parent to them both. There is no reason why 
I should, and 1 will not encourage false hopes. If I knew that this matter 
between you and Bell was arranged, I should have reason to feel satisfied 
with what I was doing.” From all which Bernard began to perceive that 
poor Crosbie’s expectations in the matter of money would not probably 
receive much gratification. But he also perceived, — ^or thought that he 
perceived, — a kind of threat in this warning from his uncle. “ I have 
promised you eight hundred a year with your wife,” the warning seemed 
to say. “ But if you do not at once accept it, or let me feel that it will 
be accepted, it may be well for me to change my mind, — especially as this 
other niece is about to be mariied. If 1 am to give you so large a fortune 
with Bell, I need do nothing for Lily. But if you d > not choose to take 

Bell and the fortune, why then ” And so on. It was thus that 

Bernard read his uncle’s caution, as they walked together on the broad 
gravel path. 

“ I have no desire to postpone the matter any longer,” said Bernard. 

I will propose to Bell at once, if you wish it.” 

If your mind be quite made up, I cannot see why you should 
delay it.” 

And ihen, having tlius arranged that matter, they received their future 
relative witli kind smiles and soft words. 
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been faii^ly abut on the arrogant, exasperating Piero, galloping away 
towards Bologna with hia hired horaemen frightened bdiind him, and on 
his keener young brother, the cardinal, escaping in the disguise of a 
FraucUcon monk ; and a price had been aet on their heads. After that, 
there had been some sacking of houses, according to old precedent ; the 
ignominious images, painted on the public buildings, of the men who had 
ootaJ^ired against the Medici in di^s gone by, were efiaced ; the exiled 
enemies of the Medici weiu Invitedf home. The hdlf41edged tyrints wei-o 
, fairly out of their splendid nest in the Via Laiga, and the Republic had 
recovered the use of its will again. 

But now, a week later, the great palace in the Via Larga had been 
prepared for the reception of another tenant ; and if drapery roofing the 
streets with unwonted colour, if banners and hangings pouring out from 
the windows, if carpets and tapestry stretched over all steps and pavement 
where exceptional feet might tread, were an unquestionable proof of joy, 
Florence was very joyful in the expectation of its new guest. The stream 
of colour flowed from the Palace in the Via Larga round by the Cathedral, 
then by the great Piazza della Signoria, and across the Ponte Vecchio to 
the Porta San Frediano — the gate that looks towards Pisa. There, near 
the gate, a platform and canopy had been erected for the Signoria ; and 
Messer Luca Corsini, doctor of law, felt his heart palpitating a little with 
the sense that he had a Latin oration to read ; and every chief elder in 
Florence had to make himself ready, witli smooth chin and well-lined silk 
lucco, to walk in procession ; and the well-bom youths were looking at 
their ricli new tunics afler the French mode, which was to impress the 
stranger as having a peculiar grace when worn by Florentines; and a 
large body of the clergy, from the archbishop in his effulgence to the train 
of monks, black, white, and grey, were consultiag by times in the 
morning how they should marshal themselves, with thehr burden of relics, 
and sacred banners, and consecrated jewels, that theit movements might 
be adjusted to the expected arrival of the illustrious visitor, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

An UnexaiApled visitor 1 For he bed eome thri|tl|h the passes of the 
Alps with such an army as Italy had not leen bfefore t with thousands of 
terrible fiwiss^ well used to fight Ibr luNfe and hatred as well as for hire ; 
with a host of pHlnAt cavaliers prottd Of * bfthie; with an unprecedented 
infantry, iti which cvety man in a l^|hired carried an ar^^efeus; nay, 
with cannon ofbronae shooting not stid^ balls, net by 

bullocks but % horses, and capable of irlnf* l^oond time bMbre a oity 
could mend the breach made b)r th* dmt ball, tlome compi^ the how 
comer to Charlemagne, reputed rebuilder of Florence, we|ibo*|e Conqueror 
of degenerate kings, regulator and bene&ctor of the Church |f some pre- 
ferred the comparkon to Cyrus, lib^tor of the chosen pecpilei restorer of 
the Temple^ For he had Come asioss the Alps with the most 
projects : he was to mSrch through ^taly amidst the jubilees Of a gtsteihl 
and admiring people; Ik was to satisfy att cofifliotiiig COmplaiUti at tioihe; 



lie was to take poBieBsion, ky virtue of hereditftiy t^kt and a little fight-* 
ing, of the kingdom of Naples ; and from that eaovmiient [rtarting-point 
he was to set out on Uie conquest of ihe Turks, who wme partly to be cat 
to pieces and partly converted to tha ftiith of Ghrtet It was a scheme 
that seemed to befit the Most Ohrktian King, head of a nation whidi^ 
thanks to the devices of a subtle Louis the Bleventh, who hadL died in 
much fright as to his personal prospecti ten years before, had bmae the 
strongest of Christian monarchies } and this antitype of Oyrtis and C^aiie* 
magne was no other than the son of that subtle Louis — the young Charles 
the Eighth of Trance. 

Surely, on a general statement, hardly anything oould seem more 
grandiose, or fitter to revive in the breasts of men the memory of great 
dispensations by which new strata had been laid in the history of mankind# 
And there was a very widely spread conviction that the advent of the 
French King and his army into Italy was one of those events at which 
maible statues might well be believed to perspire, phantasmal fiery 
'wairioiB to fight in the air, and quadrupeds to bring forth monstrous 
births — that it did not belong to the usual order of Providence, but was in 
a peculiar sense the work of Gkid. It was a conviction that rested less on 
the nccessaiily momentous character of a powerful foreign invasion than 
on certain moral emotions to which the aspect of the times gave the form 
of presentiments — emotions wliioh had found a very remarkable utterance 
in the voice of a single man. 

That man was Fra Girolamo Savonarola, Prior of the Dominican 
convent of San Marco in Florence. On a September morning, when 
men's ears were ringing with the news that the French army had 
entered Italy, he had preached in the Cathedral of Florence from the 
text, “ Behold, I, even I, bring a flood of waters upon the earth." 
He believed it was by supreme guidance that he had reached just 
so far in his exposition of Genesis the previous Lent; and he be-v 
lieved the flood of waters" — emblem at once of avenging wrath and 
purifying mercy to be the divinely indicated symbol of the French 
army. His audience, some of whom were held to be among the choicest 
spints of the age — the most cultivated men in the most cultivated ol 
Italian cities — believed it too, and listened with shuddering awe. For 
this man had a power, rarely paralleled, of impressing bis beliefs oH 
others, and of swaying veiy varict!^ minds. And as long as four years 
ago he had proclaimed fimm the d^f pulpit of Florence that a scouige 
was about to descend on Italy, and that by this scourge the Church was to 
be purified. Savonarola b^eved, and his hearsra more or less wavo^ 
ingly believed, that be had a mission like that of the Hebrew prophot% 
and that the Florentines amongst whom his message wmt ddiiverod wmw ^ 
some sense a second choa^ peo^. ^he Idea of pix>pliotiO ghbs WAS not g 
itoote one in that age : seers of vidlous, ciimimstantial hsimids Of 
to be, were for foom uncommon either outalde or inside the dofoter; 
tide tecy foot made Savonarofo stand oot the toOire ^ 
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gtiind exception. While in others the of prophecy urea Tcry much 
like a farthing candle illuminating small comers of human destiny -with 
prophetic gossip, in Saronarola it was like a mighty beacon diining far out 
for the warning and guidance of men. And to some of the soberest minds 
the supernatural character of his insight into the fhture gathered a strong 
attestation from the peculiar conditions of the age. 

At the close of 1492, the year in which Lorenzo de' Medici died, and 
Tito Melema came as a wanderer to Florence, Italy was enjoying a peace 
and prosperity nnthreatened by any near and definite danger. There was 
no fear of famine, for the seasons had been plenteous in com, and wine, 
and oil; new palaces had been rising in all fair cities, new villas on 
pleasant slopes and summits; and the men who had more than their shaie 
of these good things were in no fear of the larger number who had less. 
For the citizens’ armour was getting rusty, and populations seemed to 
have become tame, licking the hands of masters who paid for a ready- 
made army when they wanted it, as they paid for goods of Smyrna. Even 
the fear of the Tuik had ceased to be active, and the Pope found it more 
immediately profitable to accept bribes from him for a little prospective 
j^j^oning than to form plans either for conquering or for converting 
him. 

Altogether, this world, with its partitioned empire and its roomy uni- 
versal Church, seemed to be a handsome establishment fiir the few who weic 
lucky or wise enough to reap the advantages of hunmn folly : a world in 
which lust and obscenity, lying and treacheiy, oppression and murder, 
were pleasant, useful, and, when properly managed, not dangerous. And 
as a sort of fringe or adornment to the substantial delights of tyranny, 
avarice, and lasciviousness, there was the patronage of polite learning and 
the fine aits, so that flatteiy could always be had in the choicest Latin to 
be commanded at that time, and sublime artists were at hand to paint the 
holy and the unclean with impartiid skill. The Church, it was said, had 
never been so disgraced in its head, had never shown so few signs of 
renovating, vital belief in its lower members; yet it was much more 
prosperous than in some past days. The heavens were fair and smiling 
above ; and below there were no signs of earthquake. 

Yet at that time, as we have seon, there was a man in Florence who 
for two years and more had been preaching that a scourge was at hand ; 
that the world was certainly not framed for the lasting convenience of 
hypocrites, libertines, and oppressors. From the midst of those smiling 
heavens he had seen a sword hanging-^the sword of God’s justice— which 
was speedily to descend with puri^ing punishment on the Church and the 
world. , Jn brilliant Ferrara, seventeen years before, the contradiction 
between lives and their professed beliefs had pressed upon him 
wit1\ a force that had been enough to destroy his appetite for the world, 
and ^at the age of twenty-three had driven him into the cloister. He 
believed that God hod committed to the Church the sacred lamp of truth 
for the guidance and salvation of men, and he saw that the Church, in its 
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eorniption, had beeoma as a clepul(dire to hide the lamp. As the yea«a 
went on scandals increased and mnltipUed» and hypocrisy seemed to have 
given place to impudence. Had the world then ceased to hare a righteous 
lluler ? Was the Church 6nally forsaken ? No, assuredly : in the Sacred 
Book there was a record of the past in which might be seen as in a glass 
wlint would be in the days to come, and the book showed tha^fhen the 
wickedness of the chosen people, type of the Chiistian Church, had 
become crying, the judgments of God had descended on them. 2!fay, 
reason itself declared that vengeance was imminent, for what else urcuM 
suffice to turn men from their obstinacy in evil ? And imless the Churmi 
were reclaimed, how could the promises be iuldUed, that the heathens 
should be converted and the whole world become subject to the one true 
law ? He had seen his belief reflected in visions — ^a mode of seeing which 
had been frequent with him from his youth up. 

Bui the real force of demonstration for Girolamo Savonarola lay in his 
own burning indignation at the sight of wrong; in his feivid belief in an 
Un&een Justice that would put an end to the wrong, and in an Unseen 
Purity to which lying and unclcanness were an abomination. To his 
ardent, power-loving soul, believing in great ends, and longing to adiieve 
those ends by the exertion of a mighty and generous will, the faith in a 
Biiprcmc and righteous Ruler became one with the faith in a speedy divine 
interposition that would punish and reclaim. 

Meanwhile, under that splendid masquerade of dignities sacred and 
secular which seemed to make the life of lucky Churchmen and princely 
families so luxurious and amusing, there were certain conditions at work 
which slowly tended to disturb the general festivity. Ludovico Sforza— 
copious in gallantry, splendid patron of an incomparable Lionardo da 
Vinci — holding the ducal crown of Milan in his grasp, and wanting to put 
it on his own head rather than let it rest on that of a feeble nephew who 
would take very little to poison him, was much afraid of the Spanish-bom 
old King Ferdinand and the Crown Prince Alfonso of Naples, who, not 
liking cruelty and treachery which were useless to themselves, objected 
to the poisoning of a near relative for the advantage of a Lombard usurper; 
the royalties of Naples again were afraid of their suzerain, Pope Alex- 
ander Borgia ; all three were anxiomdy watching Florence, lest with its 
midway territory it should determine the game by underhand backing ; 
and all four, with every small state in Italy, were afraid of Yenioo^ 
Venice the cautious, the stable, and the strong, that wanted to stretch ite 
arms not only along both sides of the Adriatic but across to the ports of 
th«r western coast. 

Lorenzo de' Medici, it was thought, did much to prevent the flitsl 
outbreak of sudi jealousies, keeping up the old Florentine alliance with 
Naples and the Pope, and yet persuading Milan that the alliance wee 
for the general advantage. But young Piero de* Medid*B luidi vanity 
had quickly nullified the eflTect of his father^s wary policy, and Lud#* 
vko Sforssa, roused to suspicion of ft league against him, thought df ft 
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more whioli would dieolcnmtd bis adTdmriei : be detemuned to invite 
the French king to march into Italy and, as beirof the bouse of Anjou, to 
take possession of Naples. Ambassadors — orators/' as they were called 
in those haranguing times^went and came; a reousant cardinal deter- 
mined not to acknowledge a Pope elected by bribery, and his own par- 
ticular enemy, went and oame also, and seconded the invitation with hoi 
rhetoric ; and the young king seemed to lend a willing ear. So that in 
1498 the rumour spread and became louder and louder that Charles the 
Eighth of France was about to cross the Alps with a mighty army ; and 
me Italian populations, accustomed, since Italy had ceased to be the heart 
of the Roman empire, to look for an arbitrator from afar, began vaguely to 
regard his coming os a means of avenging their wrongs and redressing 
their grievances. 

And in that rumour Savonarola hod heard the assurance that his 
prophecy was being verified. What was it that filled the ear of the pro- 
phets of old but the distant tread of foreign armies, coming to do the 
work of justice ? He no longer looked vaguely to the horizon for the 
coming storm : he pointed to the rising cloud. The French army was 
that new deluge which was to purify the earth from iniquity ; the French 
king, Charles VlII., was* the instrument elected by God, as Cyrus had 
been of old, and all men who desired good rather than evil were to rejoice 
in his coming. For the scourge would fiill destructively on the impeni- 
tent alone. Let any city of Italy, let Florence above all — Florence 
beloved of God, since to its ear the warning voice h#d been specially sent 
—repent and turn from its ways, like Nineveh of old, and the storm- 
cloud would roll over it and leave only refreshing miaHiropB. 

Fra Girolamo’s word was powerful ; yet now that the new Cyrus had 
already been three months in Italy, and was not far from the gates of 
Florence, his presence was expected there wi^ mbced ihelingb, in which 
fear and distrust certainly predominated. At present it was not under- 
stood that he had redressed any grievances ; and the Florentines clearly 
had nothing to thank him for. He held their strong frontier fortresses, 
which Piero de’ Medici had given up to him without securing any honour- 
able terms in return ; he had done nothing to quell the alarming revolt 
of Pisa, which had been encouraged by his presence to throw ofiT the 
Florentine yoke ; and “ orators,” even with a prophet at their head, could 
win no ansunmoe from him, except that ha would settle everything when 
he was ones within the walls of Florenae^ Stilly there was the satisfaction 
of knowing that the mcasperatiog Pierb ds’ Me^ci had been fidrly pelted 
out for the ignominious surrender of the fortresses, and in that act of 
energy the spirit of the Republic had racovered ecme of its dd fire. 

The preparations for the equivacid guest were not entirefy those of a 
city resigned to submission. Behiid the bright drapeiy and banners sym- 
bolical of joy, there were pnigemAsm of another sort made with common 
accord by govemment.and peopla. Well hidden within waha there ware 
hired soldiers of the l^uhUo, hsslUy called in from the enmmndmg 
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districts; ihet* wests old erms newlj furbishedi and id^asp tools and heavy 
cudgels laid csreflilly at hand, to bo snatched np on short notice ; there 
vrere excellent boards and stakes to form barricades upon oocasion, and 
a good supply of stones to make a surpriung hail from npper windows. 
Above all, there were people very strongly in the hnmour for fighting any 
personage who might be supposed to have designs of heotoriuMver them» 
having lately tasted that new pleasure with mudi relish, humour 
was not dimini^ed by the sight of occasional parties of Frenohmon^ 
coming beforehand to choose their quarters, with a hawkf perbiq^s, on their 
left wrist, and» metaphorically speaking, a piece of chalk in their I»ikt 
hand to mark Italian doors withal ; especially as oredibli historians imply 
that many sone of France were at that time charaoteriaed by something 
approaching to a swagger, which must have whetted the Florentine 
appetite for a little stone-throwing. 

And this was the temper of Florence on the momiog of the seventeenth 
of November, 1494* 


OnAPTEB xxn. 

Thb Prisonbus. 

Tuc sky was grey, but that made little difference in the Piazza del Duomp, 
wliich was covered with its holiday sky of blue drapery, and its constel- 
lations of yellow lilies and coats of arms. The sheaves of banners were 
unfurled at the angles of the Baptistery, but there was no carpet yet on 
the steps of the Diiomo, for the marble was being trodden by numerous 
feet that were not at all exceptional. It was the hour of the Advent 
sermons, and the very same reasons which had flushed the streets with 
holiday colour were reasons why the preaching in the Duomo could least 
of all be dispense'd with. 

But not all the feet in the Piazza were hastenipg towards the steps. 
People of high and low degree were moving to and fro with the brisk pace 
of men who had errands before them; groups of talkers were thkkly 
scattered, some willing to be late for the sermon, others oontent not to 
hear it at alL 

The expression on the faces of these apparent loungers was not that of 
men who are enjoying the pleasant laainess of an opening holiday* Somo 
\\ere in close and eager discussion; others were listening with keen 
interest to a single q^tokesman, and yet from time to time turned round 
with a scanning glance at any new passer-by. At the comer, loekii^ 
towards the Yia de* Cerretani— where the artifleial rainbow light of 
the Piaaza ceased, and the grey morning fell on the sombre stone houses^ 
there was a remarkable cluster of the working people, most of them 
ing on their dress or persons the t%us of tlieir dally h|hpnr, and alntpsl all 
of them carrying some weapon, or some tool which might $em 00 
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weapon upon occasion. Standing in the grey liglvt of the street, with 
bare brawny arms and soiled garments, they made all the more striking 
the transition from the brightness of the Piazsa. They were listening to 
the thin notary, Ser Cioni, who had just paused on his way to the Duomo. 
His biting words could get only a contemptuous reception two years and 
a half before in the Mercato, but now he spoke with the more complacent 
humour of a man whose party is uppermost, and who is conscious of 
some influence with the people. 

“ Never talk to me,” he was saying, in his incisive voice, “ never talk 
t6 me of bloodthirsty Swiss or fierce French infantry : they might as well 
be in the narrow passes of the mountains as in our streets ; and peasants 
have destroyed the finest armies of oar condottieri in time past, when they 
had once got them between steep precipices. 1 tell you, Florentines need 
be afraid of no army in their own streets.” 

“ That's true, Ser Cioni,” said a man whose arms and hands were 
discoloured by crimson dye, which looked like bloodstains, and who had 
a small hatchet stuck in his belt ; and those French cavaliers, who came 
in squaring themselves in their smart doublets the other day, saw a 
sample of the dinner we could serve up for them. I was carrying my 
cloth in Ognissanti, when I saw my fine Ale&seri going by, looking round 
as if they thought the houses of the Vespucci and the Agll a poor pick of 
lodgings for them, and eyeing us Florentines, like top-knotted cocks as 
they are, as if they pitied us because we didn’t totfw bow to stmt, ‘Yes, 
my fine GaUi^ says I, ^ stick out your stomachs, Fvis got a meat-nze in 
my belt that will go inside you all the easier ;* when presently the old 
cow lowed,* and 1 knew something had happened-^o matter what. So 
1 threw my cloth in at the first doorway, and took hold of my meat-axe 
and ran after my fine cavaliers towards the Vigna Nuova. And, ‘ What 
is it, Guccio 7 ’ smd 1, when he came up with me. ‘ I think it's the 
Medici coming back,’ said Gnccio. Bmhe! 1 expected so! And up 
we reared a barricade, and the Frtmeesi looked behind and saw them- 
selves in a trap; and up comes a good swarm of our Ciompiy^ and one 
of them with a big scythe he had in his hand mowed off one of the fine 
cavalier's feathers: — it’s truel And the lasses peppered a few stones 
down to frighten them. However, Piero de’ Medici wasn’t come after all ; 
and it was a pity ; ior we’d have left him neither legs nor wings to go 
away with again.” 

** Well spoken, Oddo,” said a young butcher^ with his knife at his 
belt, “ and it’s my belief ^Picro will be a good while before he wants to 
come back, for he looked as frightened os a hunted chicken, when we 
hustled and pelted hie^ in piazza. He’s a coward, else he might have 
made a better stand when he’d got his horsemen. But we’ll swallow no 

* ** Za vaeta ” was the phrase for the sonneUng of the great bell in the 
tower of the FSlucao YeCchia 

t The poorer atlissas conoectod with the wool tra(lo*-*wo(fi-heat6rs, cardem, 
washera, 
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Meclici fwy more, tvliatever else the French king wAnts to make mi 
swallow.” 

** Bat I like not those French cannon tliey talk of/’ said Goto, none 
the less fut for two years’ additional grievances. ** San Giovanni defend 
us I If Messer Bomeneddio means so well by us as your Frate says he 
does, Ser Cioni, why shouldn’t he have sent the French atioty%ray to 
Naples?” 

“ Madm (yes, indeed), Goro,” said the dyer, and that’s a question 
worth putting. Thou art not such a pumpkin-head as I took thee for 
Why, they might have gone to Naples by Bologna, eh, Ser Oioni f or 
if they’d gone to Arezzo — we wouldn’t have minded their going to 
Arezzo.” 

“ Fools 1 It will be for the good and glory of Florence,” Ser Cioni 
began. But he was interrupted by the exclamation, Look there ! ” 
which burst from several voices at once, while the faces were all immed 
to a party who were advancing along the Yia de’ Cerretani. 

“ It’s Lorenzo Tornabuoni, and one of the French noblemen who are 
in his house,” said Ser Cioni, in some contempt at this interruption. ** He 
protends to look well satisfied — that deep Tornabuoni — but he’s a Medicean 
in his heart : mind that.” 

The advancing party was rather a brilliant one, for there was not 
only the distinguished presence of Lorenzo Tornabuoni, and the splendid 
(‘ostume of the Frenchman with his elaborately displayed white linen 
and gorgeous embroidery; there were two other Florentines of high 
birth in handsome dresses donned for the coming procession, and on the 
left hand of the Frenchman was a figure that was not to be eclipsed by 
any amount of intention or brocade — a figure we have often seen before. 
He wore nothing but black, for he was in mourning; but the black was 
presently to be covered by a red mantle, for he too was to walk in pro- 
cession as Latin Secretary to the Died. Tito Melema had become 
conspicuously serviceable in the intenwurse with the French guests, from 
his familiarity with Southern Italy, and his readiness in the French 
tongue, which he had spoken in bis early youth ; and he had paid more 
tlian one visit to the French camp at Signa. The lustre of good fortune 
was upon him ; he was smiling, listening, and explaining, with his usual 
graceful unpretenrious ease, and only a very keen eye bent on studying 
him could have marked a certain amount of change in him which wiui 
not to be accounted for by the lapse of eighteen months. It was that 
change which comes from the final departure of moral youthfulness — frUDa 
the distinct self-conscious adoption of a part in life. The lines of the free 
were as soft as ever, the ^es as pellucid; but something was gone^soaiie^ 
thing as indefinable as the changes in the morning twilight. 

The Frentfoman was gathering anstructionB concerning ceremonial 
before riding back to Signa, and now he was going to have a final survey 
of the Piazza <iel Puomo, where the royal proeessioii was to pause foe . 
religious posposee. The distinguished party attracted the notice of 

25—5 
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Bi it entered tlie piazsa, tot the §B^ wee mA entirely oordnd fttid 
admiring ; there were remarka not altc^ether allusive and mysterioitB to 
Ito Frenchman*! hoof-shaped aihoes^-delicate dattery of royal superfluity 
tu toes; and there was no oa)pe that oertaia toarlinga at “Mediceans’* 
should ho strictly inaudible. But Xioreaao Tornabuoni possessed that 
power of dissembling annoyance which is demanded in a man who courts 
popularity, and to Tito's natural disposition to overcome ill-will by good- 
humour, there was added the unimpassioned feeling of the alien toward*) 
names and details that move the deepest passions of the native. Arrived 
where they could get a good oblique view of the Duomo, the party paused. 
The festoons and devices that had been placed over the central doorway 
excited some demur, and Tornabuoni beckoned to Piero di Gosimo, who, as 
was usual with him at this hour, was lounging in iront of Nello's shop. 
There was soon an animated discussion, which became highly amusing 
irom the Frenchman’s astonishment at Piero’s odd pungency of statement, 
which Tito translated literally. Even snarling on-lookers became curious, 
and their faces began to wear the half- smiling, half-humiliated expression 
of people who are not within hearing of the joke which is producing 
in^tious laughter. It was a delightful moment for Tito, for he was the 
only one of the party who could havo made so amusing an interpreter, and 
without any disposition to triumphant self-gratulaiion, he revelled in the 
sense that he was an object of liking — ^he basked in approving glances. 
The rainbow light fell about the laughing group, and the grave church- 
goers had all disappeared within the walls. It seemed as if the piazza 
had been decorated for a real Florentine holiday. 

Meanwhile iu the grey light of the unadorned streets there were on- 
comers who made no show of linen and brocade, fud whose humour was 
far from merry, Here, too, the French dress hoofed shoes were con- 
spicuous, but they were being pressed upon hy 0 larger and larger number 
of non-admiring Florentines. In the van pf the crowd were three men in 
scanty clothing ; each had his hands bound together by a cord, and a rope 
was fastened round his neck and hody, in such a way that he who held the 
extremity of the rope might easily check any rebellious movement by the 
threat of throttling. The men who held the ropes were French soldiers, 
and by broken Italian phrases and strokes from the knotted end of the 
rope, they fVom time to time stimulated their prisoners to beg. T^o of 
them were obedient, and to every Florentine they had encountered had 
held out their houpd hands and said in piteous tonef, 

“ For the love of Ood and tlie Holy Madonna, give us something 
towards onr ransom I We are Tuscans : we were made prisoners in 
Lunigiana.*’ > *, 

But the third m^n rein|ina4 obstiuately silent under all the strokes 
from the knotted cord. leip^very different in aspeot hrom his two 

fellow-pEisoners. They snd hardy, andf in the clothing 

whi<di the avanee of their ^ 1^ them, lOokad Uhe vu)^, sturdy 

mendicants* But he ha^ the houudary of old aff^and oould hardly 
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be lew than favae or five and eiafcj. His beard mhkh bad grontra long in 
neglect, and the hair which fell thick and straight round his baldneM, 
were nearly white* His thickset figure was still firm and upright, though 
emaciated, and seemed to express energy in spite of age<<^n expression 
that was partly carried out in the d^irk eyes and strong dark^ eyebrows, 
which had a strangely isolated intensify of colour in tbe mblpt of his 
yellow, bloodless, deep-wrinkled face with its lank grey hairs. And yet 
there was something fitful in the eyes which contradicted the ocoasitHMil 
fiash of energy : after looking round with quick fierceness at windows and 
faces, they fell again with a lost and wandering look. But hts lips wm 
motionless, and he held his hands resolutely down. Ho would not beg. 

This sight had been witnessed by the Florentines with growing 
exasperation. Many standing at their doors or passing quietly along had 
at once given money — some in half automatic response to cm appeal in the 
name of God, others in that unquestioning awe of the French soldiery 
which had been created by the reports of their cruel warfare, and on which 
the French themselves counted as a guarantee of immunity in their acts 
of insolence. But as the group had proceeded farther into the heart of 
the city, that compliance had gradually disappeared, and the soldiers 
found themselves escorted by a gathering troop of men and boys, who kept 
up a chorus of exclamations sufficiently intelligible to foreign ears without 
any interpreter. The soldiers themselves had begun to dislike their 
position, for with a strong inclination to use their weapons, they were 
checked by the necessity for keeping a secure hold on their prisoners, 
and they ^\ere now hurrying along in the hope of finding sbdter in a 
hostelry. 

“ French dogs 1 ” “ Bullock feet I ” “ Snatch their pikes from them I ” 
“ Cut the cords and make them run for their prisoners. They’ll run as 
fast as geese— don’t you see they’re web-footed?” These were the cries 
which the 'soldiers vaguely understood to be jeers, and probably threats. 
But every one seemed disposed to give invitations 'of this spirited kind 
rather than to act upon them. 

Santiddio 1 here’s a sight 1” said the dyer, as soon as he had divined 
the meaning of the advancing tumult, ** and the fools do nothing but hoot. 
Come along ! ” he added, snatching his axe from his belt, and mnnitig to 
join the crowd, followed by the butcher and all the rest of his companions 
except Goro, who hastily retreated up a narrow passage. 

The sight of the dyer, running forward with blo^-^red ami and aaO 
uplifted, and with his cluster of rough compnniona behind him, bid i 
simulating effeet on the crowd. Kot that he did anything else lifaait pam 
beyond the soldiers and thrust himself well among his 
fiourishing hU axe ; but he served as a stirring sydibol of stseet fi^^ng, 
like the waving of a well-known gopfiilon. And the first sign that fisa 
was ready to burst out was something as rapid as a little leaping tosgtue^ 
flame : it was an act of the eemtoae’l imiash lad liolhH who itus durilailf 
and jeering nl firSnt of the ingenuous boys that made dm m^eri^ dta 
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crowd* Lollo bad no great oompasslon for tbo prisooersi biU, being 
conscious of an excellent knife which was his impaling companion, it 
bad seemed to him from the first that to jump forward, cut a rope, and 
leap back again before the soldier who hold it could use his weapon, would 
be an amusing and dexterous bit of mischief. And now, when the people 
began to hoot and jostle more vigorously, Lollo felt that bis moment was 
come — he was close to the eldest prisoner : in an instant he had cut the 
cord. 

^^fiiin, old one! '* he piped in the prisoner's ear, as soon as the cord 
was in two ; and himself set the e^cample of running as if he were helped 
along with wings, like a scared fowL 

The prisoner's sensations were not too slow for him to seise Uie 
opportunity : the idea of escape had been continually present with him, 
and he had gathered fresh hope from the temper of the crowd. He ran at 
once ; but his speed would hardly have sufficed for him if the Florentines 
had not instantaneously rushed between him and his captor. He ran on 
into the piazza, but he quickly heard the tramp of feet behind him, for the 
other two prisoners had been released, and the soldiers wrere struggling 
and fighting their way after them, in such tardigrade fashion as their 
hoof-sliaped shoes would allow — impeded, but not very resolutely attacked, 
by the people. One of the two younger piisoners turned up the Borgo 
di San Lorenzo, and thus made a partial diversion of the hubbub ; but 
the main stiaiggle was still towards the piazza, where all eyes were turned 
on it with alarmed curiosity. The cause could not be precisely guessed, 
for the French dress was screened by the impeding crowd. 

*‘An escape of prisoners,” said Lorenzo Tornabiioni, as he and his 
paity turned round just against the steps of the Duomo, and saw a prisoner 
rushing by them. The people are not content with having emptied the 
Bnrgello the other day. If there is no other authority in sight they must 
fall on the abirri and secure freedom to thieves. Ah 1 there is a French 
soldier : that is more serious.” 

The soldier he saw was struggling along on tlie nortli side of the 
piazza, but the object of his pursuit had taken the other direction. That 
object was the eldest prisoner, who hod wheeled round the Baptistery and 
was running towards the Duomo, determined to take refuge in that sane- 
tuaiy rather than trust to his speed. But in mounting the steps, his foot 
received a shock ; be was precipitated towai'ds the group of aignorif whose 
backs were turned to him, and was only able to recover his balance as 
he clutched emo of them by the arm. 

It was Tito MeJema who felt that clutdi. He turned his head, and 
saw the face of his adopted fiitlier, Baldassarre Calvo, dose to bis own. 

The two men look^ at each other, silent aa death : Baldassarre, with 
dai'k fierceness and a tightening grip of the soiled worn hands on the 
velvet-cUd arm; Tito, with. cheeks and lips all bloodless, fasdnated by 
terror. It seemed a loog while to tliein*^it was but a moment. 

The first sound Tito beard was die short laugh of Piero dl Codmoi 
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who (tood close bjr him and was die onl/ person tiiat could see hie 
face. 

Ha, lia t I know what a ghost should be now.'* 

** This is another escaped prisoner,” said Lorenao Tomabuoni. “Who 
is he, I wonder 7 ** 

“ Som madmmi purely" said Tito. 

He hardly knew how die words had come to his Itps: (hefc 
moments vhen our passions speak and decide for us, and we eeem to 
stand by and wonder. They carry in them an inspiration of orinte, that 
in one instant does the work of long premeditadon. 

The two men had not taken their eyes off each other, and it seemed to 
Tito, when he had spoken, that some magical poison had darted from 
Baldassarre's eyes, and that he felt it ruslung through his veins. But 
the next instant the grasp on his arm had relaxed, and Baldassarre had 
disappeaicd witliin the diurch. 


CHAPTER XXm. 

After-Thoughts. 

“ You are easily fiightcned, though,” said Piero, with another scornful 
laugh. “ My portrait is not as good as the original. But the old fellow 
had a tiger look : 1 must go into the Duomo and see him again.” 

“ It 18 not pleasant to be laid bold of by a madman, if madman he be,” 
said Lorenzo Tornabuoni, in polite excuse of Tito, “ but perhaps he is 
only a ruffian. We shall hear. I think we must see if wo have authority 
enougli to stop this disturbance between our people and your country- 
men,” he added, addressing the Frenchman. 

They advanced towards the crowd with their swords drawn, all the 
quiet spectators making an escort for them. Tito went too : it was 
necessary that he should know wliat others knew about Baldassarre, and 
the first palsy of terror was being succeeded by the rapid devices to which 
mortal danger will stimulate the timid. 

The rabble of men and boys, more inclined to hoot at the soldier and 
torment him than to receive or infiiot any serious wounds, gave way at the 
approach of signori with drawn swords, and the French soldier was interro- 
gated. He and his companions had ramply brought tlieir prisoners into 
the city that they might beg money for their ransom : two of the priBonen 
were Tuscan soldiers taken in Lunigiana; the other, an elderly man, WM 
with a party of Genoese, with whom the French foragers h^ come 46 
blows near Fivizzano. He might be mod, but he was harmless. 
soldier knew no more, being unable to understand a word the old man 
said. Tito heard so for, but he was deaf to everything ^ till he wet 
q^ally addressed. It was Tornabuoni who spoke. ^ 

“ Will you go back with tts, Melema ? Or, ainoe Messere is going to 
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now, wUl you wisely follow the Ihtbion of the timee and go to hear 
the Frate, who will be like the torrent at its height this morning ? It'a 
what we must all do, you know, if we are to save our Medioean skins. 
I ^ould go if 1 had the leisure.*’ 

Tito’s face had recovered its colour now, and be could make an effort 
to speak with gaiety. 

Of course I am among tlie odmirors of the inspired orator,” ho said, 
smilingly ; but, unfortunately, I shall be occupied with the Scgretario 
till the time of the procession.” 

I am going into the Duomo to look at that savage old man again,” 
said Piero. 

“ Then have the charity to show him to one of the hospitals for tra-* 
vellers, Pitro mto,” said Tornabuoni. “ The monks may find out whether 
he wants putting into a cage.” 

The party separated, and Tito took his way to the Palazzo Vccchio, 
where he was to find Bartolommeo Scala. It was not a long walk, but, for 
Tito, it was stretched out like the minutes of our morning dreams : the 
short spaces of street and piazza held memories, and previsions, and tor- 
turing fears, that might have made the history of months. He felt ns if 
a serpent had begun to coil round his limbs. Baldassarre living, and in 
Florence, was a living revenge, which would no more rest than a winding 
serpent would rest until it had crushed its prey. It was not in the nature 
of that man to let an injury pass unavenged : his love and his hatred were 
of that 'passionate fervour which subjugates all the rest of the being, and 
makes a man sacrifice himself to his passion as if it were a deity to be 
worshipped with self-destruction. Baldassarrn hod relaxed his hold, and 
had disappeared. Tito knew well how to interpret that : it meant that 
the vengeance was to be studied that it might be^ure. If he had not 
uttered those decisive words — “He is a madman if he could have sum- 
moned up the state of mind, the courage, neceesary for avowing his recog- 
nition of Baldoasarrc, would not the ride have been less 7 He might have 
declared himself to have had srhet he believed to be positive evidence of 
Baldassarre’s death ; and the only persons who oould ever have had posi- 
tive knowledge to contradict him were Fra Luca, who was dead, and the 
crew of the companion galley, who had brought him the news of the 
encounter with the pirates^ The chances were infinite against Bal- 
dassarre’a havisg met again with any one of that crew, and Tito thought 
with bitterness that a tim^y, well-devised falsehood might have saved 
him from any fatal consequences But to have told that falsehood would 
have required perfect self-oominaiid in the moment of a convulsive shock : 
he seemed to have i^Q^^iritheut ei^ preconception — the words had 
leaped forth like a^ puMlMihirih that has been begotten and nourished 
in the darkness, 

Tito was e^perielKdiiig^at inexorable law of human souls, that we 
prepare ourselves ibr ImMen <loed8 by the reiterated ohoios of good or 
evil that gradually dUesmines character. 



There was but one chance for him now : the chance of Baldasaarte’i 
fiiilure in finding his revenge. Aud~^Tito grasped at s thought more 
actively cruel than any he had ever encouraged before ; might not bis 
own unpremeditated words have some truUi in them enough truth, 
at least, to bear him out in his denial of any declnvatlon Baldassatro 
might make about him ? The old man looked strange and wlMt with 
his eager heart and brain, suffering sfe* likely enough to have produced 
madness. If it were so, the vengeance that atrove to iafiiot diagWS 
might be bafiied. 

But there was another form of vengeance not to be bnfflcd by ingenioua 
lying. Baldassarre belonged to a race to whoin the thrust of the 
dagger seems almost as natural an impulse as the outlsap of the tiger’s 
talons. Tito shrank with idiuddering dread from disgrace ; but he had 
also that physical dread which is inseparable fiom a aolt pleasure-loving 
nature, and which prevents a man from meeting wounds and death as a 
welcome relief from disgrace. His thoughts flew at once to some hidden 
defensive armour tliat might save him from a vengeance which no subtlety 
could parry. 

He wondered at the power of the passionate fear that possessed him. 
It was as if he had be^ smitten with a blighting disease that had sud- 
denly turned tlie joyous sense of young life into pain. 

There was stiU one resource open to Tito. Ho might haye turned 
back, sought Baldassarre again, confessed everything to him — to Bomola 
•—to all the world. But he never thought of that. The repentance 
which cuts off all moorings to evil, demands something more than selfish 
fear. He had no sense that there was strength and safety in truth ; the 
only Btrongtli he trusted to lay in his ingenuity and his dissimulation. 
Now the first shock, which had called up the traitorous signs of fear, was 
well past, he hoped to be prepared for all emergencies by cool deceit — and 
defensive armour. 

It was a characteristic fact in Tito’s experience at this crisis, that no 
direct measures for ridding himself of Baldassarre evar occurred to him. 
All other possibilities passed through his mind, evem to his own flight 
fi-om Florence ; but he never thought of any scheme ibr removing his 
enemy. His dread generated no active malignity, and he would still have 
been glad not to give pain to any mortal. He had simply chosen to make 
life easy to himself— to carry his human lot, if possible, in such a way 
that it should pinch him nowhere; and the choice had, at vaxioua timcii 
landed him in imexpected positiona. The question now was, not whathaa 
he should divide the common pressure of destiny with his suffering iellonh 
men ; it was whether all the resources of lying would save 
being crushed by the oemsequenees of that habitual cheioa* ^ ^ 
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CHAPTEB XXIV. 

Iksxdb the Duoho. 

When Boldossarre^ with his hands bound together, and tho rope round hia 
neck and body, pushed his way behind the curtain, and saw the interior 
of the Duomo before him, he gave a start of astonishment, and stood still 
against the doorway. He had expected to see a vast nave empty of 
everything but lifeless emblems — side altars with candles unlit, dim pic- 
tures, palo and rigid statues — ^with perhaps a few worshippers in the 
distant dioir following a monotonous chant. That was the ordinary 
aspect of churches to a man who never went into them with any 
religious puipose. 

And he saw, instead, a vast multitude of warm, living faces, upturned 
in breathless silence towards the pulpit, at the angle between the nave and 
the choir. The multitude was of all ranks, from magistrates and dames 
of gentle nuiture to coarsely chid artisans and country people. In the 
pulpit W'as a Dominican monk, with strong features and dark hair, 
preaching with the crucifix in his hand. For the first few minutes 
Baldossarrc noted nothing of his preaching. Silcni as his entrance had 
been, some eyes near the doorway had been turned on him with surprise 
and suspicion. Ihe rope indicated plainly enough that he was an 
escaped prisoner, but in that case the church was a sanctuary which he 
had a right to claim ; his advanced years and look of wild misery were 
fitted to excite pity rather than alarm, and as he stood motionless, with 
eyes that soon wandered absently from the wide scene before him to the 
pavement at his feet, those who had observed hb entrance presently ceased 
to regard him, and became absorbed again iu the stronger interest of 
listening to the sermon. Among the eyes IhilJiad been turned towards 
him were Bomola's: she hod enter^ kie through one of the side 
doors, and was so placed that she had a full riew of the main entrance. 
She had looked long and attentively at Baldassare, for grey hail’s made a 
peculiar appeal to her, and the stomp of some unwonted suffering in the 
face, confirmed by the cord round the neck, stirred in her those sensi- 
bilities towards the sorrows of age, which her whole life had tended to 
develop. She ftneied that his eyes had met hers in their first wandering 
gaze ; but Baldassarre not, in reality, noted her ; he had only had a 
startled consciousness ef^hO general scene, and the consciousness was 
a mere flash that xoade no perceptible break in the fierce tumult of 
emotion which the encounter with Tito had created. Intages &om. the 
past kept urging themselves uptn him like delirious viskyns strangely 
blended with thirst und anguirii. No distinct thought for the future could 
shape itself in |he midst of that fiery passion : the nearest approach to 
such thou^t the bitter sense of enfeebled powers, andr a vague 
determination to waiyersal distrust and suspicion. Suddenly he iblt 
himseli vibrating to loud toneSi which seemed like the thundering echo 
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ofhk own pBflsioD. Aroioo that penetrated his reiy marrow with its 
accent of triumphant certitude was saying^^^lhe day of vengeance ia at 
handr 

^aldassarre quivered and looked up. He was too distant to see more 
than the general atq>ect of the preacher standing with his right arm ouU 
stretched, lifting up the crucifix ; but he panted fur the threateBl|| voice 
again as if it had l^n a promise of bliss. There was a pause befi>re the 
preacher spoke again. He gradually lowered his arm. Ho deposited the 
crucifix on the edge of the pulpit, and crossed his arms over his breUst, 
looking round at the multitude as if he would meet the glance of every 
individual face. 

** All ye in Florence are my witnesses, for I spoke not in a comer. 
Ye ore my witnesses, tliat four years ago, when there were yet no signs of 
war and tribulation, I preached the coming of the scourge. 1 lifted up 
my voice as a trumpet to the prelates and princes and people of Italy and 
said. The cup of your iniquity is full. Behold, the thunder of the Lord 
is gathering, and it shall fall and break the cup, and your iniquity, which 
seems to you as pleasant wine, shall be poured out upon you, and shall be 
as molten lead. And you, O piiests, who say, Ha, ha 1 there is no 
Presence in the sauctuoi'y — the Shccliinah is nought — the Mcrcy-seat is 
bale; we may sin behind the veil, and who shall punish us? To you, 

1 said, the presence of God shall be revealed in his temple as a consuming 
file, and jour sacred garments shall become a winding-sheet of fiame, and 
for sweet music theie shall be shrieks and hissing, and for soft couches 
there shall be thorns, and for the breath of wantons shall come the pesti- 
lence. Trust not in your gold and silver, trust not in your high fortresses; 
for though the walla were of iron, and the fortresses of adamant, the Most 
High shall put terror into your hearts and weakness into your councils, 
BO that you shall be confounded and fiee like women. He shall break in 
pieces mighty men without number, and put othei's in their stead. For 
God will no longer endure the pollution of his sanctuary: he will 
thoroughly purge his Church. 

And forasmuch as it is wiitten that God will do nothing but he 
revealeth it to his servants the pn^hets, he has chosen me his imwortby 
servant, and made His purpose present to my ioiitl in the living woxd 
of the Scriptures; and in the deeds of llis Providence; and by llie 
ministry of angels he has revealed it to me in visions. And His wntd 
possesses me so that I am but as the branch of the ferest when the wind 
of heaven penetrates it, and it is not in me to keep silence, even though 
1 may be a derision to the sootner. And for four years I have preadied 
in obedience to the Divine will ; in die face of scoffing I have preadhed 
three things, which the Lord has delivered to me : that in these 
God will regenerate His Church, and that before the regeneradon uM 
come the scourge over all Italy, and that thkse things will c6me quidkly. 
But hypocrites who cloak their hatred of the truth with a show of 
have to me <Come now, Prate, leave your ptophei^uigs : it la 
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encmgli to teach virtue.’ To these I itnfwei * : * Yes# you aay itt your 
heartS) God lives afar oif, aud I{is word is as a parchment wrkten hf dead 
men, and He deals not as in the days of old, rebuking the nations, and 
punishing the oppressors, and smiUng the unholy priests as he smote the 
sons of Eli. But I cry again in your ears : God is near and not afer off; 
His judgments change not. He is the God of armies ; the strong men who 
go up to battle are his ministers, even os the storm, and fire, and pestilence. 
He drives them by the breath of His angels, and they come upon the 
chosen land which has forsaken the covenant. And thou, O Italy, art the 
chosen land : has not God placed his sanctuary within thee, and thou hast 
polluted it ? Behold I the ministers of his wrath are upon thee— they are 
at thy very doors.” 

Savonarola’s voice had been rising in impassioned force up to this point, 
when he became suddenly silent, let his hands fall, and clasped them 
quietly before him. Ills silence, instead of being the signal for small 
movements amongst his audience, seemed to be as strong a spell to them as 
his voice. Through the vast area of the cathedral men and women sat 
with faces upturned, like breathing statues, till the voice was heard again 
in clear low tones. 

“ Yet there is a pause — even as in the days when JeruMem was 
destroyed there was a pause that the children of God might Hee from it. 
There is a stillness before the storm : lo I there is blackness above, but 
not n leaf quakes : the winds are stayed, that the voice of God’s warning 
may be heard. Hear it now, 0 Florence, chosen city in the chosen land ! 
Kepent and forsake evil : do justice : love mercy : put away all unclenn- 
ncss from among yon, that the spiiit of truth and holiness may fill your 
souls and breathe through all your streets and habitations, and then the 
pestilence shall not enter, and the sword shall pass oVer you and leave 
you unhurt. 

“ For the sword is hanging from the sky; it is quiveiing; it is about 
to fall 1 The sword of God upon the earth, swift and sudden! Did I 
not tell you, years ago, that I had beheld the vision and heard the voice ? 
And behold, it is fulfilled I Is there not a king with his army at your 
gates ? Does not the earth shake with the tread of horses and the wheels 
of swift cannon ? Is there not a fierce multitude that can lay bare the 
land as with a sharp razor ? I tell you the French king with his array 
is the minister of God : God shall guide him as the hand guides a sharp 
sickle, and the joints of the wicked shall melt before him, and they shall 
be mown down as stubble t be ihat iieeth of them shall not fiee away, and 
he that esoapeth of them shall not be delivered. And the tyrants who 
make to themselves a throne out of the vices of the multitude, and the 
unbelieving priests w|io traffic in the souls of men and fill the very sanc- 
tuary with fomicati«m> edtall be hurled from their soft couches into burning 
hell ; and the pagail and they who sinned under the old covenant shall 
stand aloof and say: * Jjo 1 these men have brought the stench of a new 
wickedness into the everlasting fire/ 
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** But tho^« 0 Flomoe, tiJce the offered mercy. See 1 the Gross is held 
out to you : come a»d be healed. Which amoug the nations of Italy has 
had a token like unto yours 7 The tyrant is driren out from among you : 
the men who held a bribe in their leff hand aud a rod in their right are 
gone forth, and no blood has been spilled. And n<w put away every 
other abomination among you, and you shall he strong^ the 
strength of the living Ood. Wash yourselves from the black pitch oi 
your vices, which have made you even as the heathens; put away tho 
envy and hatred that have made your city as a nest of wolves. And there 
shall no harm happen to you : and the passage of armies shall be to you 
as the flight of birds, and rebellious Pisa shall be given to you again, and 
famine and pestilence shall be far from your gates, and you shall be aa a 
beacon among the nations. But, markl while you sufo the accursed 
thing to lie in the camp you ^all be afflicted and tormented, even though 
a remnant among you may be saved.** 

These admonitions and promises had been r^oken in an incisive tone 
of authority; but in the next sentence the preacher’s voice melted into a 
strain of entreaty. 

Listen, O people, over whom my heart yearns, as the heart of a 
mother over the children she has travailed for 1 God is my witness that 
but for your sakes I would willingly live as a turtle in the depths of the 
forest, singing low to my Beloved, who is mine and I am His. For you I 
toil, for you 1 languish, for you my nights are spent in watching, and my 
soul melteth away for very heaviness. 0 Lord, thou knowest I am 
willing — I am ready. Take me, stretch me on thy cross: let the wicked 
who delight in blood, and rob the poor, and defile the temple of their 
bodies, and harden themselves against thy mercy — let them wag their 
heads and shoot out the lip at me : let the thorns press upon my brow, and 
let my sweat be anguish — 1 desire to be made like Thee in thy great love. 
But let mo see of the friiit of my travail — let this people be saved 1 Let 
me sec them clothed in purity : let me hear their voices rise in concord as 
the voices of the angels : let them see no wisdom but in thy eternal law, 
no beauty but in holiness. Then they shall lead the way before the 
nations, and the people from the four winds shall follow them, and be 
gathered into the fold of the blessed. For it is thy will, O God, that the 
eaith shall be converted unto thy law: it is thy will that wickedness shall 
cease and love shall reign. Come, O blessed promise I and behold, I am 
willmg — ^lay me on the altar: let my blood flow and the fire consume me; 
but let my witness be remembered among men, that iniquity sliall not 
prosper for ever.” 

During the last appeal, Savonarola had stretched out his arms and 
lifted up his eyes to heaven ; his strong voice had alternately trembled with 
emotion and risen again in renewed energy i but the passion with which 
he offered himself as a victim became at last too strong to allow of further 
speech, and he ended in a sob. Every changing tone, vibrating through 
the audience, shook them into answering emotion.. Thera were plenty 
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itmong tliem wbo had very moderate faith in the Frate*a prophetio miasion, 
and who in their cooler momenta loved him little ; nevertheleaB, they too 
were Carried along by the great wave of feeling which gathered its force 
from sympathies that lay deeper than all theory. A loud responding sob 
rose at once from the vide multitude, while Savonarola had ^len on his 
knees and buried his &oe in his mantle. He felt in that moment the 
inpture and glory of martyrdom without its agony. 

In that great sob of the muliitade Baldaasarre’s had mingled. Among 
all the human beings present, there was perhaps not one whose frame 
vibrated more strongly than his to the tones and words of the preacher ; 
but it had vibrated like a harp of which all the strings had been wrenched 
away except one. That threat of a fiery inexorable vengeanoe^of a 
future into which the hated sinner might be poglHed Wbd Md by the 
avenger in an eternal grapple, had come to him ibis ^mise of an 
unquenchable fountain to unquenchable thirtit. The doctrines of the 
sages, the old contempt for priestly superstiticMs, hed^ifidlen away from his 
soul like a forgotten language : if he Could have rifhiembered them, what 
answer could they have given to his great need like the answer given by 
this voice of energetic conviction? The thunder of denunciation :hU on 
his passion-wrought nerves with all the hm Cf self -evidence ; his thought 
never went beyond it into questiods«-^e was possessed by it as the 
war-horse is posseamd by the clash of sounds. No word that was not a 
threat touched his consciousness; he had no fibre to be thrilled by it. 
But the fierce exultant delight to which he was moved by the idea of 
perpetual vengeance found at Oxiee a climax and a relieving outburst ia 
the preacher’s words of self-sacrifice. To Baldasaarre those words only 
brought the vague triumphant sense that he too was devoting himself — 
signing with his own blood the deed by which he gave himself over to an 
unending fire, that would seem but coolness to his burning liatred. 

“ I rescued him — I cherished him — ^if I might clutch las heart-strings 
for ever ! Gome, O blessed promise 1 Let my blood flow ; let the fire 
consume me ! " 

The one chord vibrated to its utmost. Baldassaixe clutched his own 
palms, driving his long nails into them, and burst into a sob with 
the rest. 


CHAPTEBXXV. 

Outside the Duoho. 

Wnafe Baldasserre was possessed by the voice of Savonarola, he had 
not noticed that another man had entered througK the doorway behind 
him, and stood not far ofiT, observing him. It was Fiero di Coaimo, 
who took no heed of the preaching, having come solely to look at 
the escaped prisoner. During the pause, in which the preucher opd his 
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•ndicpoe Ind given tbemadvee up to inarticulate emotioni the ne^ comer 
advanced and touched Baldassarre on the am. He looked round with 
the tears still slowly rolling down his ^loe, but with a vigorous sigh, os 
if he had done with that outburst The painter spoke to him in a low 
tone : — 

** Shall I cut your cords for you? I have heard how you wfp^^ made 
prisoner.” 

Baldassarre did not reply immediately : he glanced suspiciously at the 
officious stranger. At last he said, “ If you will.” 

Better come outside,” said Piero. 

Baldassarre again looked at him suspimously ; and Piero, partly 
guessing his thought, smiled, took out a knife, and cut the coi^. He 
begun to think that the idea of the prisoner’s madness was not improbable, 
there waS something so peculiar in the expression of his face. “ Well|.” 
he thought, ” if he does any mischief, he’ll soon get tied up again. The 
poor devil riiaU have a chance, at least.” 

” You are afraid of me,” he said again, in an undertone ; “ you don’t 
want to tell me anything about yourself” 

Baldassarre was folding his arms in enjoyment of that long-absent 
muscular sensation. He answered Piero with a less suspicious look and a 
tone which had some quiet decision in it. 

” No, I have nothing to tell.” 

** As you please,” said Piero, “but perhaps you want shelter, and may 
not know how hospitable we Florentines are to visitors with tom doublets 
and empty stomachs. There’s an hospital for poor travellers outside all our 
gates, and, if you liked, I could put you in the way to one. There’s no 
danger from your French soldier. He has been sent off.” 

Baldassarre nodded, and turned in silent acceptance of the offer, and 
he and Piero left; the church together. 

“ You wouldn’t like to bit to me for your portrait, should you ? ” said 
Piero, as they went along the Via dell ’Orinolo, on the way to the gate of 
Santa Croce. “ 1 am a painter: I would give you money to get your 
portrait.” 

The suspicion returned into Baldassarro’s glance, as he looked at Piero, 
and said decidedly, “ No.” 

“Ahl” said the painter, shortly. “Well, go straight on, and you’ll 
find the Porta Santa Croce, and outside it there’s an hospital for travellers. 
So you’ll not accept any service from me?” 

“ I give you thanks for what you have done already. I need no 
nior«i” 

“ It is well,” said Piero, with a shrug, and they tamed away from 
each other. 

“ A mysteriouB old tiger 1” thought the artist, “well worth painting. 
Ugly--witli deep lines—looking as if the plough and the harrow had gone 
over his heart. A fine contrast to my bland and smiling Messer Qreco-f-* 
my Bocco trion/anCs, who has marri^ the fiar Antigone in oontradiGthm 
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to all bidtory and fitness. Ahal bia aobohr’a blood curbed tmoomlbrtably 
at the old fellow's clutch." 

When Piero re-entered the Piaaza del Diiomo the milltitude 'srho 
hud been listening to Fra Girolamo were pouring out from all the doors, 
and the haste they made to go on their several ways was a proof hoW 
important they held the preaching which had detained them from the 
other occupations of the day. The artist leaned against an angle of the 
Baptistery and watched the departing crowd, dtiighting in the variety of 
the garb and of the keen characteristic faces — faces such as Mashcoio had 
painted more than fifty years before: such as Domenico Ghirlandajo had 
not yet quite left off painting. 

This morning was a peculiar occasion, and the Prate's audisfice, always 
multifarious, had represented eten more completely flian usuH the various 
classes and political parties of Florence. There were men of high birth, 
accustomed to public charges at home and abroad, who had become newly 
conspicuous not only as enemies of the Medici and friends of popular 
government, but as thorough piagnoni^ espousing to the utmost the doc- 
trines and practical teaching of the Prate, and frequen^j^ San Marco 
as th(> seat of another Samuel ; some of them men ofiilMpIli^tative and 
handsome presence, like Francesco Valori, and p^tehapfillso'of a hot and 
arrogant temper, very much giatified by an immediate divine authority 
for bringing abput freedom in their own way? Others, like Sodeiini, with 
less of the ardent piagnoney and more of the wise (iplitieian. There weic 
men, also of family, like Piero Capponi — simply brave xmdoctiinal lovers 
of a sober republican liberty, who preferred fightis^ to argning, and had no 
particular reasons for thinking any ideas false fha* kept out the Medici and 
made loom for public spirit. At their elbows Were doctors of law whose 
studies of Accursius and his brethren haedruot 80 entirely consumed their 
ardoui as to prevent them fiom beocraiing-entliimi'astic piagrtoni — Messer 
Luca Corsini himself, for example, trho Oh a memorable occasion yet to 
come was to raise his learned arms in Street stone-throwing for the cause of 
religion, freedom, and the Frate, And among those dignities who carried 
their black lucco or furred mantUi with an air of habitual authority, there 
was an abundant sprinkling of jrdleh with more contemplative and sensitive 
faces ; Bcholais inheriting such ^ high name as Strozzi and Acciajoli, who 
were already minded to take tHo cowl and join the community of San 
Marco ; artists, wrought to a new and higher ambition by the teaching of 
Savonarola — like that young painter who had lately surpassed himself in 
his fresco of the Divine child on the wall of the Prate's bare cell^ — uncon- 
scious yet that he would one day himself wear the tonsure and the cowl, 
and be called Fra BartolommeOi' There was the mystic poet Girolamo 
Benevieni hastening, pelhaps, to carry tidings of the beloved Prate’s 
speedy coming to his fiteid Pieb della Mirandola, who was never to see 
the light of another ^ere were well-bom women attired With 

such Bcrupidcnis plainfrefls tihet their more refined grace was the chief 
distinction between ifaM ated th^ less asktoeratic sisterA. There was a 



jiredm&iAaBt propdritoii of die genuine popolmi or middle olaas, belonging 
both to the IMhjor nnd Minor Arts, oonscious of pureei direttiened by war^ 
taxes. And more striking and Tarious, |)erha|», iktak all the other olasscs 
of the Frate^s disciples, there was the long stream of poorer tradesmen 
and artisans, whose faith and hope in hie Divine messagO iraiiod Ihun the 
rude undiscriminating trust in him as the friend of tho poor diid the 
enemy of the luxurious oppressive rich, to that eager taitittg of all the 
subtleties of biblical interpretation, which takes a peculiarly Strong hidd on 
the sedentary ai'tisan, illuminating the long dim Spaces beyond the board 
where be stitches^ with a pale frame that seems to Mm the light of Divine 
science. 

But among these various disciples of the ^ate werw scattered many 
who were not in the least his disciples. Some were Medioeans who had 
already, from motives of fear and polloy, begun to dkow the presiding 
spirit of the popular party a feigned deference. Odicrs were sincere 
advocates of a free government, but regarded Savonarola simply as an 
ambitious monk — ^half-sagacious, half-fanatical — who had made himself 
a powerful instrument with the people, and must be accepted as an 
important social fact. There '»cre even some of his bitter enemies: 
members of the old aristocratic anti-Medicean party — determined to try 
and get the reins once more tight in the hands of certain chief families ; 
or else licentious young men, who detested him as the kill-joy of 
Floience. For the Bcrmons in the Duomo had already become political 
incidents, attracting the oars of curiosity and malice, os well as of faith. 
Tlie men of ideas, like young Niccol6 Maccliiavelli, went to observe 
and 1 ite reports to friends away in country villas ; th^ men of appetites, 
like Dollo Spini, bent on hunting down the Frate as a public nuisance 
who made game scarce, went to feed their hatred and lie in wait for 
grounds of accusation. 

Ferliaps, while no preacher ever hod a more massive influence than 
Savonarola, no preacher ever had moie heterogeneous materials to work 
upon. And one secret of the massive iiifrueuce lay in the highly mixed 
chai actor of liis preaching. Baldassarrc, wrought into an ecstasy of self- 
martyring revenge, was only an extreme case among tho partial and nar- 
row sympathies of that audience. In Savonarola’s preaching there were 
strains that appealed to the very finest susceptibilities of men’s natures, 
and there were elements that gratified low egoism, tickled gosiuping 
cniiosity, and fascinated timorous superstition. His need of personal pre- 
dominance, his labyrinthine allegorical interpretations of the Scriptures, hie 
enigrriatic visions, and his false cerdtudo about the Divine intentions, nevor 
ceased, in his own large soul, to be ennobled by that fervid piety, 
passionate sense of the infinite, that active sympathy, that clear-sighted 
demand for the subjection of selfish interests to the general good, whidh 
he had in common with the greatest of mankind. But for the of blf 
ottdience all the pregnancy of his preaching lay in his strong assertion Wi 
sapematazal claims^ in the dentmeiatory visions, in the frdse certitodb 
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whscli gave his sermons the interest of a political bnlletin; aii4 hayiikg 
otioe held that audience in his mastery, it was necessary to his natoro-— it 
was necessary for their welfare— that he should keep the masteiy. The 
effect was inevitable. No man ever struggled to retain power over a 
mixed multitude without suffering vitiation : his standard must be their 
lower needs, and not his own best insight. 

The mysteries of human character have seldom been presented m a 
way more fitted to check the judgments of facile knowingness than in 
Girolamo Savonarola ; but we can give him a reverence that need dint 
its eyes to no fact, if we regaid his life as a drama in which there 
were great inward modifications accompanying the outward changes. 
And up to this period, when his more direct action on political afikirs 
had only just begun, it is probable that his imperious need of as- 
cendancy had burned undiscemibly in the strong flume of his zeal for God 
and man. 

It was the fashion of old, when an ox was led out for sacrifioe to 
Jupiter, to chalk the dark spots, and give the offeriog a false show of 
unblemished whiteness. Let ns fling away the chalk, and boldly say, — 
the victim was spotted, but it was not therefore in vain that his mighty 
heart was laid oo the altar of men's highest hopes. 


CUAPTER XXVL 
The Garment of Fear. 

At six o’clock that evening most people in Florence were glad the entrance 
of the new Charlemagne was fairly over. Doubtless when the roll of 
drums, the blast of trumpets, and the tramp of horses along the Pisan 
road began to mingle with the pealing of the excited bells, it was a grand 
moment for those who were stationed on turreted roofe, and could see the 
long-winding terrible pomp ou the back-ground of the green hills and 
valley. There was no sunshine to light up the splendour of banners, and 
spears, and plumes, and silken surcoats, but there was no thick cloud of 
dust to hide it, and as the picked troops advanced into close view they 
could be seen all the more distinctly for the absence of dancing glitter. 
Tall and tough Scotch archers, Swiss halberdiers flerce and ponderous, 
nimble Gascons ready to wheel and climb, cavalry in which each man 
looked like a knight-errant with his indomitable spear anji chaiger — ^it 
was satisfactory to be assured that they would injure nobody but the 
enemies of God I With that confidence at heart it was a leas dulwus 
pleasure to look at the array of strength and splendour in nobles and 
knights, and youfhful pages of choice lineage— at the bossed and jeiSjdlfd 
sword hilts, at the satin scarft embroidered with atrange aymWHoSl 
devices of pious or gallant meaajEngt gold cfa n i n a and jeereiM 
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ftigrette^y tiM gorgeous borM-traf^ii:^ md biocade^S xngntlei, aod »yi 
the traneoendent cimopy earned by eelept yeittha above the head of the 
Most dbristian King. To sum up with m oi4 diarieti whose q^eOiag and 
diction hahed a little behind the wooden of this lOjcd thdty<^*/h gnei 
nagn^cenza.^* ^ 

But for the Signoria^ who had been wailtag m t^ehr |M|irarigainst 
the gates, and had to inarch out at t)M noment, with their oitdoi^itt 
front of them, to meet the roi||ht 7 guesty the 6f the iemte had 

been someifliiit sereeaed by unpkeeaitt seMtiona If Messer Ziuea 
Corsint could have had a bnef La^ isfleome depeadtig frem his dumth 
in legible characters, fr would havh hee>i htss ooidiiishl| wben the raid 
came on, atid creaM an impalienee in men and h^saes that brolee 
off the deUveiy of hiC well-studied periods} and redu|^d the tepresen* 
tatives of the schdliriy city to ofrer a make-ridfr 'treleome in im- 
promptu French. But that sudden oonfusion had ereated a great 
opportuid^ for Tito. As one of the secretaries he wn emong the 
officials who were stationed behind the Signoria, and with whom these 
highest digniries were promiscuously thrown when pressed upon by the 
horses. 

« Somebody step foiward and say a few words in French/’ said 
Soderini. But no one of high importance chose to risk a second failure. 


** You, Francesco Gaddi — you can speak.” But Gaddi, distrusting his own 
promptness, hung back, and, pushing Tito, said, ** You, Melema.” 

Tito stepped forward in an instant, and with the air of profound defe- 
rence that came as naturally to him os walking, said the few needful 
words in the name of the Signoria ; then gave way gracefully, and let the 
king pass on. His presence of mind, which had failed him in the terribln 
crisis of the morning, had been a ready instrument thU time. It waa au 
excellent livety servant that never forsook him when danger was not 
visible. But when he was complimented on his oppoHme servios, he 
laughed it off as a thing of no moment, and to those who had Xiot witsSMSed 
it, let Gaddi have the credit of the improvised weksems. No wohder Hbo 
mw popular : the touchstone by which men tiy tis ismoit often their afm 
vanity. 


Other things berides tbe oratorical wrioome had turned oal Wl hir 
worse than had been expected. If evetyfiimg had happened aooerlh^^hr 
ingenious preconoepHonS, the Floimiriiie prooesrion of clezgy dwl 
would not have ft^und their way ^ked up and heen obliged to fmpimt 
vise 4 oourse the bad; atroets, so as to meet the kSm 9$ m 

Csthedral only# Aho, if the vouim hionaioh imdet thd oanoinr. ssldedro^ 
hii dmger Vrlth hk knee upon his ffilgh^ had lodod mo^ % 
magne and less lllm a hastily modeQed grotesque, the 
admirers would hare been mud asris^ It mu^^M 
dat the sooirit^ W lUdisn widedrik^ 0^ 


iremm^ had M a less miaeve! 
dmt hk mdriftT hM heon or i 

VOi. VL— 90, 85, 


i^dshcmlli 
mk oTUHi^^i 






And M. ori^ JSIftinekti vriHi |>ro- 

Iprrippwl to tpe tplepdoiiiiir ot oi|ijop 3 r whnjiji tiff M tom to pieoed 
dd Oveir Hpoil, Mcordii}^ ig jto iidfea 

the plt«r; «i&d after fdl 

lo^gdl^ in the Pdlacf pf th^ reft of new^mii f^try 

xr»rp d^frse^ dmpn| me gregt ^cndea oC Fbmtce^ an^ the teirlble 
doldiery ifpre epcmpf^t if| th^ fmto and otier open The 

byainesd of the ^ was ea4^ 

But tb^ 9)3?ee^ ItiH prei»«l*M ^.Jlurprisiog such ad Florentines 

had not «|^u b^qre under the i^pvembor stare. Instead of ^ flpom 
unhr^hetl ^Jteept by a lamp Wrning ftebly here yxid there before | ^ntly 
at th(^ street oomere, or by a stream of r^der light from an open 
doprwaf; there were lamps fuspei)^ at the wliuiiQwe of all housed^ so &at 
men Ootild walk along no less Sttcnrely and commodionsly than by day — 
n/lt gmn 

Along those ImMnlna^ streets Melema Was WaHcing at about 
eight o’clook In the a]ppT\gy ou his way homewards He had been 
exerting himself throu||&ut tho day tiuder the pressure of hidden anxie- 
ties, and had at last made hia ikK^ape unnoticed from the midst of after- 
supper gaiety. 0hce at leisure thoroughly to face and consider his 
maeumstaneefi, lie hoped that he could so adjust himself to them and to all 
probabilities as to get r^d of his cblldi^ fear. If he had only n^ been 
ifanjdng in the presence of mmd necessary to recognise Baldaasarff under 
surprise l-T-4t would have been* happier for him on all accounts ; for 
^ a1|l|lwince<f under the sense thft he was deliberately i^ictin| suifecing 
ou^ ? i|0 would very muoh have preferred that "Baldassarfe should 
be ew^ happy^ Hut he had left himself no second path now * 

there oolfhl be UO oondict any longer ; the only thing he had to do was 
to take care of himself 


Whilft thoughts were m his mind he wps advancing ftojn the 
Piaaaf tohl Croce along the <5ei Benoi, apd as he neared ^ angle 
tumW kte" Bprgo Ssnti^ €roAe hj» ear was struek by a muMp which 
was ' 5 ffi sltreping revelry, but of vigorous laSgiur— 4h^t music bf 

the suvil* a slight start and quickened hie pace, for the sounds 

had auggest^ f weM?>e He knew that they oame ^oj(D the 

workshop cj|r Niocolb <kpa|»lh fem^as report of all Florent^es who eared 
for cunoui apd heaufiiul iron-woik. * 


** What mik®^ ^ ^ late? ihougM iSlo. ^ But so 

much the better W me. I 4o ^ JW hs^ess to-night 

inM»ad of to-nmiTow moraiug/^ " * 

ftooesD]^ M ^ ^ f aiUiwIb is 





NIOOOLO AT WORK. 
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aibiilHiM’W hi-mirn U MHm* l*W#iim> ttfcurta* H/fftmt 
(twubg tt »i«‘ iiiw ii tii i (K «i^‘< H im ii<i ti^ mMi^ *«% 

laraoiuui !««{{»' kMM Vi* i|iiMit#h) 

coltimDs 

tU MitUM offtM I 114 M 4taw , ^ 

flgw rf ifhxwlfc, WA w nt- ioj i iiii rt utilHi IM 

Two oiibmma^mm *■»# 

iOl TWP fH OTV OCTcllfl VlH^innr VIMH^ 

1!^ 1>Wfe 4 < tl( |W p. Kwmn e, 

iit^ n 'vmMi 

aan to ili« dtt# iMM* 49liMi m 

the meantime Tito aaUi^ himadif by a |^0|i4im4 

KIMb pefB BA tino«r,M»ii<«i but gool^batliuus^il naa ta ba tmalir 
from the anvil and tested his hammer on hit hip. * 

'<«WWhiit»M«8aB«Tit»> Bhahewt'^ 

Niccol^ ; else I should )tot hate vMiUred to mimmffti" 
yon when fo)ii are Working out Of hnufa^ elnea I tabe tfiat aa a sign that 
yourWork^j^njeiBing,” j 

Tve beiBifal tHh same work all day'-^making aarea ind Bp«ir»]iead4 
And every fool that has passed my shop has pnt his pniii|dc]n^inMii hrltN 
say, * NiceOlh, w&t them not eoma 1 ^ see the King of Fnmoa and hia 
soldiers ? * and IVe answered^ ^ No : 1 don't want to tea dMir dlbMNHdr 
want to aea their bheka’ ^ ^ ' 

<‘Are you making arms tbr |ba oitiiiafat theUi Niaetdhi^-v^hial 
may have sametlilng better then mnly aoy^ea aaidkfpii ha dMNi dCiit 
uproar ? ” 

“ We shall see. Arms are good, 8S)d Florence h SMj ^ wantthem. 
The Frate tells us we shall get Pisa again, and | with the Fimte; 
but I should be glad to know how the promise il to be fbldlied* if wa 
don’t get plenty of good weapons £3rged7 The FraiM) sees a kmg way 
before him ; that X believe. Bnt he doean't aee li|Ed| caught with iMe» 
Ing at them, at some of our pec^e tiy Ijp make eUd* He sees aenagpM 
not nonsense. Hot youlse a bfi of a Hedioean^ Messer Tito jljjam^ 
Fbbene! so Pve been myidf !» JB^|iin%hi4hre the cask begahleM 
sour. What’s yonr bnainesa?** ^ 

<* Simply to know the price of Hm fine coat of meil I 
here the other day. I wiut to ibra o^stajn pea^^ 
a protection of thet sort undeahatf 

and buy it then,” said MMHi 

rm rather about whet 
who’s my 4mithmilP” 

« 1 Im w ymm acruplfis, Ni<i(p»h» 
it esii hurt nobody.** 


Hut ^ M mai 
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^ ** True ; but it may malm tbu man who wears it ftel bimsdf all Hho 

HkSst if be should want to hurt somebody* Mo| no : it*s not my own 
Work ; but it*s fine work of Maso of Brescia : 1 i&ould be loth for it to 
cover the heart of a soouadrel. I must know who is to vear it.” 

<< Well, then, to be plain with you, ^ficeolb mio, 1 want it myself,” 
said Tito, knowing it was uaeles* to try persuasion. ** The fiwt is, I am 
likely to have a journey to tako«^*4iid you knp^ wha^ journeying is in 
these times. You don’t suspect im oi treason against the Republic? ** 

No, 1 know no harm ^ yoU|” said Nieoolh, in his blnnt way again. 
** But have you the money to pay for the coat ? For you’ve pasae^Nnty 
shop often enough to know my sign : you’ve seen the bnniii^ aoossnst- 
books — I trust nobody. The price is twenty florins, uid thntV bffWOTTH. 
it’s second hand. You’re not likely to have so nmoh mon^ with you. 
Let it be till to-morrow.” 

« 1 happen to have the money,” said Tito, wHpi had been viwng at 
play the ^y before, and had not emptied hi^i pursa» ^1*11 earry the 
armour home with me.” * 

N10C0I6 reached down the finely wrought jsqat, which fell together 
into little more than two handfuls. 

^ There, tlien,” he said, when the florins had been told down on his 
palm. ** Take the coat. It’s made to cheat sword or poniard or arrow. 
But, for my part, I would never put such a thing on. It’s like carrying 
fiar about with one.” 

Niccolb’s words bad an unpleasant intensity of meaning for Tito. But 
he smiled and said, — 4 

** Ah, Niccol6, we scholars are all cowards. Handling the pen doesn't 
thicken the arm as your hammer-wielding does. Addio 1 ” 

He folded the armour under his mantle, and hastened homeward 
across the Ponte Rubooonte. 



tnit 


Trb quiMtion of lihe t«al tues, if H Iim any, of tbttetiiM, ieottit to and 
as well worth oonsiderii^ aa ^0 fifoat ateohol qnMitlcin iMf. I h«m tfi«l 
to ihow that, wHh all die wran^oif and diaputatSon whhdi haa takeif plaOe 
conoeriihig the latter article, popular notiona aVoiotdt were r&y tngw imd 
incorrect, and that no really tiis^tl diaouesioa of Ita merits aould find a 
place until certain iallaeies were diamifised from the public mind. 1 hold 
the Mine opinion with regard to tobacco. 

The popular arguAenta ftr and against the use of tobacco ore even 
more unaatiafiictoiy than are the common dispntes about alcohol ; for it is 
less ea^ to make out a telHng case on either side. The smoker pleads, 
usually, that the practice soothes'* him : his opponent tauntingly replies, 
that it enervates him, and makes him weak and idle, besides wasting a 
great deal of his time and money. But there is less room on the one side 
for rose<cOloured eul<^, and on the other for melodramatic denunciation, 
than in the case of iJcohol. The Anacreon and tlie Cruickshank of 
tobacco have yet to make their appearance. Signs, however, are not 
wanting that the latter role will soon be filled, for already a dignitaiy of 
the Church has painted tobacco as a gorging fiend,*' and a certain 
stump orator recently declared at a public meeting that ** he knew no 
single vice wbich did so much harm oS smoking ! ** But, as yet, 
these prophets have little honour, either in their own country or in any 
other ; and it may be weU, before they have time to lash themselves knd 
the public into a state of moral hysterics, to consider calmly the purely 
physiological aspect of the question, apart from ideas Cf right and wrong. 

I had better commence my description of the action of tobacco by an 
account of those poisonous effects which it is universally confused are 
caused by very large doses. 

Tobacco, in virtue of two of its constituents — ^nicotine and the empy- 
reumatic oU* which is generated during combustion, — produoes certain 
special effects upon the nervous system. It affects the brain, the spinal 
cord, and the sympathetic nervesi In very huge doses it has a parslysiB|[ 
inflaeno&.upon these organs, and through fhem upon the heart and luli^ 
The violent disturbance of the stomach which is so common in persafii 
who at their first smoke indulge pretty freely, and the chronic dyspepsia 
which is the result of habitual excess, are secondary consequences of ^ese 
effects upon the nervous system: the latter malady iS) perhaps, aim par% 
to be asoibed to the quantity of saliva which is vCjeoiefi by the ftnehir,' 

* IhcbswingsadiiistflliigptheflmppwiiiiifieoUhcfoDm 

a0oaeieteTobitfieofi,whkhis)ewciisrgefieia ttsoptimiiipcwtiisiystiBii. [ 
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instead of being alloVed to help, as it diiould, in digeation. A mininr 
degree of depressioa of the nervous system is represented by that trexnU'*' 
lens state of the muscles which is oilen noticed in excessive smokers* 
Higher degrees of ac^ njdSiCated wheoi i^metimeB happens 

after one huge dose, the heart suddenly comes *to a di^ stop, and the 
patient sinks into a mortal faint f or ivhBn insensibility, perhaps accom- 
panied with convulsion^ sets in, and the lunga lessen gradually ^haiv 
mpidity of action, and at last ogsae ,to a atan^-s^U. Such are the..net^al 
efieets of large doses of tobaocoi but there are soma individuals in whom, 
irom some peculiarity of constitutio% the tendenty of tobacco in exnesrivo, 
or, indeed, in almost any doses, is tp act like a violent cathartic medirine, 
Again, with some persons inurement to free indulgence in tobacco 
to bring about an insensibility to the poisonous effect of doses which 
would certainly destroy the life, or seriously injure the health, of others. 

Some good examples of the pernicious effects of the excessive use of 
tobacco have recently been narrated to the French Acad^tnie des Sciences 
hy M. Beau. The first of these was that of a man, aged GO, who was in 
the habit of smoking almost all day. He was attacked with palpitations 
of the heart, which recurred every night, and were accompanied with a 
sense of oppression, and with pains in the shoulders* He laid aside the 
use of tobacco for a time, and the symptoms disappeared. He resumed 
it, and immediately they returned; and finally he ,was compelled to 
relinquish smoke altogether. The second case was that of a physician, 
aged 50, who smoked cigaxettes comtantlyt when not employed in some 
active occupation. He was attacked repeatedly with palpitations, accom- 
panied with a sense of constriction of the chest, and great suffering. He 
relinquished his habit of smoking, aud the attacks ceased; but on one 
occasion, having merely sat in the same room with a number of smokers, 
he experimioed a relapse. The third cose was that of a physician, aged 
65, who smoked cigarettes to great excess, in fact constantly. was 
suddenly seized with an attack similar to the above, but severe as 
dUnost to prove fatal. The fourth patient was a Spaniard, aged 30, who 
smoked cigarettes incessantly. For some time he had been very dyspeptic, 
when he was suddenly seized with an attack of angina pectoris, which 
lasted ten minutes, and almost proved fatal On diminishing hip daily 
allowance of smoke all his troubles vanished. » '!phe fifth Instance was 
that of a physiaian, who was compelled to jenounce smoking by reason of 
the exoessive dy^epsia which it caused, and vririch was accompanied by 
threatenings of m^tha pecioriB, The sixth patient was an^enormoqs 
consumer of cigarettes. He was attacked with repeated seieures of angmfk 
peetfiris i at the date of M. Beau’s report he was persisting in his habits 
of axoeseive smoking, and would probably kill himself. In the seventh 
and eighth cases death actually resulted (from pBctgrif) ii^cppse- 

quence of exoessive smoking. M. Beau makes some judicious remarks on 
these oases of tobaooo-paieontng, 4^ whioh his opinion th^t^ the 

production of suoh symptoms rwppm the ooiyuimtiP^ %ea causes 



1. AaMtok)«aH«rtotMuMO. t. 

iftdhridiiftl 8^ Smn^ tlpi^eUt drOttlxiMiUMSeil im lk« MdiAttko* of^cidT, 
or exMtiilve witness of lArklAli hindoi^ 

from oxpelUngtha abaoHwd doH^iMMIlt ^ IH*d allow tbaift 

to aooumttlato ia tho o^rstfsia : in wiiiok ettt a mKflIaieiit qtuuiti^ of 
nicodne might at length be itored Up In tho UocmI ta ^ 2ieiiH«* 

All the abovo^named pheaommia m ctai^ tha m# 
immoderately large dooes ; jaat ah-miich aa dnanhittiieM add thi 
of alcohol are the raKolta of esiaaii in ^at li^kh Uadi^ thialuMd M 
to be explained mwo^ lMiri:^Qg doMiiplio&a whitdi aeienddo men «l tlm 
anti-tobi^o party hare paraded to tha gaze of the ptlblki: diay halwt 
nothing whatever to do with the edStota of tobaoeo taken by modMib 
anuiTeva or amokeia. 

What, then, it the efibct of tobacco in nnaliee doaea ? The odtowoit 
belief ia, that it soothes pain and disposes to tranquillity and sleep ; buft 
it certainly also possesses other and very weli-marked properdea. To 
the habitual amoker his moderate quantum of smoke^ to the habitual 
snuff-taker his ordinary allowanee of anofiv >>ot act as a nareotic 
only, or even chiedy. Where tobacco does not cause nausea or nckneia^ 
it produces, 1 believe, a very decided stimulant efifeot inxm the systenH-^en 
eifect which does not appear at all when the dose has Been ezeesaivOk The 
action of tobacco upon the system hSs been hitherto described, for thd 
most part, by persons who had no praotioal knowledge of the subject^ and 
hence this stimulant action has been overlooked by the readers of the 
ordinary descriptions ] nevertheiesS) it certainly forms an integral part 
of the physiological action of tobacco; and it is a kind of stimulalton, 
moreover, which is not followed by any unhealthy depressive reaGtkm* 

The really difficult part of any desciiptiou of the effects of tobaoco, 
which should aim at completeness, ie the estimation of the extent to which 
habit modifies the action of this sul»taace on the system. Tobaoco is 
usually looked upon as a typical instance of a poison to which the haasaa 
body can accustom itself till its deadly effeots are very much lessened. 
That something of this kind does really take place, in the case of pOrsone 
who are learning to smoke, there con be little doubt» but it is neoessaty to 
remark that the process is far more i^)pfirent thaU real. The young Ikd 
who has never yet smoked thinks, when ho tuakes his first experkUeftt, 
tliat he is taking a very moderate dose because he only smokes one 
or half a pipe, of Virginian tobaeco m the shape of birdV-«ye hr 
The fact is, however^ that tiiat one pipe, smoked as he smokes it^ 
gents a dose of nicotine and empyreumatic oil which even a tthnunpij 
vessel would not care to take in at once. Thera is nothing which r*Tpiffftir 
a more distinct education than the ma&agemenl nf a pipe or eigar^^aa 
only the proper amount of the produets of oombtutien meg enteri^ijht 
mouth, end that not too much may be left bihind When the sentkif is 
blown out agaim We may tides it for oertein that A bop) 
in tubaoco finr the first time, wiU oimtrite tn getnes miW iiiObtimNlfifi 
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empynnun«tio oil mto his system in smoking one pipe as «b old stndlmt 
will do in smoking six ; and thuS) at the very outset, we ate analded to 
explain much of the apparent mystery of the toleranoe which the system 
seems to acquire for tobacco. The boy-smokcr does, in ikct, take a 
large and poisonous dose; whereas, if he could have imbibed only 
that quantity of nicotine and empyreumatic oil which an old smoker 
would procure from a single pipe, he might have eufiered but dightly, 
D^pubtless, the same difference is etill more conspicuous between the 
experienced and the inexperienced slower. The latter, it is obyious, will 
swallow a large quantity of a solution containing nicotine and fixed oil 
of tobacco, which the former would never swallow at all. Filthy creature 
though he be, the experienced chewer may be a moderate user of tobacco; 
for he really only takes into his system that small quantity of the poisonous 
matters which can he absorbed into his blood through the mucous mem- 
brane of his mouth. 

Header, do you remember the first time you smoked a cutty pipe 
full of strong tobacco? Did you not lie on your back for hours, 
in a state of depression and misery worse than death, praying that the 
earth might swallow you, which it refused to do : and didn't the fir- 
mament appear to revolve on its own axis, the other end of which was 
a sharp point sticking into your brain? In the bitterness of your 
heart, you doubtless vowed, on that occasion, that should you survive, 
you would never repeat the experiment. But, in truth, you should 
have blamed your own clumsy smoking chiefly. It is not from the 
effects of tobacco on novices that we can fairly test its ordinary effects 
upon the system. For the latter purpose we must study such examples as 
our own steady-going grandfathers, who, haying got accustomed to the 
use of their implement, smoked regularly their two or three pipes a day, 
and never exceeded that quantity. The effects produced by such a manner 
of smoking as this arc, I venture to say, not narcotic chiefly, if at all, but 
stimulant : and the kind of stimulation thus produced is capable of repro- 
duction, any number of times, by exactly the same dose in each twenty- 
four hours : nor is it followed by any depressive reaction. 

There was no dreaminess, no excuse for inaction, in the short silver pipes 
of the old sea-dogs of the Elizabethan period; nor does one think of 
Sir Walter Balmgfa, the arch-fumigator himself, ss a particularly listless or 
inactive individual. Still less would one he inclined to speak of an agri- 
cultural labourer of the present day, engaged in tossing hay up into a 
stack, or loading a manure-cart, as enjoying a dreamy repose, and yet 
it is during the severest exertions of this kind that 1 have noticed clod- 
hoppers smoking most vigorously* In fiict, the theory that tobacco is in 
all dosea a merely stupefying and depressiog agent, is oontradicted by the 
most commonplace fiicts. It seems to rest chiefly on an observation 
which really ought to tell directly against it, viz. the power which tobacco 
possesses of qmeting the pangs of hunger, and supporting the system 
during the absence of food. If this result was mea^y duo to a marcotio 
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SnfliiieiiOA) 4 epM 9 i|ng and blimUiig th« aeiToiia aeudbili^ of the 
it might be eqoaUf produced hj tmy aemeooe dreg would dhsgtuiflt 
theappetite,'«,p. tartar emetic. Fortuuatelj, we now poaeess the ttieane 
of contradictixig the dogma rdhned to abeolntet/» nt least ai a general 
prepositiott. Dr. Edward Smith, in an able paper fW at tiie late meeting 
of the Britiah Anooiation, adduced certain experimenta, whi^h dliarly 
demonstrated that with aome individnala the efihot of ordinary iincMttg in 
I stimulant one. The following are the details of ohe of hie ezperlhienta. 
The individual operated on was made to prepare hlmeelf by sitting abao« 
lutely still until the pulse stood at an average of 74'5 beats a minute. He 
then commenced to smoke a pipe, and during the first five mitmtee of 
smoking the effects were comparatively slight; the pulse, however, iti' 
creased in fixmneai and ftilness,. and stood at an average of 78*8 per 
minute. During the next fourteen minutea the frequency of the pnlse was 
87, 88, 94, 98, 102, 102, 106, 105, 104, 106, 105, 107, 107, 110, and 
there was an increased sense of warmth, together with slight perspiration 
on the brow. Smoking was now stopped, and during the next minute 
the pulse rose to 112 ; but it then began steadily to decline, till, at the 
end of half an hour from the commencement of the smoking, it was at 88*91. 
For more than two hours it remained above the natural average of 
frequency and force. Dr. Smith assigns the time of 10 F.v. as the proper 
one for making experiments on the action of tobacco, and adds that do 
food should be taken for four hours previously. He considers that to 
literary men, on whom tobacco may be found to produce this kind of 
stimulant effect, it would be an effective substitute for the wine which 
they 60 frequently take to assist them in brain-work which is done late at 
night. 1 think it necessary to state here that Dr. Smith uses the word 
stimulation in the sense of an absolute increase in the JHqamcy of the 
pulse, as well as its strength. Used by myself, as the record of my expe- 
rience in the taking of tobacco, it does not necessarily imply increased 
frequmey of pulse, but it does imply increased firmness in the heart's 
action, and also a general increase of nervous vigour, as testified by my 
own sensations. 

In some recent remarks on the action of alcohol on the human system, 

I endeavoured to explain the ratumale of that important phenomenon, the 
production of a craving for a repetition of the dose in increased smotmt ; 
and 1 endeavoured to prove that this |dienomenon was a result of ezeessire 
or poisonous doses only, not of moderate quantities at all. The asm 
principle holds good» and is equally important, witii regard to tobaeso. 
There are thousands of moderate mokers who consume, from ySai^ «ttd 
to year's end, only the same moderate doily aUowanee of tobaeco, ‘Uni 
never merease the quantity. It is quite m absurd to charge these peteteM 
with being the subjeote of a davery ” which inevitably tettde to'become 
progressively more degraded, aa to i^Msak of all moderate drkdiers «• 
incipient drunkards ; dtepraetical rek reals in eaeh ease the bnaip ^ 
of tiie same physiologiical truth* The Ming of ateaterlesa/ ieta p eO te i Ml 

26-*>0 
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Ibr «iiy nic^ofeio k ittTM^abljir nMn 0t 
mui last cm only b« camodr by some poiieii,ii»i6^hblr 4|pNliiajg* 

Vbxeh enfeebles the nenrous iysietn. The kol tbei so tamf irndlOBHi 
' Merer in the coum of thbir Hrlpk eiiperiende etiy euoh s^snsatiou is n 
^werful ailment in ftrour ol m absolute said fedieel disthnotihn betiteen 
the action of email and of hni^ ddies of tobstsco* PeMons '«rhb experience 
the Graying vrhich vre spetdi ^ are the Viothxls of chreniG dyepe|>tiat Of 
musonlar tremors ; the kind of longing itbich Aey expetienoe ibr th# 
accustomed narcotic is strikingly comparable te the craving of a dranfcsri^ 
for spirita. It is true that moderate stnokerS) also, ate sensible of 
discomfort if their regular pipe or cigar be cut off, but not in a greater 
degree than they vrould be affected by the sudden vrithdrawal of any 
article of daily ibod to which, although it was not a necessary of life, they 
had become regularly aooustomed} and ho# unpleasant Such a #ithdrB#al 
is often found to be may be illustrated by the discomfort which the potato 
famine, some years ago, occasioned in many families. At this point it 
becomes necessary to say a few words about the different forms under 
which tobacco is taken, and the modiflcatiouB of its influence wklii^ tbsM 
occasion. And, flrst, with regard to the different modes of sttdkiiig. 

Cigars are generally considered as, on the whole, a mild form of tobacco, 
and, in the main, this notion is correct. There are all sorts of dil^rences, 
however, between the different kinds : for there are British ar^ foreign 
' dgers, mild and full-flavoured, fragmat'or tasteless Ak regards th^ 
Ufsiinction between British and fbreign cigars, it may be remarked that 
the great superiority of the best Havannah cigala depends, not only upon 
the fine quality of the leaf used to make them, but also on the perfection 
of the rolling, and, above all, on the completeness of the drying. The 
best of these cigars are those which have been kept for some time, in a 
sujffic/entiy warm temperature to dry them very completely: and so 
important is the latter oonsideratimi, that it has been found that even 
British eigars, and those* not made from a high quality of 1^, may be 
immensely improved in flavour, and rendered extremely like the best 
foreigners, by the simple plan of keeping them stored, for a considerable 
period of time, in a place where the temperature is always high. 

One important fact with regard to oigars is ^ oomparatively small 
quantt^ bf the alkaloid niootiae ^ich they oontain: according to 
M. Sddflsiing) this only amounts to S per cent, in the beet Havatansh 
eigam, vtkile in ttroog Ybginiaa out tobacco it reaedtes fs high lie 6 or 
8 per cent* it mighl^ thAMiblU) iq^einr thm the 
was fer lees d^tenoua than that ef snoking pipes; but; in flievthem 
Gmrtain ofreutnetaiiees whkhrveiy mush modify the appwenlfy fevcurlhio 
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In th^ €m fo«)d «iglH4 M ^ wlpiiratte tHlft 
iShyef are ttmixkmlf emeked wit id Hie «nd, Iti wHtor tt> witsfce. fTe# 
ihe fiiet half or ee i)f this prooese k harmldsi Midtigh ; Iht the cha!|)yi^*> 
matie oil eolleeti m the butt bf the <tigap, Mi bill titik it deed wealth 
its ymy into the month. Bnt as the stsokef {Heeeedik 
oil begihs to be dratrh in, and hehee ariaei ihol ttiet’tlie bf i 

cigar emokes so nnoommonly ttr6n|(. Again, elunit)^ ii 4ud^ 

chew the end of the eigar, and thnii iutdc in a good deal of the and 
ofi^ tewallow it. The inrest waj to Hieia wdk would he te^ stamlti 
no more than half of each cigar, mid iSMw the test aWay f the nM beei 
plan would be to use a highly porOtts and absorbent oigar^lnbe. Bat the 
first plan is ruinously costly, and the second k tronbletiome to ntnei 
smokers. Either from the neglect diese precautions, or Adm CDUie 
other oatue, It has certainly appeared to me that mOre Indiriduak beenmC 
decidedly polsbned itom cmokliig oi|ari than ftem smoking pipce. ^ 
Among the cut tobscbOS which are smbked in pipes there are the 
^leatest varieties of strength. The moat potent of all are the negTo-head 
and Cavendish tobaccos, which are also used for chewing^ and nCUt to 
them come shag and birds -eye, which are made from Virginian tbbacoO, 
and which form the staple of consumption in this country. At 'rarious 
intervals below, come the French,* German, and Italian cut tobaccos, mORt 
of which are weaker than shag and birds'*eye ; and the mild Lntakia Of the 
East, which is so much admired by smokers for its delicate arOmA tt k 
remarkable With what pertinacity the majority of Englishmen adhere td 
the use of the stronger tobaccos, as contrasted with the praotiee of etkea 
Europeans *. a preference which reminds us of the British fondness ftd 
that potent and heady liquor, “ port wine.” It is, however, by no m«an» 
among the smokers of shag and birds' -eye that we most frequently observe 
the poisonous effects of tobacco; and it is, therefore, worth inquiry 
whether the manner of smoking has not some important influence, t 
have already noticed the evil efflsets of smoking cigars to the end. Ifo# 
a pipe has the advantage of being made, in the tnajonty of cases, of au 
absorbent material, which sucks up the empyreumatic oil, and prevents 
a great part of it from reaching the mouth ; and thk effbet k aided if 
the smoke be drkwn through a long tube. The highest degree Of purifl* 
cation is obtained when the smoko is passed through a vesSid bf wttteT 
before teaching the mouth, as in those pipes which are frequently Used iU 
Eastern countries, for a quantity, if not all, of the empyreumatlk/idl 
is thus left behind Neat in order of ssfe^ cotbe the lohgHitelikttmiil pl|Wi 
(some five or six feet in la^), with a bowl of fid ^fkuhkli ini' 


* jSome of the Erench teh acooar however, sss risk k aicotfea. tdqiridlii/lp 
M. Schkesing, ke varistki caljisd Lot l^otMa-^sime, NonL and iWiHuWtuw 


tain rpipeedvely 7 96, 7*34, 6*56, and per cent of 

centage than that of the atemge of Tliglnta tohacods. m iadglhg of 

ni diflMft mHs of wMw, f tdyon uy wm ia^kiieteitV*W feklN pSjHii 

required to prodnee nausea, and other symJkUril if ' ‘ • ^4^ 
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wide el tbe elrifice : after tbeae may be reekoned tbe old^asbioned 
of eiey/' which is smoked only e few times, and theb thrown away. 
Ftnaify we come to the short pipes, of clay or meerschaum ; and it must ^ 
edesitted that these, unless made of a veiy porous substance, are decidedly 
unwholesome : and, moreover, they require careftil smoking, even at the 
best, to avoid drawing a large quantity of oil into the mouth. A novice 
would almost infallibly be made ill by smoking a well-coloured cutty pipe. 

Cigarettes are usually considered an excessively mild form or sthoke ; 
but that depends very much upon the manner of smoking. If the smoke 
be only inhaled gently, and immediately expelled again from the mouth, 
only a small dose of tobacco is really taken, for a large part of the empy- 
reumatic oil and nicotine passes away into the air without ever entering 
the mouth. But the practice of drawing in a large quantity of smoke by 
a vigorous effort into the very lungs themselves, is decidedly to be con- 
demned, as it must tend to deposit a considerable quantity of the oil in 
the air-pnssages.* Fortunately, the milder vai'ieties of tobacco are gene- 
rally employed for making cigarettes. 

As for chewing, it is obvious that where, as is often the case, con- 
siderable quantities of the juice of tobacco are swallowed, the evil effects 
are directly produced, and may be very serious ; while the only alter- 
native to this mischief is the nauseous habit of profuse expectoration. 

Snuff-taking is a habit which at first sight seems most unnatural, and 
likely to produce very bad effects. There is singularly little evidence, 
hoWSfver, of such eflicts following the use of snuff, ptr se. The men who 
are employed in the grinding of snuff breathe constantly an atmosphere 
loaded with irritating particles, which penetrate freely into the lungs and 
stomach ; and the new hands are invariably subject to distressibg nausea 
and vomiting during the first few weeks of their experience in their new 
employment. But they soon get over these inconveniences, and thence- 
forth their health appears to be as good as that of other men. Dueba- 
telet made a series of statistical inquiries into the health ot workmen 
in tobacco-factories, all of whom are obliged to breathe an atmosphere 
more or less impregnated with floating particles of tobacco, and he found 
it quite os high as the average standard of human health. Doubtless 
there are some peculiar constitutions to which the use of a stimulus like 
that of snuff, even in moderation, is seriously hurtful; but they ore excep- 
tions to the rule. 1 am speaking now, of course, only of the effects of 
snuff-taking upon the general health ; for there can be no doubt that it 
causes much local mischief. The mucous membrane of the nostrils becomes 
permanently thidtened ; and not only is the sense of smell thus bhinted, 
but that resonance of tbe voice which depends upon a and pehrious 
condition of the nostrils is lost, as many a public speaker and singtr has 
found to his cost. With regard to the effect of snuff-taking uj^ the 


* It is probable that this wm the naaner of smoUiig adopted by the paOeats who 
come under M, Beau’s uotke.-*-F<db «f|wa. 
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nenrons system, it may be remarked tbat nieotin^, piust necessarily be 
taken into the system by absorption through the muooiis membrane of 
the nose ; the quantity, however, is very minute^ probably only enou^ to 
produce the stimulant effects, and never the narootiq* A French chemist 
has recently declared tbat he has succeeded in extracting nicotine from the 
^ tissues of an habitual snuff-taker alter deatb^a Ihct which, if confirmed, 
would seem to prove tbat a small quantity of the itf'cnpetantly 

retained in the tissuea of those .who take snuff daily. 

Can we arrive at any practical result as to the limits of the non* 
poisonous action of tobacco? The first and most obvious rule which 
may be laid down is, that tobacce^ when it produees nausea in a person 
used to smoke, has been taken in an excessive dose. The production of 
excessive thirst is also a sign of an excessive or depressing dose. Still 
more unquestionably is tremulousness of the muscles (e.g. shakiness of the 
band) a sign of poisoning; and it is frequently associated with palpitation 
of the heart and sleeplessness, chiefly arisiog from the latter source ni 
annoyance. If none of these symptoms be present, I am at a loss to know 
on what gromids we could state that any smoker was taking poisonous 
doses. One other sign of tobacco-poisoning should be mentioned, viz. 
the remarkable sallowness of complexion which it usually produces, toge- 
ther with a tendency to excessive perspirations. But this condition is 
never present without some of the other signs of poisoning being at ihe 
same time evident to a careful observer. 

As to the amount of tobacco which may be taken without producing 
any of these' symptoms, I am. unable to make any all-inclusive statement; 
because, in the first place, something depends upon habit ; and, secondly, 
much more depends upon the manner of smoking — ^ihe mechanical skill 
with which the act is performed. But from what 1 have observed, I 
believe tbat the majority of smokers in whom none of the mischievous 
effects of tobacco are perceived confine themselves to about two or three 
small pipefuls of Virginian tobacco, or a proportionately larger quantity 
of the weaker sorts ; and I cannot say that 1 ever saw poisonous symptoms 
produced by such a quanti^ as this, unless the person %vas a novice who 
had never learned to smoke, or was in some decidedly exceptional and 
temporary nervous condition independently of the effects of tobacco, or, 
finally, was of a wery peculiar natural idios 3 mcra 8 y. Perhaps, on the 
average, the of a dgar may be reckoned about equal to that of a 
medium-sized pipe of good shag or birds'-eye. 

With regard to snuff, 1 must repeat tbat I know of no trustworthy 
evidence of even enormous doses producing serious ill effects on theuenreua 
system. The mischief whioh this Ibrm of tobacco does, «7ke» pun, seem 
to me to be merely local.* 

As 1 stated at the outset of dus paper, my object has been, printaxi|yi| 

* Adulteration of siuiff with had, sccidsstsl or rntmtiqniil, has, kows^^ 
esnse of great afisdiisf in 50 ISS cases. Bntthatisbcsidsteepres^qMiH^ 
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to arrive at a correet aad eenyible judgment aa to the mere phyaicdogieaA 
effecta of tobacco. But it is impossible ibr me to avoid noticing loine of 
the social bearings of the use of this substance vrhich force theinselvtis 
upon the notice of the physician, espeoially if he sees much of the health 
and habits of the poor. On behalf of the ill-fed| ill-olud, and anicioas 
olasses, 1 feci driven to lift up a protest against the mbtitkea spirit, as 1 
think it, of philanthropic reform which would drive tobacco completely 
out of uuc, or limit its use to the rich and the irredeemably lazy sectioQs of 
society. The result of my own observations has been the production of the 
conviction in my mind, that the majority of the poor and anxious classes, 
in London at any rate, after reaching a certain age, begin to indulge in one 
of three cheap luxuries — alcohol, opium, or tobacco : and, moreover, in 
the existing state of things, that it is hopeless to expect them to do any-> 
thing belter than choose the best of these three. 1 think that no one Widl 
dispute tliat tobacco is the least injmioiis of them, intrinsically considSlie^ 
since it is by far the least likely to be taken to excess, and even when 
abused produces much less serious eticcts than the others. There is one 
chaige fafeo^lit against it, however, which is a very grave one, if true. 

It is <9tt0i||autly asserted that the use of tobacco, and more particularly 
the practice of smoking, leads to excessive drinking. 1 have no hesitation 
in saying that this statement is entirely incorrect ; indeed, in some 
respects, it is the exact opposite of the truth. Aniobg the numerous 
victims of “ chronic alcoholism ” who present themselves in the out- 
padeiit department of hospitals, it is quite a rare thing to find any large 
smokers. Again, the French, who ore much larger smokers than we in 
this country, hardly ever drink alcohol .with their smoke, but, if any 
drink at all, some such hai^mless matter as eau sucr^e or lemonade. Look, 
too, at the class Of young mim who are studying for the professions, 
medical students, law students ^ or look at the men at the universities. 
Why, among this class, excessive smoking is cfU’ried to a pitch iliSt would 
moke the hair of any snti-tobacconal stand on end with horror ; and yet ths 
instances of habitual alcoholic excess ai'e very few, and are becoming, me tests, 
still fewer. But if the charge which 1 have referred to were well founded, 
the iwst niqjority of clergymen, lawyers, and medical men ought to be con* 
£nnad drunkard by the time they are ready to enter upon the exercise of 
their respeotlvc professions. So far, indeed, is this statement from being 
true, that 1 believe that smoking is a direct preservative firOm the danger 
of becoming entangled in drinking habits : and X am oonvinoed that a 
Buooass^l crusade against tobacco, among medical students for example, 
who, while studying in liOndon, are expoeed» in a position of tinguliur 
freedom and independence of action^ to so many temptaU(>AB, irnuld do an 
enormous amount of harm.* o 

♦ I am gM to be able to fortify my own opinion hy that of I-ano (editor ^ the 
Artihian NiijhUt\ who declnros that the increased nso of tobacco hat diminished^ the 
indnlgehoe in tntoxfeathig Mor^ b iHb IS^tst. Mr. Xajrtfel Mlrtiift Sad Mr. 
Bhannan oafrAiiid ststbs that ihc smne ihec hoidir ^ocd wiih biesrii b Qihat imtsb/ 
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Ab for the evil effects of snuff, they have already been described aa 
purely local. And, certainly, snuff is not chargeable with the production 
of a craving for alcohol ; on the contrary, it is distinctly a preservative 
against it. It is a rare thing to find a ^^eguligur eni^ff^takcr who is addicted 
to alcoholic excess ; and t anl convlncbd, fi^ iny own observation, that 
nothing but suulF saves many of the poorer classes from dying fo drink in 
mere despeiation. It is a stimulant which serves them vINbII When fhey 
are faint and weary, obd Which is not followed by any after depr^Mon. 
Ill fact, the words ** Stimulant ” and " stimalatlon,’*' as th^ are |>oim- 
larly understood, hardly convey a sufficiently strong idea Of the vdltte 
of tobacco, in the shape of snuffy to persons whose nervous Systems aiiHs 
harassed by that most fUtal of all combinations of evil induenoes, the 
concurrence of great anxiety, excessive labour, and deficient food. To 
such peisons, tobacco may be truly said to act as nourishment; for thougli 
it doubtless does not help at all to build up new tissues, it most certainly 
is capable of prolonging life and Vigour, when these would otherwise 
1 apidly fail under the stress of fhtigues and miseries disproportionate to 
the natural powers of resistance. And even where there hi not the addM 
misery of Semi-starvation, we sec whole classes of men in a position ifa 
which anxiety and hard work accumulate on them so fast that energy and 
life itself might well give way ; and to Such persons I have no doubt that 
tobacco is exti emely valuable. It does not act in such cases as a nai^COtl^, 
it docs not <iend people so using it into a dreamy state of meditativenesa ; 
on the contrary, it keeps them fresh and vigorous, arid apt fbr work ; it 
enables them to fight off that worst kind of fUtigue which is the ubtie 
physical expression of an anxious mind. For the apparent eXcitexUelkt 
which is the result of anxiety is an index of a nervous system 
and not above par, and the remarkable eilbct which tobacco cei^iniy has 
in mitigating it must be due to a stimulating, not to a depressing influence. 

Such is, I believe, a pretty close approximation tb the truth as to the 
influence of tobacco upon the system. We ought not to confound titb 
effects of moderate yrith those of excessive smoking ; and the etatemisi^ 
that tobacco SrieoUrages an excessive indulgence in alcohol is incrirradL 
I leave it fo bthem to settle how for the riffisnsivenass of the plraolke to 
Some of our neighbours may form a valid reason for relinquishibg whaU 
ever advaUtiSgelf amokiilg may seem to confer, since my busmess fo m 
preach, not ^thfos, but flhytiolOgy. ^ 



IIave you er(*r been to Holland ? To Switzerland, the Tyrol, Ibe south 
of France, and the larger German cities, I am aware you have been often. 
Scotland, also, you know well, and probably the Irish hike scenery. But 
I doubt whether you have travelled much in England, and I feel almost 
sure that you have never been to Holland. If you choose to confess that 
you travel simply for scenery, you are right. The Dutch landscapes, 
though of all landscapes the most charming on canvas, are not in them- 
selves attractive. But if busy towns can interest you, if men and women 
with ways of their own and wills of their own, are worthy of your notice ; 
if you can believe that it behoves you to have seen a busy, thriving, well- 
to-do neighbouring people, who are probably more like yourself in heart 
and spirit than any other, though by no means closely resembling to 
youraelf in habits ; then you should go to Holland. My own inducement 
in making a trip there the other day was, I own, less noble. 1 widied to 
see the Dutch pictures at home. I have seen tliem ; and if you care for 
Dutch pictures, they also should take you to Holland. 

The towns whicn it will concern you to visit lie in a nutshell. They 
are Rotterdam, the Hague, together with the fishing and bathing village 
of Schevening, Leyden, Haarlem, and Amsterdam. The worst of Holland 
is, that it is so terribly difficult of approach 1 One is driven to encounter 
eighteen hours of steamboat misery in going from London to BoMdaiq, 
or else is forced to wander over h^f a continent by Calais, Idlle, and over 
the Belgian railroads ! I grant that any journey is now-ft-daya a serious 
evil, which cannot be slipt through in one n^ht, or con<|uered between 
breakfast and dinner during the reading of a novel. But if you append 
Holland to your Belgian tour, you will overcome the difficulty. 

The Dutch people are not such as you have been taught to believe 
them to be. You have in your mind s picture of Mynheer Van Dunck 
as he drinks his brandy-and-water geily ; of Dirk Hatterick, while he 
murders Glossop; and William the Taoitom, who is supposed to have 
enfranchised his country by his filettiCC. You conceive your Dutchmen 
to be short, ftit, broad-faced, veiy heavy hi the stem, and not unfrequently 
phlegmatic ; sometimes murderous, somedmes drunk, and occasionally 
thoughtful and patriotic. All this is wrong. They drink no more 
brandy than their neighbours; th^ ure sot much given to muider ; and 
though you may sometimes belielb in their patriotism, you may believe 
neither in their silence nor in their special thonghtftilness. But above 
all, be careful not to &11 into that vulgar error as to their bodily prppor^ 
tions. Your Dutchman of the present day is rather small than otherwise 
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— compact, man, \irith pleasant EngUah features, too often 4lsgri6e4 
by a French hat above them. Pat on his head a hat made in England, 
and you will take him for an Eogliahman a little under-sized. 

Bathing at Schevening I found myself supplied with an accurate 
means of measurement in this respect. Schevening is a pleasant fishing 
and bathing village two miles from the Hague, to which you ualk 
through pleasant shady woods ; or else you go thither outiude an omnibus, 
puffing your cigar and breathing the sweetest air in the world. The sands 
at Schevening are charming, and the place is in every way adapted to 
those who like to be dragged out on wbeols into a foot and a half of water. 
And let me say, in favour of the Butch, that their machines for this 
puipose are infinitely neater, better made, and more snbstantial than 1 
have seen in England. For myself 1 do not love machines, and prefer 
bathing au naturel. 

And now as to this facility for measurement. Tour resident at the 
Hague has, no doubt, his bathing accoutrements all in readiness at 
Sohevening; but a wandeiing Englishman cannot carry everything with 
him. I soon perceived that a demi-toilette was needful ; and being back- 
ward in my Dutch, I explained to the man of the machine by signs what 
were my necessities. Practice had sharpened his intelligence in such 
matters, and I received an assuiance that all would be right within the 
box. Now, I venture to assert that no moderate-sized Englidiman could 
have clothed himself in the garment provided for my use, though it was 
doubtless adequate to average Dutch requirements. I struggled hard in 
my attempts, for there were police regulations posted up, looking very 
stern, and I could see that this was verboden, and that that was verboden, 

1 could not doubt but that bathing in my then condition was verboden 
with terrible penalties. But I had no alternative. 1 was there in the 
machine, out among the waves. The horse was gone, and would not come 
back till 1 had idiown, by the fact of having returned from the water, that 
1 required him. I could speak no word of any language intelligible on 
those diores. Accoutred as 1 was not, 1 plunged in ; and in order that 
the public injury might be as slight as possible, I took myself at once out 
into the deep. It was not long before my ears were greeted with the loud 
voices of men roaring to me from the sliore. Being ^ort-sighted and 
without spectacles, I could not see their signs: but their voices were loud 
and very angry. That the police were after me, was now certain ; but X 
remarked to myself that 1 would have my bathing out, or else that they 
might come and fetch me. 1 had my bathing out, and then returned,*^ 
desirous simply of dressing before I rendered myself up to justice^ But 
the good-natured Dutchmen, as 1 found, bad becoine energetic, not In 
anger against my impropriety of costume, but in fear lest 1 should drp^ 
myself. Tour Dutchm^ who no longer drinks deep as tha roUiip|g 
Zuider Zee, does not baUie much deeper than he drinks. 

My special object, as 1 have said, was to see the Put^ piotiU^ 
These are to be ibund at the Hague and at Ameterdaiaf The Hm|| 
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whidt la Dutch is called s'Ghrawnhet^^ and 'whidi, 1 bdicThy thn 
“£tt»rB Park,*’ is about an houir Und a half frcm Rotterdam. It if the {plea- 
santest little capital I ever visited, containing Bonie si]ttj thousand 'petsone, 
all apparently well-to-do, and surrounded by ivoode, into whidi the 
Haguite may wander for his exeroise without the intervention of mileB of 
streets. After all, of what use are Kensington Gardens to a Clerk in 
Somerset House who lives in Woburn Square? He may go there twice 
in the season, as he may to the theatre or to the House of Commone. But 
the Government clerk at the Hague may be out in the woods within fifteen 
minutes of the closing of his desk. I fell specially in love with those Wobds 
at the Hague; and, at the Hague, that Williamite style Of architecture,— 
which I must confess is not aatisfkctory here in England, — seemed to be 
appropriate, and even picturesque. 'And also, let mo say, that at the 
Hague the traveller will find, at the Old Bull’s-Eye — the Vieux Doelch, — 
all manner of hotel comforts. He will not be asl^ed his number when he 
wants a bottle of soda-water; and the hostess will smile on him, and 
things are sweet, and he will not find himself cursing inwardly flwm 
morning to night, and hating those who minister to his wants. SaCh la 
too frequently the condition of an Englishman at a Oontinc&tal hotel ; but 
it will not be found so at tlic Old Doelen. I had been‘lold thftt the inhs in 
Holland were vtry dear. I cannot make such complClnt against them ; but 
with the exception of the one named, I did not come upon any that I liked. 

And now about the pictures. At the Hague I saw two collectioiiB,-^ 
that belonging to the country, and a pritWe collection belonging to 
Mr. Steengratz. In the public gallery are two world-famous pictures,— 
the “ Bull,” by Paul Potter, and Remhrflndt’s “ Doctors round a Dead 
Body on a Dissecting-Table.” As regards the first, it is a most wonderful 
production, and is in all respects a picture pleasant to the ^e. It consists 
of a group of animals as large as life, with a countrymiu standing by, aUd 
has, I think, the clearest atmosphere which I ever saw^on canvas. Paul 
Potter died so young, and seems to have painted so little that Was 
remarkable from the nature of the subject, that he is not known to us as 
accurately as most of the Dutch painters. By those who wish to compre- 
hend the extent of his powers, Uiis picture should certainly be seen. As 
regards fhe Rembrandt, it must be confessed as very wonderful that sudi 
a picture should have in it so little that is painful. The great anatomist 
in whose honour It was pointed has already commenced the Work of dissec- 
tion, and one baud and a part of the arm has been laid open. There are 
seven doctors standing round, and in each is ‘to be found the portrait of 
some medical hero of the day whom it was intended that the artist tliiOuId 
immortalise. As poiiraits ^oy are all good, but I do not ^link ihals they 
are well grouped with a view to a single picture. Only two of them 
seem to look on or to li&ten,’iind the anatomist himself, With his insttu- 
menc on the sinews of the body, is turning his fooe nei^et to hiS audietiee 
nor to his subject, but to you hnd me Who have come to sOthiS portrait. 
I m^uSt protest, moreover, thnt to the ordinary UyO the formh<!A!*teAg of 
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in the publie ; “A CoW DHnkingt*’ by'P^ttl Pdfeter; Vto Ostadei'a 
Fiddler ;”**hWoii«m Sdtching/* by Doir; ‘*ft Prbfeiiiior d* Botatiy,” 
by the elder Mieria; Pet Lamb) a Gitl Feeding it,^ by Jati Steen, 
with many othere -wliich to mentten would be too femg. It ia a very 
pleasant collection to eee,— with diairs sufficiemt, and no vexation or 
drawbacks, as there are at many a gallery that I know. I'he j^fetursa of 
Mr. Steengrota ate very good, and may be seen without trouble. 1 
ventnre to name a modem picture of Dante standing over Giotto da he 
is painting a Madonna, by an artist named Keyser, b$ I think. The aihall 
Dutch pictures by the old masters are here also tery good. 

At Amsterdam I saw three collections, — that at the public museum, 
ihe ooUeotion of Van der Hoop, which has been made public by the will 
of the late owner, and a private collection belonging to a family named 
Six. The great pictures at the pubbo museum are Rembrandt's “ Night- 
Watch," which is simply some festival gathering of the Amsterdam militia 
of that day, and Van der Heist’s portrait gallery, culled the Banquet of 
the Civic Guard." 'YoudBing the Rembrandt, of which we have a copy 
smaller than the original in our National Gallery, I must iu the first place 
declare that it is impossible to see it. This is partly owing to imperfect 
lighting and hanging, and partly to the fact that it hSs at some period 
been monstrously ill-used. There is on one figure an effect of light which 
has probably never been surpassed in power ; but this has been brought 
‘about, if I am not deceived, by throwing to the winds all attempts at 
correctness. The lights could not have come upon the scene as they have 
come upon that picture. There are, however, two figures on the canvas 
Btanding with much grandeur ; and the faces of one ot two other figures 
are Worthy of Rembrandt’s greatest day. There is another large picture 
.by the same artist, called the ** Syndics of the Drapers," which I prefer to 
the Night-Watch." Jt contains four portraits, all of which are simple, 
strong, and good* 

The great and celebrated picture by Van der Heist is a wonderful 
performance if looked upon aa a gallery of portraits, but I cannot call it a 
good picture, it is very large, containing tiiirty-five figures of the siac 6f 
life. And among all the thirty-five, there are not Above three or four 
fimes which fiwm their position on the canvas are made to appear iaeigni>- 
fioant. But they are not well grouped, and as regards nearly one half ef 
them, ean hardly be said to be grou|^ at all. The actions are mean, 
and the piotmw, taken in detail, is ignoble. It seems as though it Uretb 
painted but yesterday. That it has ever been in part repainted I will ndt 
undertake to say, fot the spectator is kept off from close inepeetton by a 
null but if not, I think I may dedlare that the finish of the totu^ is by no 
means equal to othet^ Works thal i Imve seen by Van der Heist, nor is It 
equal to otheve iU ^ie galleiyv-*-^cmally to the poitttdts of thb ByA^ 
of the Guild of Bk Beb aatto n , another large piotuiw whlidt, htoei^iug 
toy ideoi ie feofitoabie to that wluoii^ ie ob mmek moro fitiiiuusi » Thelidrlk 
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anotto my large piotwe lyy Flindc, also portraying lome <nvic iitte, 
which is very good ; not perhaps displaying so strong an individuality in 
each face os Van der Heist has done, but in other rejects a better picture. 

The gallery at Amsterdam is by no means so comfortable as is that at 
the Htiguu. It is badly lighted, and the keepers seem to be aveiee to 
fresh air. There is also much there that is inferior to anything at the 
Hague, and there are not so many gema among the smaller pictures. 

The Van der Hoop gallery is made very pleasant to the ordinary 
tourist by the fact that a small fee is charged for entrance. He conse- 
quently has the rooms all to himself. Van der Hoop left his pictures to 
the country, bequeathing them on this condition, and giving the money so 
collected to the poor. The consequence is that no one ever sees the 
pictures, except a few tourists, and the proceeds for the poor amount to 
little or nothing. Had he desired to found a gallery he should have made 
it free ; or if he desired to give alms to his city he should have sold his 
pictures. The collection is very good. It contains the brightest Weennix 
I ever saw, and a piece for a dining-room by Adrian of Utreebt, which 
is marvellous in its brightness. It has also tfau ftnest Both I know, — a 
Both that is really a great landscape, — and smaller pictures by De Hooge, 
Vander Heyde, Jan Steen, Ostade, and Mieris, which make it worth a 
journey to Amsterdam. But the glory of the city is a small room in the 
house of the descendant of the Burgomaster Six. It contains some thirty 
or forty pictures, almost all of which arc excellent. I have often before 
thought that I had seen the finest Gerard Dow in the world, but I now 
feel sure that it is to be seen in this cabinet. It is the young woman 
handing a basket out of a window. You should certainly go to Holland, 
if only to see that young woman. I will fairly own that I did not get out 
of the Six house without having coveted my neighbour’s goods. Bem- 
brandt’s portrait of the old burgomaster of the name has perhaps in it 
more of dignity than any face that he ever painted. 

But though there are pictures to be seen in Holland which ^ery lover 
of pictures should visit, one cannot but be struck by the fact that of tunny 
Dutch artists the samples there to be seen are poor as compared to those 
which we possess in this country. There is no Cuyp there like the View 
of Dort,” belonging to Mr. Holfbrd ; no Hobbima, such as Lord Hatherton’s; 
and no Buysdael at all equal to those in the Stafford Gallery. Bubens and 
Teniers came firom Antwerp, and cannot therefore be called Dutchmen; but 
they were so nearly Dutchmen that I should have expected to find their 
pictures in Holland. Of Bubens I saw nothing there that was good, and 
of Teniers not much. 

It was &ir-time when I Was at Amsterdatn, and Dntdi W still 
kept up with all their pristine glory. Here in England We have become 
too wise for such vanities. The whole city was ftill of pecj^^in strange 
rural costumes, — ^tbe women wearing huge awkward gold omimntB upon 
their faces, broad pendants of gold hanging froih machittery fticed carefiilly 
under thmr caps and round their heads, add bands of goH aoUMls their 
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iMbeadsy— urilji high aqiiaro-toppad boaaati^ fwih mi our gnat grand* 
mothers wore, and tbair waUts close bound under their arms* In Gmtral 
America, among the frfee negroes of the i8land% in India and AuatraliSy 
crinoline has made itself omnipotent* But it haa not yet reached the 
wires and daughters of the ridi fiurmeni of Frieslasid and North HoUand* 
They come mte Amsterdam dressed aa their grandmethem were dressed, and 
are content to amuse themselves as their grandmothem ^d bedfier 

Plays acted widiin booths, and merry >go-rouada of enormous dimen^^ 
sions, formed the chief attractions of ihir. 1 feared to veattire wiMl 
the former, for wherever we went through the crowds I and my fingHsh 
friend, we were known and greeted as strangera* girls laughed at 
us, with no small silent under-toned merriment, asid the elder women 
stared and whispered. This was so at the foir of Amsterdam, just across 
the German ocean ; but through Hexioo or Moscow I might walk at any 
time without observation. It is not distance that makes things strange^ 
But we stood and watched the merry-go-rounds, and confessed that we 
had no such merry-go-rounds in England. Three abreast the wooden 
horses were yoked horses, lions, and unicorns. And the riders were 
not merely children. Staid young women of five-and* twenty sat on them 
as gracefully as beauties ride in Hyde Fork, nor ever deemed that their 
amusement was frivolous ; and old women were there in the cars, pretend* 
ing to protect the ohildren, but enjoying the motion with sober delight* 

I longed to mount one of those timber griffins, and go round in company 
with a demure Dutch damsel that was there, but my courage failed me. 

I saw no drunkenness, but I heard much noise ; and this was kept up 
throughout the night. Men and women with loud screams rushed hand 
in hand through the streets, catching excitement from each other, till they 
moved along with the fury of bacchanals. But yet there was no drunkeoDi* 
ness ; and as for as I could tell, no other evil was produced than nights 
made sleepless by noise and streets made impervious by crowds. 

The roar of voices at the Amsterdam Exchange was less to my taste. 
The traveller desirous of seeing what are the doings of the Amsterdam 
Exchange, should visit it at three o'clock. From 2.45 F. u. to 3.15 F. v., 

^ the business is carried on. Then there is a lull, and the work of the day 
has been done. The floor of the building during that half hour is crowded 
with the young commercial scions of the city. The stranger is struck at onoe 
by the Jewish aspect of the majority. What it is that they do, or why is it 
that they scream and yell as though all Pandemonium were unlooiedi 
who can understand but they who are initiated? The meny-go-rotlnde 
at Amsterdam were somewhat to my taste, though the women did jeer gt 
the English aspect of my beard $ but not so wei'e the Hehraio yeUs of tkg 
denizens of the Exchange. 

All Englishmen, and, I presnme, all traTellet% who go to 
visit the village of Broek. Of oourse wg all know that the Butch bcSMt 
that their villages are cleaner than all other villages, au4 that of 
villages Broek ii the dean village par soodlsaes* It lies inNcsA 
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Buielli io be B huipbtjg. It if beii^QHw^,|fK|ra^ on 

wpriving there, mw taUn bif fiwjlpefil^ lWH*te4 1^4 thpl# BsT*!^ 
ibrivei on ite rcputotiflm , |hiOrefAp^ il if B plli«% Wprjfc* 

TiMting, because H ia ff ft igjWR* » vttftge ou tb^ 

zi9^ an4, with ita ]ii<;|ei clegn, itref^ |tf gve«n-bei:fieit and 

Tfi^oni BppwtewMMJef, haf about ij lei^biew of tb» of 
ii^uf<^ati« etu^day buxpani^. Ton get 4owiia|i4 ^ 

Dp hoffee or vMk wre a4initied, ft liff o<| ap gm of 'u4 if 

iptexaeoted iprith dykea ^ au4 p|f4e ifitfre8tin|^|l|th bridge^ 14 ^^hry twelve 
feet. I 09^ust fQkuowi^ga thft Bfoek naa4|%e angry; a^d| tbft I 
made |pdc mvy, Ibr | wimdered tb^Qpgb ft paying ti^i tp the 

guid^ and I ponibBa thf^t my 'd^ag ep was unhandfKiina; but 

then 'ftroabjraa inhof^itable ^ lUibftkg fta demand upon mp at my ve^ 
drsi outset within its preGh|^;\ ^ 

I must not prolong JKMp^rbttl yi| wpuid toU how picturesque 
are ^ many gables, brid^ ^ the endless oanaft of 

4B)f^<up* It is a eiQ^W pictures to spy eye that can make a 
picture; but then also to Cbe nose, that ft equally eosps^tiblc, it is also a 
city of foul smelft. 

The traveller will of i^rae viait Leyden^ with its university and won- 
derful aone<^e|| of stud^Upirds. There are miles of birds, brought trom 
all oountrUs^^XQSlIpl,' tMeed, from England. I have always observed 
that in opUections the orcatuies of the British Isles find no place* 
Why should there not be there at Leyden the .d?ifer .dn^licanus JfieAdflt- 
mfifi f 1 belieye that that valuable bird has been excluded in jealousy of 
l^ngHfh prowess. 4nd he will also visit Haarlem, thop^ there is little 
there to be seen, e,xcept the once wonderful organ. However vain may be 
any attempt on our parts to compete with the birds of Leyden, we haye, at 
any raWj? prertopped the Haarlem organ. 

Btttlef those si^s be remembered — the sieges of Haarlem and Leyden, in 
the gloriobs dayiof WiDiam the Taciturn,— how at Haarlem the Hutph 
held tbfir cify ^ f|in fiMiflSt the Spaniards, till 4 II further hoid% 
ixnpossft^f^ f nnq how at Lfyden 0^ held tbeir with imeoefs* Kstpjy 
gives u| W fnfftfmei of fr^dft hfioftm than thpl 4|fpftyed by 
bothat4«|f^Mf^jft|4^dsn. ^ 

That ft idwaji almpst under wale^) I UPt fsy, ^ aU. 

who have wrftt^ of Holland httfe said e* touch, As fp its 
' religion, | n^h that | sbSW ft f^ftter if the did apt wml 
thw hats jft ehuroh, and if the^women,^auniig ftnwicp that should ftf 
diviuBi fore ftsa vieftn^y mifPfSofk ft has been hfud to 

steer Ifttwe^Hpfttxyapd w|Wfw*?*w>^ ^ ®«®h cerpiun^ Ifi^. 

tooUtih^ with our 
boaM thift we ha^ 4^ eo. 
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Madame jACX>ife bad a ^tend at Ail oM nuMm 

godmother^ udio waa wtli to do fb t|»A world, nrHb b» 9^ a jMwA l| 

WAB said, and who lived ib a UtM CAtliiaAe ^AgodA hf ljU 

and then this old lad/ need to wfito and bwy^ tWVod 

and their mother to come and iee blTf And pfH W 

tionfi were never di8re|arded. " 

Mme. Jacob did look at SHaabetb tatbe# dotibtft^ when idte Amnd 
on Wcdneeday morning the ueual iU-writteb Stde !t*i!ter. But, 

after all, Ibu^Ton'e ^fospeota were not tO be andaa|f(med Ibr the aake 
of looking after a young woman like Elizabeth, WOre i^e ten timea more 
wayward and ill-bebaved, and so the little were desired to make 
np their paqnefs. It was a great event in Mme* JaoOb*i Oyea{ the 
house eethoed with her directions ; Franfoise went out to reqnsst aasistaziee, 
and came back with a fhend, who hel|ied her down widi the bolt. The 
little girh stood at the door to stop the omnibus, which was to take t;bem 
to the station. Ihey were oft at last. The house door closed upon them 
i\ith a satisfactory bang, and Elly breathed freely and ran through the 
deserted rooms, clapping and waving her hands, and danoing her steps, and 
feeling at last that she was iVee. And so the morning hours went by* 
Old Fran^oise was not sorry either to see them go. $he was sittibd Id 
the kitchen in the afternoon peeling onions and potatoes, wheh EUy Oania 
wundeiing in in her restless way, with her blue eyas shlniqg and bito 
curly hair pushed back. What a tranquil Httle kitchen it was, With 
a glimpse of the courtyard outside, and the coeka and the hens, and 
the poplar-trees waving in the sunshine, and the old woman siCtiilg in 
her vdiite cap busy at her homely work, El^ did not think how 
tranquil it was, but said to herself as she looked*at Fran 9 oise, how c3d 
She was, and what a strange fate hers, that she ibould bo there quietly 
peeling onions at the end of her life. What a horrible Ikle, ihongbt 
Elizabeth, to be lotting by one's grave, as it were, paring vegetaUea and 
cooking broth to the last day of one’s existence. Poor Prsn^oisel And 
then she said out loud. Fran^se, tell me, are cooks like ladiiAt de 
they get to hate their uvea sometdmes ? Are yOu loot tired to daath tjf 
cooking poUm^/eu f ** 

** 1 am thankM to have to oodc," asSd Fraa^yiise. ^ 

moiseUe, I ahould like to see you ^plwfar vtgetshlea somatbnas, 
ipstead of running about all day. It woiddlMlAitiidi Wtor Ibryc^^ , ^ 

*<£<xmtez, Fran^oise,'' said EUy, knploei^ ^^wtmulimoldlikdyW 

IwiUsitBtmbyihe&e; nowUmtlamyeungl WilldtoimnalMU^ iim 
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ihfi only young person in this house. They are all old here, and likd 
d^d peoplei for th^ only think of heaven.** * 

^ That is because they are on the road,** said Fran 9 oi 8 e. “ Ah 1 they 
are good folks — they are.** 

I see no merit in being good,** Elisabeth said, crossly, sitting down 
on the table and dabbling her fingers in a bowl oT water, which stood 
there; <‘they are good because they like it. It amuses them, it is their 
way of tliinking — they like to be better than their neighbours.** 

“ Fi donCy Elizabeth ! ** said Fran^oise. ** Ton do not amuse tlieni ; 
but they are good to you. Is it Anthony’s way of thinking when ho 
bears with all your caprices f When my master comes home quite worn 
out and exhausted, and trudges again without so much as waiting for 
his soup, if he hears he is wanted by some poor person or other, does he 
go because it pleases him, or because h^ b serving the Lord in this world, 
as he hopes to serve him in the next 7 *’ 

Elly was a little ashamed, and said, looking down, “ Have you always 
lived here wiUi him, Franqoise ? ’* 

“ Not 1, **Baid Franfoise ; ten years, that is all. But that is long 
enough to tell a good man fix)m a bod one. Good people llva fbr others, 
and d^*t eare about themselveB. 1 hope when I have known you ten 
years, that you gso will be a good woman, mademoiselle.** 

Like Madame Jacob 7 *’ said Elly. 

Fran^olse shrugged her shoulders rather doubtfully, and Elly sat 
quite still watching her. Was it not strange to be sitting there in this 
quiet everyday kitchen, with a great unknown world throbbing in her 
heart. How little Fran 9 oiBe guesses,** thought Elly ; ** Fran 9 oi 8 e, who 
b only thinking of her marmite and her pofdtoes.'’ Elly did not know it, 
but Fran^oise hod a very shrewd suspiobn of what was going on in the 
poor little passionate heart. ** The girl is not suited here,” thought the 
old woman. If she hatibluid some one, so much the better ; Clementine 
has told me 8omethi!|g|fbmii it. If madame wete to drive him off again, 
that would be a pity^ But I saw them quite plainly that day I went to 
Martin, the chembt’S, diiving away in that little carriole, and I saw him 
that night when he was waiting for hb mother.** 

So old Franqobe peeb potatoes, and Elly nts wondering and saying 
over to herself, ** Gk>od peop^ live for others.*’ Who had she ever lived 
for but for herself 7 Ah ! there was one person whom she would live and 
die for now. AK I at last she would be good. ** And about the play ? ** 
thought Elly ; diall I go-^all I send him word that I will not. There 
b no harm iu a play; why should 1 not please him and accept his 
kipdiiesi? it b not the first time that we have been there together. 
1 know Aut plays are not wrong, whatever these stupid people say. Ah ! 
surely if happiness b sent to xne, H would be wicked to turn away, 
instead of being alwaye— always grateful all my life.** And so, though she 
told heraelf that it could not be upong to go, die forgot to tell herself that 
it waa wrong to go wii0^ him ; her eomples died away one by one $ once or 



twice a£e tlioiiglkt of befog bim?e gad etiilng gad mding a 
aiettage by old Fm^oiae, but the <m1y thought ojf It 

AH day loi^, <m Friday, she waadeied about the eafl^ honie, eoadag 
and going, like a girl bewUi^ed. 8iie went hiko the ehe pielced 

flowera and polled them to pleoee, tsyiog to ipeU ootheirlll^ lh» tried 
to make awieath of Tine-letT«v ^ ^at tiiied, and ih»og It aw|{y* Old 
Fran^oiBe, fim hme kitchen window, watriied her ahea^agit the gMog 
and puUh^ at the Tine; bat the rid womwi*a apeetaoleB Wire eonteiriukt 
dim, and a^ did not aee B%'a two bright Ibreriiph i^rea endlwr boriddg 
cheeks fim the Idtriiea winW* Aa the eioidagdiww near, 
became pale, and ber oomege a«a% failed her, btrithe bid been three 
days at home. Monsteiir said Madam Tooaoew were eapeMed the next 
morning; ihe had not eeea Z)eai|4er for a long, long tkie-<eb it se em ed 
to her. Yea, die wonH go; she did apt eare. wrong 7 Bight! It 
was neither wrong nor right, — it was aimply impossible, to keep away. 
She oonld not think of ope reason in the world why she ahonld stop. 
She felt a thonaand in her heart urging, ordering, compriUng her to go. 
She went np to her own room after dinner, and began to dress, to ]|^t, 
and to amoothe her pretty curly hrir. She put cm a white dreaa, a black 
laoe shawl; and then she ibund that she had no gloTea* Some of her 
aneient belongings abe kept in a drawer, but they were not replaced as 
they wore out And EUy poaaeaaed diamond rings and bnceleta in 
abundance; but naitber glovea, nor money to buy them. Wbat did 
it matter? Sbe ^d not think about it twice ; riia put on her rinbby 
bonnet and ran downstairs. She was just going out, when aha remem* 
bered that Francoiae would wonder what bad become of her, and eo 
rile went to the kitriien-door, opened it a little way^ and aaid, ** Good* 
nighty Froncoiael don’t disturb me to-night, 1 want to get up early 
to-morrow.” 

FrancoiBe, who bad invited a friend to ipend the eyeumg, arid, " Boa 
aotr, mamzelle 1 ” rather crossly,— ^she did not like her IdCchen invaded at 
all times and hoursiy^-and then Elly was free to go. 

She did not get out by the window, there was me need for that, but 
aha unfastened and unbarred the shutter on the iaride^ ao that, though 
ererything looked toueb aa usual on the ontside, riie had only to puah, 
and it would fly epea* 

Aa riie got to fto dow, her heart began to beat, and she stopped fliw 
an instant to tbk^ laride here, where ahe was standing, was dtiluei% 
wearioeaa, aeourhy, death ; outside, wonderftil happiness, dangerous happi- 
ness, and it seemed to her. Inside were cooks and hens, mi 

sermons, wemy enbortatbna, rid FsaacoiBe peeling her onioBa. 
Jchnllsiniierwiiit^ the ii& abe was mated flw, fiedi Utoigerilir 
iririt«» tmd bright n ea s, -»*nd heaeen thpaiaaiMaalsiieite^ 
My,riaiiliu|lMWhairis; heareniq^ieinBiig amik Hhm houaetopl ae 
aa ovrir this naiauto eonriy^ **1Vl)at ehaB 1 d^f <diSBhaillhF 
IbigiTen? Ohl Itwid ba Ibigiren ine; aur^, aukril^ the girl righ«4 

Ton VL-Hto, gd. t Sf, 
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and, iriili bandfli «lie undid ^ ktith and went cmk into l&e 

dui^y street. 

The hule csrriolei ae Fran^oiae called it* Was waitiiig* a ahoart way 
down, at the corner of the hospital ; and Dampier came to meet her* 
looking very tall and straight through the twili^t. She wondered at his 
grave, anxious face; but, in truth, he too was exceedingly nertous, though 
he would not let her see it: he was beginning to be ai^d ibr her, and 
had resolved that he would not take her out again; it might, after be 
tinpleasant for them both; he had seen Do Yaux, and found out, to his 
annoyance, that he had recognised them in the LoUyi*e the day before, 
and had passed them by on purpose. There was no knowing what trouble 
he might not get poor Elly into. And, besides, his aunt Jean was on her 
way to Paris. She had been keeping house for Will Dampier, die wrote, 
and she was coming. Will was on his way to Switzerland, and die should 
cross with him. 

That very day John had received a letter from her, in answer to the one 
he had written about Elly. Ue had written it a week ago ; but he was 
nbt (ihe same man he had been a week ago. He was puzzled, and restless, 
and thoroughly wretched, that wa<i the tiuth, and he was not used to be 
uuhappy, and ho did not like it. Elly’s fooe haimtod him day and night; 
he ilioi||it of her continually ; he tiled, in vain, to forget her, to put her 
out of ms mind. Well, on the whole, he was glad that his aunt was 
coming, and very glad that his mother and Lntitia were still away, and 
unconscious of what he was thinking about. 

** Sp you did not lose courage 7 ” he said, as they weie driving oC 
How did you escape Madame Jacob? ” 

** 1 have been all alone,” said Elly, these two days. How 1 found 
courage to come I cannot tell you. 1 didn’t quite believe that it was I 
myself who am here. It seems impossible. I don’t fed like mySdf. I 
have not for some days past. All 1 know is, that I am reitain those 
horrible long days have come to an end.” John Dampier was frightened 
—he hardly knew why— when he heard her say this. 

** I h^pu So* most sincerely,” said he. ^^But, after all, Elly, we men 
and women are rarely contei^; and there are plenty of days, more or 
less tiresomo* hi store for me and for you, 2 hope. We must pluck up 
our courage and go through with them. You are sudi a simsftive, weak- 
minded little gtri 4# jKm will go on braddng your heart a dozen times 
a day to the end Hie. 

Dampier rmy graws as he spbke, though it was too dark for 

her to see iti» angry gad provdted with hiiEnelf,^ and insane 

impulse osfDid gffg him to knock his kmal ‘violently agamst the rides of ^e 
cab. lifUC^dutsay? It wouMjmird been the Very best thmg he could 
havedeW Ihlllhey drove on all tbedamst EUy in rapture. She wasnot 
a bit riMf Mi|» Her i^ts weri|4m high and so daring that riiey 

anythindl end^l^ she wns wiili Dampier, «s I have 
ari4W^ sentent ^ and not to trouble bersrif witb vague 
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ApprehanMoni* And flhn nnt lutppy now t her e^ree diuieed with delight, 
her heart beat with expeotatiooi ehe aeemed to heoome a child 
the WAS not like a woman any move* 

Have you not a veil? " aaid Dampiev, aa th^ itoppad before the theatie. 
There waa a great light, a crowd of people paaatng and xfpaaeing, other 
carriagea driving up. 

^^No," aaid £Uy. ** What doea it matter ? Who erSll hno# me 7 ** 

“ make haate. Here, take my arm/* aaid Sir John, hurriedly ; 
and he hoatily apnmg down and heljMd her out. 

'‘Look at the new moon/* aaid Elly, looking up amUiOg. 

“Never mind the new moon. Coma, Elly,” aaid Oampier. And ao 
they pasaed on into the theatre. 

Dampier waa dreadmg recognition. He had a feeling that they would 
be sure to come agmnat aome one. Elly feared no OOe. When the play 
began ahe aat entranced, thrilling with interest, carried away. JFauH iraa 
tlie piece which they were repieaenting ; and aa each acene jvaa played 
before her, as one change after another came over the piece, ahe was lost 
more and more in wonder. If aho looked up for an instant it was to see 
John l)ampier*B familiar fkoe opposite; and then outside the box, with its 
little curtain, great glittering thcatre'lights, crystals reflecting the glitter, 
gilding, and silken drapery ; everywhere hundreds of people, silent, and 
breathless too, with interest, with excitement. The muaic plays, tlie 
scene shills and changes, melting into fresh combinations. Here is Fanut 
Listen to him as he laments his wasted life. Of what use is wisdom f 
What does he care for knowledge? A lonely man without one heart to 
love, one creature to cherish him. Has ho not wilfully wasted the best 
years of his life 7 he cries, in a passion of rage and indignation — ^wasted 
them in the pursuit of arid science, of fruitless learning? Will these tend 
him in his old age, soothe his last hours, be to bim wifo, and children, 
and household, and holy home ties? Will these stand by his bedside 
and close his weary, aching eyes, and follow him to Lis grave in the 
churchyard 7 

Faust’s sad complaint went straight to the heart of his hearers. Tfie 
church bell was ringing up the street. Fathers, mothers, and children, 
were wending their way obedient to its call. And the poor desolate old 
man burst into passionate and hopeless lamentation. 

It was all ao real to EUy that she almost began to cry herself. She 
was so carried away by the play, by this history of Faust and of SIargaret| 
that it was in vain Dampier begged her to be osrcfbl, to sit bock in the 
shade of the curtain,' and not to lean forward too eagerly. Bbe wouM 
draw back for a minute or two, and then by degrees advance her pretty, 
breathless head, taming to him eveiy now and then. It was like a dfeam 
to her* Like a foce in a dream, too, did she presently recognise the foee 
of De Taux, her foruer adminei', opposite in one ^ liie boxes. But 
Margaret was coming into the chapd with her young oompanioni^ and 
BUy was toe mncli intesfested to thidc of what he woedd think of ller, 
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Jnst at tbat mooiffiit it mi Maiguct ■w}» leened to bar to ba the iffl« 
portpaot person in the world. 

De Vaux was of a different opinion } he looked towards them onoe 
or twice, and, at the end of the lecond act, Dampier saw him get up and 
leaye his seat Sir John was provoked and annoyed beyond measure. 
He did not want him, De Vans least of all people in the world. 
Every moment he felt as he had never felt before — ^how wrong it was to 
have brought Elly, whom he waa so fond of, into snch a situation. For 
a moment he was undecided, and then he rose, biting his lips, and opened 
the door of the box, hoping to intercept him; but there was hia 
Mephistopheles, as ill luck would have it, standing at the door ready 
to come in. 

“ I thought I could not be mistaken,” De yaa;i SBftltUg 
disagreeably, and bowing, and looking significant]^ from bus to the 
ether. ** Did you see me in the gallery of the Loi^vre the other day 7 ” 

Elly blushed up very red, and Dampier muttered an oath as he 
glanced at the other man's face; and then said, ||hfnptly, “ No, you are 
not mistaken. This is Miss Gilmour, my Jhncd$t If* de Vaux. 1 dare 
aay you are surprised that 1 should have broug^ her to the play. It is 
the custom in our country.” He did not dare look at Elly as he spoke. 
Had he known what else to say he irould'have said it. 

De Vaux was quite satisfied^ imd instantly assumed a serioue and 
important manner. The Eqghsl) miss was to him the most extraordinary 
being in creation, and hq would believe anything you liked to toll him of 
her. He was prepared tp^iat down in the vacant chair by Elizabeth, 
and make himself a^^eqible to her. 

The English miss Was scarcely aware of his existence. Faust, 
Margaret, had been the whole world to her a minute ago. Wliere was 
■he now 7 . . . Where were they 7 . . . Was she the actress 7 and were thty 
the spectators looking on 7 . . . Was that the Tiuth which he nad spoken ? 
Did he mean iH Was there such wonderful, wonderful happiness in store 
for a poor little wretch like herself 7 Ah 1 could it be— could it be true 7 
Her whole soul shone in her trembling eyes, as she looked up for one instant, 
and upturned her flashing, speaking, beaming face. Dampier was veiy 
'pale, and was looking vacantly at the stage. Margaret was weeping, for her 
troubles had begun. Mephistopheles was laughing, and De Yaux chat- 
ting on in an agreeable manner, with bis hat between his knees. After 
some time, he discovered that they were not paying attention to one 
single word he was saying ; upon which he rose in an empresse manner, 
wished them good-by politely, and went away, very well pleased with 
his owu good breeding. And then, when he was gone, when the door 
was shut, when they were alone together, there was a silence, and Elly 
leant her head against the side of the box ; she was trembling so that she 
could not sit up. And Dampier, lookbg white and grey in the &ce 
somehow, said, in an odd, har^ voice, — 

“ Elly, you must not mind what 1 was obliged to say just now. You 
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gee, my deatchiMf «li4t H dooni't do, 1 bti|^t mm to haro hr(mfit 
yon, and I oonld think of no better my to get out of my oorape than to 
toll him that tie." 

** It wi»-^t was a He ? ** repeated 3Slty, slowly nMag hendf upright. 

** What oottld I do ? " Sir John continued, veiy nmrvoui^ and eocoeed* 
ingly agitated. ** Elly, my dear tittle girl, 1 eonld not lei him thlldt you 
were out upon an unaniborised essapSde. We all kncmr hol^ it |Pt but 
he does not. Ton must, you do forgive mo— only ei^ yoU do.*' 

And it ia not true f" said Elly, once more, in a bewildered, piteoUiwuy4 

" 1 — I belong to Lmtitia. It woe settled belbre we oatne abrood^^ 
£iltered Dampier ; and he just looked at her once, and then he tumd 
away. And the light waa gone oUt of her face ; all the aparkle, the gUtter, 
the amasement of happineaa. Just as this idiinmg theatre, now foU of tile, 
of light, of exoitement, would be in a few honrs black, ghasHy, and 
void. John Dampier did not dare to look at her again— he besitatod : 
he waa picking and diooaing the words which should be least cruel, least 
iosultiBg ; and while he was still choking and ftimbling, he heard a noise 
outside, a whispering, as the door dew open. Elly looked up and gave 
a little low plaintive cry, and two darkling, frowning men in black-eoats 
came into the box. 

They were the Pasteurs Boulot and Tourneur. 

Who cares to witness, who cares to read, who cares to describe scenes 
such as these. Reproach, condemnation, righteous wrath, and indignation, 
and then one crushed, bewildered, almost desperate little heart. 

She was hurried out into the night air. She had time to say good-by, 
not one other word. He had not stretched out a hand to save her. The 
play was going on, all the people were sitting in their places, one or two 
looked up as she passed by the open doors. Then they came out into 
the street ; the stars were all gone, the night was black with oloods, and 
a heavy rain waa pouring down upon the earth. The drops fell wet upon 
her bare, uncovered head. Go under shelter,” said the Paateur Boulot ; 
but ahe paid no heed, and in a minute a cab came up, the two meU 
edasped each other*8 hands in the peculiar silent way to which th^ were 
used. Boubt walked away. And Elly found herself alone, inside the 
damp vehicle, driving over tho stonea. Her step-father had got upon 
the box : he waa in a Any of indignation, ao that he could not t^t 
himself to be with her. 

Ilia indignation was not what ahe most feared. Another torttmibli; 
doubt tilled her whole heart Her agony of hoptiessness was x 

unendurable : she was chilled thnnigh and through, but she did noft hsill 
it — and fiiint, and sick, and wearied, but too unhappy to care. Vnbtmf 
is hardly the word — ^bewilderment, a sort of crutil^ dull mlaery, ^onUl 
better describe her state. She felt little ximone : she had done lrra|^ 
but not veiy wrung, Siheihci^t She nt mottooless In the emer «f 
jolting cab, with the rain beating in at the opmi windoWi Ha thty tmsHsl 
through the falaok nig^ and the i^laitiiog itieeti. 
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“By wBftt kttlticlicy chance had M. Bcmlot been r<0ittftiing hxlsat akmg ' 
the Benlerords about half-post seren, at the very momeat 'ahen EUy, 
jumpmg from tbo carriage, stopped to look up at the little new moon. 
He, poor man, could hardly belierO his eyes. He did not belieire them, 
and went home wondering, and pnatling, and asking himiirif if that 
audacious girl could be so utterly lost is to set her foot in that horrible 
den of iniquity. Ah ! it was imposriMe ; it was some one strangely like 
her. Sho could not be so lost — so perrerted. But the chances were still 
against Elly ; fbr when he reached the modest little apartment where he 
lived, his maid-servant told him that M. Toumenr had been there some 
time, and was waiting to see him. And there in the study, reading by 
the light of the green lamp, sat Tourneur, with his low-crowned hat 
lying on the table. He had come up on some busineu connected with on 
appointment he wanted to obtain for Anthony. His wife was to follow him 
next day, he said, and then he and Boulot fell to talking over their affairs 
and Anthony’s prospeots and chances. 

** Poor Anthony, he has been sorely tried and proved of late,” said his 
flither. “ Elizabeth will never make him happy.” 

“Never — never— never 1 ” cried Boulot. “ Elizabeth !— sho ! — tho 

last person in the world a pastor ought to think of as a wife.” 

“ If she were more like her mother,” sighed Tourneur. 

“Ah I that would be different,” said Boulot ; “but the girl causes 
me deep anxiety, my friend. Hers is, I fear, an unconverted spirit. Her 
heart is of this world; riie requires much earnest teaching. Did you 
take her to Fontainebleau with you?” 

“ Sho would not come,” said Tourneur ; “ sho is at home with my 
sister, Madame Jacob ; or rather by herself, for my sister went away a 
day or two ago.” 

“ Tourneur, you do not do wisely to leave that girl alone ; she is 
not to be trusted,” said the other, suddenly remembering all his banner 
doubts. And so, when Tourneur asked what he meant, he told him what he 
had seen. The mere suspicion was a blow for our simple-minded 
pasteur. lie loved Elly; with all her waywardness, there was a look in 
her eyes which nobody could resist. In his hoart of hearts he liked her 
better for a daughter-in-law than any one of the decorous young women 
who were in the habit of coming to be catechized by him. But to think 
that she had deceived him, to think that die had frvgotten herself so 
(far, forgotten his teaching, his wishes, bis firm oonviotiona, sinned so 
outrageously ! Ah, it was too much ; it was impossible, it was unpordon* 
able. He fired up, and in an agitiited voice said that it could not be; 
that he knew hei* to be incapable of such horrible conduct, and &en 
seizing his hat, he rtished downstairs and called a carriage which hi^pened 
to be passing by. 

“Where are yoti going?** asked Bottle^ who had followed hlm^ 
somewhat alarmed. 

“ 1 am going home, to im that the is theie. Salb in her room, and 
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idiekorad «&dflr Uae pAMnit* roof; I liombljr pray^ W9(f «aniy from’iha 
muUf Bad d«ager«, and tamptationi of tl&a worM.*^ 

AUa 1 poor Elly waa not at homO) peaceftilly foating or loading by 
tbe lamplight* Fnui 9 oi 8 e, to be aniOi told them ah* waa in bed, and 
Tourneur Went hopefully to her door aa^ knoolcedm- 

*^£Uy/* he oried, enfant 1 Itea^TOiu 1^ ma ill«t lUpondea, 

Elizabeth I ” and he shook the door in hie agitation* W ^ ^ 

Old Fran^oise wasatanding by^hdidiilg the oandlii Bonlot waa iMning 
againat the wiiU* But theie came no anawer. The aUence etmde chill* 
Tourneur’s &ce waa vesy pale^ his lips were drawn, and Ida ^ea glaamel 
as he ndaed hU head* He went away ^ a minute and oame bads with 
a little tool ; it did not take long to fbroe back the look’-*^the door flew 
open, and there waa the empty room all in diaorder ! In aiknoe truly, 
but emptineaa ia not peace always, aiknoe ia not taanquBlity \ a borribk 
dread and terror oame over poor Toumettr; Franfoise’a band, holding 
the light, began to tremble guiltily. Boulot was dreadiVilly ahookediw- 
** My poor friend 1 my poor friend 1 ” he began. 

Toumenr put his hand to hia head^ 

** How baa this come to pais^am I to blame ? ’* said ho. Oh i 
unhappy girl, what has she done ? — ^how has she brought thia diagraoe 
upon ua 7 ” and he fell on hia kneoa by the bedside, and buried hia head 
in the olothea~«kneoliiig there praying for Elly where she had so often 
knelt and poured out all her sad heart. * » e # 

Elly, at that minute — sitting in the little box, wondering, delighted, 
thiilling with interest, with pIcasaro-~did not guess what a strange aoene 
waa taking place in her own room at home ; she did not once think of 
what trouble, what grief, she waa oauaing to others, and to herself, poor 
child, moat of all. Only a few minutes moje — all the music would oeaae 
abruptly for her ; all the lights go out ; all the sweetness turn to gall 
and to bitterness. Nearer and nearer comes the sad hour, the cruel 
awakening ; dream on still for a few happy minutes, poor ElJy 1 — nearer 
tufrl nearer come these two angry silent men, in their black, sombre 
olotbe8-~nearer and nearer the oruel spoken word which will chill, cruali, 
and destroy. Elisabeth’s dreams lasted a little longer, and then she awoke 
at last. 


It was on the evening of the Monday after that Miss Dampiw arrived 
in Pads, with her bonn^box, her knitting, her carpet-bag. She drove 
to MeUrice’s, and hired a room, and then she asked the servants there 
who knew him whether Sir John Dampier was still staying In the 
house. They said he had left the pkee some time before, but that he bMd 
calkd twice that day to ask if she had arrived. And then Mks 
who always liked to moke herself oomfortabk and at hoMe, went up to 
her room, had the window opened^ llfd^t broiq^t, and ordered some tea. 
She was pitting at the table in her eop, In ber eontfortabk blade gown* 
with her knitting, her wridug-dedt, h» books, all «et out about tbs 
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roaUL She wu pouxiog out tern fa^ bers^, and lonikiag m mA at 
bottia as tf ibe had lived there for mou^ ^haea the door ctpeaodr and her 
bephew walked in. She was delighted to me him. ^ 

** My dear Jade, how good of yo^. to come,** aaid the old J^y, looking 
tip at him, and holing out her hand. “ But you don't look w^ Ton 
have been sitting up late and xackettbg. Will you have some tea to 
refresh you 7 1 will treat you to anything you like.*’ 

Ah, don't make jokes," said Dampier. ** I am very unhappy. Look 
here, 1 have got into the most horrible scrape; and not myself only." 
And the room shook, and the tea-table rattled, as he went pacing up and 
down the room with heavy footsteps. ** I want to bdiave like a gentleman, 
and I wake up one morning and find myself a scoundrel. Do you see? " 
Tell me about it, my dear," said Miss Dampier, quietly. 

And then poor John burst out and told all his story, confounding 
himself, and stamping, flinging himself about into one chair after another. 

I meant no harm," he said. “ I wanted to give her a little pleasure, 
and this is the end. 1 think 1 have broken her heart, and those pasUurs 
have murdered her by this time. They won’t let me see her; Tourneur 
almost ordered me out of the house. Aunt Jean, do say something ; do 
have an opinion." 

wish your cousin was here," said Miss Dampier; *^he is the 
parson of the family, and bound to give us all good advice ; let me write 
to him, Jack. 1 have a certain reliance on Will’s good sense." 

won’t have Will interfering with my affairs," cried tliU other, 
testily. ** And you — ^you will not help me, I see." 

** I will go and see Elizabeth," said Miss Dampier, to-night, if you 
like. I am very, very sorry for her, and for you too, John. What mote 
can 1 say 7 Come again in an hour, and I will tell you what I think.** 

So Miss Dampier was as good as her word, and set off on her pil- 
grimage, and drove along the lighted streets, and then past the cab-btand 
and the hospital to the house with the shuttered windows. Her own 
heart was very sad as she got out of the carriage and rang at the bdU. 
But looking up by chance, riie just saw a gleam of light which came 
from one of the upper windows and played upon the wall. She took this 
as a good omen, and said to herself that aJl would be well. — Do you believe 
in omens 7 — ^The light came from a room where Elly was lying asle^ 
and dreaming gently, — calm, satisfied, happy for once, heedless of the 
troubles, and turmoils, and anxieties of the waking people all round about 
her. She looked very pale, her hands were loosely clMp^ the light was in 
the window, flickering ; and meanwhile, beneath the window»m the street, 
Miss Dampier stood waiting under the stars. She did not know that Elly 
saw her in her dim d|isp^,akid somehow fancied that she was near. 

The door opened at Wt How black the courtyard looked bdiind it 1 
What do you wa]tt]^"^said Olementane, in • hiss. Who is it 7" 

« I want to kisiir Miss Gihnour is 7 " said Miss l>ampi«r, quite 
humbly, **aiad to ot Madame Tourneur*" 
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Ma/dame Dam^em,^* «ud Gteieot^ ^Madamo td 
cwiatip^ ESIe ne re 9 oit paa.” 

Wlien will flli0 be diaeng;ti|[ed,” tald the old lad^, 

Majbif^ aaid Gementinei ahn^ng ber abo^ld^ ** tbat I cannot 
tell yon. She has desired me to aa^r that she does not 'whk tf» 
body.** And the door was shut with a bang. £Uy woke «|h stfrtkil^ 
her sleep; and old Fran^oiae, happening to come into the roniy carried 
the candle away. 

Mias Dampier went home very sad and alarmedi she acarody knew 
why. She wrote a tender little letter to Elly next day. It waa: — 

*‘DBAn CsaLn,— Yon rnoBt lot mo come and see you. Wia are roiy unhappy, 
John and I, in tfdnk that his impfradenco hfia eanaod 70a such tvonbla Be does not 
know bow to beg 70a Co ftrglTe hiiii*-3«n and JtS. Toomenr aSNl 70or mother. He 
should have known batter) he has boim nnpardonably thonchttasSi bnC he is »ead7 
broken-hearted sbont it He has been engaged to Latitia for threeor four numths, sad 
70a know how long she has loved him. Dearest EII7, 70U mnst let mo come and see 
7nn, and perhaps one da7 7on ma7 bo trusted to t^ care of an old woman, and 70a 
will come home with me for a time, and brighten m7 lonely bttle house. Your afico- 
bouto old fiwnd, .. Damotb." 

But to this there came no answer. Miss Dampier went again and 
could not get in. She wrote to Mme. Tourneur, who sent back the 
lottcr unopened. John Dampier walked about pale and haggard and 
remorserul. 

One evening he and his aunt were dining in the publio room of the 
hotel and talking over tins affair, when the waiter came and told them 
that a gentleman wanted to speak to Miss Dampier, and the old lady got 
up, and went out of the room. She came back in an instant, looking very 
agitated. “ John 1 ” ^e said — “ oh, John ! ” and then began to cry. She 
could not speak for a minute, while he, quite fiightened for his part, 
hastily went to the door. A tall young man was standing there, wrapped 
in a loose coat, who looked into his face and said — 

**Are you Sir John Dampier? My sister Elizabeth would like to 
see you again. I have come for you.’* 

** Your sister Elizabeth 1 ** said Dampier, looking sarprised. 

The other man^s face changed as he spoke again. I am Anthony 
Tourneur ; 1 have come to fetch you, because it is her wish, and die is 
dying, we fear.” 

The two men stood looking at one another fo^ one horrible moment^ 
then Dampier slowly turned his face round to the wall. In that one 
instant, all that cruel weight which had almost crushed poor Elly to deSHl 
came and fell upon hla broad shoulders, better able, in truth, to bear 
than die bad ever been. 

He looked up at last. ** Have 1 done Hiis ?** sdd be to Tourneur, in n 
sort of hoarse whiiper. ** I meant for the best.** 

“ 1 don*t know Urbat you have done,** Caid the other, very aadly. 
and death are not in your hands or mine. Let us peay that our mintlkfiii 
may be forgiven us. Are you ready now ?** 

27—5 
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Eilx*B Tbions bad come to an end. The boat ieemed to be tery 
near when she should awake' from the dream of liih. Dim figiltea of h^ 
mother, her step-father, of old Fran^oifie, came and stood bet bed- 
aide. But how far-off tbe;^ appeared ; how distant their voiees sounded. 
Old Fran90ise came into her room the morning after Elly hod been 
brought home, with eome message ftom Tourneur, desiring her to come 
downstairs and speak to him; he had been lying awake all night, 
thinking what he should say to her, praying for her, imploring grace, so 
that ho should be allowed to touch rebellious spirit, to point out all its 
errors, to bring it to the light. And, meanwhile, Elly, the rebellious spirit, 
sat by her bedside in a sort of bewildered misery. She scaroeLy told 
herself why she was so unhappy. She wondered a little that there was 
agony so great to be endured ; she had never conceived its eaistenoe 
before. Was he gone for ever — ^waS it Leetitia whom he cared for ? “ Tou 
know that I belong to Lsetitia," he had said. How could it be ? all heaven 
and earth would cry out against it. Lstitia's — ^Laetitia who cared so little, 
who was BO pale, and so cold, and so indiilhrent ? How ocmld he speak 
such cruel words? Oh, shame, shame ! that she should be so made to 
suffer. “ A poor little thing like mo,’* said Elly, “ lonely and friendless 
and heart-broken.’* The pang was so sharp that it seemed to her like 
physical fgin, and she moaned, and winced, and riiivercd under it— was 
it she herself or another person that was here in the darkness? She 
was cold, too, end yet burning with tliirst; she groped her Way to the 
'jug, and poured out a little water, and drank with eager gulps. Then 
she began to take off her damp clothes ; but it tired her, and she forgot 
to go on ; she dropped her cloak upon the floor and flung herself upon the 
bed, with a passionate outeiy. Her mouth was dry and parched, her throat 
was burning, her hands were burning too. In the darkness sho seemed 
to see his face, and Leetitia’e glaring at her, and she turned sick and giddy 
at the sight; presently not theirs only, but a hundred others— 7 otitiieur’s, 
Boulot’s, Faust’s, and Mephistopheles’ — crowding upon her, and glaring 
furiously. She fell into a short, uneasy sleep once, and woke up with a 
moan as the hospital clock struck three. The moon was shining into her 
room, ineftably grey, chill, and silent, and as she woke, a horror, a teiTor, 
came over her— her heart scarcely beat ; she seemed to be sinking and 
dying away. She thought with a thrill that her last hour was come; the 
terror seei^ to bear down upon her, nearer and closer and irresistible— 
and then ahd must have fallen back senseless upon her bed. And so when 
Fran^oise came with a message in the morning, which was intended to 
frighten iho rebellious ^irit into submission, she found it gone, sale, far 
away from reproach, from angry chiding, and the poor little body lying 
lifeless, burnt with fierce fever, and racked with dull pain. Ail thi^t day 
Elly was scarcely sensible, lying in a sort of stupor. Fran9oise, with 
tender hands, undressed her and laid her within the sheets ; Tourneur 
came and stood by the poor diUd’a bedside. He had brought a doctor, 
who was bending over her. 
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" It if a foft #1 nerrotu ftsvvt” aakl tha dofilori ** 1 that th^ 

is idste inward iaflamination as well ; she is tsry iU, This ibiut hpl 
been impendizig fbr some time past” ^ 

Tonmeur Btoodf with elasped hands and a heayy heaH| witfhing ^ 
ehanges as th^paesed over the poor Httleftoe. Who was to blama in typ 
He had not spohen one wot*d to her the night belbre. Was It gi^7 inut 
it repentanoe ? Ah me I Elly was dumb xmw, ani oonM nil *aiMMr> 
Ail his wrath was turned against Dampier; for filly he on^ ihlt the 
tendereet ooncem. But he was too unhappy just now to think hlfl 
anger. He went for Madame Toumeuri who came bask and set to wo^ 
to nune her daughter ; hut she was iblghtaned and agitated, and seemod 
scarcely to know what she was about. On the morning of the Second day, 
contrary to the dootor^s expectations, filly recovered her conseiousness ; 
on the third day she Was better. And when Tonmeur came into ^e 
room, she said to him, with one of her old pretty, ead Smiles, You are 
very angry with me, are you not ? You think I ought not to have gone 
to the play with John Dampier? ” 

Ah, my child,*’ said Tourneur, with a long-drawn, shivering sigh, 
1 am too anxious to be angry.” 

Did he promise to marry you, Elly 7 ” said Madame Tourneur, who 
was sitting by her bedside. Sho was looking so eagerly for an answer 
that she did not see her husband’s look of reproach. 

<*How could he? ” said Elly, simply. He is going to marry Laetitia.” 

<‘Tell me, my child,” said Tourneur, gently taking her hand, ‘^how 
often did you go with him ? ” 

“ Three times," Elly answered, faintly. ** Once to the Bois, and once 
to the Louvre, and tiion th'it last time,” and she gasped for breath. Tour- 
neur did not answer, but bent down gently, and kissed her forehead. 

It was on that very day that Dampier called. Elly seemed somehow 
to know that he was in the house. She got excited, and began to wander, 
and to call him by his name. Tourneur heard her, and turned pale, and 
set his teeth as be went down to speak to Sir John. In the evening the 
girl was better, and Anthony arrived from the south. And 1 think it was 
on the fifth day that Elly told Anthony that she wanted to see Dampier 
once again. 

** You can guess how it has been," she said, " and 1 love him still, but 
not as I did. Anthony, is it not strange 7 Perhaps one is selfish when 
one is dying. But I want to see him*-^ust onoe again. Ererythiog is so 
changed. 1 cannot understand why I have been ao unhappy all this tuuc. 
Anthony, I have wasted all my lifo ; 1 have made nobody happywi^mt 
even you.” 

You have made me love you, and that has been my happiness,** said 
Anthony. “I hate been Very unhappy too; but 1 thank heaven for 
having known you, filly 

Elly thought that she bad but a little time Ittdi, What was theta in 
the solemn nearness of death that had changed her so greatly? fittm hiA 
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po imtov i die wu ready to lie down and go to akif^ Uke a tired ebfkl in 
ita mother's arms. Worldly 1 we call some folks woiddljf and truly tkey 
kaye lived for to-day and cared for to^y; but fi>r dieiUi as fwms tbe 
great to-morrow comes, and then they cease to be worldly— -is it not so 7 
Who shall say that su^ and such a life is wasted, is porposdess? that 
such and such minds are narrow, are mean, are earthly ? The day comes, 
dawning freshly and stilly, like any other day in all the year, when the 
secret of their life is ended, and the great sanctification of Death is theirs. 

Boulot came to see Tourneur, over whom he had great influence, and 
insisted upon being shown to Elizabeth's bedside. She put out her hand 
and said, “ How-dye-do, Monsieur Boulot ? ’* very sweetly, but when he 
had talked to her for some little time, she stopped him and said,— 
You cannot know how near these things seem, and how much more 
groat, and awful, and real they m‘e, when you are lying here like me, 
than when you are standing by another person's sick bed. Nobody can 
speak of them to me as they themaelves speak to me." She said it so 
simply, with so little intention of offence, that Boulot stopped in the 
midst of his little sermon, and said farewell quite kindly l|nd gently. And 
then, not long after he was gone, Anthony came back with the Dampiers. 

They walked up the wooden stairs with hearts that ached sorely 
enough. Miss Dampier was calm and composed again ; she had stood by 
many a death-bed< — ^she was expecting to go herself before vexy long — ^but 
John was quite unnerved. Little Elly, whom he had pitied, and looked 
^own upon, and patronized, was she to be to him from this minute a 
terror, a life-long regret and remorse? — he could hardly summon courage 
to walk into the room when the door was opened and Anthony silenUy 
motioned him to pass-through it. 

And yet there was nothing very dreadful. A pale, sweet face lying 
on the little white bed ; the gentle eyes, whose look he knew so well, 
turned expectantly towards him ; a cup with some flowers ; a little water 
in a glass by the bedside ; an open window ; the sun setting behind the 
poplar-trees. 

Old Fran^oise was sitting in the window, sewing ; the birds were 
twittering outside. John Dampier thought it strange that death ^ould 
come in this familiar guise — tranquilly, with the sunset, the rustling 
leaves of the trees, the scent of the geraniums in the court below, the 
cackle of the hens, the stitching of a needle— he almost envied Elly, lying 
resting at the end of her journey : Elly, no longer the silly little girl he 
had laughed at, chided, and played with— she was wise now, in his eyes. 

She could not talk much, but what she said was in her own voice and 
in her old manner, — ** You kind people, to come and see me," she said, 
and beckoned to them to approach nearer. 

Miss Dampier gave her nephew a warning touch, she saw how agitated 
lie was, and was afraid that he would disturb Elizabeth. But what would 
he not have done for her 7 He oontrolled himaelf, and spoke quietly, in a 
low voice— 
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<*IamTeiy gvatefbl to yoa^ dear SUjr, fyr tending me. I wtt 
longing to lie«r dbottt yon. 1 went to tiik jon to £^vgire me for the iU 1 
have done you* 1 want to tell yon joit onoe that I meant no harm, only 
it was sQoh a Measure to myaelf that I penaaded myaelf it Vraa right, 1 
know yon will ibigive me. All my life I wiU bless yotu** w head 
fell as he spcd^e. 

** What bare I to IbrgiVQ ? '* ikltered E)ly« ** It seemi sa loi|g ago t 
— ^Faust and Maigmet, and those pleasant drives. Am I to Ibi^e yon 
beeanse I loved you 7 That was a tort of madness j but it is gone. I 
love you still, dear John, but di^reutly. I am not mad now, but my 

senses. If I get well, how changed it will be— if I 

If she died 7 Dampler, hating himself all the while, thought, with a 
chill pang, that here would be a horrible aolutton to all his perplenitiea. 
Perhaps £Uy guessed something of what was passing in his mind, for she 
gave him her hand once more, and faltered, — 

** My love to Lsetitia," and, as she spoke, she raised her eyes, with the 
old familiar look in them. 

It was more than he could bear ; he stooped and kismd ber frail, burn- 
ing fingers, and then, with scorched, quivering lips, turned aside and went 
softly out of the room. Anthony and Madame Tourneur were standing 
outside, and as Dampier passed she looked at him piteously, and her 
lips trembled too, but she did not speak. It seemed to him somehow— 
only he was thinking of other things — as if Elly's good and bad angels 
were waiting there. He himself passed on with a hanging head ; what 
could he say to justify himself ? — ^his sorrow was too real to be measured 
out into words, his penitence greater almost than the offence had been. 
Even Tourneur, whom ho met in the courtyard, almost forgave him as ha 
glanced at the stricken face that was passing out of his house into the street* 
After ho was gone, Elly began to wander. Franqoise, who had never 
taken such a bad view of Elly's condition as the others, and who strongly 
disapproved of all this leave-taking, told Miss Dampier that if they 
wanted to kill her outright, they need only let in all Paris to stare at her, 
as they had been doing for tbe last two days ; and Miss Dampier, meekly 
taking the hint, rose in her turn to go. Hut Elly, from her bed, knew 
that she was about to leave her, and cried out piteously, and stretched out 
her hands, and clut<died at her gown. 

“ Faut Tester, ” whispered Fran^oise. 

I mean to stay," said Miss Dampier, after a moment’s deUberataoii, 
sitting down at the bedside and untying her bonnet. 

Under her bonnet she wore a little prim cap, with loops of gluy 
ribbon ; out of her pocket she pulled her knitting and a pair of mittens. 
She folded up her mantlet and pat it away ; riie signed to Fran^oiie to 
leave her in charge. When Tourneur came in he found her 
and as much at home as •S7 she were there by rights. Elly wlriied it, aiba 
told him, and she would stay were tos paateurs opposed to it. 

Tourneur reluctantly consented at laat| muifo against his wilL Ik 
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iMmed td liim that her mother ought to bo £Ily*s boot tttirie, but Modamo 
Toumour eogerly implored him to let Miss Dampier xemaia ; die 10011164 
ftrangely scared end helpless, and changed and odd. Oh, if you uiU 
only make her well I " said she to the old Sootoh Woman. 

« How can I make her well 7 ** Miss Dampier answesed. I will try 
and keep her quiet, that is the chief thing ; and if M. Tourneur will 
let me, I should like to send for my old fHend Dr. Bertin.^* 

And her persistency OYercame Tourneur's bewildered objections ; her 
quiet good sense and determination carried the day. Doctor Bertin came, 
and the first doctor went off in a huff, and Elly lay tossing on her bed. 
What a weary rack it was to her, that little white bed. There (die lay, 
scorched and burning — consumed by a fierce fire. There she lay through 
the long days and the nights, as they k>l}oWed one by one, waiting to know 
the end. Not one of them dared tliink what that end might be. Doctor 
Bertin himself could not tell how this queer illness might turn ; such 
ievers were sometimes caused by mental disquietude, he iitid. Of infection 
there was no fear ; ho came day after day, and stood pitifully by the bed- 
side. He had seen her once ^fore in her bnUumoe aud health ; he had 
never cared fbr her as he did now that she was lying prostrate and helpless 
in their hmsda. 

Madame Jacob had carrie^off her children at the first alarm of fever ; 
the house was kept darkened and cool and quiet; and patient Miss 
Dampier sat waiting in the big chair fbr good or for ill fortune. Bometimea 
of an evening she would creep downstairs and meet her nephew in the 
street outside and In'ing him news. 

And besides John, there was poor Anthony wandering about the 
house, wretched, ajurioua, and yet resigned. Often, as a boy, ho had 
feared death ; thq^ Utem tenets to which he belonged made him subject to 
its terrors, but now it seemed to him so simple a thing to die that he 
wondered at his own past fears. Elly thought it a simple thine Uf die, 
but of this &vor ihe was weary— of tliis cruel pain and thirst and misery; 
she would moan a little, utter a few oomplaining words, and wander off 
into delirium again. She had been worse than usual one evening, the 
fever higher. It was a bad account that Miss Dampier had to give to the 
doctor when he oam^ to the anxious people waiting for news. All night 
long Elly’s kind nurse sat patiently in the big arm-chair, knitting, as was 
her way, or sometimes letting the needles fall into her lap, and sitting 
still with clasped hands and a wistful heart. The docks of the city struck 
the dark hours as they passed— ^weie these Elly’s last upon earth ?— Jane 
Dam^i^ iidly wnnde^. The stars set bdiind the poplar-trees, a night 
breeze name shivering now and then through the open window. The bight 
did net appear so yeaej htag; it seemed hastening by, dark and dlent, 
rdeatleM to the weari^ nurse; for presently, before she knew it almost* 
if seemed as if the dawn had begun ; and somdiow, as sbe was watching 
still, she fell adesp ibr a little. l(91iile she slept the shadows began to 
tremble and fisde^ and fly fatiher and in the death^-like aUence of the 
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early morning, and when i^e awoke it waa with n atart and a chill terrdry 
coming, ahe knew not whence. She aaw that the room waa grey, and 
black no longer. Her heart began to beat, and with a terrified glance ahe 
looked round at the bed where Elly waa lying. 

She looked once, and then again, and then toddenly ber trembling 
hands were clasped in humblest thanksgiring, and the gray h^ bent 
lower and lower, ’ ** ^ 

There was nothing to fear any more. BUy waa afeeping qiiie% am 
her pillow, the fiery apota had faded out of her oheeka, her akin leoked 
feedi and moist, the fever had left her. Death hod not yet kid hia^eold 
band on the poor little prey, he had not come wbUe the nurae waa 
sleeping— he had not called her as yet I apeak in ihia way ftom kmg 
habit and foolishneaa. For in truth, had he come, would it have been ao 
sad, would it have been so bard a fete— *woiild it have been death with 
hia skeleton^a head, and hia theatrical grave-dothes, and hia eoythe, and 
his hour-glaM 7 Would it have been this, or simply the great law of 
Nature working peaceftdlyin ita course— only the seed felling into the 
ground, only the decree of that same merciful Power which sent ua into 
the woild?— us men and women, whaare glad to exist, and grateful fer 
our own creation, into a world where we love to tarry for a while? 

Jean Dampier, sitting there m the dawning, thought aomething of all 
this, and yet how could she help acknowledging the mercy which spared 
her and hers the pang of having fatally injured this poor little Elly, whom 
she had learnt to love with all her tender old heart It seemed a 
deliverance, a blessing a hundred times beyond their deaerta. 

She had been prepared for the worst, and yet she had shrunk with 
terror from the chastisement. Now, in this first moment of relief— now 
that, ailcr all, Elly was, perhaps, given back to them, to youth, to life— 
she felt us if she could have borne the blow better than ahe had ever 
dared to hope. The sun rose, the birds chirped ftuahly among the 
branches, the chill morning spread over the city. Sleepers began to stir, 
and to awake to their daily cares, to their busy life, ^izabeth’s life, tcx>, 
began anew from this hour. 

Some one said to me just now that we can beat make others happy by 
the mere fact of our own existence; as ehe got well day by day, Elly 
fbund that it Waa so. How had ahe deserved ao much of those about her 7 
ahe often wondered to herself. A hindrance, a trouble, a vexation to themi 
was all she had ever been ; and yet aa one by one th^ came to greet ber^ 
ahe felt that they were glad. Anfhony'e ^ea wen ftill of tears; Tourneur 
closed hia for an inetant, as he uttered a silent thank^ghribg— ehe herltilf 
did not know how to thank them alL 

And here, peihapa, my etoiy to «nd, bnl m truth H la itol 
fini^ed, though I should eeaae to write H dowsi it goia on aud OH aO 
the years go by. ^ 
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Thievino, contiideted as an art, is 6nly just beginning to be understood In 
this countiy; it is scaicely thirty years since honest men turned their 
attention to the subject with a determination to master it, and their inves- 
tigations have been hindered by the fastidiousness and false delicacy of 
society, even more than by the obstacles opposed by roguery and rascaldom. 
But, obvioudy, crime will never be cured until its origin and career are 
thoroughly understood. Chaplains, governors of prisons, and heads 
of convict stations could give valuable information and assistance; but 
the so-called interests of the service require their silence. Many of these 
gentlemen entertain advanced opinions on the subject ; but are in the 
position of those who can instruct but dare not. Yet great improve- 
ments have been effected in dealing with crime during the last thirty 
years. There is less brutality and ignorance among the criminals, crime 
has perceptibly diminished, and therefore there is every reason to persevere, 
and less justification for discouragement. 

In turning to the Judicial Statutics for 1860, we are struck with the 
extent of oflicial knowledge displayed. The variations, the agencies, and 
the results of crime are detailed in a very instructive manner. In 1860, 
it seems, the total Police and Constabulary force amounted to 20,760, and 
their cost for the year to 1,531,1112. 6s. Id. "Wohad one policeman for 
every 870 of the population. Thb ibllowlhg are the numbers of thieves and 
depredators then knoM : Under sixteen years of age, 4,028 males, 1,467 
females — ^total, 5,495. Above rfatteen years of age, 25,407 males, 7,012 
females^total,, 82,419. Ruspected persons, in lound numbers, 85,206. 
But those in prison should be added to the numbers of those at lai^e, 
and this done, we have a grand total of 155,145, or one in every 115 of 
the population. 

In the vast aggregate of criminals there are many who are only occa- 
sional and tsinporaxy offenders. These ate obviously neither the most 
difficult, most injurious, nor the most costly section of the criminal 
class : tbjat distinction is enjoyed by habitual, or ^ofesBumal^ thieves. 
How numerous the class of professional thieves is, it would be impos- 
sible 'lo say. They count by many thonsands. Scattered throughout 
the country, they form a net-work of veins by means of which all otitninal 
knowledge circulates. In prison and out of it, in the lowly village 
house and in the Bay of Bermuda, ** doing their separates ** at Pentonville 
and among the rocks of Qibraltar, wherever they are they develop and 
increase criminal tendencies, and spread criminal knowledge. They are 
the pteacbera of thieving, the schoolmasters of dishonesty, and the 



expotmden of all rogueiy. They giro the eonatiTiiiaa finishing lessons 
as reward hr his putting up jobs fbr them. The polioe hsTe their Hue 
and Cry to prevent crime; but the professional ikisTes are every one of 
them d Hue and Cry for the difflision of criminal hnowledge and ibr the 
i^ad of crime. In the convict statkmsi the old profesiioiiSl thief is 
venerated by the young thieves in their first conviction. gather 

round him to listen to his boastful stories ; and a# he ielis of Ihp nest 
trick and that, many a lau£^ rings crres Bermuda Bayi and many a young 
hand resolves to be a hero in crime,— >a second Jack Sheppard. The 
old thief will teach the young one almost all he knowsy if he wfll 
be only docile and '^pal” with him. It is no uncommon thing fer e 
young thief, during the term of his penal servitude^ to write down 
the lessons in the art which he receives fi’om some old thief. He will 
read these explanations and study them until the tutor assures the 
pupil that he is master of the trick. In fact, the Advertisement Supple* 
ment of The Times is not half so useful a medium for commercial afkirs, 
nor yet so successful for the difihsion of information, as are the profes* 
sional thieves as sources and means for the spread of criminal knowledge, 
and for the facilitating and encouragement of crime tlurough all the land. 

Now how are we to Understand and conquer professional thieves? 
Police reports, reports of trials, and Blue-books help us little. These are 
valuable aids, but still they are official, and so of necessity limited and 
one-sided. Chaplams and prison officers could communicate much valu- 
able information, and in many instances they have done so. Still this is 
only part of the question ; it is only the thief under sentence, with as 
much of the thief at large as the criminal chooses to let out. Mr. May- 
hew’s book about Those who won’t work ” is very useful, and although 
the nature of its topics excludes it from the family circle, it entitles its 
author to much consideration. The thieves told him something of their 
art, but they by no means gave him all their secrets ; his book rather 
sketches the external life and circumstances of crime than dissects the 
system, so that the public may be prepared to grapplq with the vast and 
subtle machineiy of thievedom. 

Would that the professional thieves could be induced to come forward, 
and candidly tell us all about it. We riioll never fully understand them 
until they explain themselves. Polioe, prison discipline, fence-masters, 
penal servitude, on each of these subjects a conference of old thieves, 
earnest and out-spoken, would speedily teach the public more than th^ 
can ever learn from associations for the promotion of social soienoei 
parliamentaiy committeeB, government oommissioniers, prison inspeotbrs 
and police reports. 

Believing that we cannot understand peq>le of any class or dbaraster 
unless we go among them, see them in their open hours of unreserved 
communicalaon, and hear what they have to say for themselves, X have fee 
sometime past made the most cf every o|qportanity of beo^miDgaioquaupilbed, 
as a clergyman, with the origin, character, acts, and habits of professksfel 
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told I shall giva my Maders ihe benefit af ythtti 1 btortt bm 
to gather. Conyersing with Ihieres from difihrent fitote iQf the 
Otomtry who were unknown to eaoh othtf , I have been able to test their 
truthfulness hy varions independent testimony; and I hate finmd fhl more 
teraoity and openness than ooiild haye been expected from snoh a class of 
vicious and degraded men. By degrees 1 have got from them the greater 
portion of their craft and mystery) from pricking the garter" to 
“ drilling a safe)" and from the sale Of a stolen shirt to the disposal of the 
valuable booty which they oocaaionally obtain from the jewellers. WiU 
they not be enraged by being shown up too much ? Their answer iS) 
<‘No! so long as you do not hurt ihm individually. There always have 
been plenty of fiats to plnnder, and there always will be. There will be 
enough thieving to be done in our thne, whatever you may write ; and 
the next generation must shift for themselves as we have done." 

In reference to their origin, professional thieves may be classed ks 
lows:—!. Those who have been trained to it ft*om their inftnoy. 2. 
Those who have taken to it through the oonnivouce or neglect of thuir 
parents. 3. Those who have been driven to it from iH^tlsage. 4. Those 
who, from their childhood, have evinced a propensity to tliieving, and 
token to it because they liked it. 5. Those children who have forsaken 
their homes, have been forsaken by their parents, and have fallen into the 
hands of habitual thieves. 6. Youths whose parents have been imprisoned 
or transported, leaving their children entirely destitute. 7. Idle and dis- 
solute labourers and mechanics. 8. A few broken-down tradesmen and 
clerks who were once respectable. 9. Others who are very changeable 
and retolOss, are too idle to work, and have a strong passion for the adven- 
tures of crime. 10. Those who, after a first imprisonment, are forsaken 
by their friends, and can obtain no employment. 11. A few who, by 
degrees, get into it by the terrible pressure of poverty, and having once 
got into it, go on to the end. 12. A few from the stern seve’-’ty of honest 
parents, who when a son or daughter has been led to a solitary act of 
theft, have shut the parental door upon them when they came out of 
prison, with the distinct intimation th.'it they should not darken their 
fether’s threshold again : a poor way of wiping out the family disgrace. 

Young hawkers, both boys and girls, frequently become professional 
thieves. They ate first tempted to steal bits of metal or trifling articles 
of wearing-apparol whi<^ they see lying about the houses where they go 
to vend their wares, and having once begun the descent is easy. A thief 
writes to me— “ 1 have often sat in our publio-houses of an evening in 
company with many other thieves. Wo have been in one of our better 
moods, and have talked about what first caused us to become thieves, and 
I have heard many a pitiful story. Many of them would say, * I never 
knew anything else; 1 have been at it all my life; and as 1 have lived so 
I must die ? ’ Another would say, * I could get no work after my first 
conviction ; nobody would lock at me; 1 could not starve, and waa obliged 
to go on the cross.* Another would si^, * I began to sell manges when 1 
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if«8 a boj, or &nit might ba ift aeawn; I ocmli nal alwtya sell aU I 
had, and aomatimas t used to eat them. 1 dnrit not go homa ^thout iha 
money. Then 1 used tn steal somethuig, and taka to iha marine store 
dealer's. The tnan would exkoonrage me, and tril int to bring what 1 Uked, 
and he would buy it of me. Aslgel cm in thiatingt 1 M home, aodwia 
soon polished otf into a first-class wire*’ ” ^ 

A few of what the thieves call the more mpaatabla mamheMi M thahr 
fistemity, fenco-maBters, and the better sort oS pnldicans in the ihiSTilf 
quarter, do all they can to keep their ohildven out of erime^ by seiidi% 
them to school, or getting them into honester oompsiny as mefy as pea* 
Bible. But while these unfortunate ohildreu do remAin at home it is nett 
to impossible to keep them out of xnisohief. Ibey inevitably see tmd know 
a great deal of wliat is going on around them, and they soon kmg to be 
at it, and doing what they consider the clever and manly thing. Too 
often this ambition is induetriouriy encouraged. Not unfrequeutiy entire 
families are trained to dishonesty, and it has happened that nearly the 
whole of them have been in prison at the same time. The ragged schools 
do much to check those children whose parents incite them to steal, and 
a few beautiful instances have occurred in which the poor ragged-school 
scholar has refused to obey the unrighteous behests of his parents. 

The origin of female professional thieves is, in many respects, similar 
to that of males, and yet there is something in it sufficiently distinctive to 
merit a passiog notice. They are the offspring of prostitutes, thieves, 
beggai's, poor, cruel, and drunken parents, low shopkeepers in the thieves* 
quarter, and hawkers. They get into it by degrees, much the same as 
boys do. The young girls begin with little things, and pass on to greater 
ns they acquire confidence find skill, and as opportunities increase. If they 
have no one to train them in tire first instance, they have not to Wait 
long for their criminal education. They soon get known to the older 
female thieves, and any signs of superior cunning and audacity they may 
show are never neglected. By-and«by the novice pairs off with some 
established thief, who completes her education, but generally she has 
suffered a great deal, and been in prison many times before it comes to 
this. Her end is generally the same as the man’s ; consumption through 
drink, imprisonment, and unhealthy habits. 

In the days of old Fagan and Jmiathan Wild young thieves were 
trained by means df wearing-apparel suspended on a line in a room with a 
bell attached to the cord, so that if they did not perform the esceroise 
very adroitly the detector bell would ring* Now this method is antiquated 
and obsolete. The progress of intelleot has made itself feh among 
professional thieves, and they go a mnoh readier way to work with theia 
pupUs— adopting a simpler and mote natural eontse of ttaining. d«tk 
thifir-^nlture is not so ^tinot and systematio a bmidb of erimiaal Uh m 
* some imagine. A few do^tde else except train boys and giris, hut theaa 
fu*e very few in number compared with the hosts of juvenile thievea Win 
are constantly Ceding the criminal market. Thief-trainera are aoiues. 



4illi^|j(l£ka ^og^trainen. Here and tbere mea ke^ km^ for Male 
fWlfese of edacating all aorta of dogs, 8{>ortia^ httoyt h^otmhdojgiif 
tmd others. But where one dog is trained in this ws^r* ther^ ai« thon8ttii& 
of dogs who are simply trained by their ownersi or tin^ owners* keepers; 
while many dogs manage to go trough the world without either educa- 
tion, manners, or slyle. It is just so with thieres. A fow are trained by 
professional educators, the msjority are trained by some thief who takes a 
fancy to them ; or they are eda<^d for crime by their parents. The 
ordinary and general training which boys and girls get refers to stealing 
small things from houses, shops, street stalls, warehouses, and neglected 
premises. Th^ are taught to go two or three together, so that they may 
be of mutual assistance to each other. One w'ill act as a stall *’ to corer 
the working thief, and will run away with the booty, so that riiould the 
pilferer be detected, the stolen goods are not found upon him. These will 
also try pocket-handkerchiefs, and soon become expert in t^iugthem. 

For a superior education the pKifessional trainer, or coaching by a 
first-class thief in full practice, is necessary. On this head I am informed 
by an adept, The juvenile is generally committed to stealing habitually 
before the professional thief will take him in hand. A boy cannot be 
thieving IfiDg without the fact becoming known to some establiriicd thief. 
In a theatre, in a shop, mostly in a crowd, the old thief sees the boy at 
work, and watches him very carefully. If the boy is sharp and steady 
over his business and is at all good-looking, the old thief will make 
friends with him. An arrangement is soon come to^ boy goes to 

reside with his new friend. The first thing 4s iio 4^^ the boy Very 
respectably, and teach him politeness and vgood manUers as far as such a 
thing can be done. We try all can to make him up so that he will 
pass for a very respectable school^licy. pays best. It would never 

do to have him rough. People Wwtlld be on their guard in a minute if he 
were not smooth and nice.* We sofoetimes succeed in getting them up 
beautifully, and then we ksye a thief likes, a young, innocent- 

looking, and lueratlTe deoe||lion. Pocket-picking is the boy’s first lesson, 
and he pmatileS jka his instructor, and on the woman who may reside with 
the thief. tUfThm he can quickly and quietly pick the pocket of his new 
friends, ilis;wdni]m takes him out, generally into some crowded shop. 
Here hs fl^tebly succeeds well, gets pleased with his success, and 
warms Iff kii After practising shops and crowds for some time, 

the womtdi to take him out for single-handed and open work. 

He geW het isto the streets, and does a few ea^ cases in stealing 
pockwMp riBfef S ^i efo and ptirses. The woman has nearly always most to 
do edmtion of the boy. When she has done with him, the men 

tikim Ideidn kawd, and they go out together. The boy has now become a 
fluigle^kae4«d«treet wire, and works with front and back stalls, t. s. a man 
heftm afol k man behind to cover him, to take the purses ftom him, 
and to him out of trouble if he is suspected. They are always 
kind to the boy, for if not he would leave them. They feed bito and 
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9)«tfaa liim, mi be wett^ ^ notbing, llliee ^ im 

«auch» lest be sboald be feolub at, end elitmt itP ettention of ibe 
{KkUoe* Tbe bo/ often gets sent to prieon, and ythm M ae libeneted tbe 
tbi^ meets binii mad takes him bomei M the boy ge|e eldeTf be becotncs 
independent of his trainera, and so be in turn paive of and leavee ihm^.” 
If the boy should attempt to leave bis trainers too aocm» they wiU|)%bl^ 
him by tbrenteaing to set the police upon him; da tidily so^lplltto 
carry out the threat. There is very little didbrsnee laetireen ^e tinMIffg 
of boya and of garls. Soqie kiea of the Sanoimt of juvenile eHase may be 
formed from the fact that in 1860, thme were under slnteen years of nfit 
4,20S boyS| knoUm thieves and d^redatora; and 1,467 girls of the same 
age and eharaoter. 

There is a thieves’ quarter in all large towns well known to police, 
and better known to the thieves. They flonridi, with kindred infismyt 
amidst a oongeries of small rag-bhops, Irishing shops, cpftbe-houses, beer- 
houses, spirit-shops, and lodging-houses for single men, witli, of course, a 
tripe-seller, a bird-ftmeier, a fiddler to play at the thievedom oamivals, 
and a ragged school within hail. As the reader passes into the quarter in 
the day-time, he is struck by the strange physiognomy and attire of men 
and women, boys and girls. The children don’t play like other children ; 
they lounge about, looking very suspicious and pretematurally sharp* 
The adults look seedy and sleepy, as if they had been up all night, Thef 
lounge about the doors, indulging in subdued laughter, and now and Ibea 
call to one another across the street, or saunter listlessly through the 
quarter with their hands in their pockets. It is not often that depre- 
dations are committed here, unless some stranger chances to present a 
temptation too strong to be resisted. There are fights and brawls some- 
times, but not often. Half-a-dozen policemen are always about, sometimes 
looking as excited as sportsmen who have just flowed a woodcock, or 
wearing an air of languid weariness as if exhausted by expectation of a 
prize that never meant to come. In the afternoon, a few men and women, 
habitual thieves, drop in from different parts of the country — ^perhaps 
they are returned convicts, fresh from Gibraltar, Western Australia, or 
Bermuda. Nearly the whole of the houses hereabouts are nests of 
crime, notwithstan^ng the dinginess and quietude of their exterior. If a 
stranger enters one of their public-houses, and calls for a glass of ale, it 
will be given to him reluctantly ; and if he is not off as soon as he has 
drunk his beer, soma of the thieves will insult him, and drive him away; 
or they will go to the landlord, and say, ** What is that man 7 Is be 
square 7 If he is, send him away. We don’t want him, and we won’t 
have it. If square people are allowed to come here, we shall take oitr 
custom somewhere dse.” If drcumetances diould be frvourable^ the 
stranger will perhaps be cheated and gambled out of all his money, 
then sent out of the hous^ insulted as well at jdundered. These publio- 
houses are always, with scarcely an exception, kqpt by persons who b;|Vfe 
ftirmerly belonged to the thieves* organiaation in spme one of its. 


d^pavfniesillM. Aijcording to the jixdieial a t itle t iei for 1860^ thm DMA 
4e,d8$' hoer-hoiues oxid publio-hooiOB resorted to by thieres «q4 
b)$mpiouB of the other sex. The thieves resort to thffie h<meee ^ the eske 
of society, seourity, end enjoyment. Jn the oiternoox^ veiy few of them 
ere drunk ; they pass away the time in gambling with dominoes, dice, and 
cards. Two detectives, perhaps, come in quietly, look round the rooms, 
and then pass out, without anything being said. Should a man whom 
they want be present in the rooms, they will give him a tap on the 
shoulder, and say, You are wanted ; come with me." The professional 
thief will generally accept this Invitation to prison without any ado, midung 
inquiries as he goes along as to what they wsnt him for. Should there be 
an individual in the room, a stranger to the detectives, they will bid him 
stand up, and then, Take off your sir:" this, that they may know 
him another day, and the thi^ obeys them as though he were a soldier 
under inspection on paiade. 

The thieves are mostly dressed in a mean and slovenly way when 
they are off work; but when they go out on their criminal business, 
they dress well and become animated and brisk in their manner. There 
is very little plunder kept in the thieves’ quarter; they seldom take 
their acquisitions to their own homes, nor are the burglar’s tools often 
found about him; they are qtuetly stowed away in some unsuipcctod 
Quarter and are brought out again only when they are wanted. Should 
a thief go into one of their publio^houses with a stolen watch upon him, 
the company present would be very angry, and request him to leave them 
at once. "Don’t come here with it. Go and put it off,<^Tctt may get 
us all into trouble if you stay here with that tliimblc And 

awa;^ the thief goes to the fence-master, and thgS WPtob is turned into 
money probably in less than an hour after 44uui been purloined; and 
in another hour or two the " fenop ’’ can, if he likes; melt the gold down, 
and dispose of the works. The IhievSi think it perfectly fdtr to cheat 
one another in gambling; they are proud of the feat. Sometimes they 
lose fifteen or twenty pounds at a sitting. They never carry much 
money about with them: they make the publican their banker, and he 
is generally faithful. Ko amount of success induces them to desist. 
However large the proceeds of a burglary or garotte, they still go on until 
they are caught and imprisoned. 

The majority of liakstual thieves profess to i^ieve the Bible, and to 
respect ^religion. . Itkey are not aU drunkards. A few of them are mode- 
rate, steadyt abstemious; in some instances they conceal their 

wicksdiwis fsoto thab ytfamUj if still living— ^visiting them occasionally 
and giving tlain m/amf* Oenemliy are Me to each o^er, but'some- 
times thflf^atotxeao|sBtoaai--*though "rounding" ortreBchery is always 
spoken of wy UufigtoiiUy by them, and often severely, and even murde^ 
ously puafeh^. Meir chapter ha veppeet of violence and cruelty has 
been mndh ameltoratod during the bat ^fteen or twenty years. 1? hey do 
not hica ftotowng to vtoknoe if it oan poesibly be avoided. When the 
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lAtte |>iPo|»etty i| ^ «l)iMtt) they wlU fig^t lx> gd Ani^t ^ ^ 

111 th«M timei p^ M men and iwomatt mi » IMbig ^ aM keep tliem 
(lime until ik^ tall 'where theb money ie. Hui mo4M^ ikiaf dependi 
epon his skill ibr finding the osih, and, in faetj eftea koowe ’Whore the 
stake is beifi>re he enters the house. 1?istoIa are SOldoMe oiciled hT them t 
the weapon is generally a "noddy *♦ or lift- p» eser>ar* 'Who pWjftpihiMa 
thieveB admk that thi^ are wrong, but try to make ewt w(|{y Ika nh 
worse than some other folks: ifltndulent hanlosra, ftoimtanoe* 4-OOiiatieil 
study of the newspapers, and ospeeially the r^>orti of eadminal eases, ool|^ 
Vinces them that there are rogues in every sfdiere of Ulk, and that ihiMi 
are not much womo than their neighhouri. Profeasiogid diieves are not 
capable of sustained reasoning ; their inteUeots confime rules and exoepticaia. 
Blinded by their own passions, ^ey cannot See the diflbrenco between ak 
honest lifb, and the exceptional instances which come trader their notice 
in the courts of law. With the view of obtaining some insight into IMT 
moral nature, 1 bought a large number of thdr favourite oriminal songs. 
It is not necessary to say anything about the obscene ditties, because these 
thieves relish in common with many fkst young men who are not thieves. 
" The Female Transport," " When I go flimping through tho Night,*’ 
" The Transport’s Farewell," “ Young Tyler and Bobinson," “ The 
Female Smuggler," " Eoger O’Hare," “ The Famous Adventures of John 
Scott," " Bold Nevison the Highwayman," " Sketch of Koguery,” " Many 
Martin," “ Stark-naKed Bobbery,” " Polly Oliver's Bambles," “ Jack 
Shoppaid’s Songs," ^’The Cruel Miller,” "The Bobbers of the Glen," 
Brennan on the Move," " The Bloody Gardener's Cruelty," Death of 
Parker," " The Female Poachers of Nottinghamsliire," " Barnet Baoes," 
" Bufibrd Paik PCadiers ” — these are their principal songs. An analysis 
of their sentimentls easily made ; they all more or less invest crime with 
false glory, colour it With unreal happiness, and give it by far too much 
good luck. It is some consolation to find that the more vicious songs aro 
chiefly sung by tiie elder members of tho guilty fraternity, and are dowly 
and surely passing into disuse. The younger thieves prefer sentimental 
airs, such os "Gentle Annie," and "Why did she leave him because he 
was poor." " Little Nell ” was for a long time a prodigious favourite. 
With the progress of this sentimental turn in musical matters we may 
foaily connect the fact that out of 836 cases of burglary wad house-breaking 
committed or bailed for trial iu 1860, only eight were attended with 
violence. 

The female thieves keep to picking up, pocket-picking, and the vatiotta 
methods of robbing ihops and oflices in the day. They are always eon* 
nected with male thieves. How the male and female thief first «0tt« 
together is a question which need not occupy our attention. They meet 
and become acquainted in the course of ^nminal hie, and are more 
constant to each other than one could expect. Great enmity subsiitS 
between fimalq fh^eves anj another class of vicious women* Th^ 
each other's Itiifle, and aie nearly always quamUngi and trying to seilli 
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Hfpon one nnoflier. A Aii&flle ibicf pHM hmti£ m l«y^ 
4ieMed well and eliowily, wi^ ^en ^ 0 Wnegr to wpeai 
ii»6 will keep him in clover if ihe goee in mge. drioki a good 
deal, and espectaUj if die has no children ; bnt die Wifi only iink 
with her own partner : this it a point of honour among them* 
When he ie in prison, die keeps herself, if not caught and when he 
cornea out, it ia the delight of her heart to have bobm monej ready 
for him. They often quarrd, and as often mdce it up again ; but 
when either gets a long sentence, the other takes to some one elae. 
Women are useful to the men in taking booty to the ihnce^master. Occa- 
sionally they assist at a burglary, and cany the instruments, though they 
never enter the house — remaining outside and keeping watch ; they are 
then called crows. They are considered to make good scouts in the 
night, as less likely to attract the soiqiicionB of the poUce. Female thieves 
are made more use of than formerly by the men in various wa 3 rs of pilfer- 
ing and concealment. Passing base coin, shop-robbing, podcet-pioking in 
places of worship, streets, crowds, and railways, are their chief employ- 
ment, Sometimes two women work together, or a man and woman, or 
twg men and one woman, or one woman with one or two girls or boys. 

The professional language of thieves is peculiar to themaelves. They 
use it for the sake of secrecy, from pride, from the induence of custom, and 
from the necessity of the case. Their own language conveys their mean- 
ing in many inatances more clearly end fully than the modes of expression 
common among honest people. For instance, they have a technical use of 
the word ** sweet.” K they are attempting to rob, and the victim has no 
suspicion, they say he is sweet.” If a person’s suspicions are roused, 
then they Wy to sweeten him,” and to ** keep him sweet ” until their 
object is acoomplished. If a thief wishes to tell you that you know all 
about a thing he will say, ** You have got tho full strengdi of it.” Their 
cant contains some vety old wonfs, but it changes somewhat with each 
succeeding generation. The London thieves are the fountain and authority 
for all new cant, Some thief utters a comical and queer m rd when in a 
state of exoiten^t, and it is taken up and used by others. Here is a short 
cant letter by a thief. 

< Sitri, Jan, 37, 1062. 

Jeny, dft dum, we hare Just hesn thimderiog Inclty. We have just touched fi>r 
arattluig,atdlbmsilgmmBran^,of a tiunsn whUe heims gettb^ onhbpn^ It 
iisUmehli^|mgs^«Sthe£eg£uidJug. The ooppen were dead on sneskisg Ibr it. 
WeehafiiifltaifpyillfOBii s> we osQ. I think I ehall let old Abmhsm the Bhseney 
bsTo ^ at frnr mmt Md a half a soh. If you like, Jeny, I will sei^ a frw thMcms 
tohihigytniaimyoQrtBiBts^ THien wetonchedibrit, wehadtogetoa 

thelhfihri^ti&hafrwial^ We dnrst not get on the rattles in ek. 

’ f ottt, JiMr. 

Tlie Iblfowiqg is a translation of (he ftarsgoing letter^— 

Smdm, Jtui k7, ^SSS. 

;ien 7 , oU «htp, I hare Jqct got a Isigs stake of mewqr it^^hpiatfham ^ ftbm a 
ftttaarcnhfltsehadc. XtkinSf.aotesootheBfolt of Bei^aiia. the police were on 
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y^lfiv. toX^wdon. Mtb«nw«gQtf$w|iMtoi^dlmii|om4|3r A^toiloii 
Wednnf notgtoq|^yi0to^«1n^towo,--.1tQtin!»to]|^1^ ,, 

fTho prolMml 4ibtov«i m «o n^OiuitMid lo iMr midk im^ tol4 
pbraioe]pg3riiluU»1ih^o&imotb^^ <wnf tbtmi tf if ii^lta 

irmiti<m wii^ ito }m&^ petm ot ^ t/tnmgist, jfimm ^ 

habitonl batter tiiaa $d i&dlto <b« Ignmot flbb inmt 

dietoicto ftava and wander by rettUliig a# lhair cant aaiA flaitg* Tbm ba# 
eUng of tba ooatertDOQgarft la enid to bare btoi In mae iiibo«t aig|bliMi 
yeam^i and to the laat few yean tbi piatoidoiial tbSaTia bam had ^ 
uw of it. Tbit baolc i|ang o<maititfi in <ip^litig and prcmotmoing the werdl 
bookwardi; to inatanaa, woman ia pronatmoal namowt Tbw alao alto 4 
letter or two, and add aemetbing to ibe end of the wor^t. andbtga 

eeem like the recoUeotiona of an nnednoatad person, wbo baa beard French 
and Italian (^ken. Here ia an eaatnple of the way in wblah sotta^ 
times write to one another in prison when th^ SUoeead In oermptiDg 
the warders : — 

SoT^ozy, Edetki Oljati Had)o. I Itoti ease yow ineSll ot hoe ingopedui kttha 
ifltha yam indfi ahhaw indgo enta^ eveile all elware at esentpiei I aJ^ otooto 
antha iaitva hoo torrcnnow, and nngbra omeso axjpa ithmewa, antha omeao nose, 
antha omeso nggorsha ialsha ivitga toayeth screw atUa ewe hatgawu iteri tofyaa^ 
ewe hav nnghimslow emaja,— Tours, Ned. 

Being interpreted, this letter reads thns;-^ , 

Leeds, Januaiy. yohn Bull, I write these ibw lines to yon, hoplog that this may 
fiad you in good spixita, as it leaTCs us all, well at present 1 iliall come and Tlsit ydn 
to-morrow, and bring jon some mm, some tobacco, and some money. 1 shall give It 
to the officer we have got to rights to you. We have given him It 

What with this mongrel back slang and thmr own cant, the old thieres 
oan talk to hours without the uninitiated being able to tom the slightest 
idea of what it is all about. The thieves are very Ibnd of their owd 
prorerbs and sayings. They have not many maxims, but they are itt 
oonstant use. A gorotter says, **The bigger the matt the better th« 
mark.’^ « Flats graft to guns,” t. s. honest men work to thiev'es. HenesI 
people maintain thieves in prison, and when they are at large. ^ 

Bhnw a parson a shovel tod he will be^n to cry) ^ 

Aft: a ftiief to work, ax^ he will feign to die. 

Every profeamonal thief ia considered as belonging to the brenob o| 
thieving in which he excels the most, and he is named after it : a wb^ f||^ 
ftimper, a snyde pitcher, a magsman, or a craobsman, as the cusp nx^ 

Eut whil4 he generally keeps to bis own line of business he by no meanit 
oondnes hixnself to it. An habitnel tblpf knpws the whole round of crin^ 
jPiokpockets and burglars the ftpadltot to their own dppartmentf , 

Ail professlioiftll thieves are gteat h^vsUerS, a^peoudly the fncbpoitoto 
who, in some instaneee, work yexir hard indeed, b^ing ttp to the 
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trains in tlie tnoming, and out fbr the latest at nj^t, Tl&a fint^clais 
titidres do not confine themselveii to Britain, tliagi' trork i3io Bkita 
pAOketS) and visit tlie Lakes of Eilkriiey. they go on the Mamdiestler 
Bxdumge, and sleep in the hotris ot New York. -Tb^ know the waj to 
the Liverpool Docks, and wire** in the streets of Paris. They generally go 
On the Continent in the spring, and remain there until the races and &ira 
are coming off in England. The London tnobs go down to Manobester in 
December, there bring a laige number of commercial men about the town 
at that time. The Manchester men will go to London when they are out- 
lawed ; — the Liverpool mobs to Moncbester ; — the Birmingham mobs to 
Bristol and Wales. Scotch thieves go into the North of England. IriEih 
thieves come into England in the snxnmer for the fiiirs and races. In the 
latter end of April and the b^inning of May, the London mobs do the 
May meetings of Exeter Hall and other 'places ; and then start for Wales 
and the Midland counties, as the fairs are coming on about that time* 
The pickpockets are always at work, travelling night or day, or both as it 
may suit them. The migration of thieves into Wales takes place from 
March up to May ; the time of the fairs. Cardiff is the last place visited 
for Llaxidaff fair. The thieves are fond of royal progresses, and follow 
the Queen everywhere. Afier the races and fiats ate over, the magsmen, or 
thieves* gamblers, go to different towns, And make up mobs for the winter. 

The formation of the mobs or ^mgs can soon be explained. In the 
case of boys, they are thrown together by accidental circumstances, or 
form a casual acquaintance, or live near to each other, or meet when 
coming out of prison together. They work with each other until broken 
np and scattered by sickness, imprisonment, death, change of residence, or 
their locality getting too hot for them. The adult mobs will number any 
thing from four to twenty. They get to know each other in prison, on 
public works, on the convict ship and foreign stations, by passing their 
leisure hours in the public-houses. A gang will include all sort of thieves. 
They will work one town until the police press them closely, and they 
becoming too notorious, are obligcri to make themselves scarce; or 
perhaps the gang will break up by some going to one town and some to 
another. OcOasionally the whole gang will move about from town to 
town, and ke^ together for a long time. When they go to races and 
fain they settle beforehand what part each shall take, and where thrir 
meeting places ahoU be. They will work with no strangers. They must 
be introduced by some one known to both. They will not work with 
occasional thieves if they can help it; or if they do they will put the 
heaviest and the dirtiest work upon them. The gangs are broken up in a 
variety of ways. Sometimes they betray one another to the police and so 
get dispersed. Sometimes they quarrel about the spriL W)^t do you 
mean ? ** said 1 once to a thief, as he talked of these quarrela. ** Why,** 
Said he, it Is shamefiil work ; they play Ananias and Sap|dura, and whip 
the Apostles. <<Wbat do you mean by that?** 1 replied. 
back part of the price, rir,** Wandering like shoeJs of firii, re^Osible tq 
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ve can leam littic of theae gangt. la tibeir waniiatlnga they fall in 
with other iihoalfl, and iome get lost, aM «o|aa afa Unsdahed to daciti, 
and some are poaidied, and acme get hpok^« I inppoae 1 mnat aay a 
word or two ahont the ^hck-fooed mht. They are chie^, narnea and 
aecond-claaa thieroa who blacken their & 068 . i*iratHllaia do 

it except occasionally when it is a **pnt-np job*' and 
atttke of money, jewellery, or plate. In theae caaea they nae anm 

themselves, a^ will resort to violenoet though not with intent to murdafi 
When the difierent meha are moving abont in large towna they ecoaaipnatly 
meet, and croaa each otber'a patht when the aalutation ie as followi 
** Are yon out on speculation ? Where are you going? " The axtevrer : 

** We are going a fUmping, bnzaing, crackings tooling, wireing, and away 
we go.” This means they are ready for anything turns up. ICach 
gang has its esprit de corps. There ia a great deal of rivalry among theaiy 
and they are envious and jealous of one another. All their ambition is, 
which can do the most profitable, the quickest, the cleverest, and the piost 
daring things. A thief once said to me, “ Sir, they would send out 
advertisements challenging one another, if they durst. They would be 
as fond of puffing and running one another down as the shopkeepers are.” 

The first-class thieves, or ^*tip toppers,” never enter the thieves' 
quarter if they can hdp it ; they take furnished apartments in some qniel 
and respectable part of the town. Towards their neighbours they are fair* 
spoken, civil, honest gentlemen, and go on quietly and steadily until they 
change their residence, quarrel with their wives, or are disturbed by tb& 
police. These first-class thieves always go in ” for very high stakes, aud 
will have nothing to do with petty afihirs. They will not associate with 
thieves of the second or third order. The leader will remember the case 
of Agar, who was the chief man in the bullion robbery of the South-east* 
ern Bai^way in 1855. Well, Agar was one of these first-class thieves. A 
firsl-cl^ thief will wear no stolen dothes. He is naturally clever, has 
received mosfof his education in prison, and rises to be A 1 by his talents, 
moderation, and polish. He does his work quietly and neatly, and leaves 
no more traces of his handiwork behind him than he can possibly help* ^ 
He knows all the detectives, but he takes care that they don’t known him* 
He will have nothing to do with goods, clothes, and provisions. Plate, 
jewellery, cash, or bank-notes, alone tempt him. He is clever enough to 
*pick a pocket without the assistance of either front or back stalls. He cm 
take a pocket-book from the inside of your waistcoat as quick as lightnjng, 
and get a long way out of danger before the treasure is missed* 
delights to go on 'Change, where hb respectable appearance and qttbli 
bearing^enable him to pass without su^icion. He goes to the Bank, 
a genuine I(U. Bank of England note, and asks for ohange, and put^ hb 
name on the back in a Kdness-tike manner ; but he contrived to tob soodt^ 
body by means of the insl^^t into people's porsea which he obblbi 
while he stands carelessly changing hb note, and seenung to be koUst^ 
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4it aolM^ Th« lint-clBBs Uiief kaewv a so»d bottl««f wM, Ahd k gbtud 
hot^ I if beam help it he will dnak no inferior stuffy and atny ai ntt 
ikSsthr place. He likes to kesp a few diamonds hy him as a Moime in 
eartfwmity. If your house has been robbed, you cab mlHy tell whether a 
first-lass thief has been there. He will not break and tear down ererjr- 
thing that comes to his hands. He will unlock everything he can, bbt if 
a lock is refractory and awkward he breaks it open* He will not stay 
eating and drinking in the house he has burglariously entered, though he 
will have pleasure in cracking a bottle of good wine, and drinking the 
health of his slewing host and the family up-ataixs But he goes for 
plunder, and not for eating and drinking. He docs that after the booty 
has gone to the fence,*’ and he is safe housed in his quarters. There, 
before a good blazing fire, and a tabkafd of good ale, he will talk fkst 
enough about the exploit, as a sportsman does about his first of September, 
or the soldier about the last battle, or a Member of the Goatmons House 
of Parliament in the smoking-room, quizzing the last debate. 

When a first-class thief is disabl^, either by acrident, bad health, or 
nmrousness, brought on by habitual drunkenness, he con still be of use to 
^ thieves. He is the gobetween for those who escape from a robbery, 
and those who ore apprehended in consequence of it. He will communi- 
cate between the one and the other, see the lawyer, get ready for the trial, 
and look up the ** snyde witnessei.” He can also att^id the different criminal 
courts, and carry and fetch any information that may be of use. 

Close to the first-class thieves, and yet not of them, is another class of 
men. Broken-down respectable people, artists and tradesmen, lawyers’ 
clerks, and commercial clerks, who, although they can never thoroughly 
learn the art of thieving, nevertheless get among the thieves, and are of 
great use to them. This class of men make very good “ stalls.” They 
have no thieves’ ways or manner with them, and therefore people are off 
their guard. They are good assistantB at feiging, drawing up fai|0 scrip 
and sham commercial bills ; they are equally useful in passing cheques, 
bills, and bankers’ drafts. 

The professional thieves have a miserable time of it. They spend half 
their time in prison, and always reckon on doing so. They are never 
sure of safety for an hour together. The veiy next policeman they meet 
may apprehend thmn, and out of that apprehension there may grow for 
them ten or fifteen bitter years of penal servitude. In 1860, 1,080 males, 
and 618 female iliieves had been five times in prison. Seven times, and 
above five— >1,122 males, 857 females. Ten times and above seven— 
622 males, fiSimdes. Above ten times— 825 males, 2,584 females. This 
last item riioWs an enormous number of females. It is partly, if not chiefly 
made up of oases of dninkenncss and abuse of the police. But these statis- 
ticB are poor gsfldea for ascertoimng ^e number of times a professional thief 
has been in prison. He wanders all over the country, and gets many 
sentences, of which nothing is ever known to the poHee, so as to enahfe 
them to bring all his convictions home to him. A profesrional thief of 



any standing lum been in all the leading finglish ittiacms. He can tell 
tbe eharaoter of the chaplain and nfficen, recite the prison rules, knows all 
about the diet, and many other thh|g9| 'Irhicd^ recorded here^ 

The orimxnflft knowledge of h&bitnal tlxicrt^ is itMonnding. They 
know flomething of every notorienaCfixlprit, &feij importint trial or robbety 
for the last five-and-twenty years. 8o fin w theh* ovn ^ 

concerned, they are well informed on criminal lair | hni tluiinT«^ Itt^e 
to mitigate the ills of a life which, firom its natare» tmurii ha waiy ffineh 
made up of hardship and misery. Xhieying ia alwi^ a loaixif game* Vko 
money they get never does them any good ; it never gtays infUk lhain* It 
all goes in gambling, debauchery^ amd law e;iq)«naai. They beataytNod 
are betrayed. ^ All men shun them ; and if many aonld hare their way 
they would make abort work of fhe projfosaxoaal thiaves by having tham 
all* shot. They are miserable and aoeuxsed in their relation to society, 
and they are miBerable and accursed in themselves. Few ever reform, nr 
ever mean to do. We have already explained why they persevere in a 
course that must and does lead to destruotion. For the most part they 
can do nothing else, they have learned no trade. In 1860 there Wcore no. 
fewer than 18,946 persons committed to prison who deasribed themselves 
as havmg no occupation. Even if people would employ them, they are 
too idle, nor could they get money by honest means fast enough to 8atfi|^ 
their wants. Nemly all habitual thieves, male and female, die of oob" 
sumption, and under or about thirty^five years of age. Drink, debauchery, 
irregular hours, tbe sudden tiansitions from luxuries to a low prison dklH- 
these things soon kill them off. The largest decrease 'in the number of 
persons committed to prison is among those who are between thirty and 
forty years of age. In 1860 there were in piison 19,555 persons who were 
from thiity to forty years old; but there were only 11,448 peiW^na iti 
prison who were from foity to fifty years old| showing a decrease of 7,807. 
Again, in 1860 there were 33,048 persons in prison who were focm 
twenty-one to thirty years of ago. But in that same year of 1860, there 
were only 2,685 persons in prison above sixty years of age ; showing a 
fallmg-off between the sges of twenty-one and sixty of no less thim 
30,363. What has become of all these people, and how is this great fidUng* 
off to be accounted for ? In many instances reformation seta in, and the 
offenders break the laws no more~-iD others, death doubtless oomesaooofd* 
ing to the course of nature; but these items do not settle the aoooimt*^ 
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The qtiestidn of whence England la in fotnre to obtain an adequate aoppiy 
of cotton is ^ becoming one of yeay aerions import. Starvation atarea 
aome aiz millions of our fellow-countrymen in the face, and there appears 
no probability of any speedy reversion to the old aouroe being possible* 
In the alarm created by the sudden cessation in the supply of the raw 
material from the Southern Stales of America, inquiry was set on foot in 
every conceivable direction, and the attention of some one or other of the 
numerous people interested in the subject was directed to nearly every 
known quarter of the globe. In tbe search after cotton, or a substitute for 
it, India was, of course, not forgotten. Indeed it was to that quarter that 
most attention was in the first instance ^ven, and a record of all the steps 
taken by those requiring, or professing to require, the staple, of the 
resolutions passed, and theories started, would fill no ordinary-sized 
volume. It is not, however, what has been done, but what has been left 
undone, that will, at this hour, prove of most general interest — ^not either 
what has been neglected in various directions, so much as what has escaped 
attention in one. Until the cessation of the supply of cotton from New 
Orleans occurred, it was generally supposed that the cotton produced in 
India was not adapted to the English market, notwithstanding that it was 
in this veiy staple that British manufacturers first essayed to compete 
with, and ultimately surpassed, in their productions, the once widely 
renowned fabrics of the Indian looms. It was with cotton derived from 
India that Wyatt, Paul, Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Crompton first pro- 
duced those 3 rarnB with tbe maoliliiery they severally invented or perfected, 
which rendered success eo complete as to banish from the minds of British 
manufiictarerB all fear of the oompetiiion of Indian goods. How, then, it 
may be arited, is it that New Orleans cotton riiould now hold so much 
higher a position in the estimation of British mill-owners 7 The reasons 
assigned are many, but the most important of all is the superior cleanli- 
ness of the American staple, which renders its converrion into yam much 
less difficult and with very considerable less waste — a result of no trifling 
importance. Wh^ it Is oonsidered that the produce in yam of a pound of 
American cotton avenges thirteen and a half ounces, while that of a 
pound of Surat is but twelve ounces, it will be no matter of surprise that 
the one should be jpnfierred to the other : and when to this Is added the 
fact that the obtain threepence halfpenny for converting a pUund 

of Surat coflitou Into yam, while Ibr the yam from American cotton they 
receive but threepence ffirthing, the only wonder is that Indian cotton has 
been used at all while American was obtainable. This vrill at once 
account for the low prices realised for Indian cotton when American img 
offering, and ffir the general disr^ard in which it was held prior to tbe 
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pfeaent crinB. The only leMOiii In fiuit, for making any tise of Indian 
cotton waa for mixing it with. American kinda of bad ct inihrior colour; 
Indian cotton being always of a nob creamy wbltiA 1$ waa, moreover, for 
■ome time objected that the ahortneaa of staple of the ordinary varieties of 
Indian cotton rendered them unfit for use in the mwMmBxJ adapted for 
spinning the American fibre-«4bat it was, in ao ^dioit bicir 

off the machinery, lliis. objection to some extent atiU aemaatti^ add wilt 
continue to do so, unless the demand Ibr Indian cotton becomea not only 
general but permanent, inducing then^ greater care in its production^ 
But, after all, so long as the staple ja s^ng, clean, fve% and of go^d 
colonr, diortneas of fibre alone will never exclude it ffom the mifis, Ibv 
it is now found quite possible, the necessity having arisen fi>r so doing, 
to adapt the cotton-spinning machineij at present in use to the working 
up staples of the shortest description. 

The defhcts in Ihdian cotton, which have militated so much against 
ito use, are quite capable of correction ; and that they are so, is proved 
by the very superior condition in which recent supplies have reached the 
home markets. As already shown, the chief defect of all is the foul and 
adulterated state in which the raw material is baled. This arises 
fh«n various causes, all of which, however, are traoeable to the 
exceedingly low price it commands, and the numerous hands through 
which it passes, from its gathering to its final shipment for England, and 
to all of which some portion adheres. The only remedy for this is 
to be found in the employment of European agency in direct and im- 
mediate communication with the ryot or cultivator, and in the ofi^ of 
such an advance of price as to place cotton on an equality with cereals in 
the profits its cultivation shall return to the grower. 

As proof of how comparatively unremunerative a crop cotton is to the 
ryot, at the price paid just prior to the present crisis, it may not bo unin- 
teresting to contrast the cost of cultivatioa of an acre of first-class land of 
cotton with that of one of the lowest order of cereals, jawarree (maue) : 


In the first ease d, 
Therentof aaaoreoffirst-clasB land is . • . • • • . 0 4 fi 

Cost of seed ..OOfi 

„ cultivation, tillage, Aco. 0 S fi 

„ partial weeding once Olfi 

„ picking (actually paid in kind) OSS 


„ cleaning the cotton by diuxka (also generally paid for in kind) • 0 0 S| 


Total cost of coltivatlon, Ac. 0 IS Sl| 
Tisin. 

Sao Iba. of cotton, which, when passed tbroufi^ the chnrka, will xetom 
130 lbs. of elm cotton, the average value of which on the field is 

2d. per lb. Xlg 

380 lbs. of seed, wUch sella as food for cattle, at an avexage price Of 87 lbs. 
fbraihiUiDg 


tVimwhicbdSdq|tcostoflimfife«fitf«^^ « • . 0 IS *fi| 


And s dear profit wSfi he left of 0 lH ^ 
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tli9 Jfkwanree ia alDular manwr 

||0BtQf m teMofSnt-dMsliiiid ^ • 

(}0ltof88U>8.ofw^ .**,.>.* * , 

^ weeding « • v » » « . • 4 * , 

„ reaping * . . 4 , , 

„ ganuniitg . . . 

f, tiireabing . «... 

,1 wumewing 

^otel eo8t of cnltiTation, &c. 

Xjxld, 

87 qtuupteif 10 )d. • . * 

•r6 bondlea of staUcf Ibr Ming cattle, at 6a. per 100 

Total rotnm .... 

Deduct oort Of Zand, ouKlration, dsc. ...... . 

*/ 

Total iprofit^ ^ * t 


i" t. 

« 4 

0 10| 

3 0 

3 

4 

1 

I 


0 


0 18 

n 

1 a 


0 16 

• 

2 0 


0 18 

i 

1 1 

6 


Wliich ehowa a balance of profit in fitvonr of deteailptioin of cereal of no lore 

than 6 <. Hid, ei^nal to aiVflt|tM^ojf jut 0 % per cent, 


Wilili iuMwiMulta aa aro hero arrired at, it may naturally be naked, why 
ilien doot tyot cultivate cotton at all ? For tUa tZieiw alw two renaoma : 
onOf that under the f^atem at proaent, or till lately pursued, the cotton crop 
gave the ryot but little trouble, and aa it doea not exhaust the aoil as 
much aa cereal crops, it is sown on land that would otherwise lie fallow. 
Secondly, the zyot is nearly in every case a necessitous man. He needs 
an advance of money to enable him to prepare his Ifind for the recep4 
tion of aeed, as well as to procure the seed itself. This money he can 
alone obtain from the village produoe-merohsnt, who can make a good 
profit out of the ootton, though the ryot cannot, and he will make no 
advance in consequence, except on the understanding that a certain area 
of the borrower’s farm is laid down with that staple. It is^ therefore, to 
some extent under compulsion that cotton is grown, though there are some 
parts of India where, from the nature of the soil, cotton is the most Araune-f 
rative crop which can be grown upon it. In the generality of cases it is, 
however, as.here stated. . 

One of the nauses of the foul state in which Indian cotton has hitherto 
ipund its way to our tnarkets is to be traced to the following system. The 
mahjun (banker, grain-mercdiant, and general dealer) takes the cotton from 
the ryot by w<eight. If ho sells it again it is by weight also, but if, 3s is 
usually the case, when obtained for home consumption, he makes it over 
to the spinner, and from him to the weaver, he receives it back converted 
into cloth, which he takes, not by the yai€, but by the freight, altowing 
of course a certain deduction fitom the quanti^ of cotton gitbU, as waste. 
The loss tiieot in 'any case, whatever it may be, is not borne by the 
mahjun, but by thqse through whose.hands it jnssps; it is eonsequiently of 
little oljject to him to obtain a claaa staple from the lyot. When it is 
eon^osed^ however, that in additoi to tboimpnviitias which hiuta adharo^ 
to tha either in the field, in its culling, or in its removal, every 
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lttt»lEer, wdglier, or paolior, tbrongli irhoM bafids U a pottbd 

in bla peRjoisito) and malcieB up tb« arat^b nblh *ad«b« finUlgtt n^tanca^ 
tbore eaxk be no longer eiiiiae lor any aurpriee fSbuA tiil ahottid be al 
Ibnl as ia ia uadbriiinaaaly fbund to be^ To eeiibot Ikli Ibe 
must make bit purelMaea ^reot ftom dbe ryot^ be niWto be preeent to 
advance bim the tequiidfce eiMb to eitiftde Mm to hire ptottgMitoai ptov 
<&ase aeedi to eopertotend the ftotring of the cottony bito 

a habijeiiny or a penny a pound more than the Uiiild tonto fbtoi to 
induce him to adopt the ayettoi retommended by Ml ein{d«(yar bl tlto 
raktng, piddng, and cleaning of hla cotton. Thia dota not t^c^pear difflenit 
of accomplishment ; bat laho will run toe rito, unleai utotife 4f n tontoof 
notwithstanding that these oogrtecttoueato ettt^tisreqbieito totomovio inji* 
ohjectionB now existk^ to the uasof In^an eotton? The European woaM 
be but eerrhig his own Interests in seeing that the cotton he puTehased was 
clean and pure; and^ packed and screwed by him, all ohances of ultimate 
deterioration in transit to toe port of shipment would be avoided. 

The chief cotton-dtoia of India are in the Bengal and Bombay Bre^ 
stdencies, and in Central India. In Bengal, toe Doab, or that tract of 
country situated between the Ganges and Jumna rivers, is the district 
wherein the bast eotton is grown, dome is produced in Oude, but as ftst 
simply os a speculation ariring out of the present crisis in this country, ^e 
same may be said Of the cotton raised in the Punjaub, and of the experimeUtS 
ih the Soondetbuiida of Lower Bengal, which have been attended with stmb 
ikvourable results. In Bombay, toe chief cotton>producing districts lie 
immediately on the sea, or just inland of the Ghauts, and are Broach, Can«^ 
deish, the j^uthern Oonoan, and Dharwar. In Central India are situated 
the tor-famed ooiton>fields of Nagpore and Berar. In Madras, too,' 
eotton is produced, but in comparatively small quantities, Tinnevelly, 
Coimbatore, and Bellary being the most important districts. Dharwar ia 
now well known as the scene of those experiments undertaken with the 
object of introducing toe cultivation of New Orleans ootiOb into India, and 
of improving the indigenous plant, which were carried on So perseveringly 
and at so great a cost by toe late Court of Directors. The sawghmed 
cotton of Dharwar has long held a favourable plaoe in the Liverpool 
market, and but for the nefarious praotices of native dealers and traders 
at Bombay would have attained to eveh a higher position than it noW" 
OQOUpies. The cotton which reaches England as sawglnned Dharwar is^ 
generally suppoeed to have been raised from New OrleanI seed, but it Is,’ 
in fact, only in part so, for it h§8 been Ibund that by paying strict atten- 
tion to toe ordinaiy indigenous varieties in their cultivation, by earsfnl 
weeding, attention to the plants, watering, and care bestowed to toe pidt-t 
tog, to preveht toe gathering up of sdil wito toe pods or liaHs, resditk 
more satistoctoxy are arrived at toan even wito Hie produce of toiportild' 
New Ofleaus need. to toe onltuto of Indigulobs cotton to 

attended Wito resUhe but tittle ecutemidated a tow tbctt years ago$ M 
as. any iotoitorenee wito es tab titoed utagO' to toNFtoto% Attended 

2fi^5 



IneNMed oatla^ in India, it teqnines a hi||h«qr pviee^lifm «ffdiAi« 5 r, Mid « 
iafd to justify d^Mrture frcnn «stabUflM pmotioe. Ihim hM 

Id&orto been wanting; that they my not oontinuA «o ia the object the 
writer has in view« As an examine of the resiilts ettaiiMble from ordi^ 
naiy care being paid to the requirements of the oenunoeest deseHption of 
Kagpore cotton, the following foots are giyen, as they cannot &il, not 
only to be of interest, but to point out the oouiae which may, aa a ndo, 
he Bucoesshilly adopted in the endsaTour to improre the several varietiea 
of Oossypiim Indicum. When (he news first reached India that the 
supply of cotton from America waa likely to cease, an English gentleman, 
who had been despatched to Nagpore by a mercantile firm in one of the 
Presidency cities for the purchase of produce generally, hearing the nume^ 
rous suggestions which were hasanded fi>r the improvement of the staple 
of Indian cotton, purchased on his own account from the native oultiva** 
tors a field of a few acres’ extent, in which the oOttbn-plants were just 
breaking through the earth. This field was situated near to the bank of 
a water-course, and was on three sides surrounded by the cotton-fieldB of 
the cultivators from whom he had made his purchase# While his neigh* 
hours left their plants to the care of Providence alone, he paid every 
attention to his. He had them carefully weeded, and when they pro* 
raised to grow to wood he carefully nipped off the didi^f the main 
branches, causing them thereby to throw off latond tdkOCts. By these 
means jmt only were his plants caused to increase wcndsarlbny in size, but 
to show every prospect of producing a large and healthy crop. The 
loosening of the soil at the roots of the plants enabled the stems to expand, 
and gave them health and vigour, and where they showed aa inclination 
to bud, an adequate supply of water to the 'roots materially aided nature. 

The result of this judicious treatment was soon made apparent. The 
plants were speedily covered with blossoms, promising a yield of cotton 
far in excess of his most sangt^e expectations. Her were they disap- 
pointed, for the return of oottonwas treble that of his neighbours’ fiel^ 
Moreover, the staple was atronger, longer, and more even than any pre- 
viously produced in Nagpore, or than that firom his neighbours’ plants. 
From the seed of these pbots he selected the most promising, and sowing 
them the second year, atti attending the plants grown therefi?om with similar 
care, he had the satis&citkm of seeing his efforts crowned with the 
utmost success— the cotton produced in the eecond year being in eveiy 
respect equal to fhe best New Oiieani^ and sutpassing it in delicacy, and 
brilliancy of colour. 

From ibis it iaelihrly evident that the indigenous cotton of India is 
quite capable of beiilg improved, and to such extent as in time to rival 
in every respect the staple whi^ in the present day ia ki futh reputo 
with Britidi msmnfhoturera. 

Althoagh there are several varieties of Oosey^um prodnoid in India, 
inclufkng that raised firom Sea Island, i^gyptmn, and New Odaans iesd, aa 
a nde blit two reeospiiaed descriptions m exported them to 1^ 



Wh/m m tha IHiavirar eottoa^ parily nJie^ ^fsM e»o^ riee^ mi 
Snnitey ante whkiii liead, wiih iome Ibw de«eii|»liott aC 

indigeaeau ^tou may be nid to be inoltided* la Bowbey, ao tnetUe 
wbenoe the eettoa enivett ediether by aeti«a beltl frota ihe poctg on the 
ooast south of Bombsyj or through the Wesim Oheat# Broads 
Cendeish, the Soutibem Uahretta oeimtiy) end WedM eU eid 

dabbed SwetSy ead eold «• eueh. The cotton deni 
is to a emaU extent exgotted to Ohhia, bttt» together nrilli tbilt hem 
Eastern Nagpore, it ohiedy oonfnnied in the towna of Bengal and In the 
Juhbulpore School of lodoatry. 

At the preaent momeBt tha beat deaeriptiona of ooBon mhed in fadii 
are those whidi, under Europeitn eepenutendenoef am being grown at 
Dharwari in Titma^elly, CtnmbetoM in the Madraa PreBicleney» in Nag** 
pore, and in the Soondorbunda of Bengal* The paodtioe of the former 
place ia too well known to require fardier notice than it haa aheady met 
with in theae pages* The efforts now being directed to the cutgect 
in Madras have aa yet adiiered but little, though their auooeaa, as 
far aa it haa gone, ia of good promise ; while in Nagpore and tha 
Soonderbunda aaocesa baa been so marked aa to hold out hopea that when 
the preaent crop ia gathered and finds ita way to thia country, the queation 
of India’s capability to produce cotton equal in every respect to tha 
ordinary New Orleans staple will be set at rest for ever* The eystem 
pursued by the gentleman alluded to in Nagpore is already detailed ; that 
followed in the Soonderbunda ia in many respects nmilar, the differ* 
ence in locality, soil, and climate being taken into oonsidexation. The 
soil of the Soonderbunda somewhat resembles that of the Sea on 

the east coast of Georgia in the Southern States of America, and haa been 
found admirably suited for the production of cotton from Egyptian and 
even Sea Island seed. For the most part the Soonderbunda lie low, and 
are subject at certain seasons of the year to inundation. The system 
pursued there is to dam out the water, that is to eay, during the dry 
season to raise embankments sufficient to stay the overflow of any 
unusually high tide or sudden rising the water in the numerous water* 
ways which intersect them. The seed is sown just prior to the 
of the annual rains, and after the rain-water ooUeoted within the am* 
banked area has been let off by means of riuices. The plants aiw zaiaed 
in rows and on aUg^tly rievated ridges, to prevent any superfluous mdetiiigi 
destroying the seed b^re it germinates, or the young plants* The earih 
about the roots is never allowed to oake^ and when the plants are abdul IS 
blossom (hey are &eely watered from the adjacent atzeams* With such 
care bestowed upon the plants, the yield of cotton haa already profjtd 
unexpectedlylar^, while the fibre has been at oaoe of good length, sB^ 
even, and of that exquisite creamy white peculiar to ^ 

It ianoi to be anticiDated that any large qmmtily of tide sb^ will 
reach England; but Utde more than * large sampto of the hn|#m4 
iadigenoimeottoiiein be ea^ected fima any ^uiutor, ibr the riAto Iht 
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qi^UnM^qir iSvm r«tiK«f ivSio<» ]m¥« vtBtmd 
gnMUt i9ll»mtheSoondeil»nfta»of Bei^1r)i^ 
mSeslf 0 Woutto fl« nH tim^ of Him ^on', the 41iitiiioo kiibg^ 004 
iqUMH of troitfit imoUy nothing ^ oKt^ thatloowwtfid 
i^re remote trom the coeet te caUeA ihr. The eothm gE«ini ia the Soon* 
dBKhmide any bo foirenirded to Oeletitta kme^f peoMhagnii^ 
olotb)» And thm ecxofred and packed $» ej^tMoti» the earn In <hd 
looking and ginning eoanred bj iEvropeen M^eeiiitandaitoe aeenxing to it 
oieanliiieai and i&eedom ftnm Adukemtion. Jn other plaeei it ie not io^ 
however, the distance it has to travel rendeiiiig adoh a mode of probedme* 
oat of the question; To adopt it wotdd entail a iosa of nearlj half the 
Qotton during its tcanait, and the destmoHon of the remaiiider hf the 
introduotion of impurities to makt vnp the weight of that stolen. It Se 
indispensable, therefore, to ensOre the eleanliness of the staple, that it 
should be picked, ginned, screwed and packed under^^fioxopean sapervisiony 
and that the three ktter operations idiould be eonducted in the vicinit/ of 
the former. To do this necessarily invcilYes very considerable outlay, for 
aerew^honiS% pcasses» ginning and cleaning machinery, and other appa« 
lattts. Ahd when itda borne in mind that the mins of former works of 
a aimila?? kind yet rear their heads in many of the ootton-fields of India, 
as moaiAlpoB of the greater ruin which overwhelmed those engaged in the 
tradala past years, it will no longer be matter for snrpriee thahthooe whp 
saa these regsrdB of failure should deolme to embssh^ jWkhoUt silfee 
security against lose, in that which haa already paawdh^ Uommoroiid 
death of many. To induce those who, &om their IptowlOdge hf India and 
their influence with the people, are the bell quahfied to embesit In m 
undestakiDg of otherwise doubtful gain, k' bO neoessary 1m^ flint 
plaoe that those requiring oottqs undertake to purchase a giimn quaht^y 
of stipulated quality year by /ear for n stated period. ZbJI|tSiSt nsoesaary 
that the price offered dioidd be «ny1l»ng approadMpI^ odiieh at 
fereseut nOee. It has4diea(flp<||^ that the«oaiti%tor has a proflt 

on his crop at 2d. a pe«A;/if be fllsed 5a per cent., it wjdl 

pkoa his ootto%srep o^iifmpdCb jawsnee, and will admit of his giving 
it Tery m^oh^jldlW^ hesetofine. Supposing the lutes of 

transit tH . ij gilii e A«r be said to be (but When the various 

measOiei >1 Whtsting intercourse with the interioiv which are now in 
ipWfliidio brought to eompMion, they will be veiy greatly reduced), 
tbs Iblh^ng wm elearfy pmnt to riie p^ which wiU be 

needcito mal^ the supplying of cotton to ficidl&d <4 eoec remuiMirekvc 
andlftteoiSve,beth tothegs^ ^ 

CbidfW Ih of dem cotton . 

B0rs(9e«liig,briiiig,tiiraftiiiCe,co^^ , ^ fl I) 

Expenses, st pert of Chipping, InobidiBg ftei^ ihif|ilag ebargm, soft > 
nusias i n s ssstw a 1 f * * i 

landing chsac^ bmkcsri^ o oeus i a d o i Pi »c.-ho..in Jfo^ghwd » « 

0 e fl| 
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4ir 9k iiieaiM i»^ pito ^ oott^^dT^Akyi^ 

qii«%y q|<^ «lijd etHA Ji^l«,^b||ll>filM^ ^ of 

learok/ «oU^ 
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grown vfL tbe exHttbera Msbsnlte Qsmmj end the western disliriQle cil 
%drtft)sd. Ibe new |> 0 Pt of SedesHeg^nr will edynit ef tbaentiie psedqee 
of Dharwar end the J^hoxe Dpah being shipped <|ireot tq ISnglend* 

The wesbs on the river Godavei 7 t as they approach eon^detianM^oibr e 
means of tpsoaport at once cheap uad miy ibr the eonveyanee of the cotton 
of 2!^pore and Bastem Berar to the port of Coringa on the Coromaitdel 
coast } and the Indian BaUway and the steamers on the Ggngtf 
already a^rd expewouB means tor transporting the cotton ^ the Jnmxtii 
and Gangetic Doab and Oude to Calcutta. With these means of trmsnt 
available, it needs bnt screw^honses and cleaning maolnneryi aided by 
Ijhiropean energy and enterprise, to carry out to the did those isipiO!X|i|||^^ 
ments in the ^alitj and condition of Indian cotton which he^s already 


been proved practicable by skildil and scientifio men» < ^ 

^ Many doubta have been expressed of late as to the capabiUty of Indie 
to dll up the hiatus caused by the oessatipn of the supply of cotton 
from America* These doubts have ariieUi because ^pse who take upon 
themselves to enlighten their iellow-sufierers &om the absence of a supfuiy; 
of cotton adequate to their requirements, m» either ignorant of the doin^ 
tjbat exists ibr ^ ^aw material in India itself ne^heTe &iled to aaqumis 
where enlightcimiieot was obtamable. Some men. have boldly astan^d, 
that the ares^ at devot^ to the production of cotton canimt^ha 

extended wMhont oortaillng fhsit on which subatanoes used ais 
^ raised. There are two ways in which thesa arguments may btdteb^, 
One by showing that if by oilming inoeaaBed rates for cottem thqy 
draw from the oo^tjy aJ^ thai^ is produced thereini apd so 
native manufactures, th^ of necflli^i^bpl^ «Wh 

upon them their own prQdn9tioiwi* ,^(!hn^ hy ofivihg Oc 

the raw material, not only wi|l,lhi|y s^e a^ 

for themselves, but wih actually open a market lor their own goodsdgglpgliu 

than all Europe at the present time offers. * ^ 
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!%• t^lket m^HM by vMdi ^ib» mig^ea My be iSIpitKOod ii by 
to ibo otiftomo ircOOriM of IkdU of aomo forty jtm ^ m Und 
^tellMit dttttoi wore altx^tber aboHahod. H thia be doa!^ it will be aeeeis 
tained that the rerenoe derived from eotton wSiiob iMussed the frontier into 
Lower Bengid irom the Upper Provinoea of Iadia» including that which 
found its way from Nagpore, oid Jubbulpore, to Miraapore and the Doab, 
waa no lesa than 500,000/., annii^y realized by a duty of one ahilling 
upon every xnaund of eighty pounds, which ahowa an annual export from 
those provinoea of 800,000,000 lbs. of cotton, which, taking the bale at 
SOOlba., gives 2,666,000 bales. This, then, waa the annual export from 
one province and a portion of another forty years agOw It ia not, however, 

' to be undeittood that the whole of dbia ootton found its way to sea : very 
for from it was the ease, Fatua abae conaumed a very considerable 
portion of it, as did likewise Mmshedabad and Dacca ; it was but the 
surplus after the demands of these places were satisfied that found its way 
to England and to China. If, then, firosn this one source upwards of two 
million and a half of bales were obtained, after the demands of the pro- 
ducing districts were of conrse fUUy satisfied, It wiU not be much to 
estimate the culture of Western Nagpore, the Berar Valley, Candeish, 
Broach^^tt^ Southern Mahvatta country, and other ootton-growlng dis- 
tricts of less note, at double that aieeeuit. Tidcing this to be the estimate 
of these districts, and it is by ueSieans an extravagant giae^ 

8,(KK),000 bales as the total qtuintily annually fomir 

in excess of that absorbed by the populations of {|f|||PS^qiplPg 
districts ^emsriivea 

Last year India sent us a million bales agfiM^ttsibing Wbat 
dss import may be this year it is as yet to saf, but it will 

hardly fidl short of one and a half miUMlbM^e Hod those requiring 
cotton written to India in AfOril or HiNy last to Ik# efihct thfdi they 
would among th^ take four mlHibs bales of ciUlia it M. ^ pound, 
there is not a question but that by^tay or June^ 1863, Ihey would have 
been in possesiion of the required quantity. lX|ire is one fact connected 
with the comnuisioning of cotton from Indua^mich should not be lost 
Bight of, and thm is that the spullnga Gommeods, according to the locality, 
in dune and eqttend into August $ but as UU the plonghings have to 
completed by tito ^ bf dhue or beginning of duly, orders for cotton, if 
sent, should b# in India at latest by end of May* The pods are 
gathered in Deeembeifd^ahfiaiy, and in Some locahrietes late as February, 
BO that the produce Of one year cannot be looked loe ia England much, 
if at ell, before May in the followiug* 

What efteot the inyiStd price af the |aw material may hate on the 
iatevests of ##aadu» uheuttfootuieaxi tdso aa important question. Closer 
comperitMllll|t%^wi^ will probably damage him 

in his UjisM which 

present* ^ 
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It will be said M iBemard Dale was not in love; but they who Mbg 
such accusation i^fldnst him, will bfing it faJsdy. Be was in kt^e wMt 
his cousin Bell demdlng to bk ttknner and ks¥on. B wai 
nature to love Bdll as John Semes loved Lily; but then neither metiM' 
hU nature bring Kim fbto sndli a trouble' as ikfttwbidt tbe eheMi^' 
Amelia Roper ht| btelf4^ upon <be poor dlei^; ton the Inoenmwt 
Office. JoWy to sueiDeptibk, as tbe word goes; Wherete C^taiB |kt|i ^ 
nos a man who bad bk Well Under control. He was not OUU M 

make a fool of bimsdf about » Of to die of a broken bSUfI; 

nerertheless, be would probt^ly bis wik when he a wi% 

would be a careful father to hk <d^^icktn< * ^ 

They were very intimate wkb each ttber dbur^ 

Bernard and Adolpbus, or aanktost Apobo, M BtR and toW 
them; and Crotbk found it 16 be {tesaat A tum poaitllfnlp 
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life come xipon bim, and one exceeding pleaaant ; but, nevertbeleas, 
thdIlfQfarpre moments in Turhicb cold fits of a melanobolj nature came upon 
him. *• 'He was doing the very thing which throughout all the years of his 
manhood he had declared to himself that he would not do. According to 
his plan of life he was to have eschewed marriage, and to have allowed 
himself to regard it as a possible event only under the circumstances of 
wcdlth, rank, and beauty all coining in hia way together. As he had 
expected no such glorious prize, he had regarded himself as a man who 
Avould reign at the Beaufort and be potent at Sebright’s to the end of his 
chapter. But now 

It was the fact that he had fuUea firom his Mettled position, vanquished 
by a silver voice, a pretty wit, and * pAlr of moderately bright eyes. He 
was very fond of Lily, having in ^tH a stronger capability for falling in 
love than his friend Captain Dale j but was the sacrifice worth his while ? 
This was the question which he asked himself in those melancholy 
moments ; while he was lying in bed, for instance, awake in the morning, 
Avhen he was shaving himself, and aometimea also when the squire was 
prosy nfier dinner. At such times at these, while he would be listening 
to Mr. Dale, his self-reproachei would sometimaa be very bitter. Why 
should he undergo this, he, OtcMi of Sebx4gbt^ Chosbie of the General 
Committee Office, Croabie whd wnhkt hllow one to bore him between 
dialing Cross and the far end of feayswator, — why should he listen to the 
long-winded stories of such a one as Squire Dale ? If, indeed, the squire 
intended to be liberal to his niece, then it might be treiy well. But os 
yet the squire iMtd git'Sn no sign of such intention, and Crosbie was angry 
with hlmMelf in that he had not had the courage to ask a question on that 

And thus the course of love was not all smooth to our Apollo. It was 

pleasant for him Avhen he was there on the oroquet ground, or sitting 
in Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room with all the privileges of an accepted lover. 
I|^ was pleasant to him also as ho sipped the squire's claret, knowing that 
his coffee would soon be handed to him by a sweet giil who would have 
tripped across the two gardens on purpose to perform for him this service. 
There is no|;hing pleasanter than all this, although a man when so treated 
does ieel himself to look like a calf at the altar, ready for the knife, with 
blue ribbonM round his horns and neck. Crosbie felt that he was such a 
eaif^ — the more calf-like, in that he not as yot dared to ask a question 
about his wife's fortune. will have it out of the old fellow this 
evening,” he said to himself, as he buttoned on his dandy shooting gaiters 
that morning* 

**How nice he looks in tliem,” Lily said to her sister afterwards, 
Icnowiug nothing of the thoughts which had troubled her lover’s mind 
while he was adorning his legs. 

“ I suppose we riiall come bock this way,” Crosbie said, as they pre- 
pared to mov^ away on their proper business when lunoh was over. 

“ Well, not exactly I ” said Bernard. We shall make our way round 
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by DaireU’B farmy and so bank by Gruddook’a# Ai^ libe girls going to 
dine up at the <3reat House to-day ?” 

The girls declared that they were not g^g to dii|« up at the Great 
House,— that they did not intend going to the Great House at all that 
evening. 

“Then, as you won’t have to dress, you might as well meat us at 
Gruddock’s gate, at tho back of tlie Ihrmyaid, We’ll be there exactly at 
half-past five.” 

“ That is to say, we’ro to be there at half-past five, and you’ll keep us 
waiting for three-quarters of an hour,” said Lily. Nevertheless the 
arrangeni^t as proposed was made, and the two ladies were not at al)« 
unwilling to make it. It is thus tliat tlie game is carried on among 
unsophisticated people who really live in the countiy, The farmyard 
gate at Farmer Gruddock’s has not a fitting sound as a trysting-place in 
roman ci‘, but for people who are in earnest it does as well as any oak in 
tlie middle gladC of a forest. Lily Dale was quite in earnest — ^and so 
indeed was Adolphus Crosbie, — only with him the earnest was beginning 
to lake that shade of brown which most earnest things have to wear in 
this vale of tears. Witli Lily it was as yet all rose-coloured. And Ber- 
nard Dale was also in earnest. Throughout this morning he had stood 
very near to Bell on the lawn, and had thought that his cousin did not 
receive his little whisperings with any aversion. Why should she ? Lucky 
girl that she was, thus to have eight hundred a year pinned to her skirt I 

“ I say, Dale," Crosbie said, as in the course of their day’s work they 
had come round upou Gruddock’s groimd, and were preparing to finish off 
Ins turnips before they reached the farmyard gate. And now, as Crosbie 
spoke, they stood leaning on tho gate, looking at the turnips while the two 
dogs squatted on their haunches. Crosbie had been very silent for the 
last mile or two, and had been making up his mind for this conversAtion. 
“ I say, Dale, — ^your undo has neVer said a word to me yet as to Lily’s 
fortune.” 

“As to Lily’s fortune I The question is whether Lily has got a 
fortune.” 

“He can hardly expect that I am to take her widiout something. 
Your uncle is a man of the world and ho knows ■” 

“ Whether or no my uncle is a man of the world, I will not say ; but 
you are, Crosbie, whether he is or not. Lily, as you have always known, 
lias nothing of her own.” 

“ I’m not talking of Lily’s own. I’m speaking of her uncle. I bav0 
been straightforward with him; and when I beoame attached to yout 
cousin I declared what I meant at once.” 

“ You should have asked him the question, if you thought there wa| 
any room for such a question.” ; 

“ Thought there was any room I Upon my word, yon are a cool feUow.*? 

“Now look het|, Croebie; you may say what you like about my 
uncle, hut you mutt not say a word i^auKt Lily.” 
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** WIio is going to say a word against her ? You can little understand 
me if you don’t know that the protection of her name against evil words 
is already more my care than it is yours. I regard Lily os my own.’* 

only meant to say, that any discontent you may feel as to her 
money, or want of money, you must refer to my uncle, and not to the 
family at the Small House." 

“lam quite well aware of that." 

“ And though you are quite at liberty to say what you like to me 
about my uncle, 1 cannot say that I can see that he has been to blame." 

“ He should have told me what her prospects are.” 

“ But if she have got no prospects i It cannot be an uncle’s duty to 
tell everybody that he does not mean to give his niece a fortune. In 
point of fact, why should you suppose that he has such an intention ? " 

“ Do you know that he has not? because you once led me to believe 
that he would give his niece money." 

“ Now, Grosbie, it is necessary that you and I should understand each 
other in this matter " 

“ But did you not ? " 

Listen to me for a moment. I never said a word to you about my 
uncle’s intentions in any way, until after you had become fully engaged 
to Lily with the knowledge of us all. Then, when my belief on the 
subject could make no possible difference in your conduct, I told you that 
1 thought my uncle would do something for her. 1 told you so because 
I did think so; — and as your friend, I should have told you what 1 
thought in any matter that concerned your interest." 

“ And now you have changed your opinion ? " 

“ 1 have changed my opinion • but very probably without sufficient 
ground.” 

“ That’s hard upon me.” 

“ It may be hard to bear disappointment ; but you canuoi say that 
anybody has ill-used you.” 

“ And you don’t think he will give her anything ? " 

“ Nothing that will be of much moment to you." 

“ And I’m not to say that that’s hard ? I think it confounded hard. 
Of course 1 must put off my marriage." 

“ Why do you not speak to my uncle ? ” ' 

“ 1 shall do so. To tell the truth, 1 think it would have come better 
from him ; but that is a matter of opinion. 1 shall tell him very plainly 
what I think about it ; and if he is angry, why, 1 suppose 1 must leave 
his house ; that will be all" 

“ Look here, Grosbie ; do not begin your conversation with the pur- 
pose of angering him. He is not a bad-hearted man, but is very obstinate.” 

“ I can be quite as obstinate as he is." And then, without further 
parley, they w^ent in among the turnips, and each swore against his luck 
as he missed his birds. There are certain phases mind in which a 
man can neither lide nor shoot, nor play a stredee at billiards, uor remem* 
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ber a card at whist,— and to such a phase of mind had come both Crosbie 
and Dale after their conrersation over the gate. 

They were not above fifteen minutes late at the ttysting-place, but 
nevertheless, punctual though they had been, the girls were there before 
them. Of course the first inquiries were made about the game, and of 
course the gentlemen declared that the birds were soaroer than they had 
ever been before, that the dogs were wilder, and their luck more excru- 
ciatingly bad, — to all which apologies very little attention was paid. 
Lily and Bell had not come there to inquire after partridges, and would 
have forgiven the sportsmen even though no single bird had been killed. 
But they could not forgive the want of good spirits which was apparent. 

I declare I don’t know what’s the matter with you,” Lily said to her 

lover. 

“We have been over fifteen miles of ground, and—” 

“ I never knew anything so lackadaisical as you gentlemen from 
London. Been over fifteen miles of ground 1 Why, uncle Christopher 
would think nothing of that.” 

“ Uncle Christopher is made of sterner stuff than we are,” said Crosbie. 
“ They used to be born so sixty or seventy years ago.” And then they 
walked on through Gruddock’a fields, and the home paddocks, back to the 
Great House, where they found the squire standing in the front of the porch. 

The walk had not been so pleasant as they had all intended that it 
should be when they made their arrangements for it. Crosbie had 
endeavoured to recover his happy state of mind, but had been unsuccess- 
ful ; and Lily, fancying that her lover was not all that he should be, had 
become reserved and silent. Bernard and Bell had not shared this dis- 
comfiture, but then Bernard and Bell were, as a rule, much more given to 
silence than the other two. 

“Uncle,” Bald Lily, “these men have shot nothing, and you cannot 
conceive how unhappy they are in consequence. It’s all the fault of the 
naughty partridges.” 

“ There are plenty of partridges if they knew how to get them,” said 
the squire. 

“ The dogs are uncommonly wild," said Crosbie. 

“ They are not wild with me,” said the squire ; “ nor yet with 
Dingles.” Dingles was the squire’s gamekeeper. “ The fact is, you 
young men, now>a<days, expect to have dogs trained to do all the work 
for you. It’s too much labour f<»r you to walk up to your game* You*!! 
be late for dinner, girls, if you don’t look sharp.” 

“ We’re not coming up this evening, sir,” said Bell 

“ And why not ? ” 

“ We’re going to stay with mamma.” 

“ And why will not jDur mother come with you ? I’ll be whipped if 
I can understand it. One would have thought that under the preieat 
circumstances she would have b<ien glad to see you all as much together 
as possible.” 
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“ We’re together quite enough,^’ aaid Lily. ** And as for toamma^ I 

suppose she thinks ” And then she stopped herself, catching Uie 

glance of Bell’s imploring eye. She was going to make some indignant 
excuse for her mother, — some excuse which would be calculated to make 
her uncle angry. It was her practice to say such sharp words to him, 
and consequently he did not regard her as wanUly as W more silent, 
and more prudent sister. At the present moment he turned quickly 
round and went into the house ; and then, with a very few woi^is of fare- 
well, the two young men follow^ him. The girls wont back over the 
little bridge by themselves, feeling that the afternoon had not gone off 
altogether well. 

“ You shouldn’t provoke him, Lily,” said Bell. 

“ And he shouldn’t say those things about mamma. It seems to me 
that you don’t mind what he says.” 

» Oh, Lily.” 

“ No more you do. lie makes mo so angry that I cannot hold my 
tongue. lie thinks that because all the place is his, be is to say just 
what he likes. Why should mamma go up there to please his humours ? ” 
You may be siirc that mamma will do what she thinks best. Sh(> 
is stronger-minded than uncle Christopher, and does not want any one to 
help her. But, Lily, you shouldn’t speak as though I were careless 
about mamma. You didn’t mean that, I know.” 

“ Of course 1 didn’t.” Then tho two girls joined their mother in 
their own little domain ; but we will retui:n to the men at the Great House. 

Crosbie, when he went up to dress for dinner, fell into one of those 
melancholy fits of which 1 have spoken. Was he absolutely about to 
destroy all the good that he had done for himself tliroughout the pastyeais 
of his hithcito successful life ? or rather, as he at last put the question to 
himself more strongly,— was it not the case that he had alrc ady destroyed 
all that success ? His marriage with Lily, whether it was to be for good 
or bad, was now a settled thing, and was not regarded as a matter admit- 
ting of any doubt. To do tho man justice, I must declare that ih all 
these moments of misery he still did the best he could to think of Lily 
herself as of a great treasure which he had won,— as of a treasure Whicli 
should, 0,nd perhaps would, compensate him for his misery. But there 
Was the misery very plain, lie must give up his^dubs, and his fashion, and 
all that he had hitherto gained, and be content to live a plain, humdrum, 
domestic life, with eight hundred a year, and a small house, full of babies. 
It was not the kind of Elysium for which he had tutored himself. Lily 
^va^ very nice, very nice indeed. She was, as he said to himself, “ by 
odds, the nicest girl that he had ever seen.” Whatever might now turn 
up, her happiness should be his first care. But as for his own,— he 
began to fear that the compensation would hardly be perfect. ** It id my 
own doing,” he said to himself, intending to be rather noble in the pur- 
port of his Roliioquy, ‘<I have trained myself for other thinga,— very 
foolishly. Of course I must suffer, — suffer damnably. But she shall 
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Itever know it. l>eBr, sweet, innocent, pretty little thitig 1 ** And then 
he went on about the squire, as to trhom he felt himself entitled to be 
indignant by his own disinterested and manly li^ of oonduot towards the 
niece. “ But I will let him know what I think about it/* he said. ** It's 
all very well ibr Dale to say that I have been treated fairly. It isn't fiur 
for a man to put forward his niece under false pretences. Of coujigw I 
thought that he intended to provide for her.” And then, having made up 
his mind in a very manly wuy that he wonld not desert I^lly altogether 
after having promised to marry her, he endeavoured to find consolation in 
the reflection that he might, at any rate, allow himself two years* more 
run as a bachelor in London. Girls who have to get themsdves married 
without fortunes always know that they will have to wait Indeed, Lily 
Imd already told him, that as far as she was concerned, she was in no 
hurry. He need not, therefore, at emee withdraw his name from Sebright’s. 
Thus he endeavoured to console himself, still, however, resolving that he 
would have a little serious convoisation with the squire that very evining 
os to Lily’s fortune. 

And what was the state of Lily's mind at the same moment, while 
she, also, was performing some slight toilet changes preparatory to their 
simple dinner at the Small House ? 

“ I didn’t behave well to him,” she said to herself ; “ I never do. I 
forget how much he is giving up for me ; and then, when anything annoys 
him, I make it worso instead of comforting him.” And upon that she 
made accusation against herself that she did not love him half enough,— 
that she did not let him see ho W thoroughly and perfectly she loved him. 
She had an idea of her own, that as a girl should never show any pre- 
ference for a man till circuin‘>tances should have fully entitled him to such 
manifestation, so also should «hc make no drawback on her love, but pour 
it forth for his benefit with all her strength, when such circumstances had 
come to exist. But she was ever feeling that she was not acting up to her 
theory, now that the time for such practice had come. Bhe would 
unwittingly assume little reserves, and make small pretences of indif- 
ference in spite of her own judgment. Rhe had done so on this afternoon^ 
and had left him without giving him her hand to press, without looking up 
into his face with an assurance of love, and therefore she was angiy with 
herself. “ I know I shall teach him to hate me,” she said out loud to Bell. 

“ That would be very sad,” said Bell ; “ but I don’t sec it.” 

If you were engaged to a man you would be much better to him. 
You would not sny so much, but what you did say would be all affection. 
I am always making horrid little speeches, for which I should like to cut 
out my tongue afterwards.” 

“ Whatever sort of speeches they arc, 1 think that he likes them.”* 

“ Does he 7 I'm not all so sure of that, Bell. Of course I don’j 
expect that he is to scold *mc, — ^not yet, that is. But 1 know 
when he is pleased and when he is displeased.” 

And then they vrent down to their dinner. 


by his eye^ 
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Up at the Great House the three gentlemen met tc^ether in apparent 
good humour. Bernard Dale was a man of an equal temperament, who 
rarely allowed any feeling, or even any annoyance, to interfere with his ' 
usual manner, — a man who could always come to table with a smile, and 
meet either his friend or his enemy with a properly civil greeting. Not 
that he was especially a false man. There was nothing of deceit in 
his placidity of demeanour. It arose fiom true equanimity ; but it was 
the equanimity of a cold disposition rather than of one well ordered by 
discipline. The squire was awaie that he had been unreasonably petulant 
before dinner, and having taken himself to task in his own way, now 
entered the dining-room with the courteous greeting of a host. ** 1 find 
that your bag was not so bad after all,” he said ; and 1 hope that your 
appetite is at least as good as your bag.” 

Croabie smiled, and made himself pleasant, and said a few flattering 
words. A man who intends to take some very decided step in an hour 
or two generally contrives to bear himself in the meantime as though the 
trifies of the world were quite sufilcient for him. So he praised the 
squire’s game; said a good-natured word as to Dingles, and bantered 
himself as to his own want of skill. Then all went merry, — not quite as 
a marriage bell ; but still merry enough for a party of three gentlemen. 

But Grosbie’s resolution was fixed ; and as soon, therefore, as the old 
butler was permanently gone, and the wine steadily in transit upon the 
table, he began his task, not without some apparent abruptness. Having 
fully considered the matter, he had determined that ho would not wait for 
Bernard Dale’s absence. He thought it possible that be might be able to fight 
his battle better in Bernard’s presence than he could do behind his back. 

Squire,” he began. They all called him squire when they were on 
good terms together, and Grosbie thought it well to begin as though there 
was nothing amiss between them. “ Squire, of course I am thinking a 
good deal at the present moment as to my intended marriage.’* 

** That’s natural enough,” said the squire. 

Yes, by George 1 sir, a man doesn’t make a change like that without 
finding that he has got something to think of.” 

“ I suppose not,” said the squire. ** 1 never was in the way of getting 
married myself, but I can easily understand that.” 

** IVe been the luckiest fellow in the world in finding such a girl as 
your niece—’* Whereupon the squire bowed, intending to make a 
little courteous declaration that the luck in the matter was on the side of 
the Dales. ** 1 know that,” continued Grosbie. ** She is exactly every- 
thing that a girl ought to be.” 

** She is a good girl,” said Bernard. 

Yes; I think she is,” said the squire. 

But it seems to me,” said Grosbie, finding that it was necessary to 
dash at once headlong into the water, ** that something ought to be said as 
to my means of supporting her properly.*' 

Then he paused for a moment, expecting that the squire wotdd speak. 
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But Uie iquire sat pexfectly still) looktzig intently at the empty fireplace) 
and saying nothing, Of supporting her,” continued Crosbie, ** with all 
those comforts to which she has been accustomed.'* 

She has never been used to expense,” said the scpiire. " Her 
mother, as you doubtless know, is not a rich woman.” 

“ But living here, Lily has had great advantages, — a horse to ride, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

I don't suppose she expects a horse in the park,” said the squire, 
with a very perceptible touch of sarcasm in his voice. 

“ I hope not,” said Crosbie. 

1 believe she has had tlie use of one of the ponies here sometimes, 
but I hope that has not made her extravagant in her ideas. I did not 
think that there was anything of that nonsense about eidier of them.*' 

“ Nor is there, — as for as I know.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” said Bernard, 

But the long and the short of it is this, sir ! ” and Crosbie, as he 
spoke, endeavoured to maintain his oidinary voice and usual coolness, but 
his heightened colour betrayed that he was nervous. ** Am 1 to expect 
any accession of income with my wife ? '* 

“ I liave not spoken to my sister-in-law on the subject,” said the 
squire ; ** but I should fear that sho cannot do much.” 

As a matter of course, 1 would not take a shilling from her,” sud 
Crosbie. 

Then that settles it,” said the squire. 

Crosbie paused a moment, during which his colour became very red. 
He unconsciously took up an apricot and eat it, and then he spoke out. 

Of course I was not alluding to Mrs. Dale's income ; 1 would not, on 
any account, disturb her arrangements. But 1 wished to learn, air, 
whether you intend to do anything for your niece.” 

“ In the way of giving her a fortune ? Nothing at all. I intend to 
do nothing at all.” 

** Then 1 suppose we understand each otlier, — at lost,” said Crosbie. 

“ 1 should have thought that we might have understood each other at 
first,” said the squire. “ Did I ever make you any promise, or give you 
any hint that 1 intended to provide for my niece ? Have 1 ever held out 
to you any such hope ? I don't know what you mean by that word * at 
last ' — unless it be to give offence.” 

** I meant the truth, sir; — 1 meant this — ^that seeing the manner in 
which your nieces lived with you, 1 thought it probable that you would 
treat them both as though they were your daughters. Nowl find out my 
mistake; — tliat is all 1” 

** You have been mistaken,— and without a shadow of excuse for your 
mistake.” 

Others have been mistaken with me,” said Crosbie, forgettmg, on 

spur of the moment, that he had no right to dreg the opinioii of any 
i^er person into the question. 
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What otlieiH said the squire, with anger; end his tnind imihe- 
difttely betook itself to his sister-indaWi 

I do not want to make any mischief/' said Grosbie. 

“ If anybody connected with xny finnily has presumed to tell you that 
1 intended to do more for my niece Lilian than 1 have already done, such 
j)er8on has not only been false, but ungrateful. 1 have given to no one 
any authority to make any promise on behalf of my niece.” 

** No such promise has been made. It was only a suggestion,” said 
Crosbic. 

lie was not in the least aware to whom the squire was alluding in his 
anger; but ho perceived that his host was angry, and having already 
reflected that he should not have alluded to the words which Bernard 
l)ale had spoken in his friendship, he resolved to name no one. Bernard, 
as he sal by listening, knew exactly how the matter stood ; but, as he 
tlioLiglit, tlicrc could be no leason why he should subject himself to his 
uncle’s ill-will, seeing that he had committed no sin. 

“ No such suggestion should have been made,” said the squire. “ No 
one has had a right to make such a suggestion. No one has been placed 
by me ill a position to make such a suggestion to you without manifest 
irnpiopricty. I will nsk no further questions about it j but it is quite as 
well that you should understand at once that I do not consider it to be my 
duty to give my niece Lilian a fortune on her marriage, I trust that your 
offer to her was not nude under any such delusion.” 

No, sir ; it was not,” said Grosbie. 

<‘Then I suppose that no great harm has been done. 1 am sorry if 
false hoped have been given to you; but I am sure 'you will acknowledge 
that they were not given to you by me.” 

“ I think you have misunderstood me, sir. My hopes were never very 
high ; but I thought it right to ascertain your intentions.” 

Now you know them. I tmst, for the girl’s sake, thfAl it will make no 
difference to her. I can hardly believe that she has been to blame in the 
matter.” 

Grosbie hastened at once to exculpate Lily ; and then, with more 
awkward blunders than a man should have made who was so well 
acquainted with fhshionablc life os the Apollo of the Beaufort, lie pro- 
ceeded to explain that, as Lily was to haVe nothing, his own pecuniary 
arrangements would necessitate some little delay in their marriage. 

“ As &r as I myself am concerned,” said the squire, “ I do not like 
long engagements. But I am quite aware that in this matter I have no 
right to interfere, unless, indeed—” and then he stopped himself. 

“ I suppose it will be well to fix some day; eh, Grosbie?” said Bernard. 

“ I will discuss that matter with Mrs. Dale,” said Grosbie. 

If you and she understand each other,” said the squire, “ that will be 
sulRcient. Shall we go into the drawing-room now, or out u^n the lawn ? ” 

That evening, as Grosbie went to bed, he felt that he had not gained 
Uie victory in his encounter with the squire. 
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CHAPTER Vril. 

It cankot be. 

On the fullovring morning at breakfast each of tlie three gentlemen at 
the Great House received a little note on pink paper, nominal]/ from 
Mrs. Dale, asking them to drink tea at tlie Small House on that day iveek. 
At the bottom of the note which Lily had written for Mr. Crosbie waa 
added : << Dancing on the lawn, if wo can get anybody to stand up. Of 
course you must come, whether you like it or not. And Bernard also. 
Do your possible to talk my uncle into coming.*’ And this note did 
something towards re-creating good- humour among them at the breakfast- 
table. It was shown to the squire, and at last he was brought to say that 
he w'ould perhaps go to Mrs. Dale’s little evening-party. 

It may be well to explain that this promised entertainment had been 
originated with no special view to the pleasure of Mr. Crosbie, but alto- 
gether on behalf of poor Johnny Eames. What was to be done in that 
matter ? This question had been fully discussed between Mrs. Dale and 
Bell, and they had come to the conclusion that it would be best to ask 
Johnny over to a little friendly gathering, in which he might be able 
to meet Lily with some strangers around them. In this way his embar- 
rassment might be overcome. It would never do, as Mrs. Dale said, 
that he should be sulFered to stay away, unnoticed by them, “ When the 
ice is once broken he won’t mind it,” said Bell. And, therefore, early 
in the day, a messenger was sent over to Guestwick, who returned with a 
note from Mrs. Eames, baying that she would come on the evening in 
question, with her eon and daughter. They would keep the fly and get 
back to Guestwick the same evening. Tins was added, as an ofier had 
been made of beds for Mrs. Eames and Mary. 

Before the evening of the party another memorable occurrence had 
taken place at Allington, which must be described, in order that the 
feelings of the different people on that evening may be understood. The 
squire had given his nephew to understand that he wished to have that 
matter settled as to his niece Bell ; and as Bernard’s views were altogether 
in accordance with the squire’s, he resolved to comply with his uncle’s 
wishes. The project with him was not a new thing. He did love bis 
cousin quite sufficiently for purposes of matrimony, and was minded that 
it would be a good thing for him to marry. He could not marry without 
money, but this marriage would give him an income without the trouble 
of Intricate settlements, or the interference of lawyers hostile to his own 
interests. It was possible that be might do better; but then it was 
possible also that he might do much worse; and, in addition to 
he was fond of his cousin. He discussed the matter within himself very 
calmly ; made some excellent resolutions as to the kind of life fDunAa it 
would behove him to live as a married man ; settled on the street in 
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London in wliich he would have his house, and behaved very^ prettily 
to Bell for four or five days running. That he did not make love to her, 
in the ordinniy sense of the word, miiBt, I suppose, be taken for granted, 
seeing that Bell herself did not recognize the fact. She had always liked 
her cousin, and thought that in these days lie was making himself 
particularly agreeable. 

On the evoniug before tbe party the girls were at the Great House, 
having come up nominally with the intention of disousaing the expediency 
of dancing on the lawn. Lily had made up her mind that it was to be 
so, but Bell had objected that it would be cold and jlamp, and that the 
drawing-room would be nicer for dancing. 

“ You see we’ve only got four young gentlemen and one ungrown," 
said Lily ; and they will look so stupid standing up all properly in a 
room, as though we had a regular party." 

“ Thank you for the compliment," said Orosbie, taking oflf his strew hat. 

“ So you will ; and we girls will look more stupid still. But out on 
the lawn it won’t look stupid at all. Two or three might stand up ou 
the lawn, and it would be jolly enough." 

“ I don’t quite sec it," said Bernard. 

“ Yes, I think J see it,” said Crosbie. “ The inadaptability of the 
lawn for the purpose of a ball ” 

“ Nobody is thinking of a ball," said Lily, with mock petulance. 

I’m defending you, and yet you won’t lot me speak, The unadapta- 
bility of the lawn for the purposes of a ball will conceal the insufBciency 
of four men and a boy as a supply of male dancerSi^ But, Lily, who is 
the ungrown gentleman 7 Is it your old friend Johnny Barnes 7 " 

Lily’s voice became sobered as she answered him. 

“ Oh, no ; I did not mean Mr. Barnes. He is coming, but 1 did not 
mean him. Dick Boyce, Mr. Boyce’s son, is only sUteen. He is the 
ungrown gentleman.” 

And who is the fourth adult." 

“ Dr. Croft, from Guestwick. I do hope you will like him, Adolphus. 
We think he is the very perfection of a man.” 

Then of course 1 shall bate him ; and be very jealous, too I " 

And then that pair went off together, iSgbting their own little battle 
on that head, as turtle*dovea will sometimes do. They went 00*, and 
Bernard was left with Bell standing together over the ha-ha fence 
which divides the garden at the back of tbe bouse from the field. 

“ Bell," he said, “ they seem very happy, don’t they 7 ’’ 

“ And they ought to be happy now, oughtn’t they 7 Dear Lily I 
I hope he will be good to her. 'Do you know, Bernard, though he is 
your friend, 1 am very, very anxious about it. It is sucb a vaat trust 
to put in a man when we do not quite know him*" 

Yes, it is; but they’ll do very well together. Lily -will be happy 
enough.” 

“And he?** 
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<* I ro^poM WU be beppy^ foo. He^l feel hitpe^f n little stwgbtenft^ 
as to income at firsts but that will all come round.'* 

If he is not, she will be wretched.** 

“ They will do very well. Lily mwt bo prepared tQ wake the money 
go as far as she can, that*B all.” 

Lily won*t fwl the want of money. It is not that. if bo 
lets her know that she haa made him a poor maui ^en she will be 
unhappy. Is be extravagant, Bernard ? ” 

But Bernard was anxious to disouaa another fubjeot, apd therei^iwe 
would not speak such words of wisdom aa to Lily*a engegement fw might 
have been expected from him had he been in a dilTurent frame of mind. 

“ No, I should say not,*’ aaid he. But, Bell—'* 

I do not know that we could have acted otlierwiae than we have 
done, and yet I fear that we have been rash. If he makee her unhappy, 
Bernard, I shall never forgive you.” 

But as she said this she put her hand lovingly Upon his arm, as a 
Cousin might do, and spoke in a tone which divested her threat of its 
acerbity, 

“ You must not quarrel with me, Bell, whatever may happen, I 
cannot afford to quarrel with you.” 

** Of course 1 was not in earnest as to that.” 

You and I must never quarrel, Bell ; at least, I hope not. I could 
bear to quarrel with any one rather than with you.” And then, as he spoke, 
there was something in hia voice which gave the girl some slight, indistincl) 
warning of what might bo his intention. that she said to herself 
at once, that he was going to make her an offer of his hand, — now, on 
the spot ; but she felt that he intended something beyond the tenderness 
of ordinary cousinly affection. 

“ I hope we shall never quarrel,” she said. But as she spoke, hea: mind 
was settling itself, — ^forming its resolution, and coming to a conclusion as 
to the sort of love which Bernard might, perhaps, expect. And it formed 
another oonclosion ; as to the sort of love which might be given in 

“ Bell,” he said, you and I have always been dear friends.” 

“Yes; always.” 

“ Why should wo not be something more than friends ? ” 

To give Captain Dale his due J must declare that his yoipe waq 
perfectly natural as he asked this question, and that he showed no signif 
of nervousness, either in his face oy limbs. Jle had made up hia mind 
to do it on that occasion, and he did it witbpttt any sigps of oqtward 
disturbance. He asked his question, and then he waited for hje an^wer^ 
In tliis he was rather bard upon his cousin ; fbf, though the question had 
certainly bfeen asked in language that could not be mistaken/ still 
matter had not been put forward with all that fulr^eas wbicb a yoq|^ 
lady, under such circumstances, has* a right to expect. 

They had fai down on the tqrf clofe to the ba-ba, apd thagr wpre so 
near that B^ard was able to put out hia hand with the view qf ticking 
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tliat of his cousin within his own. But she contrired to keep her hands 
locked together, so that he merely held her gently by the wrist. 

I don't quite understand, Bernard,'* she said, after a minute's pause. 

“ Shall we be more than cousins ? Shall we be man and wife ? ” 

Now, at least, she could not say that she did not understand. If the 
question was ever asked plainly, Bernard Dale had asked it plainly. 
Shall we be man and wife ? Few men, I fiincy, dare to put it all at 
once in so abrupt a way, and yet 1 do not know that the English language 
affords any better terms for the question. 

“ Oh, Bernard I you have surprised me.” 

“ I hope I have not pained you, Bell. I have been long thinking of 
this, but I am well aware that my own manner, even to you, has not 
been that of a lover. It is not in me to smile and say soft things as 
Crosbie can. But 1 do not love you the less on that account. I have 
looked about for a wife, and I have thought that if I could gain you 
I should be very fortunate." 

He did not then say anything about his uncle, and the eight hundred 
a year ; but lie fully intended to do so as soon as an opportunity should 
serve. He was quite of opinion that eight hundred a year and the good- 
will of a I'icli uncle wore strong grounds for matrimony, — were grounds 
even for love ; and he did not doubt but his cousin would see the matter 
in the same light. 

“ You are very good to me — more than good. Of course I know that. 
But, oh, Bernard I 1 did not expect this a bit." 

“ But you will answer me. Bell ! Or if you would like time to 
think, or to speak to my aunt, perhaps you will answer me to-morrow ? " 

“ I think I ought to answer you now.” 

“Not if it be a refusal, Bell. Think well of it before you do that. 
I should have told you that our uncle wishes this match, and that he 
will remove any difficulty there might be about money.” 

“ I do not care for money," 

“ But, as you were saying about Lily, one has to be prudent. Now, 
in onr mamage, everything of that kind would be well arranged. My 
uncle has promised me that ho would at once allow us——” 

“Stop, Bernard. You must not be led to suppose that any offer 

made by my uncle would help to purchase Indeed, there can bo 

no need for us to talk about money.” 

“ I wished to let you know the facts of the case, exactly as they are. 
And as to our uncle, I cannot but think that you would be glad, in such 
a matter, to have him on your side.” 

“ Yes, I should be glad to have him on my side ; that is, if I were 

going But my uncle's wishes could not influence my decision. 

The fact is, Bernard ” 

“ Well, dearest, what is the fact 7 " 

I have always regarded you rather as a brother than as anything else.” 
But that regard may be changed.” 
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No ; I think not. Bernard, I will go further and speak on at onoe. 
It cannot be changed. 1 know myself well enough to say that with 
certainty. It cannot be changed.^’ 

<< You mean that you cannot love me ? ” 

“ Not as you would have me do. I do love you very dearly,— very 
dearly, indeed. I would go to you in any trouble, e^etJy as I would 
go to a brother.” 

“ And must that bo all, Bell ? ” 

“ Is not that all the sweetest love that can be felt ? But you must 
not think me ungrateful, or proud. 1 know well that you are — are 
proposing to do for me much more than I deserve. Any girl might be 
proud of such an offer. But, dear Bernard ” 

“Bell, before you give me a fin.il answer, sleep upon this and talk 
it over with your mother. Of course you were unprepared, and I cannot 
expect that you should promise me so much without a moment’s 
consideration.” 

“ I was unprepared, and therefore I have not answered you as I sliould 
have done. But as it has gone so far, I cannot let you leave mo in 
uncertainty. It is not necessary that I should keep you waiting. In 
this matter 1 do know my own mind. Dear Bernard, indeed, indeed it 
cannot be as you have proposed.” 

She spoke in a low voice, and in a tone that had in it something of 
almost imploiing humility ; but, nevertheless, it conveyed to her cousiu 
an assurance that she was in earnest ; an assurance also that that earnest 
would not readily be changed. Was she not a Dale ? And when did a 
Dale change his mind ? Fur a while he sat silent by her ; and she too, 
having declared her intention, refrained from furtlier w'ords. For some 
minutes they thus remained, looking down into the ha-ha. She still 
kept her old position, holding her hands clasped together over her knees ; 
but he was now lying on his side, supporting his head upon his arm, with 
his face indeed turned towards her, but with his eyes fixed upon the 
grass. During this time, however, be was not idle. His cousin’s answer, 
though it had grieved him, had not come upon him as a blow stunning 
liim for a moment, and rendering him unfit for instant thought. He was 
grieved, more grieved than he had thought he would have been. The thing 
that he bad wanted moderately, he now wanted the more in that it was 
denied to him. But he was able to perceive the exact truth of his posi- 
tion, and to calculate what might be his chances if he went on with his 
suit, and what his advantage if he at once abandoned it. 

“ I do not wish to press you unfairly, Bell ; but may I ask if anj 
other preference—” 

** There is no other preference,” she answered. And then again they 
were silent for a minute or two. 

My uncle will be much grieved at this,” he said at last. 

** If that be all,” said Bell, “ I do not think that we need either of U| 
^uble ourselves* He can have no right to dispose of our hearts.'* 
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" I Uhdertitand the taunt, Bilk** 

Bear Bernard, there ^as no taiiilt. I intended ttbne/’ 

‘‘ I need not speak of my own grief. You e&nnot but knu# he# it 
must be. Why should I have submitted tnysfelf to thie mUHiheatibn had 
not my heart been concerned? But that I will bear, if I must bear 
it ” And then he paused, looking up at het, 

“ It will soon pass away,” she said. 

“ I will accept it at any rate without eompldiht. But as to niy uncle’s 
feelings, it is open to me to speak, and to you, I should think, to listen 
without indifference. He has been kind to us both, and loves us two 
above any other living beings. It’e not Surprising that he should wish to 
see us married, and it will not be Surprising if your refusal should be a 
great blow to him.” 

“ I shall be sorry — very sorry.” 

*‘l also shall be sorij. I am now Speaking of him. He has Set his 
heart upon it ; and as he has but few wishes, few desires, so is he the 
mote constant in those which he expresses. When he knows this, I fear 
that #e shall find him very stern.’* 

“ Then he will be unjust.” 

“ No ; he will not be unjust. He is alwaya a just man. But he will 
be unhappy, and will, I fear, make others unhappy. Dear Bell, may not 
this thing remain for a while unsettled ? Yon will not find that I take 
advantage of your goodness. I will not intrude it On ybtt again,— ^ay 
for a fortnight, — or till Crosbie shall be gone.” 

No, no, no,” said Bell, 

** Why are you so eager in yout Uoes ? There can be no dttftger in 
touch delay. I will not press you,— and yOn can let my unde think Uiat 
you have at least taken time for consideration.” 

There are things as to which oUe is bound to answer at once. If I 
doubted myself, I would let you persuade me. But i do not doubt 
myself, and I should bb wrufig to keep you in suspense. Dear, dearest 
Bernard, it cannot be; ahd ae it cannot be, yOu, tos my brother* would bid 
kne say so clearly. It cannot be.** 

As she made ikito lait astom^ance, they heard the stepto Of Lily and her 
lover close to thetn, and they both felt that it Would be Well that their 
intercourse should thus be brought to a elose. Neither hnd known how 
to get up and leave the place, and yet each had felt that nothing further 
could then be said. 

** Did you eveV see anything so sweet and afiectionate ahd totnantie,” 
said Lily, totanding over them and looking at them. ** And kU the while 
we have been so practical and worldly. Do you knoW, Bell, that 
Adolphtks toeeUis to think we Can’t very well keep pigs in London. It 
makes me so unhappy.’* 

<^lt does eeein a ^ity,” Itoiid OrotMe^ **fcir Lily Beenito to know all 
nbout jugto.’* 

** Of dourse { do. 1 baTdn’’t lived in fho ooiintry lay liih fbr 
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nothing. Ob, BierHitrd, I fehtmld^iiD !ik« Kee you dO\Yn into fhe 

bottom of tho ha-httk Just tOmain thOre^ ond w«'U db it beti^bbii ua.’* 
Whetbtijk)^ Bernard got Up, dd did Bbil Idab, aud th«^ all went in 
to tea. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Mbs. dale’s Limi BAftTt. 

The next day was the day of the party* Not a word more was ifeud on 
that evening between Bell and her cousin, at least, not a word more of 
any peculiar note; and when Orosbie suggested to his friend on the 
following morning that they should both step down and aeO how the 
prepairidona were getting on at the Small House, Bernard declined. 

You forget, ray dear fellow, that I’m not in love at you are,” 
said he. 

“ But I thought you were,” said Crosbie. 

“No ; not at all as you are. You are an accepted lover, and will be 
allowed to do anything, — wliip the creams, and tune the piano, if you 
know how. I’m only a half sort of lover, meditating a mariage db 
convenanco to oblige an uncle, and by no means required by the terms of 
my agreement to undeigo a very rigid amount of drill. Your posidon is 
just the reverse.” In saying all which Captain Dale was no doubt vetj|f’ 
false ; but if ihlscness can be forgiven to a man in any position, it may 
be forgiven in that which he then filled. So Crosbie went doAfn to the 
Small House alone. 

“ Dale wouldn’t come,” said he, speaking to tlie three ladies toget^^. 
“ I suppose he’s keeping himself up for the dance on the lawn.” 

“ 1 hope he will be here in the evening,” said Mrs. Dale. But Bell 
•aid never u word. She had determined, that under the existing circum** 
stances, it would be only fair to her cousin that his offer and her answer 
to it should be kept secret. She knew why Bernard did not come aorosa 
from the Great House with his friend, but she laid nothing of her know- 
ledge. Lily looked at her, but looked without spbaking; and As for 
Mrs. Dale, she took no notice of the hircumstance. Thus they ^aiiiMMl 
the afternoon together without fui^ther montion of Bernard Dale; and 0 
may be said, at any rate of Lily and Crosbie, that his presence wal not 
miseed. 

Mrs. Eames, with her son and daughter, WerO the first to oomb. it 
is So nice of you to come early,” said Lily, trying on the spur bf the 
moment to say something which should sound pleasant and hap|!^, btil id 
truth using form of welcome which to my ears ibunds eUwSys the 
most ungracious. “ Ten minutes before the time nambd ; and, of isoniS% 
you must have understood that I meant thiriy ihinutSa afW it I '* l^hat ia 
fuy^ inteS|ssetotioa of the Words when 1 am thanked for oftnltig %rly. 
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Hut Mra. Eaznes was a kind, patient, unexaoting woman, who took all civil 
words as meaning civility. And, indeed, Lily kad meant nothing else. 

“ Yes ; we did come early,” said Mrs. Eames, because Mary thought 
she would like to go up into the girls* room and just settle her hair, you 
know.” 

So she shall,” said Lily, who had taken Mary by the hand. 

“ And we knew we shouldn’t be in the way. Johnny can go out into 
the garden if there’s anything left to be done.” 

He shan’t be banished unless he likes it,” said Mrs. Dale. If he 
finds us women too much for his unaided strength ” 

John Eames muttered something about being very well as he was, 
and then got himself into an arm-chair. He hod shaken hands with Lily, 
trying as he did so to pronounce articulately a little speech which he had 
prepared for the occasion. “ I have to congratulate you, Lily, and I hope 
with all my heart that you will be happy.” The words were simple 
enough, and were not ill-chosen, but the poor young man never got them 
spoken. The word “ congratulate ” did reach Lily’s cars, and she under- 
stood it all; — both the kindness of the intended speech and the reason why 
it could not be spoken. 

“ Thank you, John,” she said ; “ I hope I shall see so much of you in 
London. It will be so nice to have an old Guestwick friend near me.” 
She had her oM’n voice, and the pulses of her heart better under com- 
mand than had he ; but she also felt that the occasion vras trying to her. 
The man had loved her honestly and truly, — still did love her, paying her 
the great homage of bitter grief in that he had lost her. Where is the girl 
who will not sympathize with such love and such grief, if it be shown 
only because it cannot be concealed, and be declared against the will of 
him who declares it 7 

Then came in old Mrs. Ilcarn, whose cottage was not distant two 
minutes’ walk from the Small House. She always called Mrs. Dale my 
dear,” and petted the girls as though they had been children. When told 
of Lily’s marriage, she had thrown up her hands with surprise, for she 
had still left in some corner of her drawers remnants of sugar-plums 
which she had bought for Lily. “ A London man is he ? Well, well. 
I wish he lived in the country. Eight hundred a year, my dear? ” she had 
said to Mrs. Dale. That sounds nice down here, because we are all so 
poor. But I suppose eight hundred a year isn’t very much up in 
London 7 ” 

The squire’s coming, I suppose, isn’t he 7 ” said Mrs. Heani, as she 
seated herself on the sofa close to Mrs. Dale. 

‘‘Yes, he’ll be here by-and-by; unless he changes his mind, you 
know. He doesn’t stand on ceremony with me.” 

** He change his mind ! When did you ever know Christepher Dale 
change his mind 7 ” 

** He is pretty constant, Mrs. Hearn.” 

“ H he premised to give a^nan a penny, he’d give it. But H he pro* 
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miMd to take away a pound, he*d tak6 it, though it coat him ycara to get 
it. He’s going to turn me out of my cottage, he says.” 

“ Nonaenae, Mra. Hcam ! ” 

“Jollilfe came and told me”— Jolliffe, I ahould explain, waa the 
bailiff, — that if I didn't like it aa it was, I might leave it, u^d that the 
aquire could got doilble the rent for it. Now all I asked was that he 
should do a little painting in the kitchen ; and the wood is all as black as 
his hat.” 

“ I thought it was understood you wei‘e to point inside." 

“ How can 1 do it, my dear, with a hundred and forty pounds for 
everything? I must live, you know ! And he that has workmen about 
him every day of the year 1 And was that a message to send to me, who 
have Jived in the parish for liAy years ? Here he is.” And Mrs. Hoarn 
majestically raised herself from her seat as the squire entered the room. 

With him entered Mr. and Mra. Boyce, from the parsonage, with 
Dick Boyce, the ungrown gentleman, and two girl Boyces, who were four- 
teen and fifteen years of age. Mrs. Dale, with the amount of good-nature 
usual on such occasions, asked reproachfully why Jane, and Charles, and 
Florence, and Bessy, did not come, — Boyce being a man who had his 
quiver full of them, — and Mrs. Boyce, giving the usual answer, declared 
that she already felt that they had come as an avalanche. 

" But where are the — the — the young men ? ” asked Lily, assuming a 
look of mock astonishment. 

“ They’ll be across in two or three hours’ time,” said the squire. 
“ They both dressed for dinner, and, as 1 thought, made themselves very 
smart; but for such a grand occasion as this they thought a second dress- 
ing necessary. How do you do, Mrs. Hearn 7 I hope you are quite well. 
No rheumatism left, eh ? ” This the squire said very loud into Mrs. 
Hearn’s ear. Mrs. Hearn was x>erhaps a little hard of hearing ; but it 
was very little, and she bated to be thought deaf. She did not, more- 
over, like to be thought rheumatic. This the squire knew, and therefore 
his mode of address was not good-natured. 

** You needn't make me jump so, Mr. Dale. I’m pretty well now, 
thank ye. 1 did have a twinge in the spring, — that cottage is so badly 
built for draughts ! * 1 wonder you can live in it,’ my sister said to me 

the last time die was over. I suppose I diould be better off over with 
her at Hamersham, only one doesn’t like to move, you know, after living 
fifty years in one parish." 

** You mustn’t think of going away from us," Mrs. Boyce said, leak- 
ing by no means loud, but slowly and plainly, hojang thereby to fiatteir 
the old woman. But the old woman imderstood it all. ** She’s a a]^ 
creature, is Mrs. Boyce," Mrs. Hearn said to Mrs. Dale, before the evemng 
waa out. There are soifte old people whom it is very hard to flatteri «n4 
with whom it is, nevertheless, almost impofidble to live unless you do 
flatter them. 

At last the two heroes come in across the lawn at the drawing-rooiii 

29— a 
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Window f and Lilj, as they estetod, dfopjied a low curtsey beftew them, 
gently swelling down upon the ground with her light muslin dresi, iHl she 
looked like some wondrous flower that had bloomed upon the carpet, and 
putting her tWo hands, with the backs of her fingers pressed together, on 
the buckle of her girdle, she said, ** We are waiting Upon your honours' 
kind grace, and feel how mUck we owe to you f(tr favouring our poor 
abode." And then she gently rose up again, smiling, oh, so sweetly, on 
the man she loved, and the puffings and swellings went out of her mUHlin, 

1 think there is nothing in the world so pretty as the conscious little 
tricks of love played off by a gill towards the man she loves, when she 
has made up her mind boldly that all the world may know that she has 
given herself away to him. 

1 am not sure thisit Grosble liked it all as much as he should have 
done. The bold assurance of her love when they two Were alone together 
he did like. What man does not like such assurances on such oCcoiiious ? 
But perhaps he would have been better pleased had Lily shown more 
reticence,— been more secret, as it were, as to her feelings, when others 
were around them. It was not that he accused i.er in his thoughts of any 
want of delicacy. He read her clmiactcr too well; — was, it not quite 
might in Ins reading of it, at least too nearly so to admit of his making 
against her any such accusation as that. It was the calf- like feeling thiU; 
was disagreeable to liim. Ho did not like to be presented, even to the 
world of Allington, as a victim caught fur the saciifice, and bound with 
ribbon for the altar. And then there lurked behind it all a feeling that it 
might be safer that the thing should not be so openly manifested bcfcie all 
the world. Of course, everybody knew that he was engaged to Lily Dale; 
nor had he, as he said to himself, perhaps too frequently, the Blightest idea 
of breaking from that engagement. But then the marriage might pos- 
sibly be delayed. He had not discussed tliat matter jet with Lily, 
having, indeed, at the first moment of his gratified love, created some little 
difficulty for himself by pressing for on early day. “ 1 will refuse you 
nothing," she had said to him ; ** but do not make it too soon.” He saw, 
therefore, before him some little embariassmeut, and was inclined to wish 
that Lily would abstain from that manner which seemed to declare to all 
the world that she was about to be married immediately* “ I must speak 
to her to-morrow," he said to himself, as he accepted her solute with a 
mock gravity equal to her own. 

Poor Lily I How little she understood as ye# what was passing 
through his mind. Had she known his wish idie would have wrapped up 
her love carefully in a napkin, so that no one should ^ire saen it*— no 
one but he, when he might choose to have the treasure uncovered for 
his sight. And it was all fbr his sake that she had been tbui open in her 
ways. She had wen girls who were haB^ashamed of their love ;• but she 
would never be adhamed of hers or of him. She had given beineir to 
him ; and now all the world might know it, if all the world oared ibr each 
knowledge. Why iffieuld she be ashamed of that which, to her thinking, 
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itu fco great an bononr to her? Sho had heard of glrla who would not 
tipeak of their lore, arguing to themeehroi cahnU 3 r that thei^ may bo many 
a slip between the cup and the lip. 'There could be no need of dny auch 
caution with her. There could surely be no such al||> ! Should there be 
such a fall, — should any such Site, either by falaenem or mitlbatune, cotue 
upon her, — no such caution could be of service to mte hOTk The ett|> 
would have been so shattered in its fall that no Airther piecing of its parts 
would be in any way possible. So much as this aJie did not el;aolI|y 
say to herself; but she fclfe it And went bawVely fi!)rward,-^bold 
in her love, and careful to hide it from nono who chaaebd to 
see it. 

They had gone through the uerennony with the cake and teacups^ aUd 
had dt'cided that, at any rate, the tirst dance or tW6 should be held upon 
the lawn when the last of the guests arrived. 

“ Oh, Adolphus, I am so glad he has comb,” said Lily. “ Do try to 
like him." Ot Dr. Croft, who was the new comer, she bod sometimes 
spoken to her lover, but she had never coupled her sister's name with that 
of the doctor, Oven in speaking to him. Nevertheless, Crosbie had in 
some way conceived the idea that this Croft either had been, or was, or 
was to be, in love with Bell ; and as he was prepared to advocate liis 
iriend Dale’s claims in that quar((*r, he was not particularly anxiouit to 
welcome tlie doctor as a thoroughly intimate friend of the family. He 
knew nothing as yet of Dale’s offer, or of Bell’s refusal, but he was pre- 
pared for war, if war should be necessary. Of the squire, at the present 
moment, he was not very fond ; but if bis destiny intended to give him a 
wife out of this famil), he should prefer the owner of AUington and 
nephew of Lord De Guest as a brother-in-law to a village doctor, --as he 
took upon himseliy in his pride, to call Di. Croft. 

“ It is very unfortunate," said he, “ but I never do like Paragons." 

** But you must like this Paragon. Not that he is a Paragon at all, 
for he smokes and hunts, and does all manner of wicked things," And 
then she went forward to welcome her friend. 

Dr. Croft was a slight, spare man, about five fbet nine in height, wil2i 
very bright dark eyes, a broad ibrehcad, with dark hair that almost 
curled, but which did not come so forward over his brow as it should have 
done for purposes of beauty,— with a thin well-cut nose, and a* mouth 
that would have been perfect had the lips been a little fuller. The lower 
part of his face, when seen alone, had in it somewhat of stemneBs, which, 
however, was redeemed by the brightness of his eyes* And yet an milst 
would have declared the lower features of his face were by fer fhe 
more handsome. 

Lily went acroM to him and greeted him heartily, deelikin^ 
how glad she was to have him there. And 1 knuss inti^ueB you io 
Mr. Crosbie," she said, as though the was deteraiiatd to carry kto ^int. 
The two men shook hands with each other, coldly, without sii^kkg a wtrrd, 
as young men are apt to do whed thhy are femught ewfether in that 
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Th^n they separated at once, somewhat to the disappointment of 
Lily. Crosbie stood off by himself, both his eyes turned up towards 
tlie ceiling, and looking as though he meant to give himself airs ; while 
Croft got himself quickly up to the fireplace, making civil little speeches 
to Mrs. Dale, Mrs. Boyce, and Mrs. Hearn. And then at last he mode 
his way round to Bell. 

1 am so glad/’ ho said, to congratulate you on your sister’s engage- 
ment,” 

Yes,” said Bell } “ we knew that you would be glad to hear of her 
happiness.” 

“ Indeed, I am glad ; and thoroughly hope that she may be happy. 
You all like him, do you not ? ” 

“We like him very much.” 

“ And I am told that he is well off. He is a very fortunate man, — 
very fortunate, — very fortunate.” 

“ Of course we think so,” said BeU. “ Not, however, because he is 
rich.” 

“ No ; not becauae he is rich. But becaure, being worthy of such 
happiness, his circumstances should enable him to marry, and to enjoy it.” 

“Yes, exactly,” said Bell. “That is just it.” Then she sat down, 
and in sitting down put an end to the conversation. “ That is just it,” 
she had said. But as soon as the words were spoken she declared to 
herself that it was not so, and that Croft was wrong. Wc love him,” 
she said to herself, “not because he is rich enough to marry without 
anxious thought, but because he dares to marry although he is not rich.” 
And then she told herself that she was angry with the doctor. 

After that Dr. Croft got off‘ towards the door, and stood there by 
himself, leaning against the wall, with the thumbs of both his hands 
stuck into the armholes of his waistcoat. People said tha' he was a shy 
man. I suppose he was shy, and yet he was a man that was by no means 
afraid of doing anything that he had to do. He could speak before a multitude 
y ithout being abashed, whether it was a multitude of men or of women. 
He could be very fixed too in his own opinion, and eager, if not violent, 
in the prosecution of his purpose. But he could not stand and say little 
words, when he had in truth nothing to say. He could not keep his 
ground when he felt that he was not using the gronnd upon which he 
stood. He had not learned the art of assuming himself to be of import- 
ance in whatever place he might find himself. It was this art which 
Crosbie bad learned, and by this art that he had fiourished. So Croft 
retired and leaned against the wall near the door; and Crosbie came 
forward and shone like an Apollo among all the guests. “ How is it that 
he does it ? ” said John Eairies to himself, envying the perfect happiness of 
the London man of fadiion. 

At last Idly got the dancers out upon the lawn, and then they managed 
to go through one quadrille. But it was found that it did not answer. 
The music of the single fiddle which Crosbie had hired firom Guestwick 
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was not sufficient for purpose; and then the grass, though it 
u'as perfect for purposes of croquet, was not pleasant to the feet for 
dancing. 

“ This is Tery nice," said Bernard to his cousin. I don’t know any- 
thing that could be nicer ; but perhaps " 

I know what you mean,” said Lily. “ But I sliall ftay here. 
There’s no touch of loniance about any of you. Look at the moou there 
at the back of tlio steeple. I don’t mean to go in all night.” Then she 
walked off by one of the paths, and her lover went after her. 

Don’t you like the moon ?” slie said, as slie took bis arm, to which 
she was now so accustomed that she hardly thought of it os she took it. 

^‘Like the moon? — ^well ; 1 fancy 1 like the sun better. I don’t quite 
believe m moonlight. 1 think it does best to talk about when one wants 
to be sentimental.” 

“ Ah ; that is juat what I fear. That is what I say to Bell when 
1 tell her that her romance will fade as the roses do. And then I shall 
have to learn that pro<%o is more serviceable than poetry, and that the 
mind W better tlian the heart, and — and — and that money is better than 
love. It’s all coming, I know ; and yet 1 do like the moonlight.” 

“ And the poetry, — and the \o\ e ? ” 

“Yes. The poetry much, and the love more. To be loved by you 
is sweeter even than any of my dreams, — is better than all the poetry I 
have read.” 

“Dearest Lily," and liis unchecked arm stole round her waist. 

“ It is the meaning of the moonlight, and the essence of the poetry,” 
continued the impassioned girl. “ 1 did not know then why 1 liked such 
things, but now 1 know. It was because I longed to be loved," 

“ A-nd to love.” 

“ Oh, yes. 1 would be nothing without that. But that, you know, is 
your delight, — or should be. The other is mine. And yet it is a delight 
to love you; to know that I may love you.” 

“ You mean that this is the realization of your romance." 

“Yes; but it must not be the end of it, Adolphus. You must like 
the soft twilight, and the long evenings when we shall be alone; and 
you must road to me the books I love, and you must not teach me to 
think that the world is hard, and dry, and cruel, — not yet. 1 tell Bell 
so very often ; but you must not say so to me.” 

“ It shall not be dry and cruel, if I can prevent it.” 

“ You understand what I mean, dearest. 1 will not think it dry aud 
cruel, even though sorrow should come upon us, if you- — ■ ■ I tKit^lr 
you know wh$t 1 mean." 

“ If I am good to you.” 

“ I am not afraid of that; — I am not the least afraid of that. You do 
not think that 1 could ever distrust you? But you must not be aahamed 
to look at the moonlight, and to read poetry, and to—” 

“ To tidk nonsense, you mean.” 
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But as be said it, be pressed ber closet to bis sidS, ftud his tras 
pleaeaut to ber. 

“ I suppose I’m talking nonsense now ? ” she said, pouting. You 
liked me better when 1 was talking about the pigs ; didn’t you ? ” 

“ No ; I like you best now.” 

** And why didn’t you like me, then ? Did I say anything to offend 
you 7 ” 

“ I like you beat now, because ” 

They weie standing in the narrow pathway of the gate leading from the 
bridge into the gardens of the Great House, and the shadow of the thick- 
spreading laurels was around them. But the moonlight still pierced 
brightly through the little avenue, and she, as she looked up tu him, 
could see the form of his face and the loving softness of his eye. 

“ Because said he; and tlien he stooped over her and pressed lior 

closely, while she put up her lips to his, standing on tij^toe that she might 
leach to his face. 

“ Oh, my love ! ” she said. “ My love 1 my love ! ” 

As Crosbie walked back to the Great Hou^o that night, he made a 
firm luHolution tliat no consideration of worldly wellare should ever 
induce him to break his engagonu‘nt with Lily Dale. He went somewhat 
further also, and determined that he would not put off the marriage for 
more than six or eight months, or, at the most, ten, if he could possibly 
get his affairs arranged iu that time. To be sure, he must give up every- 
thing, — all tlie aspirations and ambition of his life ; but then> as he declared 
to himself somewhat mourni'ully, he was prepared to do that. Such were 
his resolutions, and, as he thought of them in bed, he came to the 
conclusion that few men were less selfish than he was. 

“ But what will they say to us for staying away 7 ” said Lily, 
recovering herself. And I ought to be making the peoiile dance, you 
know. Come along, and do make yourself nic6. Do waltz with Mary 
Eames; — pray, do. If you don’t, 1 won’t speak to you all night ! ” 

Acting under which threat, Crosbie did, on his return, solicit the 
honour oi that young lady's hand, tliereby elating her into a seventh heaven 
of happiness. What could the world afford better than a waits wdth such 
a partner as Adolphus Crosbie? And poor Mary Eames could waits well; 
though she could not talk much as she danced, and would paUt a good deal 
when she stopped. She put too much of her energy into the motion, and 
was too anxious to do the mechanical part of the work in a manner 
that should be satisfactory to her partner^ **Ohl thank yon;^it’s very 
niee^ I shaH be able to go on-iM^ain directly.” Her eottversation with 
Crosbie did not get much beyond that, and yet she felt that she had 
never done better than on this occasion. 

'Though there were, at most, not id)ove five couples of dancers, and tiiough 
they who did not dance, such as the squire and Mr. fioyoe^ and n Curate 
from a neighbouring parish, had, in feet, nothing to amuilt tbeltt, the 
affair was kept on very merrily a eouidiaaibato atimbia of hours. 
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Eitnetly at twt^ve o'clock there wftt a little aupper, which, no <i6ubl, 
served to relieve Mrs« Hearties ennui, and at which Mrs. l)o)rce also^afi^Ml 
to enjoy herself. As to the Mrs. Boyces on such ocoasiOns, I profeil ^nUSt 
I feel no pity. Thoy ate geuhrall]^ happy in their children's happinois, H ^ 
if not-, they ouiffht to be. At any rate, they are eittiply per%m4lB% a 
inauifcst duty, whicli duty, in their time, was performed Cn tbelp'tjehart 
Blit on what acootint do the Mil Hearns betake themselves to biich 
gathei iugs ? Why did that ancient lady sit them hour after hour yawning, 
longing for her bed, looking every tell minutes at heir watebj wliile her 
old bones were stiff and sore, and her old ears paihod With the fioise 7 
It could hardly have been hiniply Ibr ^e Sake of the supper. Affer the 
supper, however, lier maid took her across to her Cottage, and Mrs. Boyce 
also then sfolc away home, and the squire went ofl^ with some littlh 
parade, suggesting to the young men that they should make no noise in 
the liouse as thoy returnod. But tho poor curate remained, talking a 
dull Avord every now and then to Mrs. Dale, and looking on With tantuli 2 ed 
oy( y .it the joyy Avhich the Avorld had prepared for others than him. 1 
must say that 1 think that public opinion and the bisheps together arc 
too haid upon curates in this particular. 

In the latter pait of the night’s delight, when time and practice had 
made lliem all happy together, John Eames stood up for the first time 
to dance with Lily. She had done all she could, short of asking hini, to 
induce him to do her this favour; for she felt that it would be a (aVour. 
How great had been the desire on his part to ask her, and, at the same 
time, how great the repugnance, Lily, perhaps, did not quite understand. 
And yet she understood much of it. She knew that he was not angry 
with her. She knew that ho was suffering from tho injured pride of 
iutile love, almost as much as from the futile love itself. She wished to 
put him at his ease in this ; but she did not quite give him credit for the 
full sincerity, and the upright, uueontroUed heartiness of his feelings. 

At length he did come up to her, and though, in truth, she was 
eng.iged, she at once accepted his offer. Then she tripped across the 
room. “ Adolphus,” she said, I can't dance with you, though 1 said 
1 would. John Eames haa asked me, and I haven't stood up with him 
befbre. You undcrefeand, and you'U be a good boy, won’t you V* 

Crosbie not being in the least jealous, was a good boy, and sat liimseif 
down to rest, hidden behind a door. 

For the first few minutes the conversation between Eames and Lily 
Was of a very mbtter-of-fact kind. She repeated her wish that she might 
see hiju in London, and he said that of oourse be should oome and call; 
Then there was silence for a little while, and they went through their 
figure dancing. 

** 1 don't at all know yet when wo ore to be married,” said Lily, os 
soon as they were again standing together. 

“ No ; 1 dare say not,” said Eames. 

But not this year, I suppose. Indeed, I should say, of course not.” 
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In tbe spring, perhaps/* suggested Eames. He had an unoensaous 
desire that it might be postponed to some Greek kalends, and jet he did - 
not 'wish to injure Lilj. 

The reason I mention it is this, that we should be so very glad if you 
could be here. We all loye you so much, and I should so like to have you 
here on that day.” 

Why is it that girls so constantly do this, — ^so frequently ask men who 
have loved them to be present at their marriages with other men ? There 
is no triumph in it. It is done in sheer kindness and affection. They 
intend to offer something which shall soften and not aggravate the sorrow 
that they have caused. You can’t marry me yourself,” the lady seems 
to say. “ But the next greatest blessing which 1 can offer you shall be 
yours, — ^you shall see me married to somebody else.” I fully appreciate 
the intention, but in honest truth, 1 doubt the eligibility of the proffered 
entertainment. 

On the present occasion John Eames seemed to be of this opinion, for 
he did not at once accept the invitation. 

“ Will you not oblige me so far as that ?” said she softly. 

“ I would do anything to oblige you,” said he gruffly ; “ almost 
anything.” 

** But not that ? ” 

“ No ; not that. I could not do that.” Then he went off upon his 
figure, and when they were next both standing together, they remained 
silent till their turn for dancing had again come. Why was it, that aftcF^ 
that night Lily thought more of John Eames than ever she had thought 
before ; — ^felt for him, I mean, a higher respect, as for a man who had a 
will of his own ? 

And in that quadrille Croft and Bell had been dancing together, and 
they also had been talking of Lily’s marriage. ** A man may undergo 
what he likes for himself,” he had said, but he has no right to make a 
woman undergo poverty.” 

Perhaps not,” said Bell. 

** That which is no suffering for a man, — ^which no man should think 
of £or himself, — will make a hell on earth for a woman.” 

I suppose it would,” said Bell, answering him without a sign of feel* 
ing in her face or voice. But she took in every word that ho spoke, 
and disputed their tmth inwardly with all the strength of her heart and 
snind, and with tlie very vehemence of her soul. “ As if a woman cannot 
bear more than a man I ” she said to herself, as she walked the length of 
the room alone, when she had got herself free from the doctor's arm. 

After that they all went to bed. 
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No Scotch trial since the case of ACadeline Smith has excited so much 
public attention aa that of Jessie M‘Lachlan, for the murder of Jessie 
M'Pfaerson, before the Circuit Court at Glasgow, on the 17th, 18th, 19th, 
and 20th of last September. It was far less fully reported by the English 
than by the Scotch papers; but its intrinsic interest to persons who care 
for the study of judicial evidence was at least equal to that of most of 
the causes ctlehres of recent times. It has excited an extraordinary degree 
of popular feeling and discussion in Scotland, and it illustrates, in a striking 
manner, one of the leading peculiarities of Scotch, as distinguished from 
English criminal procedure — the practice of interrogating the person 
accused. For thes<‘ reasons, we propose to give a somewhat minute account 
of the evidence. Our authority is the report of the case contained in 
the /Scotsman newspaper of the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 22nd of September 
last. The report appears to be verbatim, and fills altogether forty columns 
of the newspaper. The facts are as follows : — 

In July last, Mr. John Fleming, an accountant, had a house at No. 17, 
Saudyfoid Place, Glasgow. lie had also a cottage at Dunoon, where his 
family passed the summer, and where he was in the habit of staying from 
Friday till Monday. Jessie M‘Lachlan, the prisoner, had been in his service 
some years before the occurrence in question, but at the time of the murder 
was living with her husband, a sailor, in Glasgow. On Friday, July 4th, Mr. 
Fleming went to Dunoon with his son, leaving at his house in Glasgow his 
father, Mr. James Fleming, a man of eighty-.seven, but still active enough 
to collect rents, and able to read without spectacles, and bis servant, Jessie 
M‘Pherson, a woman of thirty-five. On the Monday afternoon, Mr. John 
Fleming and his son returned to Sandyford Place. When they went in, 
they found the old man in the passage, and the son said something to him 
about some meat which he had sent in for dinner. The old man answered, 
** There's no use sending anything in for dinner, as the servant has run 
ofi*, and there’s no one to cook it.” lie also told his grandson that her 
door was locked. Upon this, Mr. John Fleming went downstairs, found 
the servant’s door locked, and opened it with a key belonging to the 
pantry. In the room he found the dead body of Jessie MTherson, and 
went at once for the doctors and the police, leaving everything as he 
found it. The state of the room and of the body were minutely described 
by Mr, Fleming, Dr. Watson, Dr. Joseph Fleming, and Dr. M*I^d, and 
by the police officers M*Call and Campbell. The result of their evidence 
is as follows : — The room was on the same floor as the kitchen, and bad 
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twa windows looking out into the area. When the door was opened the 
blinds were down and half the shutters shut. The bed stood with its 
side against the wall, the foot towards the door, and the head towards the 
window. The body was lying at the foot of the bed, with the feet towards 
the window) and the head in a slanting direction towards the door. It 
was naked from the small of the back downwards. On the upper pai't uf 
the body were a shift and a woollen shift, and over it had been thrown 
a dark cloth or shawl. It had, upon various pai-ts, as many as forty 
wounds, both cuts and bruises, of every variety of importance. The 
most serious wound was behind the right ear, where the great vessels of 
the neck were destroyed, and the skull W'as much injured. There were, 
besides this, wounds which divided, the bridge of the nose. On the scalp 
and forehead there were wounds which divided the flesh and passed into, 
but not through, the skull; and there wcie many other cuts of less 
importance on the hands, arms, and other parts of the body. They 
appeared to have been inflicted with an instrument edged but blunt, and 
their depth showed tliat they were not given by a strong person, but either 
by a woman or a weak man. The jawbone, hf)wever, was cut through in 
two places, Ahich would require considerable foice. The bedclothes wetc 
disarranged, and stained in places with blood ; and a sheet, which had 
been washed, and was niai’ked with blood, was found rolled up in a corner 
of the room. The pillows, also, W'ere bloody. It was suggested, as an 
inference from these circunistancoa, that the bed had been slept in. 
Opposite the bed, and near the fiicplaee, were three bloody Ibotprints ot 
the left foot. They appeared to be prints ot a small, naked foot, with a 
high instep. There was also a basin loehind the door, containing some 
bloody water. Along the lobby from the kitchen to the bedroom tliere 
was a murk, described by Dr. M‘Leod as a trail, which looked as if it 
had been rubbed over but not waslied. In the kitchen itself were what 
he and Dr. Fleming described as “ evidence of a severe conflict.” The 
floor, which was made of a blue stone, had been partially washed, and in 
tlie washed part stains remained, which were apparently blood-stains. 
There wore also impressions, which,” said Dr. McLeod, I was then 
oonvinced, and am now convinced, had been confused footmarks. If I 
might be allowed to express what I mean by footmarks, I may state 
they were a sort of twists of portions of the heels upon the floor, with the 
ball of the foot in other cases marked also upon the stone.” There were 
also marks of blood on many other parts of the kitchen and other places 
adjacent to it. In a drawer in the kitchen was found k cleaver with murks 
of blood on it. The cleaver might have produced the injuries found on 
the body. From all these facts, tho medical witnesses, who, by the Scotch 
law, are allowed to state inferences in tlieir report, inferred that the 
deceased had been murdered, probably within three days, by some 
instillment like a oleaver ; that there had been a ktruggle^ and that most 
of the wounds bad been inflicted, whilst the dtoeaned wan lying prostrate, 
by a female or a weak man standing over her ( and that the body hud 
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be«ft dfaiTii tilting the lobbjr to the toom in which it was found, the 6toe 
downwatds, itnd the di-nj^ging along the ground* On eearching thb 
house, nothing was fohnd to throw liglit Upon the subject ; bdt soiue ailveir 
and a quautity of plated articles Were missed. 

Such being the corpus delicti^ the neJrt question was, Who had com- 
mitted the crime ? The prbsfecutors, of course, rtiaiutaiued that thF'|irisoner 
was the guilty person. She Hot merely denied hter guilt, but pleaded 
specially, in a nianner which the Scotch criminal law apparently admits, 
though it is unknown to Our own kystem, that old Mr. Fleming had com^ 
niitted the murder. The twidenao On the part of the prosecution waS 
to the following effeol: — Old Mr. Fleming, according to his own aC«- 
count, returned to Saudyford Place, after a walk, about eight o’clock On 
the Friday evening. He had liia tea in the kitchen with tliO deceased, 
Choosing to sit there because there was no other fire in the house. Ho 
stayed by the kitchen fire till about half-past nine, and then went to bed. 
At four in the morning he “ was waukened wF a lood squeel ; efter that 
ibllowcd ither twa squeels — no sae lood as the ither j but it was a vciTa 
odd kind of sciueel 1 heard.” “ All Wa4 by i’ the coOrfee of a minute’s 
time.” He jumped out of bed, looked at his watch, saw that it was just 
four A.M., and, hearing nothing more, went to bed, and stayed there till 
he rose at about nine. He then went down, and being surprised at not 
having seen the servant, who generally brought him porridge before he got 
up, knocked at her door three times, and tried it, but got no aiiswer. As 
hf 2 went to the door, he found a passage window into the area standing 
open, and closed it. He gave a minute account of the way in which he 
passed the Saturday, Sunday, and Monday morning, till his son amved, 
mentioning the persons who called, and the places to which he went. If this 
evidence were true, it w'ould follow that the mui-der was committed at about 
four o’clock on the Saturday morning, the time when he heard the cries. 

As it was the case for the prisoner, that Fleming had himself com- 
mitted the murder, he was cross-examined at great length, in Order to bring 
out facta suspicious in themselves, or assertions which could be contra* 
■dieted by others. The first point to which the prisoner’s counsel addressed 
themselves Was the old man’s statement, that he had lain in bed till niuet 
He Was at first confident in the correctness of this stotement, and added 
that the first person who came to the house on the Saturday was tho 
servant at the next house, who wanted to borrow a spade. But afler a 
great deal of questioning, in the oourSe of which he appears to have 
become mUch confused, he admitted tiiat a man came with milk betwOeft 
eight and nine, that he rciUsed to take any in, and that the door-chOin 
Was not up. He was then pressed to give a reason why he did not let the 
servant opSo the door, the obvious suggestion being that be then knevir 
that she was dead. His answer Wds that he had been over the house juit 
befbm the lUilkman called, and, finding no one, naturally ansvtered thU 
door on hearing U kttook. Both the tnilkmau and his boy (culled os %it- 
■nesses fbr the prisoner) sold they colled at about 7.45, atid the boy added 
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that he saw the old man dressed, and that he took the chain off when he 
spoke to him. Thus, the contradiction resolved itself entirely into a mis^ 
take about time, and a defect of memory about the chain. If the old man 
got up eailier than he thought, the whole thing came to nothing. 

lie was further pressed to explain why he did not get up when he 
beard the cries. Ilis answer was, because they stopped, lie said that he 
did not send for the police in the morning because it did not occur to 
him. ‘‘ I was looking for her back every other minute, always expecting 
that she had gone away with some of her friends. 1 thought she would 
come back. It never occurred to me trouble, or murder, or anything of 
the kind.” , . . . “I looked for her always coming back, and 

thought that if there had been anything, — drink, or anything — ^oing, 
that she might have been enticed out with friends, yet she would be 
back.” No other evidence whatever against old Fleming, and nothing 
that could even attract suspicion, was discovered in any other part of the 
inquiry. One or two trifling circumstances were brought forward, but 
they were so slight that they proved nothing except the closeness of the 
scrutiny to which the matter had been subjected. A bag was found in 
old Fleming's room, which had a small mark of blood u 2 )on it ; but the mark 
was a very small one, and might have been caused by any trifling accident. 
There was also a little blood on one or two of his shirts; but the same 
observation applied to them. Two or three witnesses, called for the pii- 
soner, deposed to having heard the deceased use expressions wliich, it w'as 
suggested, implied that she liad some cause to complain of his conduct. 
Mary MTherson said that Jessie M‘Pherson had told her that “ her heart 
was broken with tlic old man. lie was so inquisitive that the door-bell 
never could ring but he had to know who it was.” A Mrs. Smith said that 
she asked Jessie M‘Pherson how she was in Fleming’s family 7 She said, 
I don’t feel very happy or comfortable ; for Fleming is just an old 
wretch — an old devil.” She added, “ I cannot tell you the cause, because 
Sandy ” (Mrs. Smith’s husband) “ is with you.” Whether “ the cause ” 
meant the cause of Fleming’s being an old wretch, or the cause of her 
looking iU, on which Mrs. Smith had made a remark, does not appear. 
Another witness, Elizabeth Brownlie, spoke of Jessie MTherson having 
observed that the old man remarked everything, and said that she spoke 
of him on one occasion as “ the old devil.” That he was rather too in> 
quisitive about her proceedings appears to have been the only definite com- 
plaint slie made of him. All this, which, in an English court, could not 
have been given in evidence, is a long way from the point, and far too 
minute to build any inference upon in a matter of such importance. 

Such was the evidence as it affected Fleming. It his evidence were 
believed, it proved, as against the prisoner, that the murder was com- 
mitted by some other person than himself, at four on the Saturday 
morning* The great point was to show that the prisoner was that person. 
When apprehended, she was, according to the Scotch practice, examined 
at length before the sheriff substitute. She said that she last saw Jessie 
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McPherson on t)ie 28tli June (a week before the murder) ; that die was 
not in or near Fleming's house on Hie 4th July ; that on that erening she 
went out with a Mrs. Fraser, and came home and let herself in a 
latch-key at about a quarter-past eleven. On the stairs one John 
McDonald met her. She then went to bed with her child. When she 
got up she went out for some coals ; and when she came back A found 
that a Mrs. Campbell, who lodged in the house, had dressed her child 
in her absence. The greater part of this was contradicted by Mrs, Camp* 
bell, her fellow-lodger. She said that she saw the prisoner dressed to go 
out about ten; that when she was dressed, Mrs. Fraser came in, and 
shortly afterwards she heard the outer door shut. She then went to 
bed, and lay awake some time, to be ready to let in M'Donald, the lodger, 
and also Mrs. M^Laohlan. McDonald (at the time of the trial in the 
East Indies) came in about eleven, but the witness saw nothing of 
Mrs. M‘Lachlan till nine in the morning. She woke at half-past five, 
heard the child crying, found it in bed alone, and dressed it. It after* 
wards fell asleep, and she put it into the bed again. She said there 
was no latch-key (check-key the witnesses called it), and never had 
been one, and that in consequence she and the prisoner had to let each 
other in. Upon the matter of the latch-key the witness was confirmed 
by a Mrs. Black, who proved that on the Saturday the prisoner asked her, 
amongst other things, to “ call at a smith’s to get a check-key sorted for 
her front door.” About five in the afternoon she asked a Mrs. Adams to 
come in at nine or ten to look after her child, as she was going to see 
Jessie. Mrs. Adams said, “ I asked her why she went so late ? She 
said then that it was the time she has got alone, as the old man went 
to bed about that time.” It thus appears that the whole of her state- 
ment as to where she was on the night of the crime was proved to be 
false, and that on that night she was absent from home, and that she 
intended to go and see the deceased. 

The next point was of the greatest importance. In her declaration 
before the sheriff, the prisoner said that on the Friday evening, about 
a quarter-past eight, old Fleming brought a parcel to her house contain- 
ing plate, which he directed her to pawn in the name of M‘Kay or 
McDonald. She was to raise 3^. 10s. on the plate, or more if she could 
get it, Fleming said that he wanted some money to go to the High- 
lands. She accordingly went on the Saturday, in the middle of the day, 
to a pawnbroker, named Lundie, and borrowed from him 6/. 15s. on the 
plate, which Hie pledged in the name of McDonald, as suggested by old 
Fleming. At a quarter to three old Fleming called at her house for the 
money, and on receiving it offered her 51. for having done the errand. 
She refused, but took 41. in notes given by the pawnbroker, with which 
she paid her rent to a Mr. Caldwell. She added, that at that time she 
had in the house 51. 10s. of her own, being the remainder of a sum of 
lit. 10s. given her by her brother some time before. It was true that 
she pledged the plate at the time, and place, and for the amount atated« 
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bvt James Fleming denied totally tihni part of the evidence 'which velatedf 
to him» and severe! veiy strong observations oocur upon it. K be had 
intended to steal his son’s pUtS) there oonld be no possible reason why 
ha should make Mrs. M^Lachlan an accomplice. He had every oppor- 
tunity of pledging OF disposing of it by himself, if he were so inclined. 
TJiere was no proof at all that ho wanted to go to the -Highlands. If 
ho hod, be would not have given the woman 42. out of 62. 15s.) for such 
a s^ice as pledging the plate } and besides, he had at the time ne less 
than 1802. of his own in two hanks — 1502. in one, and 302. in the other ; 
this was proved by the bankers’ clerks. It is incredible that under such 
oircumstances he should act in the manner described by the prisoner. 
There was also strong evidence to show that the prisoner’s cireumstanoea at 
the time in question were not as she represented them to be. It was true 
that her means were good for a person in her station in life. Her 
husband made 30^. a week, and they had only one child, and her brother 
was in the habit of giving her money alter every voyage that he made ; 
but notwithstanding this, a Mrs. Adams proved that on the forenoon of 
the Friday the prisoner sent her to pawn a looking-glass for 6fl., with which 
she was to take a cloak out of pawn. Tins was done, and it is hardly 
likely that it would have been done if she had liad 52. 10s. in ready 
money in the house at the time. Mrs. Adams also proved that on the 
Saturday the prisoner sent her to another pawnbroker’s (Clark’s) to get 
her husband’s clothes out of pawn, and gave her 22, for that purpose, 
of which she paid 12. IGs. Ot/. ; and that on the Monday she sent her 
again to Clark’s for other clothes, with 16s., of which she paid 15s. 9d. 
She also paid her rent, or part of it (it is not stated which, but 42. 19s. 
was due), to a Mr, Railton, on the Saturday, between eleven and twelve. 
Mr. Rail* on was sure of the time, because he had to go to the Royal 
Bank before twelve, and it was paid before he went to the Royal Bank. The 
result is, that before the Saturday morning her husband’s clothes and 
other articles were in pawn ; her own cloak was in pawn, and she had 
to raise money on a looking-glass to redeem the cloak; and she owed 
nearly 52. for rent, for which application (though not pressing application) 
had been made. On the Saturday she took ail the things out of pawn, 
and paid the rent neaily three hours before the time when, according to 
her statement, old Fleming gave her the 42. She thus paid iu the course 
of the Satuiday morning either 72. 11s. 8c2. or 62. 12s. 3d., according as 
she paid the whole or only part of the rent, at a time when, according to 
her own account, fdie had only 52. 10s. in the house. It is hardly possible 
to draw from all this any o^er inference than that she was almost desti- 
tute on the Friday, stole the plate on the Friday night, and pawned it 
for her own use on the Saturday. If this be true, it is all but con- 
clusive, especially when it ip taken in conjunction with the incredible 
story about old Fleming. 

Tlie evidence^ however, goes much beyond this. On the Saturday 
the prisoner bought a tin box, '^hich phe brought from tha on 
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fo^owiDg Tues^aji und whioli §pom tihie efidenoe pf a great 

nutn3>pr of witnesaea through wl^pap hands it pasaed) to have been taken 
tQ Ayr 6 rat, and afterwards to have been bronght l;)^ the priaoner*! hnaband 
tp Graanook, to the house of Mrs. Jfieid, his sister. It oontiUaed several 
dresses, which were identified as the property of Jessie by 

persons who were well aoquainted with them. The pHsoner’a amunt of 
the matter wag that Jessie MTheraen sent her these dressee on the 
Fridays some to bo mended, and others to be dyed. But when Bhft' 
heard 0 / the murder she felt frightened at Having the property in her 
possession, and sent them down first to a Mrs* Darnley, at Ayr, and then 
by her husband to her sister-'in'-law, at Grreenock, limt they might be 
out of the way. (She added that* when her husband heard ot her having 
the clothes, he wished her to go to the procurator-fiscal on the aubjeet, 
but she was frightened. The whple pf this story is highly improbable, 
though, from tlie nature of the case, it could not be contradioted by 
indepimdent evidence. It involves an admission that she had the clotbes 
of the murdered woman in her possession and tried to conceal them. 

Besides the evidence as to the clothes of the deceased woman, 
important evidence was given aa to the condition of the clothes of tho 
]»risoner. On the Saturday slie sent a girl named Sarah Adams (the daughter 
of the woman who took the goods out of pawn) to the Glasgow station 
of the Hamilton Eailway with a box, which was to be sent to Hamilton, 
and was sent to Hamilton accordingly, addressed to Mrs. Bain to be left 
till called for. On the following Tuesday or Wednesdaj^ tho prisoner 
called at the Hamilton station, and took the box aw'ay in her own name. 
She then went to the liou^e of a friend named Chassels, remained there 
for some time, had some tea, and left the house carrying a bundle, 
which was probably composed of the contents of the box, as she got 
Mrs. Chassels’ son to take the box itself, which was empty, to a saddler’s, 
to be mended. She was seen shortly afterwards by some other witnesses 
carrying a bundle, on the 1 oad to a place called Meikleairnock ; and a 
little girl, called Margaret Gibson, pointed out to her a place called 
Tomniylin Park, where she could get some water to drink. She saw her 
go in the direction of the park. In the afternoon a little boy, a younger 
son of Mrs. Chasscls, met her returning into Hamilton. He did not see 
that she was carrying anything, but she gave liim a handkerchief, which 
she said she had picked up, and which was like the one in which the 
bundle had been wrapped. On the Sunday, Margaret Gibson was in 
Tommy lin park, and saw some flannel clothing ‘‘ thrust in at the root 
of the hedge.” She pulled it out, and found it all over blood. She was 
frightened and ran away, but came back on the Monday with another 
girl, called Marion Fairlee. She afterwards found some wincey and a 
number of pieces of ooburg. A 6annel petticoat was also found in the 
neighbourhood. These articles were identified by Mrs. .Adams ai part of 
the prisoner’s clothes- She knew the petticoat from having wadied it. 

The pfisoner’e acoount of the tranaaotion Was that (die went down to' 
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Hntuilton to tee a friend, whoie name (she had been Jaiely married) ahe 
belieTed to be Bain, but whom ahe could not find. She did not explain 
wh/ she took clothes with her ; though she owned die did take clothes, 
but not those that were found. She also denied giving the handkerchief to 
young Chassels. It is superfluous to point out the lame and unsatis- 
factory character of this account. It is, indeed, no account at alU 

There was a further point about the prisoner's dress. She had a 
brown merino dress, which bad flounces to it. Jessie MTherson also 
had a brown merino dress, which had no flounces. On the Saturday, 
when Mrs. Rainy got the prisoner's own brown merino dress out of pawn, 
the prisoner had on another brown merino dress, which she took off, 
saying she would have it dyed black, imd putting on her own dress. She had 
the other di’ess dyed black, and it was identified as Jessie M'Pherson's by 
two witnesseR, who were. perfectly fiimiliar with her clothes. 

The prisoner had also some crinoline wires, which she gave to 
Mrs. Adams on the Saturday, saying that her child had burUt the petti- 
coat to which they belonged. These wires, on being microscopically 
examined, were found to be stained with blood. 

The only remaining piece of evidence againal the prisoner was that 
when she went out with Mrs. Fraser, on the Friday night, she gave her 
a glass of rum. Mrs. Campbell, her lodger, saw her go to a press in 
her (Mrs. Campbell’s) kitchen, which contained a bottle and a hand- 
basket. On the following Monday she missed the bottle, and a bottle of 
similar flize, shape, and colour, and w4th a smell of rum about it, was 
found at the house at Sandyford Place After the murder. 

It should he added, with regard to the bloody foot-prints on the 
bedroom floor, that the prisoner had a high instep, and that her feet were 
about the size of the marks, and might have made them. Tkfey" could not 
have been made by the deceiAed^ whose feet wcw UAj^f^or by old 
Fleming, whose feet were ZMit’l&nly larger, but idsatdpflat. One of ^e 
marks was very perfect, beoAUse it was so olei(A*^lo®!ike’’ Window that the 
person who m^e it must have been atii(|irt!liy> thereforei have 

made a flill impression. It sliwld akA that the priwkier 

knew the house at No. 17, had been foirAderly in 

service there herself. * 

This was the case against TW e^dence in her fkvoiir 

consisted entirely of the cr^miiliiWrKmlDAthWt 'dNAjL ^lemiitgf the facts 
stated by the witnesses kif tsMcH to and ‘already noticed. 

There was, however, named Colin Casnpbellf 

deposed that on the i td W i CM jay Xi|ghli4;id iwo women ootne out of 
17, Sandyford Plai^'lhy the fkMt diMi!^#bout Imlf-past eight or a quarter 
to nine. He s o sA M kp i weU. stood about Are minutes, and one 

went away, ami tie added that he heard the door 

shut, and to dkut it He was quite sure that the 

prisoner was of tlf^ Women* lie was sure of the day, because he 

posted a letter to hia fidher that niglit ; and be appears to have been sure 
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o( tte bousei because he was coming out of No. 18, and they ouP^of 
No. 17. This, if li-ue, contradicted the whole theoiy of the prosectitfSi ^ 
because, according to old Fleming, there was no living woman in the 
house on tlie Saturday evening to shut the door, and no one came to the 
house that night, except a young man named Darnley, who wanted to se^ 
Jessie MTherson. The policeman had no motive to tell an untri^h, and 
policemen are very naturally less likely than any other class of men to per- 
jure Uiemselves gratuitously, especially on behalf of accused persons. It 
is, however, possible, as Lord Deas pointed out in summing up, that 
Campbell might be mistaken either in the night or in the house, lie said 
that he never thought of the matter till after he heard of the murder; and 
it is by no means unnatural that, being strongly impressed with it, and 
remarking the incident of seeing the women at the time or place, he may 
quite innocently have been led to think that he had seen them at the time 
and place. When a crime has attracted great attention and strongly 
excited the imagination of particular people, such mistakes are by no 
means uncommon. 

Laying aside this evidence, the case against the prisoner stands thus. 
The murder was probably committed by a woman with a foot lille hers, 
on Saturday morning, towards four o’clock, for the sake of steaHug the 
plate and dresses. She was out of her own home all that night. She 
was next day in possession of the plate and dresses. Her clothes were 
stained with blood, and she took steps to conceal them. She gave a false 
account of the way in which her time was spent, a barely credible account 
of the way in which she got the plate, an improbable account of Uie 
way in which she got the clothes, and something which amounted to no 
account at all of her reasons for disposing as she did of her own clothes. 
The elaborate evidence given at the trial all condenses itself into this 
short statement, and no one can be surprised that after a quarter of an 
hour’s consideration she should have been unanimously convicted by the 
jury of murder and theft. 

It might have been expected that here the matter would close ; but 
this is so far from being the case, that the most curious part of the story 
yet remains to be told. « After her conviction and before her sentence, 
her counsel, by the permission of the Court, read a long paper, which she 
must have prepared either before or during the trial, in which she 
professed to give a full account of the whole transaction. It was entirely 
at variance with her former statement, and flatly contradicted the evidence 
of the only material witness in her favour — the poCceman, Colin Campbell. 
Her account was in substance as follows : — She went to Sandyford Place 
about ten on the night in question, and found the old man and Jeagie 
McPherson sitting together in the kitchen. They had some words, in the 
course of which Jessie said, “ I have a tongue would frighten somebody 
if it broke loose.” After this, they sent her out to get some whudey, 
which she tried in vain to get at a shop which she described but did not 
name. When she came back, the old maa let her in, and'they went into 
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1ih4%itchen. She asked for Jeside ; he iprent out into the passage, and she 
((t^kedinto the laundiy, and saw Jessie lying on the floox, bleeding from 
a ^ound on the b^ow. The old nian said it was an accident ; he had not 
meant to hurt liter. She oBered to go for the doctor, but he said it was 
unnecessary. She then got Jessie to bed, having contrived to recover 
her partially. She sat by her for the greater part of the night ; and in 
the course of it, Jessie told her that the old man had taken liberties with 
her one night when he was drunk, that she had threatened to tell his son, 
and that they had ever since been on bad terms. She gradually got 
worse, and the prisoner got her into the kitchen, and laid her before the 
fire. The old man (who was sitting up) swore her on the Bible to 
secresy as to the whole transaction ; and, after a tlpie, she insisted on 
going Ibr a doctor, as her* firiend was getting worse. She went upstairs 
for that purpose, and whilst there heard a noise in the kitchen ; and on 
going down, found the old man chopping the deceased about the head 
with a cleaver. She died, and he dragged her into her owq room* The 
prisoner and the old man together cleaned up the blood ; bo persuaded 
her that they were both in equal danger from what h^id passed, and told 
her to got rid of the dresses by sending them to i^nne address by railway, 
to be left till called for, and to pawn tho plate in a false name. She had 
got her own gown all draggled and wet, and threw Jessie’s gown over her, 
in order to go home, which she did about nine in the morning. 

The judge, in passing sentence, declared that he believed every word 
of this story to be utterly false, and that he did not think that old 
Mr. Fleming had anything at all to do with the murder ; and he added 
that his czpcrienoe was that persons convicted of serious crimes invariably 
lied. 1 never knew an instance,” he said, “ in which the statements 
made by prisoners after th^ir conviction were anything else than, in their 
substance, ialsehofLls:” an observation which w'ill be endorsed J)y every 
one who has had any experience on the subject. 

On reviewing the whole case, it certainly does appear that it would 
bo very hard measure indeed to believe old Mr. Flefning to be guilty on 
the strength of the prisoner’s statement. It is full pf the most glaring 
improbabilities. In the first place, she said nothing about Fleming’s 
guilt tm after her own conviction; but, on the contrary, denied all 
knowledge whatever of the murder, and accounted for her possession 
of the plate by incredible story about Fleming’s bringing it to her 
to be pawned. In the next place, it is clear that, according tp her own 
account, she was either a principal in the second degree, or at least 
an accessory after the fact *, ibr ®be not only tried tp conceal the 
crime, but tried to turn it to her own advantage by appropriating the 
looney for which the plate was pawned, and having her friend’s dress 
dyed for her own wear* Thus, taken at the best, the story is the uncor- 
roborated evidence of an accomplice, given under the most suspicious 
circninstanceB conceivable. Bjesides this, the story bears every mark of 
having been eopcc^ted dt^riug and after the trial. It accounts for every 
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fact which was given in evidenea, small and gi^aatb on pons of which had, 
her previous declaration thrown any light whatever. If her story had,* 
been true, and according to the case now set up ibr hor^ she was not 
in 'Want of money at the time, is it conceivable that she woul4 have run 
the risk of concealing the murder of her intimate friendi an4 gone 
to great danger to do so, for the sake of 7^.? That a 
person might commit a murder for very trifling booty ja what dai||y 
experience teaches us; but it is hardl^^ conceivable that the on^ilUng 
witness of a most brutal murder, committed on bor most intimate fnendK 
should coolly undertake the risk and guilt of concealment for such it 
consideration. The conduct attributed to old Mr. Fleming is as mttra* 
ordinary as that which the prisoner assorts of herself. If ho did commit 
the muxder in the way described, and if he meant to throw the blaam cm 
robbers, he would in all probability have taken the 6rat opportunity of 
discovering the body and sending for the police. He could have done 
80 without producing any suspicion. His not doing so fov three yrhole 
days is just what might be expected from the duggishness and torpor of 
extreme old age, but is utterly inexplicable if be were really guilty. 
He must have known that when his son came home on the Mondi|y, the 
body would be found, and that, in the absenco of explanation, suspicion 
would fall on him — a suspicion which would be greatly removed if he 
made the discovery and gave the alarm at once, 

It must, however, be admitted that this sort of speculation is unsatis- 
factory. If a man of cighty-soven commits a murder, it is very difficult; 
to siiy what he will or will nob do, and no doubt the absence of all steps 
to find out wbat bad become of the woman may be attributed to ^onscioim 
guilt as well as to torpid irresolution. The true way of viewing the case 
is to look at the broad faots, leaving on one side matters which are sus- 
ceptible of different interpretations. Those broad fiicta,can hardly be said 
to bear at all upon the man, whilst they all but demonstrate the guilt of 
the woman. 

The circumstances of the case suggest several observations on ths 
general subject of criminal trials. As a matter of course, much was said 


about circumstantial evidence. The counsel for the prisoner, of course; 
insisted that such evidence is fallible^ and referred to coses in which 
had led to wrong convictions. The counsel for the Crown and the judge; 
equally as a matter of course, observed that circumstantial evidence is 
often better than direct evidence; that circumstances cannot lie; and tliat 
a chain of circumstances, fitting to each other, are more convincilig tlian 
direct proof. All such remarks are radically wrong. Th^ proceed upon 
a distinction which is, in the fullest sense, a distinction without a 
ence. There is no real distinction between circumstantial and djlnml 
evidence, and the notion that there is, is derived flrom a mistake as to 


thing to be proved. The thing to be proved in a criminal case is that thi^ 
prisoner has committed a crime. But what is a crime? Fvezy 93^4^ 
like every human transaction^ is a compUeated nmtter, made up, of 
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of nctlona, and alnays involving mental tm well as visible ingredients* To 
cut a person's throat is no crime ; to break open a house and carry away 
goods is no crime ; to set iire to a rick is no crime ; though murder, 
burglary, and arson are heinous erimes; but there can be no murder 
without malice, no burglary without a felonious intent, no arson unless 
the act is unlawful and malicious. Thus the cutting of the throat or the 
taking of the goods are themselves only circumstances from w hich the 
commission of tlie crime is inferred. Besides this, every action is made 
up of an innumerable quantity of bodily motions combined into a system. 
The person who murdered Jessie MTherson took up the cleaver, walked 
across the room, struck many blows, took the plate and the dresses, and 
(probably) lefl the house. No one of these acts was in itself the murder. 
All put together, made it up ; though some of them might have been 
absent without destroying the murderous character of the transaction. 

Thus, a murder, like every other enme, and, indeed, every other 
action, is composed of a great number of circumstances extending over a 
greater or less length of time, and the proof of it must be circumstantial, 
that is, it must consist of evidence of some or other of the different cir- 
cumstances of which the crime is composed. Of course some circum- 
fitaaees are more important than others. If a man is seen to stick a knife 
into another person’s breast, that is a stronger circumstance than if he is 
seen pulling it out ; and this would be stronger than if he were seen standing 
over the dead man with a bloody knife in his hand ; but there is no such 
distinction between the three cases. Each circumstance is compatible 
with innocence — neither would in itself be more than evidence of the 
crime. Hence, it is a mere abuse of language to contrast the force of 
direct and circumstantial evidence. All that can fairly be said is, that 
some circumstances are more important than others, and raise a stronger 
presumption of guilt ; but there is no more reason for refusing to infer the 
existence of the more important links in the chain fiom the existence of 
less important, than there is for refusing to draw the converse inference. 
Intention and malice are inferred from the fact of stabbing. Why may 
not the fact of stabbing be inferred from the possebsion of a bloody knife 
and the property of the murdered man ? From seeing a man take a 
knilh out of another’s throat, you infer that he put it in : why not infer 
that he put it in from the facts that it was his knife, that he 
was in the room with the deceased alone 7 This may appear to be a mere 
matter of language, but it is not so in reality. Phrabcs have a marvellous 
influence ; and the phrase, “ What is called circumstantial evidence, ” 
uttered with an efiective air of contempt, and backed up with one of the 
stock stones upon the subject (like the man in Hale’s Pleas of the Crown^ who 
did not murder his nephew), produces at times a conaiderakle effect. It 
would be a good thing if the phrase were altogether laid aside os useless, 
which it would be if the true nature of crimes and of evidence were 
generally understood. Evidence is nothing moi’e than grounds for 
xeascnable guesses, and crimes are collections of circumstances cen- 
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nected together, the proof of any one of which is a reasonable ground 
for guessing that the others or some of them existed. 

A more practical observation arises upon the Scotch practice, exem- 
plified in the present case, of questioning the accused. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how it can be reasonably objected to. In our own country it 
is illegal merely by force of habit. In the State Trials down to the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century it was constantly practised. Till 
lately magistrates Avero bound by Act of Parliament to “ take the exa- 
mination*' of the prisoner; and it was held that this Act empowered 
them to question him, though the practice was not common. They ai*e 
now forbidden to question him, and are restrained to telling him to say 
wli.it he likes, alter giving him a caution on the subject. The only 
shadow of a jnstific.ition for this wilful neglect of the most obvious 
soul ce of information is a sentimental notion that a prisoner ought to be 
protected against conviction by every conceivable means^ The law scorns 
to think that to catch him in his oAvn lies would be like seething a kid 
in its mother’s milk. When a bill to render prisoners competent witnesses 
was before the House of Lords, Lord Chelmsford declared with horror 
that such a measure Avould double the severity of tlie ciiminal law. It 
did not appear to occur to his loidship that if the “severity of the criminal 
law ” means the chance that criminals will be convicted, it cannot possibly 
be too severe Its perfection would be attained when no guilty person 
had a single chance of escape. If “ severity ” means “ severity of punish- 
ment," the two things have no connection. The common answer to tliis 
is the old fallacy about the one innocent man and the ten guilty ; the 
objection to which is that our present system is in the habit of occasion- 
ally convicting an innocent man that many guilty ones may escape. It is 
impossible to doubt — and every day’s experience shows it — that it is a 
great advantage to an innocent man to be questioned. Old Mr. Fleming 
was qucstionid in the present case, and if he had not been questioned, the 
suspicion against him Avould have been stronger. Giving an account of 
himself and bis doings, which was corroborated in various points, he was 
released. On the other hand, the falsehoods which Mrs. M^Lachlan told 
under examination were amongst the strongest of the circumstances against 
her. Why should she not be questioned 7 What hardship is it upon 
any one to be asked where they slept on a pai ticular night 7 Whether or 
not they pawned particular goods 7 If so, where they got them 7 Nine 
times out of ten an innocent man docs not know the strength of his own 
case, and if he is ignorant as well as innocent, bo may by mere stupidity 
and helplessness allow suspicious circumstances to pass unexplained whidi 
he could explain perfectly AvelL 
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The completion of Orley Farm places in the hands of noveUreaders a 
book to make them happy for a few hours, and, if read aright, to make 
them better for the rest of their days — a book not only stirring their 
interest, but enlarging their sympathies by its pictures of life. Original 
in conception, and sweetly human in its tone, we think it in some respects 
the finest of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s works. Not that our praise must by 
any means be unaccompanied by objections on points of detail. For 
example, we think the book badly constructed, there being a large amount 
of wholly Buperduous matter. The extent o^ his canvas has seduced him 
into episodes very imperfectly related to the main story, and not sufficiently 
interesting in themselves to excuse their irrelevancy. The desire to give 
variety has also led him to introduce characters which we regard as very 
far from successful — the Moulders, Kaniwise, Mrs. Smiley, Martha 
Biggs, Mary Snow, and Albert Fitzallen; the variety not having the 
comic gusto which might serve to relieve the more serious interest of the 
story.* On the other hand the scenes at Noningsby and the Cleeve are 
touched with grace and cheerfulness. The young men, Peregrine, Lucius, 
and Augustus, are sketched with great verisimilitude ; nor are Madeleine 
and her mother less felicitously handled. Without concealing our 
impression of the inequality of this long novel, we must still say that the 
sustained height of interest and the noble humanizing pathos of the main 
story leaves our final impression one of grateful adthiration. Lady 
Mason’s position is of singular interest, thrilling some of the deeper chords 
in the heart, and raising many questions respecting the charities of life, 
which it is well to have frequently brought home to us. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope id no painter in black and white. His people 
are not angels and devils, but human beings, with good and evil strangely 
intermingled. Novel-readers (and we are sorry to add critics also, but 
these of the feebler sort) aie veiy inconsequential in their demands. 
They require that the characters in a fiction should be “ true to nature *, ” 
and yet unless these characters markedly depoi t from the known truth of 
nature, by being either without vices, or without virtues, they pettishly 
declare that the author has ** forfeited their sympathies ” by making the 
hero do this, or the heroine feel that; and upbraid bim for endeavouring 
to confuse their mol'd! judgments by engaging their B3rmpathie8 in a man 
capable of,” &o. &o. This impatience of the truth is sometimes excused 
on the plea that fiction ought to present ideal characters, thus holding up 


* It is but fiidr to add that an able oonteinporarjr selects the Moulders and Kantwise 

for espooial comxnendatiou. 
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A higher standard of excellence than citing htUnan natillre 'evcl* Can Cttaln, 
but which it should strive after. And this pica ic Well founded at a 
certain epoch of culture ; nor is it altoge^er without applloatloa at other 
epochs. We must, however, be consistent. If WC require the early 
literature of T^pes, let us dismiss the incompatible deiQlahd for a lite- 
rature of Character: the persons must be abstract Virtues ind Vidha. If 
we demand the portraiture of human nature, wo miist intist on itC reserh- 
llance ; Only that amount of idealisatiCn being added which is nCcessatjr 
for the cflfhct of art. 

^he two Literatures, which wo have respectively named the literature 
of Types, and the literature of Character, have two distinct offibes. The 
one intends to exiUt our aims, to dignify and impress <aioraZ pHntipUB ; 
the other intends to deepen and extend our sympathies. The first tCachOS 
a love for goodness and a hatred for -wickedness. The second, in teachibg 
a love of goodness, teaches also a pity for the Weakness out of which 
wickedness so often springs; it mOkeS us feel more keenly a common 
brotherhood in oiir common borrows, sins, and struggles, Uo less than in 
our common joys, hopes, and conquests. To move our sympathies and 
educate our charities it is absolutely necessary that the novelist should be 
true in his represcntatiorio. The liigher purpose of his art is frustrated 
by a substitution of faultless human beings, never to be met with on earth, 
for heroes and hetoines such as may be met with ; since by this substitution 
he directs our sympathies away from reality, and increases our tendency, 
already too strong, to judge actions by abstract standards. It is only in 
Rational Mechanics that we can disregard the effects of friction and the 
imperfections of material ; in Practical Mechanics we are forced accurately 
to estimate both. And thus it is with life. If vrO have learned moral 
maxims, but have not learned the charities which spring from sympathy, 
we shall make tho saddest mistakes in our harsh judgment of men : we 
shall look at every hero with the eyes of a valet. WhOn we meet with 
a noble nature stained by some temporary fall, or weakened by some 
hereditary vice, instead of being educated to recogniste these os thd 
shadows of a luminous life, which, however dark, do not prevent the life 
from being luminous, we gossip about them, emphasis them, grow hot 
with indignation, and feel the indignation tO be virtuous. Alas ! we Cannot 
prevent the existence of friction and imperfect materials, whatever Rational 
Mechanics may demand. All teaching has gone for nought, unless It has 
taught us this. In vain have we lealmed to detest abstract vice, and to 
love abstract virtue j these are nowhere brought before us, but Instead olf 
these, concrete men and women, developing considerable ftictlon,** and 
betraying serious imperfection in their materials. ' 

In Orlen Parm this higher purpose has been effected With uniiauid 
felicity. We exjjected tliat certain cadtics wopld raiOe the old foolish ultf 
about making gtiilt interesting ; Sud our expectations hkve not heeli 
deceived. Bnt the guilt is not made interesting ; it iS the Oiliner pity, 
not the sin we ibsoUe. Neter for a ringle inttOnt is the treodek's tnOritl 
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judgment in suspeD8e4 The author permits himself no sophistioatkn as 
to the nature of the sin. Not one of the oharaoters— -not even the sinner 
herself — exhibits the least oscillation on this point. But nevertheless 
the sinner is lovable as a woman, and as a woman she is loved. We 
estimate the nature of her act ; we estimate her temptation ; we estimate 
her character; and the sum total of our judgment is that she sinned 
where a woman of stronger nature would have resisted temptation, but 
nevertheless apart from this she is pitiable, lovable. We do not murmur 
at her punishment, but we fcx3l with her, feel for her. There is no false 
glare of melodramatic interest, there is none of the prurient curiosity 
awakened by celebrated criminals ; but the feeling she inspires in Mrs. 
Orme, Sir Peregrine, and Mr. Futnival subtly indicates the charm of 
a woman in whose nature at least one serious daw had been discovered. 
There can be little doubt that we should have been fond of this criminal 
had we known her in desli and blood ; why then should the novelist 
shrink from representing what is so true to life 7 If only as drawing forth 
the exquisite womanly tenderness of Mrs. Orme, this conception of Lady 
Mason would claim applause i a woman so firm in her moral judgments, 
BO keen in her appreciation of what is becoming, may without suspicion 
show us the lesson of charity. 

We have endeavoured to rectify a wide-spread prejudice. That this 
ofFoit was not uncalled tor may be seen in the consciousness of Mr. 
Trollope that he was running a risk. Head this passage from the closing 
chapter ; — “ I may, perhaps, be thought to owe an apology to my readers 
in that I have asked their sympathy for a woman who had so sinned as 
to have placed her b^ond the general sympathy of the world at large. 
^If so, I tender my apolog}', and perhaps feel that I should confess a fiiult. 
But as I have told her story that sympathy has grown upon myself till 1 
have learned to forgive her, and to feel that 1 too could have regarded her 
as a friend.” Why did not that very fact of his own awakened sympathy 
enlighten him as to the sympathy he would awaken in others, and thus 
cause him to strike out such a misplaced apology — an apology which could 
only be addressed to the very class that would reject it? 

A striking illustration of the Literature of Types may be seen in LtB 
MisirahUa by Victor Hugo, of which a poor translation has just been 
published for the benefit of those who cannot read the original. It has a 
certain firework splendour, which produces in the reader a feverish excite- 
ment, followed by weariness and something like disgust ; but it should 
have been dedicated “ To the lovers of fine phrases ; ” among these it will 
have immense success, which miay compensate the indifference, or worse, 
of those readers who reflect. It is the work of a poet, and is every now 
and then irradiated with Bashes of genius. But it is also the work of a 
phiase-maker, who mistakes big words for great thoughts, antitheses and 
epigrams whioh startle and glitter, for pictures and descriptions. It its 
presentation of oharacters and incidents be considered with reference to 
life, they will appear silly, extravagant, and wholly wanting in veri- 
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Bimilitude ; if its preaobing be brought to the test of philosophy or 
common sense, it will appear either childish or preposterous. Such a 
convict as Yaljean, suoh a social evil ” as Fantine, such a poUaeman as 
Javert, are obviously Types created by the caprice of imagination, 'Utterly 
regardless of human nature. The incidenta have no air of probability. 
The style bos a perpetual strut and swagger. We cannot disensS littre the 
social doctrines propounded ; it will be enough to give tlie measure of the 
author’s capacity lor treating great and complex questions, if we exhibit 
his views on less ambitious subjects. As an advocate of Revolution and 
Progress, be may be supposed to have formed definite conceptions of these 
ideas. Here they ai-e : ** If you wish to understand what revolution is, 
call it progress ; and if you wisli to understand wliat progress is, call it 
to-morrow." And if you wish to understand what Victor Hugo's philo- 
sophy is, call it verbiage. Even verbiage is too mild a term, when we 
find swaggering blasphemy offered us, as in his explanation of Napoleon's 
fall, “// ffenati Dieu" (Mr. Wraxall translates it “ on account of God"). 
Here is a paragraph to which we beg attention ; it is the peroration to his 
account of Waterloo : — 

It was time for this vast man to fall ; his excesslvo weight in human destiny 
distuihcd the balance. T/its individual was of more account than the univeraal group; 
such plethoras of human vitality concentrated in a single head— the world mounting to 
one man’s brain — would bo mortal to civilization if they endured. The moment had 
arrived for the incorruptible supreme equitg to refieety and it is probable that the 
principles and elements on which the regular gravitations of the moral order ^ as of the 
material order, depend, complained. Streaming blood, over-crowded gi-avejards, mothers 
in tears, are formidable pleaders. When the earth is Buffering from an excessive bnrden 
there are mysterious groans from the shadow which the abyss hears. Napoleon had 
been denounced in infinitude, and hia fall was decided. Waterloo is not a battle, but 
[because the French lost it] a transformation of the universe. 

And yet, in spite of this transformation of the universe, Victor Hugo 
remarks, as if greatly surprised at the phenomenon, that the astonish- 
ment ” of Frenchmen was not felt in infinitude : — 

“ Such is Waterloo," he exclaims, " but what does the Infinite care ? All this 
tempest, all this cloud, this war and then this peace— all this shadow did not for a 
moment disturb the flash of that mighty eye before which a grub leaping from one 
blade of grass to another equals the eagle flying firom tower to tower at Notre Dame." 

The book is full of such bombast. We will, however, spare the render 
more than this one specimen, taken firom the ambitious tirade about the 
“ people" of Paris : — 

He is suited for every species of nonchalance, but when there is a glory as the result, 
he is admirable for every sort of fury. Give him a pike, and he will mdee Aagmt 10; 
give him a musket, and yon will have Austodits. He is the support of Napoleon tod 
the resource of Donton. If the conntxy is in danger, he en^ts t if liberty ia int* 
perilled, he tears up the pavement. Hie hair, fuU wrath, is epkal, his blame 
assumes the folds of a ohUmys. 

It is quite clear that in writing passages like thesfr— and the whole book 
is written in this magniloquent style— M. Hugo never troubled hi many 
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^tit ihe plain meaning of Wdrds. It iA eqtiAily 6leat that in hia pO)^- 
traynl of character and events h« never troubled himself about any resem- 
blance ifrith actual fact. He has allowed his imagination free play, and 
has combined the images of hUtnan life in a perfectly arbitrary manner, 
aomposivi^ them into a picture to suit hiS purposes. 

In speaking thus plainly and severely of a remarkable work by a 
remarkable author, \re must not forget that it h a remarkable work, and 
although One which leaves an unsatisiactory and even unpleasant impres- 
sion, yet it cannot be classed with the ordinary novels supplied by Mr. 
Mudie. There is something gigantic about it; gigantic eloquence and 
bombast, gigantic exaggerations on a vast canvas, gigantic scene-painting. 
The caiMB and elaboration of fevCry page, the epigrams, the antitheses, the 
images, and the declamations ftitigue the reader, but impress him With a 
sense of prodigal power. We must be understood as speaking of the 
original, for in the translation all the faults are intensified and tkm charm 
of diction disappears. Mr. Wraxall, in liis preface, naively informs us 
that his “ chief anxiety has been to keep himself out of sight ; ” he must 
be strangely fond of thrusting himself forward if he imagines that a trans- 
lation is a fitting arena for such an exhibition ; and he must have '^strange 
notions of translation if^ in attempting “ to give the precise meaning of 
every word as written by the author,” he thinks thia is effected by such 
phrases as “ Imaginations deified this thrown man ; ” or, “ the people, that 
food for powder, so amorous of gunner sought him;” or that a certain 
doctrine “is only fitted to produce thin people who think hollow," 
Indeed, the passages we have quoted above will suffice to warn every 
reader What is to be eicpectcd front this translation. We admit that the 
task was a difficult one; but we cannot think Mr. Wraxall was well 
advised in attempting a labour for which he was so manifestly unfit. A 
translator of Victor Hugo should be a master of style ; thO least to be 
required of him is a knowledge of the English grammar. 

We have another remark to make* unless the translator has had the 
ailthor’s permission to adapt this work to English tastes and prejudices, 
by the omission of superfluous or offensive passages, there is a breach of 
literikiy delicacy in the omissions he has madej and if such a permission 
has been given, there has been great indiscretion in not using it more 
t^nronghly. Mr. Wraxall i^rms that he has made but two omissions, and 
that “ with these two slight omissions, the Work is perfect ” (sic) ; whereas 
we can, from memory, name at least two other chapters which have been 
quietly suppressed, the one entitled L'onde et Vombre, and the other, 
ChriHui noi libBrmvit : a chapter of deolamatbn, and a chapter of socialist 
doettine^ We have not the oHginal at hand to see how many passages have 
be^n suppressed ; but the statement in the preface admits, we perceive, a 
laxity of interpretation ebrrespondingwith its laxity of Syntax. 

There are qualities in Footsteps Behind Him which force the reader to 
follow tha improbable and scattered scenes through which the writer 
wanders. The book has no terisimilitade of any kind, not* has it any 
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oHgitiaJity. But it ft oertoiii Irto iu It^ ftud ft diatiluetiieis of outliaft', 
hiofttly of cftticatuw, whiohj if the 'nrHtet happeuA to bo young, jytotoieo 
ftiture success. Whenn Be tries ftgaiu, BowOveif, Be wiM do welMther to 
select a subject \thich will give ibee plfty to hi# iftiflgiUfttiOii without the 
inconveniences of attending to reality ; or eke to be ft grtfti deftl more 
fttteurive to the actual facts of lifb aud chnracter. 

The fourth edition of Mr. Grove’s C&tTeiatioH bf th4 P^ieal JFBrecs 
contains a modest and very justifiable vindiofttion of bis claims as the 
author of the splendid generalisation of the mutual eonvertibiUty of 
forces. Because he has been scrupulous in naming the eflbrift of tMlier 
labourers in this field, he lias been regarded as the historian of the doc- 
trine, rather than as its originator. It is time that justloe should be done. 
Although in this, as in so many other eases, more thaU one indc^ndent 
inquirer seems to have arrived at aimilar conclusions very nearly at the 
same epoch, the unimpeachable evidence of dates deoides Mr. Grove’s 
priority, while there is little doubt that the systematic expression of the 
doctrine was first made generally known in his lectures. Whatever 
Mayer’s merits may be, the facts appear to be these : in January, 1842, 
Mr. Grove first promulgated his views 1 in May, 1842, Mayer first pub- 
lished his. In 1843, Mr. Joule not only advanced the dynamical doctrine 
of heat, but applied it to vital phenomena : an application since carried 
out by Dr. Carpenter in more detail; as indeed was inevitable ; for the 
most shperficial glance could hardly &il to see that vital phenomena were 
intimately connected with light, heat, electricity, and chemical afiSnity^ 
and the materiaUst school of physiologists had long maintained that tbft 
so-called vital forces ” were simply light, heat, electridty, and afiinity. 

The argument advanced by Mr. GroVe is, that the physical forces 
have a reciprocal dependence. No one can abstractedly be said to be the 
essential cause of the others; but any one may produce, or be con- 
vertible into, any of the others. Heat may produce electricity’, eith^ 
mediately or immediately ; electricity may produce heat, and so of the 
rest ; each merging itself, or disappearing on the emergence of the fome it 
produces. No force can originate otherwise than by devolfltieft from 
some pre-existing fisree. It has been proved experimentally that ft givmt 
amount of motion will be converted into its equivalent of heat, aUd ftibe 
vend. The chemical affinity of oxygen and hydrogm rushing togetbftb 
to form a gallon of waiter is, by Dr. Tyndall, estitoftted as equal to 
force of a ton falling from a height of 28,757 feet. The beftt requisite t6 
raise a pound of water one degree of Fahrenheit is, aooording to Mir. Joul^ 
precisely equivalent to the fores ^ a fall of 772 lbs* from ft bSight s| 
one foot. 

No force is lost; that which seems to be loM disa{^eftiS| le 
in other forms ; l^e arrested motion teiq^pears As Beat; the arrested bSifr 
reappears as electricity. Now that ^s dootrine Is salftbliihecl> it iSems 
as if it might long ago have been deductively infitVted. Kow thftt we ftift 
enlightened, we can see how it was involved ill tlie IdAft ftf the GonfterWlidft 
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of Force, or, to use a better phrase, the I&destrtustibility of Force, 'which 
again was involved in the Tndestructibility of Matter, and wonld have been 
clearly 'vfteen to be so, had not the metaphysical notion of Force as an 
entity different from and superadded to Matter obtained universal credit. 
The ancients had mastered the idea of the Indestructibility of Matter, 
nnd put forth the axiom, Nothing can come of nothing;*’ but they 
missed the idea of the Indestructibility of Force, which lay so near, 
because instead of regarding Force as the dynamical condition of Matter, 
they regarded it as an accompanying entity. Even when the idea of the 
Indestructibility of Motion was mastered (and it forms the basis of 
Dynamics), the idea was not generalized. Heat was still thought to be 
lost, instead of being transformed, and so of the other forces. 

This new edition of Mr. Grove’s Essay should be carefully studied by 
every one interested in the philosophy of science. It contains some 
questionable matter, which, however, we have no intention of questioning 
here, and requires very attentive study before its ideas can be thoroughly 
appropriated ; but it is one of the most important works out literature has 
produced for many years. 

-- Bellew's Political Mission to AfgUanistan.-^^h,^ thoughtful student of 
liistory often pauses to consider how events seemingly of a character most 
adverse to the welfare of a nation or a state, prove, in the sequel, to be 
most conducive to its real interests. Out of the nettle. Danger, the rose of 
Safety is plucked. We may not at first understand the real nature of 
these ** blessings in disguise,” and we may lament where we ought to 
rejoice. We see in part, and we prophesy in part, and we are commonly 
false prophets. But the day comes when we see it all clearly revealed 
by the light of time, and we ^ankfully acknowledge that we have been 
saved by our misfortunes. 

Thus when, six years ago, England found herself wiMi a Persian war 
and a Chinese war on her hands, it was only natural that she should 
bewail so imtoward a combination. But it will not be one of the least 
interesting tasks to which the future historian of the Great Indian Mutiny 
of 1857-58 will address himself, to inquire how far these apparently 
unfortunate events contributed to the salvation of our Eastern Empire. 
We have to ^ak in this place only of the Persian war. Most newspaper 
readers know that just at the right time Outram and Havelock were 
released from their duties on the Persian coast, and enabled to march their 
victorious European regiments to the seat of danger in Bengal. But 
it is not to this that we now refer. It is less known that we owe it, 
under Providence, mainly to the Persian war that the North-western 
frontsor of India was preserved firom the^hostile inroads of the A%hans, 
which would have complicated our troubles to such an extent that it is 
hardly too much to say that it is at least doubtful whether in such a case 
we should ever have surmounted them. Persia, it is true, did her best to 
incite and to foment the hostility of the Mahomedan princes and people 
of India; but our rupture with the Court of Teheran suggested the expe- 
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dienoy of a friendly allianoe with Afghanistan; and at the beginning of 
1857 a treaty was n^otiated with our old enemy, Dost Mahomed, by 
which we bound ourselves, os the price of his friendly assistance, to 
supply him with money and arms. The Ameer, who at that time was 
disturbed by the thought of Persian aggressions in Afghanistan, was us 
glad of our support as of our money, and he entered heartily iilo the 
compact. It was then arranged that a British Mission should visit Dost 
Mahomed's country. But the chiefs and people generally not being so 
favourably disposed towards the British as the old Ameer himself, it was 
settled that our officers should not visit the capital, but should proceed 
to the court of the heir-apparont at Condahar. The conduct of the 
Mission was intrusted to Major H. B. Lumsden, the distinguished com- 
mandant of the famous Punjaubec Guide Corps. His brother, Lieutenant 
P. S. Lumsden, and Dr. 11. W. Bellew, accompanied him* They started 
in March, 1857, and two months afterwards all Upper India was in a 
blaze. The Bengal Army had revolted, and the King of Dellii had been 
proclaimed Emperor of Hindoostan. 

The situation of the Mission then became one of imminent peril. 
But Lumsden was not a man to be daunted ; and we have a profound 
conviction that to tho firmness displayed by him and his associates in 
that difficult conjuncture, we mainly owe the quiescence of the Afghans 
under the great temptations which must then have beset them to take 
advantage of the grievous straits to which their old Feringhee enemy had 
been reduced. Amidst the terrible excitement of the Indian mutiny little 
was thought about Lumsden and his Mission. It was, so to speak, a 
dropped chapter in the history of the times. But it has, happily, now 
been supplied. Dr. Bellow has become the historian of the Mission, and 
in a volume full of interest has clearly demonstrated how much the 
country owes to Lumsden and his associates. Under any circumstances, 
an account of the first visit since the war in Afghanistan, paid by a party 
of our countrymen to those regions, would have been interesting and 
suggestive. Time and circumstance have rendered it doubly so. Major 
Lumsden and his comrades found the Afghans unchanged ; still the same 
restless, turbulent, vindictive people, only with a fiercer hatred of tlie 
English, and a more jealous exclusiveness than of old. But it is not only 
as a chapter of political history that this volume recommends itself to 
public attention. It is replete with valuable and, in some respects, 
novel information relating to the natural resources of the country and the 
manners and customs of the people. It was said of the Missions to Persia 
and Afghanistan, under Malcolm and Elphinstone, in the early part of the 
present century, that if they had no other results, their literary fruits 
alone were worth the money exp^ded upon them. The same may be 
said of the Condidiar Mission of 1857 ; for we have had an excelleisit 
official report by Major Lumsden, which has been printed for general 
information, and we have now the exhaustive history, which is the occa- 
sion of these remarks. The Indian services which have contributed so 
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many eminent names to the great tnutteivToll of English authori how add 
to the liet, in that of Dr. Bellew, one which U entitled to n high place 
among them. 


SCIENCE. 

Organid Substances famed jfratn the Inorganic , — It is inevitable that 
the rapid progress of discovery should be incessantly upsetting our con- 
victions, and disclosing the precipitation with which our limitary boun- 
daries have been erected. Until quite recently there was no pobition which 
seemed more firmly established than that which declared the boundary 
between the inorganic and organic to be absolutely impassable. Although 
it was known that organic substances were composed of precisely the same 
elements as those abundantly found in inorganic substadces, itwasttffirix]^ 
that a radical distinction existed, and defied the ingdhiity of man to 
obliterate it. We could analyze any organic substOUce ihto its elements ; 
bW^having taken it to pieces, we could not put these elements together 
again, so as to re-iorm an organic substance! The utmost we were able 
to achieve was to re>^farm organic substohces by means of compounds, 
which wolf* cither thezhalilver organic, %ere derived from the degrada- 
tion of some Qlganio matter {"and tho problem was — Ilow to form an 
otiganic compound diraetiy Awm Inorganic elements 7 

In point of attempt to^ re-form organic substance from the 

inorgantO elsmenta into which h had been analyzed, was as idle ns it 
would be to tfitompi a recondtruotion of a printed sentence by throwing 
together isltoto eomptlllhg that sentence, after the type had been 
Thb Utodysis is elementary; the synthesis was not 
«lepientary. Y<.ia<»may make an elementary analysis of saltpetre — 
resolving this compound into oxygen, nitrogen, and potassium; but with 
those elements you cannot directly form saltpetre; you nuiSt unite the 
oxygen with the nitrogen to form nitric acid, and then unite this nitric 
acid with potass, to form saltpetre. Precisely as you must unite the letters 
into significant words, and then unite these Words into a sentence. 

A brilliant French chemist, M. Berthelot, succeeded a few years since 
in forming several organio compounds, by means of hydrocarbons ; but as 
these hydrocarbons had themselves been obtained by the degradation of 
organic substances, the old problem remained unsolved ; he had formed 
his sentence out of words, but he had not formed his words out of isolated 
letters. And now at last he has achieved this. It is but a modest 
beginning, but at any rate it proves the possibility of a ditoct synthesis of 
the inorganic into the organid; he has produced hydrocarbons by the 
direct union of pure hydrogen and pure carbon. The excessive difficulty 
of obtaining pure carbon is well known to chemists; but this is not the 
place for explaining the ptocess adopted by M. Berthelot. We have only 
to notice the fact that he has, to the entire satisfiiction of chemists, sue* 
ceeded in producing the hydrocarbon named aoetyline (the least rich in 
hydrogen of all the earborets) by direct ^nthesis of its elementa. Further, 
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by th6 addition of two equivalents of hydit^n be forma olefiant gas. (The 
formula of acctyline is C* H*; that of olefiant gas C* H*.) With olefiant 
gas he forms alcohol^ and thus enters upon the doiUain of^^Mtganit 
chemistry. 

The Electric Ch'gan in Fis/ies.— The hypothesis propounded by Sir 
John Herschel, and eagerly adopted by many physiologists, that the brain 
is a Voltaic battery of which the nerves are the conductors, was retained 
as a convenient siniile, after the identity of nei-ve-forOO and electricity 
had been generally discredited; and the nerves were then spohen of os 
conductor^ of the force generated in the nerve-centres. Even as a simile, 
however, this became inadmissible When it was proved ♦ that the nerVes 
were in no sense conductors^ but possessed their own special force — 
Ncurility, — which could operate in coata^te independence of any centre, 
and which was to the nerves what flilliltUity was to the muscles, 
and Sensibility to nerve-centres. The bypotheStbOf the battery, and the 
hypothesis of nerve-force being electricity, 6eemed>onfirmed by the elec- 
trical phenomena exhibited in certain fishes, which have justly excited 
considerable attention from men of science. The fact that the electric 
organ is connected with the brain by an enormous mass of nerves, and 
the fact that the discharge is under the control of the animal’s will, to- 
gether with the fact that destruction of the brain on one side destroyed the 
electrics! power on that side — an effect also produced by merely dividing 
the nerves, so as to cut off the communication with the brain — seemed to 
establish the hypothesis of the brain being the central battery. 

This has now been thoroughly disproved. M. Charles Kobiu long 
ago suggested that the electric organ, and not the brain, was the source 
of the electricity discharged. Ho declared that the tissue of this organ 
has the special property of producing electricity, just as the muscular 
tissue has the special property of contractility ; and the infiuence of the 
nerve force is similar in both cases — exciting the activity of the electric 
tissue, as it excites the activity of the muscular tissue. Against this it 
was maintained that the brain generated the electricity, which passed 
along the nerves to the electric organ, and was there condensed, and 
held in reserve. In a m^moire recently presented to the Aoadomie des 
Sciences, M. Moreau brings forward facts which conclusively settle (hia 
point. Having divided all the nerved which supplied the electric organ 
on One side of the fish, thus entirely removing all communication between 
the brain and the organ, he excited the cut ends of these nerves, and 
produced electric discharges. This is precisely analogous to the eaq)eri- 
meat of producang contractiou in a musole removed from all connection 
with the brain (or indeed in an amputated limb), by exciting its nenreu 
If the experiment stopped there it would prove nothing* We might say, 
that the eleottio Organ had a certain amount of eleotticity condensed in it, 
and this was discharged when the nerves were irritated ; sueh has been 

* laswest the Brintk Asmiktfd, ^ CcjumH 

Li/tf ii. 14 sq. 
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the objection raised in the case of the stimulated muscle. But in neither 
case does the experiment stop there. Electric fishes, it is notorious, 
exhaust their electric power after a few shocks, and some repose is nccra- 
sary befoio their organ recovers its power. When, therefore, the dis- 
charges had ceased, M. Moreau returned his mutilated fish to the water ; 
allowed it a certain time for repose ; removed it from the water, and on 
again irritating the cut ends of the nerves, again produced powei-ful and 
reiterated discharges; and these discharges were not appreciably less 
intense than those produced from the uninjured side I “ These experi- 
ments,” says the lleport of the Commission, “ conduct to the rigorous 
conclubion that the bram is only an excitor, a point where the nerves 
receive a stimulus. The electric Organ is related to the brain as the 
muscles arc related to the brain.’** Precisely analogous is the case 
with the muscle when separat<(4i^’oiu its nerve-centre; repeated irritations 
of the nerve exhaust its Neurility so that it will no longer cause the 
muscle to contract ; but after a period of repose, under proper conditions, 
the nerve will again, on being stimulated, cause the muscle to contract. 
And that this is owing to the nerve having recovered its Neurility, may 
be proved by this : at a tiine when a stimulus applied to the nerve causes 
no contraction in the muscle, ccitain stimuli applied directly to the muscle 
cause it to contract. Nay, more, at a time when a stimulus applied to a 
point of the nerve at the distance of one inch from the muscle produces 
no contraction, this stimulus applied to a point at only half an inch is 
followed by contraction. 

M. Moreau’s observations are thus not only valuable as regards the 
source of the electricity in fishes and the pai t played by the brain in the 
electrical phenomena, but also as confirming the existence of a special 
force (Neurility), in the nerves themselves, a force developed out of the 
molecular changes of the nerve tissue, and not derived from the brain. 
The nerves are agents, not passive conductors. That nerves are not 
simply conductors, but are endowed with a special force of their own, is 
strikingly seen in Pfluger’s empirical law, which is thus stated : “ One and 
the same irritant which is applied successively to two difierent points of 
a nerve, does not irritate the musble ia the same degree, but the irritation 
which is applied at the greater distance from the muscle acts the more 
powerfully." Pfliiger thinks that the excitation increases in an avalanche- 
like manner, and this is the more considerable the greater the portion of 
nerve over which it travels.” f 

Velocity of Light — ^M. Leon Foucault, to whom we owe the physical 
demonstration of the earth’s movement, has just announced a dlscoveiy 
respecting the velocity of light and the sun’s parallax, which promises 
important consequences. By means of a newly-invented instrument of 
wonderful delicacy, he has ascertained that the velocity of light is notably 

* Omptea iZeadw, 1662, vol. liv. p. 965. 

t See Britiah and Foreign Medical BevietOf July, 1862, for an account of Ffluger’s 
discoveries. 
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leas than has been supposed. Instead of a velocity of 308,000,000 of 
metres in a second, he estimates it as 298,000,000. If this be correct, the 
sun's parallax is 8*86^', instead of 8*57". Thvi tht mean distance of the 
sun from our earth is diminished by about 

Shooting Stars. — Much attention has of late been drawn to thf sub- 
ject of shooting stars ; and a committee of the British Association, with 
Mr. Glaisher for its chairman, is engaged in their investigation. It will, 
therefore, be pleasing to such of our readers as take an interest in this sub- 
ject to learn that the return of the great periodic but intermittent meteor- 
shower of the 13th of November is predicted by Mr. Herrick, of Newharen, 
Connecticut, U.S., one of the most indefatigable observers of meteors, for 
the year or years 18CC-67, and that already signs of its approach have 
been given by a very marked abundance of them, as observed by himself on 
the 1 3th of November last ; and it deserves to be remarked, in corrobo- 
ration of Mr. Heriick’s suggestion, which seems, as such^ to have escaped 
his notice, that of 134 meteors seen by him and his coadjutors in tuo 
hours on that night, about two-thirds emanated os from a point in the 
constellation Leo, which, so far, agrees with the recorded character of that 
most wonderful display. This will, of course, engage the attention of 
meteorologists omthe corresponding date now approaching, 

A New Stimulant. — Those who have read Mr, Johnston’s interesting 
work, The Chemistry of Common Lije^ will, no doubt, remember the pecu- 
liar power there said to be possessed by the leaves of the Erythroxylon 
Coca^ either when chewed, like tobacco, or infused, like tea, in sustaining 
the bodily powers under prolonged fatigue and privation of food and 
sleep, and that without producing, if used in moderation, and avoiding the 
intoxication which an over-dose is apt to occasion, any subsequent reaction, 
or in any way having this, its purely beneficial influence, weakened by 
frequent repetition. It is somewhat surprising that this extraordinary and 
most valuable property should have excited so little attention among our 
medical men, and that, for instance, a committee of the British Association 
should not have been named to procure authentic specimens of the leaves, 
and report upon their effects. Such has not been the case abroad, how- 
ever. The recently published volume of the Memoires Couronn^es et autres 
M^oires of the Royal Belgian Academy (Bruxelles, 1862) contains an 
elaborate memoir by Dr. Gosse, of Geneva, in the nature of a mono- 
graphy of this interesting plant ; in which so for as testimony collected 
from a great variety of quarters, and very scrupulously weighed, can be 
trusted, the effects in question may be considered as fully established, if 
not to the almost miraculous extent which some of the accoi^ts describe, 
at least quite sufficiently to prove it a most valuable auxiliary under very 
extreme circumstances of hard labour and privation of nutriment. 

The Erythroxylon Coca, Tpadu, or Hayo, is a shrub of from two to eigh^ 
feet in height, very abundant in branches and leaven, which is cultivated 
extensively in many parts of Peru, in the province of Antis east of Cuzco, 
in that of Hoanuco, and in the Yungas of Bolivia, chiefly on the inferior 
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heights of the Andes, where the mean temperature is about 15^ ^eUtig. 
(69® F.) ; where the mean temperature exceeds 20® C. (68° F.), though it 
grows luxuriantly, the quality is inferior. It is unable to support any 
degree of frost. It requires 4 moist but well-drained soil, and therefore 
succeeds best on the slopes of mountains, if not tbo abrupt. There can 
be little doubt that its cultivation would succeed in many parts of India — 
on the Neilgherry hills, for instance, or in Assam — perhaps, too, in the 
upland region of Jamaica. 

Professor Mantegazza, who was in the habit of using it daily for two 
years, describes its effects, when taken after a meal (the dose, from twenty 
to thirty grains of the leaves, infused in a cup of boiling water, or chewed), 
as producing in a very short time that state of ease and comfort which 
accompanies a perfect digestion, so marked that it is impossible for one 
ever so habitually inattentive to his own sensations, not to be struck with 
its advantageous effect in accelerating and facilitating this important func- 
tion. Taken fasting, it scorns to destroy the desit* of food, not, however, 
by creating any degree of nausea or depression, but^ on the contraiy, 
exciting and sustaining tlic bodily power so as to render food unnecessary. 
Instances of its agency iu this direction oti the Indian labourers, porteis, 
couriers in the Andes, &c. are given in the memoir of Dr. Gosse in great 
numbers. Thus, to give a single instance, on the authority of Mr. Steven- 
son, who resided twenty years in South America, where he had abundant 
occasion to witness its effects, he relates that ‘‘the natives of many parts 
of Peru, especially in the mining districts, chew this leaf while working 
or on joutneys, and such is the nutrition they derive l^om it, that they 
often pass four or five days without taking any other nourishment, even 
while working without iuterruption. They have often assured me,’* says 
Mr. Stevenson, “ that, ptovided with a good supply of ("oca, they cxixi- 
rience neither hunget, nor thirst, nor fatigue, and that w ithout injury to 
their health they can remain eight or ten days, and as many nights, without 
sleep." 

Used in moderation, as before observed, for however long a period, it 
does not appear to exercise any deleterious influence on health. Taken as 
a stimulant, however, and in over-doses, its use is, no doubt, to be deprc> 
Gated, as leading to consequences as serious and deplorable as the habi-^ 
tual use of opium, or any other stimulant or narcotic. 

The coca leaf has been subjected to chemical analysis by M, Niemann, 
a pupil of Professor Wbhler, of Gottingen, who succeeded in insulating 
from it a peculiar alkaloid, to which he has given the name of “ cocaine,” 
crystallizable, colourless, and inodorous, little soluble in water, more 
easily in alcohol, and readily in ether. Its solution is alkaline and bitter. 
Placed on the tongue, the part to which it is applied loses its sensibility 
for several minutea It neutralizes acids, but its salts, with exeepticn of 
the hydrocblorate, are little susdeptibie of crystallization. 
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ON A PBAB-TREB. 

GRACIOUS teader no doubt 
lius reinatked that these 
humble Bernions have for 
subjects some little event 
which happens at the 
pieacher’s own gate, or 
which falls undci his pe- 
culiar cognizance. Once, 
you may remember, we 
di scorn Bed about a chalk- 
maik on the door. This 
morning Betsy, the house- 
maid, comes with a fiight- 
ened look, and says, “Law, 
mum I there’s three bricks 
taken out of the garden- 
wall, and the branches 
bioke, and all the pears 
taken off the pear-tree!” 
Boor peaceful suburban 
pear-tree I Gaol-birds hare hopped about thy branches, and robbed 
them of their smoky fi uit. But those bricks removed ; that ladder 
evidently piepared, by which unknown marauders may enter and depart 
from my little Englishman’s castle; is not this a subject of thrilling 
interest, and may it not be continued in a future number ? — that is the 
terrible question. Suppose, having cScaladed the outer wall, the miscreants 
take a fancy to storm the casUe ? Well — well ! we are armed ; we are 
numerous; we are men of tremendous courage, who will defbhd our 
spoons with our lives; and there arc barracks close by goodness 1) 

whence, at the noise of our shouts and firing, at least a thousand bs^yonets 
will biistle to our rescue. 

What sound is yonder 7 A church bell. I might go myself, but hotr 
listen to the sermon ? 1 am thinking oi those thieves who have m&de t 
ladder of my wall, and a prey of my peaT-ttee. They may be Walking to 
church at this moment, neatly shaVed, in Clean linen, with every oUtWa^ 
appearance of virtue. If 1 went, 1 know 1 should be watching the C0ng!te« 
gation, and thinking, “ Is that one of the ihllows who came oVer ray wall ? 
If, ailer the reading of the eighth Commamltaieiiti a man sang out with pdr**^ 
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tioular energy, “Incline our hearts to keep this Jaw,” I should think, 
“ Aha, Master Basso, did you have pears for breakfast this morning 7 ” 
Crime is walking round me, that is clear. Who is the perpetrator ? • * 

What a changed aspect the world has, since these last few lines were 
written I I have been walking round about my premises, and in consulta- 
tion with a gentleman in a single-breasted blue coat, with pewter buttons, 
and a tape ornament on the collar. He has looked at the holes in the 
wall, and the amputated tree. We have formed our plan of defence — 
perhaps of attach. Pei haps some day you may read in the papers, 
“Daring Attempt at Burglaky — Heroic Victory over the Villains,” 
&c. &c. Ibiscals as yet unknown ! perhaps you, too, may read these 
words, and may be induced to pause in your fatal intention. Take the 
advice of a sincere friend, and keep off. To find a man writhing in my 
man-trap, another mayhap impaled in my ditch, to pick off another 
from my tree (scoundrel 1 as though ho were a pear) will give me no 
pleasure ; but such things may happen. Be warned in time, villains ! 
Or, if you must pursue your calling as cracksmen, have the goodness to 
try Mmc other shutters. Kiiough 1 subside into your darkness, children 
of night I Thieves I we seek not to have pou hanged — ^you arc but as 
pegs whereon to hang otliers. 

I may have said* before, that if I were going to be hanged myself, I 
think I should take 'an accurate note of my sensations, request to stop at 
some public-house on the road to Tyburn, and be provided with a private 
room and writing materials, and give an account of my state of mind. 
Then, gee up, carter ! I beg your reverence to continue your apposite, 
though not novel, remarks on my situation ; — and so we drive up to 
Tyburn turnpike, where an expectant cro^d, the obliging sheriffs, and the 
dexterous" and rapid Mr. Ketch are already in waiting. 

A’ number of labouring people are sauntering about our streets and 
taking their rest on this liolyday — fellows who have no more stolen my 
pears than they have robbed the crown jewels out of the Tower — and I 
say I cannot help thinking in my own mind, “Are you the rascal who got 
over my wall last night ? ” Is the suspicion haunting my mind written 
on my countenance ? I trust not. What if one man after another wero 
to come up to me and say, “ How dare you, sir, suspect me in your mind 
of stealing your fruit? Go be hanged, you and your jargoncls 1” You 
rascal thief ! it is not merely three halfp’orth of sooty fruit you rob me of, 
it is my peace of mind — my artless innocence and trust in my fellow- 
creatures, my child like belief tliat everything they say is true. How 
can I hold out tho hand of friendship in this condition, when my first 
impre.^sion is, “My good sir, I strongly suspect that you were up my 
pear-tree last night?” It is a dreadful state of mind. The core is black; 
the death-stricken fruit drops on the bough, and a great worm is within 
— fattening, and feasting, and wriggling ! Who stole the pears ? I say. 
Is it you, brother ? Is it you, madam ? Come I are you ready to 
answer — respondere parati et cantare pares f (0 shame ! shame !) 
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Will tbe villains ever be discovered and punished who stole niy fruit? 
Some unluclcy rascals who rob orchards are caught up the tree at once* 
Some rob through lifh with impunity. If I, for my part^ were to try and 
get up the smallest tree, on the darkest night, in the most remote orchard^ 
I wager any mont'y I sliould be found out— bo caught by the in a 
man-trap, or have Towler fastening on me. I always am found out; 
have been ; shall be. It’s my luck. Other men will carry off bushels of 
fruit, and get away \in(lctectcd, unsuspected ; whereas 1 know woe and 
punishment would fall upon me were I to lay my hand on the smallest 
pippin. So be it. A man who has this precious self-knowledge will 
surely keep his hands from picking and stealing, and his feet upon the 
paths of virtue. 

1 will assume, my benevolent friend and present reader, that you 
yourself aro virtuous, not from a fear of punishment, but from a sheer love 
of good : but as you and 1 wolk through life, consider what hundreds of 
thousands of rascals we must have mot, who have not been found out at all. 
In higli places and low, in Clubs and on ’Change, at church or the balls and 
routs of the nobility and gentry, how dreadful it is for benevolent beings 
]xke you and me to have to think these undiscovered though not unsuspected 
scoundrels arc swarming 1 What is the difference between you and a galloy- 
slave ? Is yonder poor wretch at the hulks not a man and a brother too t 
Have you ever forged, my dear sir ? Have you ever cheated your neigh- 
bour? Have you ever ridden to Hounslow Heath and robbed the mail? 
Have you ever entered a first-class railway carriage, wliere an old gentle- 
man sate alone in a sweet sleep, daintily murdered him, taken his pocket- 
book, and got out at the next station ? You know that this circumstance 
occurred in France a few mpnths since. If we have travelled in France 
this autumn we may have met the ingenious gentleman who perpetrated 
this daring and successful We may ha .-e found him a well-informed 
and agreeable man. I have been acquainted with two or three gentlemen 
who have been discovered after — ^after the performance of illegal actions. 
What ? That agreeable rattling fellow we met was the celebrated Mr. John 
Sheppard ? Was that aimuble quiet gentleman in spectacles the well- 
known Mr. Fauntleroy ? In Ilazlitt’s admirable paper, “ Going to a 
Fight,” he describes a dashing sporting fellow who was in the coacli, and 
who was no less a man than the eminent destroyer of Mr. William Weare. 
Don’t tell me that you would not like to have met (out of business) Captain 
Sheppard, the Reverend Doctor Dodd, or others rendered famous by thoir 
actions and misfortunes, by their lives and their deaths. They are the sub- 
jects of ballads, the heroes of romance. A friend of mine had the house in 
May Fair, out of which poor Doctor Dodd was taken handcuffed. There wa$ 
the paved hall over which he stepped. That little room at ^he side was, 
no doubt, the study w’here he composed his elegant sermons. ' Two years 
since I had the good fortjine to partake of some admirable dinners in 
Tyburnia — magnificent dinners indeed ; but rendered doubly interesting 
from the fact that the house was that occupied by the late Mr. Sudleir. 
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One x)ight the late Mr. Sa^leir took in that dining-roon), and, to the 
surprise of his butler, went out, haying put into his pocket bis own 
creain-jug. The next morning, you know, he was found dead on llamp- 
stead Heatli, with the cream-jug lying by hini} into which he had poured 
the poison by which he died. The idea of the ghost of the late gentleman 
flitting about the I'oom gave a strange interest to the banquet. Can you 
fancy him taking bis tea alone in the dining-room? He empties that 
cream -jug and puts it in his pocket; and then he opens yonder door, 
through which he is never to pass again. Now he crosses the hall : and 
hark 1 the hall-door shuts upon him, and his steps die away. They arc 
gone into the night. They traverse the sleeping city. They lead him 
into the fields, where the grey morning is beginning to glimmer- He 
pours something from a bottle into a little silver jug. It touches his lips, 
the lying lips. Do they quiver a prayer ere that awful draught is 
swallowed ? When the sun rises they are dumb. 

I neither knew this unhappy man, nor his countryman — Laertes let 
us call him — who is at present in exile, having been compelled to fly from 
remorseless creditors. Laertes fled to America, where he earned his bread 
by his pen. I own to having a kindly feeling towards this scapegrace, 
because, though an exile, he did not abuse the country whence he fled. I 
have heaid that he went away taking no spoil with him, penniless almost; 
and on his voyage ho made acquaintance with a certain Jew; and when 
he fell sick, at New York, this Jew befiiended him, and goj-^e him help and 
money out of bis own store, which was but small. Now, after they had 
been awhilo in the strange city, it happened that the poor Jew spent all 
his little money, and he too fell ill, and was in great penury. And now 
it was Laertes who befriended that Ebrew Jew. He fee’d doctors; he 
fed and tended the sick and liungry. Go to, Laertes ! I know thee not. 
It may be thou art justly exul patriae. But the Jew ehafl intercede for 
thee, thou not, le^ us trust, hopeless Christian sinner. 

Another exile to the same shore I knew : who did not? Julius Cajsar 
hardly owed more money tlian Cucedicus : and, gracious powers 1 Cuce- 
dicus, how did you manage to spend and owe so much ? ' All day he was 
at work for his clients ; at night he was occupied in the Public Council. 
He neither had wife nor children. The rewards which he received from 
Ins orations were enough to maintain twenty rhetoricians. Night after 
night 1 have seen him eating his frugal meal, consisting but of a fish, a 
small portion of mutton, and a small measure of Iborian or Trinacrian 
wine, largely diluted with the sparkling waters of Rhenish Gaul. And 
this was all he had ; and this man earned and paid away talents^upon 
talents ; and fled, owing who knows how many more I Does a man earn 
fift<?en thousand pounds a year, toiling by day, talking by night, having 
horribly unrest in his bed, ghastly terrors at .waking, seeing an .oflScer 
lurking at every corner, a sword of justice for ever hanging over his head 
^and have for liis sole diversion a newspaper, a lonely mutton-chop, 
and a little sherry and seltzer-water ? In the German stories we read how 
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men sell themselves to— n ceftain Pa^sonng^ tluit Peri6tta|jj> treats 
them. He gives them wealth ; yes, but the gold pieces tum into worth- 
less leaves. He sets, them before splendid banquets; yes» but what an 
awful grin that black footman has “who lifts up the dish-coTf r ; and don’t 
yon smell a peculiar sulphurous odour in the dish ? Faugh ! tak&st a^way ; 
1 can’t cat. He promises them splendours and triumphs. The oonquen'or’s 
car rolls glittering through the city, the multitudes shout and huzzah* 
Drive on, coachn«an. Yes, but who is lhapt hanging on behind the oar- 
ri.ige ? Is this the reward of eloquence, talent#, industry ? ts this the 
end of a life’s labour? Don’t you remember how, when the dragon was 
infesting the nt'ighbourhood of Babylon, the citizens used to walk dismally 
out of evenings, and look at the vallics round about strewed with the 
bones of the victims whom the monster had devoured? O ini>atiate 
brute, and most disgusting, brazen, and scaly reptile I Let us be thank- 
ful, children, that it has not gobbled us up too. Quick. Let us turn 
away, and pray that we may be kept out of the^rcach of his horrible maw, 
jaw, claw 1 

When, I first came up to London, as innocent as Monsieur Gil Bias, I 
ii'so fell in. with some pretty acquaintances, found my way into several 
( averna, and delivered my purse to more than one gallant gentleman of 
iho road. One 1 remember especially — one who never eased me perso- 
nally of a single maravedi— one than whom I never met a bandit more 
gallant, courteous, and amiable. Bob me ? Kolando feasted me ; treated 
mo to his dinner and his wine ; kept a generous table for his friends, and 
bhnow was most liberal to many of them. How well 1 remember one of 
his speculations ! It was a great plan lor smuggling tobacco. Revenue 
officers woie to be bought off; silent ships were to ply on the Thames; 
ciuining depots were to be established, and hundreds of thousands of 
jiniinds to be made by the coup. How his eyas kindled as he propounded 
the scheme to me 1 How easy and certain it seemed I It might have 
‘'Ufcccdcd: I can’t say: but the bold and merry, the hearty and kindly 
Jh)lando came to grief — a little matter of imitated signatures occasioned a 
Bank persecution of Rolando the Brave, He walked about armed, and 
vowed he would never be taken alive : but taken he was ; tried, con- 
demned, sentenced to perpetual banisliment; and I heard that for some 
tinie he was universally popular in the colony which had the honour to 
postcess him. What a song he could sing! ’Twas wfficn the cup was 
spaikling before us, and heaven gave a portion of its blue, boys, blue, that 
1 remember the song of Roland at the Old Piazza Coffee-house. And now 
where is the Old Piazza Colfbe-liouse ? Where is Thebes? where is 
Troy? where is the Colossus of Rhodes? Ah, Rolando, Rolando! thou 
wort a gallant captain, a cheery, a handsome, a merry. At me thou 
never presented&t pistol. 1 hou badest the bumper of Burgundy fill, fill 
for me, giving those who preferred it champagne. Cesium non animum^ 
dc. Do you think he has reformed now that he has crossed the sea, and 
cliangcd the air ? I have my own opinion. Howbeit, Rolando, thou wert 
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a mtjlf It'mdly and lio 9 pitable bandit. And 1 love not to think of thee 
at thy shin. 

i)lo you know how all these memories of unfortunate men have come 
upon me 7 When they came to frighten me this morning by speaking of 
my robbed peafs, my perforated garden wall, I was reading an article in 
the Saturday Review about Rupilius. 1 have sate near that young man at 
a public dinner, and beheld him in a gilded uniform. But yesterday he 
lived iu splendour, had long hadr, a flowing beard, a jewel at his neck, 
and a smart surtout. So attdred, be stood but yesterday in court ; and 
to-day he sits over a bowl of prison cocoa, with a shaved head, and in a 
felon’s jerkin. 

That beard and head shaved, that gaudy deputy-lieutenant’s coat 
exchanged for felon uniforhi, and your daily bottle of champagne for prison 
cocoa, my poor Itupilius, what a comfort it must be to have the business 
brought to an end I Champagne was the honourable gentleman’s drink in 
the House of Commons dkiing-room, as I am informed. What uncom- 
monly dry champagne that must haVe been 1 When we saw him out- 
wardly happy, how miserable he must have been 1 when we thought him 
prosperous, how dismally poor ! When the great Mr. Harker, at the public 
dinners, called out — “ Gentlemen, charge your glasses, and please silence 
for the honourable Member for Lambeth 1 ” how that honourable Member 
must have wrkhed inwardly 1 One day, when there was a talk of a gen- 
tleman’s honour being questioned, Rupilius said, “ If any man doubted 
Aline, I would knock him down.” But that speech was in the way of 
business. The Spartan boy, who stole the fox, smiled while the beast w:w 
gnawing him under his cloak: I promise you Rupilius had some shaip 
&ng8 gnashing under his. We have sate at the same feast, I say: 
have paid '•our contribution to the same charity. Ah ! when I ask this 
day for my daily bread, I pray not to be led into terjptation, and to be 
delivered from evil. 
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CHAP iER XXVII. 

Tiil Young War. 

IITL'C Tito WiTs hiistcning acioss 
the budge with the new-bought ar- 
luoui luidtr his mantle, Eoniola was 
p icmg up and down the old Jibiary, 
tbiuhing of him .ind longing foi his 
ictuin. 

It was but a few fail faces that had 
not looked forth from windows that 
d ly to see the ciitiance of the Ficnch 
lung ar J Ins nobles One ol the few 
wasKomola’s. She had been piescnt 
at no f( stivities biiiec her father liad 
died — died quite suddenly in his 
chair, thicc months btfoit. 

“Is not Tito coming to wntc*^” 
lie had said, when the bell had long 
ago sounded the usual hour in the 
evening. He liad not asked befoic, 
from dread of a ncgitive ; but 
Romola had seen by his listening 
a id lesthss movements that nothing else was m Ins mind. 

“ No, father, he had to go to a supper at the caidiiul’s : you knov/ 
lie wanted so much by e\cry one/* she answeied, in a tone of gentle 
excuse. 

“Ah I then perhaps he will bring some positive woid about tho 
libuiry ; the cardinal promised last week,’' said Bardo, appaiently pacified 
by this hope. 
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lie was silent a little while ; then, suddenly flushing, he said, — 

“ I must go on without him, Romola. Get the pen. He has brought 
me no new text to comment on; but I must say what I want to say 
about the New Platonists. I shall die and nothing will have been done. 
IMake haste, my Romola." 

“ I am ready, father,” she said, the next minute, holding the pen in 
her hand. 

But there was silence. Romola took no note of this for a little while, 
accustomed to pauses in dictation ; and when at last she looked round 
inquiringly, there was no change of attitude. 

“ I am quite ready, father 1 " 

Still Bardo was silent, and his silcnco was never again broken. 

Romola looked back on that hour with some indignation against 
herself, because even with the first outburst of her sorrow there had 
mingled the irrepressible thought, “ Perhaps my life with Tito will be 
more perfect now." 

Por the dream of a triple life with an undivided sum of happiness 
had not been quite fulfilled. The rainbow-tinted shower of sweets, to 
have been perfectly typical, should have had some invisible seeds of 
bitterne.ss mingled wdtli them ; the crowned Ariadne, under the snowing 
roses, had felt more and more the presence of unexpected thorns. It 
Avas not Tito’s fault, Romola had continually assured herself. Tie Avas 
still all gentleness to her, and to her father also. But it was in the 
nature of things — she saAV it clearly now — it was in the nature of things 
that no one but herself could go on month after month, and year after 
year, fulfilling patiently all her father’s monotonous exacting clcmaiids. 
Even she, whose sympathy with her father had made all the passion 
and religion of her young years, had not always l)een patient, had been 
inwardly very rebellious. It Avas true that before thc’'' marriage, and 
even for some time after, Tito had seemed more unwearying than her- 
self ; but then, of course, the effort had the ease of novelty. We assume 
a load with confident readiness, and up to a curtain point the groAving 
irksomeness of pressure is tolerable; but at last the desire for relief 
can no longer be resisted. Romola said to herself that she had been 
very foolish and ignorant in her girlish time : she Avas wiser now, and 
would make no unfair demands on the man to whom she had given 
her best woman’s love and worship. The breath of sadness that still 
cleaved to her lot wdiile she saw her father month after month sink 
from elation into new disappointment as Tito gave him less and less 
of liis time, and made bland excuses for not continuing his own share of 
the joint work — that sadness was no fault of Tito’s, she s.ud, but rather 
of their inevitable destiny. If he stayed less and less Avith iicr, why, that 
was because they could liardly ever be alone. His caresses were no 
less tender: if she pleaded timidly on any one evening that he should 
stay with her father instead of going to another engagement which 
was not peremptory, he excused himself with such charming gaiety, ho 
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seemed to linger about her with such fond playfulness before he could 
quit her, that she could only feel a little heartache in the midst of 
her love, and then go to her father and try to soften his vexation and 
disappointment, while inwardly her imagination nas busy trying to sec 
how Tito could be as good as she had thought ho was, and* yet find 
it impossible to sacrihee those pleasures of society which were necessarily 
more vivid to a bright creature like him than to the common run of 
men. She herself would have liked more gaiety, more admiration : it 
•was true, she gave it up willingly for her father’s sake — she would 
have given up much more than that for the sake even of a slight wish 
on Tito’s part. It was clear that their natures differed widely ; but 
perhaps it was no more than the inherent difference between man and 
woman, that made her affections more absorbing. If there were any 
other difference she tried to persuade herself that the iufcrioiity was 
on her side. Tito was really kinder than she was, better tempered, 
less i>roud and resentful ; he had no angry retorts, ho met all complaints 
with perfect sweetness ; he only escaped as quietly as he could from things 
that were unpleasant. 

It belongs to every large nature, when it is not under tlie immediate 
power of some strong unquestioning emotion, to suspect itself, and doubt 
the truth of its own impressions, conscious of possibilities beyond its 
own horizon. And Jiomola was urged to doubt herself the more by 
the necessity of interpreting her disappointment in her life with Tito, 
so a.s to satisfy at once her love and her pride. Disappointnicnt / Yes, 
tliero was no other milder word that would tell the truth. Perhaps all 
women had to suffer the disappointment of ignorant hopes, if she only 
knew their experience. IStill, there had been something peculiar in 
her lot: her relation to her father had claimed unusual sacrifices from 
her husband. Tito had once thought that his love would make tliose 
sacrifices easy ; his love had not been great enough for tliat. She was 
not justified in resenting a self-delusion. No 1 resentment must not 
rise : all endurance seemed easy to Komola rather than a state of mind 
in which she would admit to herself that Tito acted unworthily. If 
she had felt a new heartache, in the solitary hours with her father 
through the last months of his life, it had been by no inexcusable fault 
of her husband’s ; and now — it was a hope that would make its presence 
felt even in the first moments when her father’s place was empty — thei*e 
"Was no longer any importunate claim to divide her from Tito ; their 
young lives would flow in one current, and their true marriage vrould 
begin. 

But the sense of something like guilt towards her fatlier, in a hope 
that grew out of his death, gave all the more force to the anxiety 
with Avhich she dwelt on the means of fulfilling his supreme wish. That 
piety towards his memory was all the atonement she could make now for 
a thought that seemed akin to joy at his loss. The laborious simple life, 
pure from vulgar corrupting ambitions, embittered by the frustration of 
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the dearest hopes, imprisoned at last in total darkness — a long seed-time 
without a harvest — was at an end now, and all that remained of it besides 
the tablet in Santa Croce and the unfinished manuscript, long rambling 
commentary on Tito’s text, was the collection of manuscripts and antiqui- 
ties, fruit of half a century’s toil and frugality. The fulfilment of her 
father’s life-long ambition about this library was a sacramental obligation 
for Komola. 

The precious relic was safe from creditors, for when the deficit towards 
their payment had been ascertained, Bernardo del Nero, though he was 
far from being among the wealthiest Florentines, had advanced the neces- 
sary sum of about a thousand florins — a large sum in those days — 
accepting a lien on the collection as a security. 

“ The State will repay me,” he had said to Romola, making light of 
the service which had really cost him some inconvenience. “ If the 
cardinal finds a building, as he seems to say he will, our Signoria may 
consent to do the rest. I have no children, I can afford the risk.” 

But within the last ten days all hopes in the Medici had come to an 
end ; and the famous Mediccan collections in the Via Larga wore them- 
selves in danger of dispersion. French agents had already begun to see 
that such very fine antique gems as Lorenzo had collected belonged by 
right to the first nation in Europe ; and the Florentine State, which had 
got possession of the Mediccan library, was likely to be glad of a customer 
for it. With a war to recover Pisa hanging over it, and with the certainty 
of having to pay large subsidies to the French king, the State was 
likely to prefer money to mtmuscripts. 

To Komola these grave political changes had gathered their chief 
interest from their bearing on the fulfilment of her father’s wish. She 
had been brought up in learned seclusion from the intererts of actual life, 
and had been accustomed to think of heroic deeds and g’-vat principles as 
Bomclhing antithetic to the vulgar present, of the Pnyx and the Forum 
as something more worthy of attention than the councils of living Floren- 
tine men. And now the expulsion of the Medici meant little more for 
her than the extinction of her best hope about her father’s library. The 
times, she knew, were unpleasant for friends of the Medici, like her god- 
father and Tito : superstitious shoj>keepers, and the stupid rubble, Avere 
full of suspicions ; but her new keen interest in public events, in the out- 
break of war, in the issue of the French king’s visit, in the changes that were 
likely to happen in the State, was kindled solely by the sense of love and 
duty to her father’s memory. All liomola’s ardour had been concentrated 
in her affections. Her father’s learning had remained for her a pedantry 
that was tolerable for his sake ; and Tito’s more airy brilliant faculty had 
no attraction for her that was not merged in the deeper sympathies that 
belong to young love and trust. Romola had had contact with no mind 
that could stir the larger possibilities of her nature ; they lay folded and 
crushed like embryonic wings, making no element in her consciousness 
beyond an occasional vague uneasiness. 
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But this new personal interest of hers in public affairs had made her 
care at last to understand precisely what influence Fra Girolamo’s preach- 
ing was likely to have on the turn of events. Changes in the form of the 
yuitc ^^e^e talked of, and all she could learn from Tito, whose secretary- 
ship and serviceable talents carried him into the heart of public business, 
made her only the more eager to fill out her lonely day by going' to hear 
for herself what it was that was just now leading all Florence by the ears. 
This morning, for the first time, she had been to hear one of the Advent 
sermons in the Duomo. When Tito had left her, she had formed a suddeu 
resolution, and after visiting the spot where her father was buried in 
Santa Croce, had walked on to the Duomo. The memory of that last 
scene with Dino was still vivid within her whenever she recalled it, but 
it had receded behind the experience and anxieties of her married life. 
The new sensibilities and questions 'which it had half awakened in her 
were quieted again by that subjection to her husband's mind wdiich is felt 
by every wife who loves her husband with passionate devotediiess and 
full reliance. Slic remembered the effect of Fra Girolamo’s voice and 
j)iesence on her as a ground for expecting that his sermon might move 
her in spite of his being a narrow-minded monk. But the sermon did 
no more than slightly deepen her previous impression, that this fanatical 
preacher of tribulations was after all a man towards whom it might be 
possible for her to feel personal regard and reverence. The denunciations 
and exhortations simply arrested her attention. She felt no terror, no 
pangs of conscience : it was the roll of distant thunder, that seemed grand, 
but could not shake her. But when she Ijcard Savonarola invoke martyr- 
dom, she sobbed with the rest ; she felt herself penetrated with a new 
sensation — a strange sympathy with something apart from all the definable 
interests of her life. It was not altogether unlike the thrill which had 
accompanied certain rare heroic touches in history and poetry ; but the 
resemblance was as that between the memory of music, and the sense of 
being possessed by actual vibrating harmonics. 

But tliat transient emotion, strong as it W'as, seemed to lie quite outside 
the inner chamber and sanctuary of her life. She was not thinking of Fra 
Girolamo now ; she W'as listening anxiously for the step of her husband. 
During these three months of their double solitude she had thought of 
each day as an epoch in which their union might begin to be more 
perfect. She was conscious of being sometimes a little too sad or too 
urgent about what concerned her father’s memory — a little too critical 
or coldly silent w^hen Tito narrated the things that were said and dc)iic 
in the world he frequented — a little too hasty in suggesting that by living 
quite simply as her father had done, they might become rich enough to 
pay Bernardo del Nero, and reduce the difficulties about the library. It 
"Was not possible that Tito could feci so strongly on this last point as she 
did, and it was asking a great deal from him to give up luxuries for 
'>^'hich lie really laboured. The next time Tito came home she would be 
careful to suppress all those promptings that seemed to isolate her from 
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him. Romola was labouring, as every loving woman must, to subdue her 
nature to her husband's. The great need of her heart compelled her to 
strangle, with desperate resolution, every rising impulse of suspicion, 
pride, and resentment; she fdt equal to any self-infliction that would 
save her from ceasing to love. That would have been like the hideous 
nightmare in which the world had seemed to break away all round her, 
and leave her feet overhanging the darkness. Romola had never distinctly 
imagined such a future for herself ; she was only beginning to feel the 
presence of effort in that clinging trust which had once been mere repose. 

She waited and listened long, for Tito had not come straight home 
.'ifter leaving Niccol6 Caparra, and it was more than two hours after the 
time when he was crossing the Ponte Rubaconte that Romola heard the 
great door of the court turning on its hinges, and hastened to the head of 
the stone steps. There was a lamp hanging over the stairs, and they 
could B('e each other distinctly as he ascended. The eighteen months had 
produced a more definable change in Romola’s face than in Tito’s : the 
expression was more subdued, less cold, and more beseeching, and, as the 
pink flush ovcTSi)rca(l her face now, in her joy that the long waiting was 
at an end, she Avas much lovelier than on th(‘, day when Tito had first 
seen her. On that day, any on-lookcr would have said that Roinola’s 
nature was made to command, and Tito’s to bend ; yet now Romola’s 
mouth Was quivering a little, and there was some timidity in her glance. 

He made an effort to smile, as she said, 

«My Tito, you are tired; it has been' a fatiguing day: is it not 
true ? ” 

!Maso Avas there, and no more was said until they had crossed the ante- 
chamber and closed the door of the library behind them. Tlie wood was 
burning brightly on the great dogs ; that was one welcoui'^ for Tito, late 
as he was, and Romola’s gentle voice was another. 

ITc just turned and kissed her, when she took off his mantle, then 
Avent towards a high-backed chair placed for liiin near the fire, thrcAV 
himself into it, and flung aAvay his cap, saying, not peevishly, hut in 
a fatigued tone of remonstrance, as he gave a slight shudder, 

“ Romola, I wish you would give up sitting in this library. Surely 
our own rooms are pleasanter in this chill weather.” 

Romola felt hurt. She had never seen Tito so indifferent in his 
manner ; he was usually full of lively solicitous attention. And she had 
thought so much of his return to her after the long day's absence I He 
must be very weary. 

“ I wonder you have forgotten, Tito,” she answered, looking at him, 
anxiously, as if she wanted to read an excuse for him in the signs of 
bodily fatigue. “ You know I am making the catalogue on the new plan 
that my father wished for ; you have not time to help me, so I must work 
at it closely.” 

Tito, instead of meeting Romola’s glance, closed his eyes and rubbed 
his hands over his face and hair. He felt he Was behaving unlike 
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himself, but he would make amends to-morrow. The terrible resurrection 
of secret fears, which, if Romola had known them, would have alienated 
lice from him for ever, caused him to feel an alienation already begun 
between them — caused him to feel a certain repulsion towards a woman 
from whose mind he was in danger. The feeling had taken hol4 of him 
unawares, and he was vexed with himself for behaving in this new cold 
way to her. He could not suddenly command any affectionate looks or 
words ; he could only exert himself to say what might servo as an excuse. 

“ I am not well, Romola ; you must not be surprised if I am peevish.” 

“ Ah, you have had so much to tire you to-day,” said Romola, 
kneeling down close to him, and laying her aini on his chest while she 
jiut his hair back caressingly. 

Siiddenly she drew her arm away with a ttart, and a gaze of alarmed 
inqiiiiy. 

“ What have* you got on under your tunic, Tito? Something as hard 
as h on.” 

“It is iron — it is chain armour,” he said at once. He was prepared 
for I he surprise and the question, and he spoke quietly, as of something 
that he was not hurried to explain. 

“ Then* was some unexpected danger to-day, then ?” said Romola, in a 
tone of conjecture. ” You had it lent to you for the procession ? ” 

“No; it is my vwii. I shall be obliged to wear it constantly, for 
some time.” 

“ What is it that threatens you, my Tito ? ” said Romola, looking ter- 
rified, and clinging to him again. 

“ Every one is threati-ned in these times, who is not a rabid enemy of 
the Medici. Don’t look distressed, my Romola — this armour will make 
me safe against covert attacks.” 

Tito put his hand on lu'c neck and smiled. This little dialogue about 
th(' ai rnour had broken through the new crust, and made a channel for 
the old sweet habit of kindness. 

“ Rut my godfather, then,” said Romola; “ is not he, too, in danger ? 
And he takes no precautions — ought he not ? since he must surely be in 
more danger than you, who have so little influence compared with him.” 

“It is just because I am less important that I am in more danger,” 
said Tito, readily. “ I am suspected constantly of being an envoy. And 
men like Messer Bernardo are protected by their position and their ex- 
tended family connections, which spread among all parties, while 1 am a 
Gn ek lhat nobody would avenge.” 

“ But, Tito, is it a fear of some particular person, or only a vaguo 
sense of danger that has made you think of wearing this ?” Romola was 
unable to repel the idea of a degrading fear in Tito, which mingled itself 
with her anxiety. 

“ I have had special threats,” said Tito, “ but I must • beg you to be 
silent on the subject, my Romola. I shall consider that you have broken 
my confidence, if you mention it to your godfether.” 
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As5urt*d]y I will not mention it,” said Eomola, fliisliing, <*if you wish 
it to be a secret. But, dearest Tito,” she added, after a moment’s pause, 
in a tone of loving anxiety, “ it will make you very wretched.” 

“What will make me wretched?” he said, with a scarcely percep- 
tible inovcmcnt across his face, as from some darting sensation. 

“ Tliia fear — this heavy armour. I can’t help shuddering as I feel it 
under my arm. I could fancy it a story of enchantment — that some 
malignant fiend had changed your sensitive human skin into a hard shell. 
It seems so unlike my bright, light-hearted Tito 1 ” 

“ Then you would rather have your husband exposed to danger, when 
he leaves you ? ” said Tito, smiling. “ If you don’t mind iny being 
I)(miarde(l or shot, why need I mind? I will give up the armour — 
shall I?” 

“ No, 'J’ito, no. I am fanciful. Po not hoed uliat I have said. But 
such crimes are surely not common in Tiorence? I ha\e always heard 
my father and godfather say so. Have th^y become frerpunit lately ?” 

“ It is not unlik(‘]y they will become frequent, -vviih the bitter hatreds 
that are being bred continually.” 

Eomola w'as silent a few moments. She slirank from insisting fuithcr 
on the subject of the armour. She tried to shake it off. 

“ Tell me wdiat has happened to-day,” she said, in a cheerful tone. 
“ Has all gone off well ? ” 

“ Excellently well. First of all, the rain came and put an end to 
Luca Corsini’s oration, wdiich nobody wanted to hear, and a rcady-tongued 
personage — some say it was Gaddi, some say it was Melema, but really 
it was done so quickly no one knows W'ho it was — had the honour of 
giving the Cristianissiino the briefest possible welcome in bad French.” 

“ Tito, it was you, I know,” said Eomola, smilirg brightly, and 
kissing him. “ How is it you never care about claiming -luytliing ? And 
after that ? ” 

“ Oh ! after that, there was a show of armour, and jewels, and trappings, 
such as you saw at the last Florentine giostray only a great deal more of 
them. There was strutting, and prancing, and confusion, and scrambling, 
and the people shouted, and the Cristianissimo smiled from car to car. 
And after that there was a great deal of flattery, and eating, and play. I 
was at Tornabuoni’s. I will tell you about it to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, dearest — never mind now. But is there any more hope lliat 
things W’ill end peaceably for Florence — that tlie Eepuhlic will not got 
into fresh troubles ?” 

Tito gave a shrug. “ Florence will have no peace but what it pays 
well for — that is clear.” 

Eomola’s face saddened, but she checked herself, and said, cheerfully, 
“ You would not guess where I went to-day, Tito. I went to the Duomo, 
to hear Fra Girolamo.” 

Tito looked startled ; he had immediately thought of Baldassarrc s 
entrance into the Duomo ; but Eomola gave his look another meaning. 
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“ You arc surprised, are you not? It was a sudden thought. I want 
to know all about the public afTairs now, and I determined to hear 
for myself what the Frate promised the people about this French 
invasion.” 

“ Well, and what did you think of the prophet ? ” 

“ lie certainly has a very mysterious power, that man. A great deal 
of his sermon was what I expected ; but once 1 was strangely moved — I 
sobbed with the rest.” 

“ Take care, Romola,” said Tito, playfully, feeling relieved that she 
had said notliiiig about Baldassarre ; “ you have a touch of fanaticism in 
you. 1 shall have you seeing visions, likt* your brollier.” 

“No; it was the same with every one ('Ise. llq carrieil them all 
with him ; unless it were that gross Dolfo Spini, whom 1 saw there 
making grimaces. There was even a wretched-looking man, with a 
rope round his neck — an escaped ]msoner, I should think, who had run 
ill for shelter — a very wild-eyed old man : I saw him with great tears 
rolling down his cheeks, as he looked and listened quite eagerly.” 

There was a slight pause before Tito spoke. 

“ I saw the man,” he said, “ the prisoner. I was outside the Duomo 
with Lorenzo Tornabuoni when he ran in. He had escaped from a French 
soldier. Did you sec him when you came out?” 

“ No, he went out with our good old Piero di Cosimo. I saw Piero 
come in and cut off his rope, and lake him out of the church. But you 
want rest, Tito ? You feel ill?” 

“Yes,” said Tito, rising. The horrible sense that he must live in 
continual dread of wdiat Baldassarre had said or done pressed upon him 
like a cold weight. 


ciiAPTjsR xxvm. 

The Painted Record. 

Four days later, Romola was on her way to the house of Piero di Cosimo, 
in the Via Gualfonda. Some of the streets through which she had to 
pass were lined with Frenchmen who were gazing at Florence, and 
with Florentines who were gazing at the French, and the gaze was 
not on cither side entirely friendly and admiring. The first nation in 
Europe, of necessity finding itself, when out of its own country, in the 
presence of general inferiority, naturally assumed an air of conscious 
pre-eminence ; and the Florentines, who had taken such pains to play 
the host amiably, were getting into the worst humour with their too 
superior guests. 

For after the first smiling compliments and festivities were over — 
after wondrov^ Mysteries with unrivalled maqhiner^ of fioating clouds 
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and angels had been presented in churches — after the royal guest had 
honoured Florentine dames with much of his Most Christian ogling at 
balls and suppers, and business had begun to be talked of — it appeared 
that Ihe new Charlemagne regarded Florence as a conquered city, inas- 
inucli as he had entered it with his lance in rest, talked of leaving his 
viceroy behind him, and had thoughts of bringing back the Medici. 
Singular logic this appeared to be on the part of an elect instrument of 
God ! since the policy of Piero de’ Medici, disowned by the people, had been 
the only offence of Florence against the majesty of France. And Florence 
was rh'termincd not to submit. The determination was being expressed 
very strongly in consultations of citizens inside the Old Palace, and it was 
beginning to show itself on the b»‘oad flags of the streets and piazze 
wherever there was an opportunity tT flouting an insolent Frenchman. 
Under these circumstances the streets were not altogether a pleasant 
l)romenade for well-horn women ; but Pomola, shrouded in her black veil 
and mantle, and with old Muso by her side, felt secure enough from 
impertinent ol)S(‘rvation. 

And she was impatient to visit Piero di Cosiino. A copy of her father’s 
portrait as (Edipns, which he had long ago undertaken to make for her, was 
not yet finislied ; and Piero was so uncertain in his work — sometimes, when 
the demand was not peremptory, laying aside a picture for months; some- 
times thruxsting it into a corner or coffer, -where it was likely to he utterly 
forgotten — that she felt it necessary to watch over his progress. She 
was a favourite with the painter, and he was inclined to fulfil any wish 
of hers, hut no general inclination could be trusted as a safeguard against 
his sudden wliims. He had told her the week before that the jiicture 
would perhaps be finislied by this time; and IlomoI.T, -was nervously 
anxious to liave in her possession a copy of the only j )rtrait existing 
of her father in the days of his blindness, lest his image should grow dim 
in lier mind. The sense of defect in her devotedness to him made her 
cling with all the force of compunction as well as affection to the duties of 
memory. Love does not aim simply at the conscious good of the beloved 
object ; it is not satisfied without perfect loyalty of heart ; it aims at its 
o-wn completeness. 

Romola, by special favour, was allowed to intrude on the painter 
without previous notice. She lifted the iron slide and called Piero in ft 
llute-liko tone, as the little maiden with the eggs had done in Tito’s 
presence. Piero was quick in answering, but when he opened tlie 
door he accounted for his quickness in a manner that was not com- 
plimentary. 

“ Ah, Madonna Romola, it is you. I thought my eggs were come ; I 
wanted them.” 

“ I have brought you something better than hard eggs, Piero. Maso 
has got a little basket full of cakes and confetti for you,” said Romola, 
smiling, as she put back her veil. She took the basket from Maso, and 
stepping into the house, said, 
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“I know you like these things when you can have them without 
trouble. Confess you do.” 

“ Yes, when they come to me as easily as the light does,” said Piero, 
folding liis arms and looking down at the sweetmeats as Roinola "uncovered 
them and glanced at him archly. And they are come along with the 
light now,” ho added, lifting his eyes to her face and huir with a painter’s 
admiration, as her hood, dragged by the weight ol' her veil, fell backward. 

“ Cnt 1 know what the sweetmeatH aie for,” he went on; “they 
are to stoj) my mouth while you scold me. Well, go on into the next 
room, and you will see I’ve done something to the picture since you saw 
it, though it’s not finished yet. But I didn’t promise, you know : I take 
care not to promise : 

‘ Chi promette o non mnnticnc 
L’anima sua non va niai bene.’ ” 

The door opening on the wild gat den was closed now, and the painter 
was at work. Not at llomohi’s iticture, however. That was standing on 
the floor, propped against the wall, and Piero stooped to lift it, that he 
might carry it into the j)roper light. But in lifting away this picture, 
he had di^tloscd another — the oil-sketch of Tito, to which he had made 
an important addition Avilhin the last few days. It was so much smaller 
than the other picture that it stood far within it, and Piero, apt to forget 
where ho had placed anything, was not aAvare of Avhat he had revealed as, 
peering at some detail in the painting whieh he held in his bands, he 
went to idace it on an easel. But Romola exclaimed, flubhing with 
astonishment, 

“That is Tito 1” 

Piero looked round, and gave a silent shrug. He was vexed at his 
oAvn forgetfulness. 

She was still looking at the sketch in astonishment ; but presently she 
turned towards the painter, and said with puzzled alarm, 

“What a strange picture! When did you paint it? What does 
it mean ?” 

“ A mere fancy of mine,” said Piero, lifting off his skull-cap, scratch- 
ing his head, and making the usual grimace by which he avoided the 
betrayal of any feeling. “ I wanted a handsome young face for it, and 
your husband’s was just the thing.” 

He went forward, stooped down to the picture, and lifting it away 
with its back to Homola, pretended to be giving it a passing examination, 
before putting it aside as a thing not good enough to show. 

But Romola, who had the fact of the armour in her mind, and was 
penetrated hy this strange coincidence of things Avhich associated Tito with 
the idea of fear, went to his elbow and said, — 

“ Don’t put it away ; let me look again. That man with the rope 
round his neck — I saw him — saw you come to him in the Duotno. 
What was it that made you put him into a picttire with Tito ? ” 
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Piero saw no better resource than to tell part of the truth. 

“ It M'as a mere accident. The man was running away — running up 
the steps, and caught hold of your husband : I suppose he had stumbled. 
I happened to be there, and saw it, and 1 thought the savage-looking old 
fellow was a good subject. But it’s worth nothing — it’s only a freakish 
daub of mine,” Piero ended, contemptuously, moving the sketch away 
with an air of decision, and putting it on a high shelf. “ Come and look 
at the OEdipus.” 

lie had sliown a little too much anxiety in putting the sketch out of 
lier sight, and had produced the very impiTssion he hail sought to prevent 
— that there was really something unpleasant, something disadvaiiLageous 
to Tito, in the circuinstaiiccs out of which the picture arose. But this 
impression silenced her : her pride and delicacy shrank from questioning 
further, where questions might seem to imply that she could entertaiu 
even a slight suspicion against her husband. 8he merely said, in as quiet 
a tone as she could, 

lie was a strange piteous-looking man, that prisoner. Do you know 
anything more of him ? ” 

“No more : I showed him the way to the hosj Ital, that’s all. See 
now, the face of (Edipua is pictty nearly finished; tell me what you 
think of it.” 

Roniola now gave her whole attention to her father’s portrait, standing 
in long silence before it. 

“ All I ” she said at last, “ you have done what I wanted. You have 
given it more of the listening look. ^ly good Piero ” — she turned towards 
liim with bright moist eyes — “ I am very grateful to you." 

“ Now, that's what I can’t bear in you women,” said Piero, turning 
impatiently, and kicking aside the objects that littered ilie floor — “you 
are always pouring out feelings where there’s no call for them. Why 
should you be grateful to me for a picture you pay me for, especially 
when 1 make you wait for it ? And if I paint a picture, I suppose it’s for 
my own pleasure and credit to paint it well, eh? Are you to thank a 
man for not being a rogue or a noodle? It’s enough if he himself thanks 
Messer Domeneddio, who has made him neither the one nor the other. 
But women think walls are held together with honey." 

“ You crusty Piero ! I forgot how snappish you are. Here, put this 
nice sweetmeat in your mouth,” said Romola, smiling through her tears, 
and taking something very crisp and sweet from the little basket. 

Piero accepted it very much as that proverbial bear that dreams of 
pears might accept an exceedingly mellow “ swan-egg ” — really liking 
the gift, but accustomed to have his pleasures and pains concealed under 
a shaggy coat. 

“ It’s good, Madonna Antigone,” said Piero, putting his fingers in the 
basket for another. lie had eaten nothing but hard eggs for a fortnight. 
Romola stood opposite him, feeling her new anxiety suspended for a little 
while by the sight of this naive enjoyment. 
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« Good-by, Piero,” she said, presently, setting down the basket. “ I 
promi®ie not to thank you if you finish the portrait soon and W'ell. I will 
tell you, you were bound to do it for your own credit.” 

“Good,” said Piero, curtly, helping her to fold her mantle and veil 
round her with much deftness. 

“I’m glad she asked no more questions about that sketch,” he thought, 
when he had closed the door behind her. “ I should be sorry for her to 
guess that I thought her fine husband a good model for a coward. But I 
made light of it ; she’ll not think of it again.” 

Piero was loo sanguine, as opcn-heaitcd men are apt to be when they 
attempt a little clever simulation. The thought of the picture pressed 
more and more on Romola as she w'alked homeward. She could not help 
putting together the two facts of the chain armour and the encounter 
iiK'iitioued by Piero, between h(‘r husband and ibe prisoner, wliieli had 
hn]ipeiied on the morning of the day when the armour was adopted. 
That look of terror which the painter had given Tito, had he seen it? 
AATiat could it all mean ? 

“It means nothing,” she tiied to assure herself. “It was a mere 
coincidence. Shall I ask Tito about it ?” Her mind said at last, “No: 
I will not question him about anything he did not tell me spontaneously. 
It is an offence against the trust I owe him.” Her heart said, “I dare 
not ask him.” There was a terrible flaw in the trust ; she ■was afraid of 
any hasty movement, as men are who hold sometliing precious and want 
to believe that it is not broken. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

A Moment op Triumph. 

“Tiin: old fellow has vanished; went on towards Arezzo the next morning; 
not liking the smell of the French, I suppose, after being their prisoner. 
I went to the hospital to inquire after him ; I wanted to know if those 
broth -making monks had found out whether he was in his right mind or 
not. However, tliey said he showed no signs of madness — only took no 
notice of questions, and seemed to be planting a vine twenty miles off. 
He was a mysterious old tiger. I should have liked to know something 
more about him.” 

It was in Nello’s shop that Piero di Cosimo was speaking, on the 
twenty-fourth of November, just a week after the entiance of the French. 
There was a party of six or seven assembled at the rather unusual hour 
of three in the afternoon ; for it was a day on which all Florence was 
excited by the prospect of some decisive political event. Every lounging- 
place Was full, and every shopkeeper who had no wife or deputy to leave 
in charge stood at his door with his thumbs in his belt ; while the streets 
vrere constantly qirinkled with aitf;isanB pausing or passing lazily liko 
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floating Rplintcrg, ready to rush forward impetuously if any object attracted 
them. 

Nc'llo had been thrumming the lute ns he half sat on the board against 
the shop window, and kept an outlook towards the piazza. 

“ Ah,” ho said, Jaying down the lute, with cmidiasis, “ I would not for 
a gold florin have ini-^scd that sight of the Fi’ench soldiers waddling in 
their hi oad shoes after their runaway prisoners ! That comes of leaving 
niy shop to shave niagiiifh out chins. It is always so: if ever I quit this 
navel of the earth sonn'lliing takes the opportunity of happening in my 
piazza.” 

“Yes, you ought lo have been there,” said Piero, in his biting way, 
“ just to see your favourite Greek look as ft ightened as if Ratanasso had 
laid hold of him. I like to sec your ready smiling Messeri caught in a 
snddcMi wind and obliged to show ihoir lining in spite of themselves. 
What colour do you tliink a man’s liver i?, who looks like a bleached deer 
as soon as a chance stranger lays hold of him suddenly ? ” 

“ Piero, keep that vijiegar of thine as sauce to tliy own eggs ! Suffo- 
cation ! What is it against my hd crvflito that he looked startled when 
he felt a pair of claws upon J)im and saw an iinehained madman at his 
elbow? Your scholar is not like those beastly Swiss and Germans, whose 
heads are fit for nothing hut battering-r.'uns, and who have such large 
api)otitc's that tliey think nothing of taking a eannon-hall before brcakfii^t. 
Wo Florentines count some other qualities in a man besides that vulg ir 
stuff called bravery, which is to be got by hiring dunderheads at so much 
per dozen. I tell you, as soon as men found out Ihey had more brains than 
oxen they set the oxen to draw for them, and when we Florentines found 
out that Ave had more brains than other men we ^,0*; them to fight 
for us.” 

“ Treason, Nello ! ” a voice called out from the inner sanctum, “ that 
is not the doctrine of the State. Florence is grinding its weapons; and 
the last well-authenticated vision announced by theFratewas Mars stand- 
ing on the Palazzo Vecchio with his arm on the shoulder of San Giovanni 
Battista, who was offering him a piece of honeycomb.” 

“ It is well, Francesco,” said Nello. “ Florence has a few thicker skulls 
that may do to bombard Pisa with ; there will still be the finer spirits 
left at home to do the thinking and the shaving. And, as for our Piero 
here, if he makes siicli a point of valour, let him carry his biggest brush 
for a weapon and his palette for a shield, and cliallenge the widest-mouthed 
Swiss he can see in the Prato to a single combat.” 

“ Ffl, Nello,” growled Piero, “ thy tongue runs on as usual, like a mill 
when the Arno’s lull — whether there’s grist or not." 

“ Excellent grist, I tell tliee. For it would be as reasonable to expect 
a grizzled painter like thee to be fond of getting a javelin inside thee as 
to expect a man whose wits have been sharpened on the classics to like 
having his handsome face clawed by a wild beast.” 

“ There you go, supposing youTl^^t people to put their legs into a 
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sack because you call it a pair of hosen,” said Piero. “ Who wiid any- 
thing about a wild beast, or about an unarmed man rushing on battle ? 
Fighting is a trade, and it’s not my trade. T should be a fool to run after 
danger, but I could face it if it came to me.” 

“ How is it you’re so afraid of the thunder then, my Piero ? ” said 
Nollo, determined to chase down the accuser. ‘‘ You ought to be able 
to understand why one man is ahaken by a thing that seems a trifle 
to others — you who hide yourself with the rats as soon as a storm 
comes on.” 

“ That is because I have a particular sensibility to loud sounds 5 it 
ha'> nothing to do with my courage or iny consci* nci‘.” 

“^Yell, and Tito Melcina may luive a peculiar sensibility to being 
laid hold of unexp(‘ctciUy by prisoners who have run away from French 
■-oldiera. Men are born with antipathies ; T myself can’t abide the smell 
of mint. Tilo was born with an antipathy to old prisoners who stumble 
and clutch. Ecco ! ” 

Thi're was a general laugh at Nello’s defence, and it was clear that 
Piero’s disinclination towards Tito was not shared by the company. The 
painter, wilh his undecipherable grimace, took the tow from his scarsella 
and stuffed his ears, as a ‘='igri of indignant contemj)t, while Nello went on 
triumphantly, — 

“No, my Piero, I crn’L afford to have my hel ei'udito decried; and 
Florence can’t afford it either, with her scholars moulting off lier at the 
early age of forty. Our Phamix Pico just gone straight to Paradise, as 
the Frate has informed us ; and the incoinjiarable Poliziano, not two 

months since, gone to well, well, lot us hope he is not gone to the 

( minent scholars in the Malebolge.” 

“ By the way,” said Francesco Cei, “ liavo you heard that Camilla 
Eucellai has outdone the Frate in her prophecies ? She prophesied two 
years ago that Pico would die in the time of lilies. He lias died in 
November. ‘ Not at all the time of lilies,’ said the scornors. ‘Go to ! ’ 
says Camilla ; * it is the lilies of France I meant, and it seems to me tliey 
are close enough under your nostrils.’ I say, ‘ Eugc, Camilla I ’ If the 
Frate can prove that any one of his visions has been as well fulfilled, I’ll 
declare myself apiagnone to-morrow.” 

“ You are something too flippant about the Frate, Francesco,” said 
Pietro Cennini, the scholarly. “Wo arc all indebted to him in these 
week‘s for preaching peace and quietness, and the laying aside of party 
quarrels. They are men of small discernment who would be glad to see 
the people slipping the Frate’s leash just now. And if the Most Christian 
K-ing is obstinate about the treaty tc-day, and will not sign what is fair 
and honourable to Florence, Fra Girolamo is the man we must trust in to 
bring him to reason.” 

“You speak truth, Messer Pietro,” said Nello, ‘*the Frate is one of 
the firmest nails Florence has to hang on — at least, that is the opinion of 
the most respectable chins I have the honour of shaving. But young 
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Messer Niccolo was saying liere the other morning— and, doubtless, Fran- 
cesco means the same thing — there is as wonderful a power of stretching 
in the moaning of visions as in Dido’s bull’s hide. A dream may mean 
whatever comes after it, mi pare. As our Franco Sacchetti says, a woman 
dreams over-night of a serpent biting her, breaks a drinking-cup the next 
day, and cries out, ‘ Look you, I thought something would happen — it’s 
plain now what the serpent meant.’ ” 

“ liut the Frate’s visions are not of that sort,” said Cronaca. “He 
not only says what will happen — that the Church will be scourged and 
renovated, and the heathens converted — he says it sball happen quickly. 

He is no slippery pretender who provides loojdioles for himself, he is ” 

“What is this? what is this?” exclaimed Ncllo, jumping olT the 
and putting his head out at the door. “ Here arc people streaming 
into the piazza, and shouting. Something must have haiipcned in the Via 
Larga. Aha ! ” he burst forth with delighted astonishment, stepping out, 
laughing, and waving his cap. 

All the rest of the company hastened to the door. News from the Via 
Larga was just what they had been waiting for. But if the news had 
come into the piazza, they were not a little surprised at the form of it.s 
advent. Carried above the shoulders of the people, on a bench apparently 
snatched up in the street, sat Tito Mdeina, in smiling amusement at the 
compulsion he was under. His cap had slipped off his head, and hung by 
the hcccheito which was wound loosely round his neck ; and as he saw the 
group at Hello’s door he lifted up his fingers in beckoning recognition. 
The next minute he had leaped from tlie bench on to a cart filled with 
bales, that stood in tJie broad space between the Baptistery and the steps 
of the Duomo, while the people swarmed round him with, the noisy eager- 
ness of poultiy expecting to be fed. But there was sile”^*', when he began 
to speak, in his clear mellow voice — 

“ Citizens of Florence ! I have no warrant to tell the news except your 
will. But the news is good, and will harm no man in the telling. The 
Most Christian King is signing a treaty that is honourable to Florence. 
But you owe it to one of your citizens, who spoke a word worthy of ilie 
ancient lionians — you owe it to Piero Capponi 1 ” 

Immediately there was a roar of voices. 

“ Capponi ! Capponi I What said our Piero ? ” “Ah I ho wouldn’t 
stand being sent from Herod to Pilate ! ” “ We knew Piero I ” “ Orsii! 

Tell us, wdiat did he say ? ” 

When the roar of insistance liad subsided a little, Titc began again — 

“ The Most Christian King demanded a little too much — was obstinate 
— said at last, ‘ I shall order my trumpets to sound.’ Tlien, Florentine 
citizens I your Piero Capponi, speaking with the voice of a free city, 
said, ‘ If you sound your trumpets, we will ring our bells I’ lie snatched 
the copy of the dishonouring conditions from the hands of the secretary, 
tore it in pieces, and turned to leave the royal presence.” 

Again there were loud shouts — ^and again impatient demands for more. 
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Then, Florentines, the high majesty of France felt, perhaps for the 
first time, all the majesty of a free city. And the Most Christian King 
himself hastened from his place to ciill Piero Capponi back. The great 
Bj)irit of your Florentine city did its work by a great word, without need 
of the great actions that lay ready behind it. And the King bas con- 
sented to sign tlm treaty, which preserves the honour, as well ns the safety, 
of Florence. The banner of France will float over every Florentine galley 
in sign of amity and common privilege, but above that banner Avill be 
written the word ‘ Liberty I ’ 

“ That is all the news I have to tell ; is it not enough ? — since it is for 
the glory of every one of you, citizens of Florence, that you have a fcllow- 
citizen who know’S how to speak your will.” 

As the shouts rose again, Tito looked round with inward ainuscnient at 
the various crowd, each of w'liom was elated with the notion that Piero 
Caj>i)oni Lad somehow represented him — that he was the mind of which 
Ca])j)oni was the mouthpiece, lie enjoyed the humour of the incident, which 
had suddenly transformed him, an alien and a friend of the Medici, into an 
orator who tickled the ears of the people blatant for some unknown good 
■wliich they called liberty, lie felt quite glad that he had been laid hold 
of and hurried along by the crowd as he was coming out of the palace in 
the Via Larga with a commission to the Signoria. It W'as very easy, very 
])leasant, this exercise of sjicaking to the general satisfaction : a man who 
knew liow to persuade need never be in danger from any party; he could 
convince each that ho was feigning with all the others. The gestures and 
laces of w'cavers and dyers were certainly amusing when looked at from 
above in this way. Tito >Nas beginning to get easier in bis armour, and 
at tins moment was quite unconscious of it. He stood with one hand 
holding his recovered cap, and with the other at his belt, the light of a 
complacent smile in bis long lustrous eyes, as be made a parting reverence 
to his audience, before springing down from the bales — when suddenly his 
glance met that of a man who had not at all the amusing aspect of the 
e.xulting weavers, dyers, and wool-cardcrs. The face of this man was clean 
shaven, his hair close-clipped, and he wore a decent felt hat. A single 
glance would hardly have sufliced to assure any one but Tito that this 
Was the face of the escaped prisoner who had laid hold of him on the steps. 
But to Tito it came not simply as the face of the escaped prisoner, but 
as a face with which he liad been familiar long, long yejus before. 

It seemed all compressed into a second — the sight of Baldassarre 
looking at him, the sensation shooting through him like a fiery arrow, and 
the act of leaping from die cart. lie would have leaped down in the same 
instant, whether he had seen Baldassarre or not, for he was in a hurry to 
ho gone to the Palazzo Vecchio : this time he had not betrayed himself 
by look or movement, and he said inwardly that he should not be taken 
by surprise’ again; ho should be prepared to see this face rise up con- 
tinually like the intermittent blotch that comes in diseased vision. But 
Ibis reappearance of Baldassarre so much more in his own likencs.?, 
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tightened the prossnre of dread : the idea of his madness lost its likelihood 
now he was shaven and clad like a deccnt.though poor citizen. Certainly, 
there was a great change in his face ; biit how could it be otherwise ? 
And yet, if he were perfectly sane — in possession of all his powers and all 
his learning — why v as he lingering in this way before making known his 
identity 7 It must bo for the sake of making liis scheme of vengeance 
more complete. But he did linger: that at least gave an opportunity for 
flight. And Tito began to think that flight was his only resource. 

But while he, with his l^ack turned on the Piazza del Duorao, had lost 
tlie recollection of the new j>art he had been playing, and was no longer 
thinking of the many things which a ready brain and tongue made casj'', 
but of a few things which destiny had soiuehow made very difficult, the 
enthusiasm which he had fed contemptuously was creating a scene in that 
Piazza in grand contrast with the inward drama of self-centcrcd fear which 
he had carried away from it. 

The crowd, on Tito’s disappearance, had begun to turn their faces 
towards the oiillcts of tlie Piazza in the direction of tlic Via Larga, when 
the sight tif Mazzier'ly or mace-bearers, entering from the Via de’ Martelli, 
announced the approach of dignitaries. They must be the syndics, or 
conmiissioners, chaigcd with the efTectiiig of the treaty; the treaty must 
he already signed, and they had come away from the royal presence. 
Piero Cajiponi was coining — the brave heart that had known how to speak 
for Florence. The cfTect on the crowd was remarkable ; they parted with 
softening, dropping voices, subsiding into silence, — and the silence became 
so perfect that the tread of tlie syndics on the broad pavement, and the 
rustle of their black silk garments, could be lieard, like rain in the night. 
There were four of them ; but it was not the two learned doctors of law, 
Messer Guidantonio Vespucci and Messer Domenico Bonsi, that the crowd 
waited for; it was not Francesco Valori, popular as he had become in 
these late days. The moment belonged to another man, of firm presence, 
as little inclined to humour the people as to humour any other unreason- 
able claimants — loving order, like one who by force of fortune had been 
made a merchant, and by force of nature had become a soldier. It was 
not till ho was seen at the entrance of the piazza that the silence was 
broken, and then one loud shout of “ Capponi, Capponi 1 Well done, 
Capponi ! ” rang throiigli the piazza. 

The simple, resolute man looked round him with grave joy. Ills 
fellow-citizens gave him a great funeral two years later, when he had died 
in fight : there were torches carried by all the magistracy, and torches 
again, and trains of banners. But it is not known that he felt any joy in 
the oration that wa.s delivered in his praise, as the banners waved over 
Ids bier. Lot us be glad that he got some thanks and praise while 
he lived. 
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CnAPTER XXX. 

The Avenger’s Secret. 

It was the first time that Baldaasarre had been in the Piazza del Duomo 
since his escape. He had a strong desire to hoar the remarkable monk 
preach again, but he had shrunk fiom reappearing in the same spot where 
he had been seen half-naked, with neglected hair, witli a rope round liis 
neck — in the same spot where he had been called a madman. Tlie feel- 
ing, in its freshness, was too strong to be overcome by any trust he had 
in the change he had made in his appearance; for when the words 
“some madman, surely,” had fallen from Tito’s lips, it was not their 
baseness and cruelty only that had made their viper sting — it was Bal- 
dassarre’s instantaneous bitter consciousness that he might be unable to 
prove the words false. Along with the passionate desire for vengeance 
that possessed him had arisen the keen sense that his power of achieving 
the vengeance was doubtful. It was as if Tito had been helped by some 
diabolical prompter, who had whispered Baldassarre’s saddest secret in the 
traitor’s ear. He was not mad ; for he carried within him that piteous 
stamp of sanity — the clear consciousness of shattered faculties : he mea- 
sured his own feebleness. With the first movements of vindictive rage 
awoke a vague caution, like that of a wild beast that is fierce but feeble — 
or like that of an insect whose little fragment of earth has given way, 
and made it pause in a palsy of distrust. It was this distrust, this 
determination to take no step which might betray anything concerning 
himself, that had made Baldassarre reject Piero di Cosimo’s friendly 
advances. 

He had been equally cautious at the hospital, only telling, in answer 
to the questions of the brethren there, that he had been made a prisoner 
by the French on his w^ay from Genoa. But his age, and the indications 
in his speech and manner that he was of a different class from the ordi- 
nary mendicants and poor travellers who were entertained in the hospital, 
had induced the monks to offer him extra charity — a coarse woollen 
tunic to protect him from the cold, a pair of peasant’s shoes, and a few 
danari, smallest of Florentine coins, to help him on his way. He had 
gone on the road to Arezzo early in the morning ; but he had paused 
at the first little town, and liad used a couple of his danari to get himself 
shaved, and to have bis circle of hair clipped short, in bis former fashion. 
The barber there had a little hand-mirror of bright steel: it was a long 
^hile, it was years, since Baldassarre had looked at himself, and now, 
as his eyes fell on that hand-mirror, a new thought shot through 
Ills mind. “Was he so changed that Tito really did not know him?” 
The thought was such a sudden arrest of impetuous currents, that it 
'^as a painful shock to him : his hand shook like a leaf, as he put away 
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the barber’s arm and asked for the mirror. lie "wished to see himself 
before he was shaved. The barber, noticing his trcmulousness, hold the 
mirror for liim. 

No, he was not so changed as that. He himself had known the wrinkles 
as they liad been tliree years ago ; they were only deeper now: there was 
the saiuerongh, clumsy skin, making little superficial bosses on the brow, 
like BO many cij)hcr m.arks ; the skin was only yellower, only looked more 
hke a lifeless rind. That shaggy white beard — it was no disguise to eyes 
that had looked closely at him for sixteen years — to eyes that ought to 
have searched for him with the expectation of finding him changed, as 
men search for the btdoved among the bodies cast up by the waters. 
Tliere was something diflerent in his glance, but it was a difierence that 
should only have made the recognition of him the more startling ; for is 
not a known voice all the more thrilhng when it is heard as a cry ? But 
the doubt was folly: he had felt that Tito knew him. lie put out his 
hand and pushed the mirror away. The strong currents were rushing 
on again, and llic energies of hatred and vengeance were active once 
more. 

He went back on the way towards Florence again, but he did not wish 
to enter the city till dusk ; so he turned aside from the high-road, and sat 
down by a little pool shadowed on one side by aldcr-buslies still sprinkled 
vith yellow leaves. It was a calm November day, and he no sooner saw 
the pool than he thought its still surface might be a mirror for him. He 
wanted to contemplate himself slowly, as he had not dared to do in the 
presence of the barber. He sat down on the edge of the pool, and bent 
forwaid to look earnestly at the image of himself. 

Was there Bomething w^andering and imbecile in his face — something 
like what he felt in his mind ? 

Not now; not when he was examining himself V'tli a look of eager 
inquiry ; on the contrary, there was an intense purpose in his eyes. But 
at other times? Ye.s, it must be so : in the long hours when he had the 
vague aching of au unrerncmbered past witlun him — when he seemed to sit 
in dark loneliness, visited by whispers which died out mockingly as he 
strained his car after them, and by forms that seemed to approach him 
and float away as he thrust out his hand to grasp them — in those hours, 
doubtless, there must be continual frustration and amazement in bis 
glance. And, moi’e horrible still, when the thick cloud parted for a 
moment, and, as he sprang forw'avd with hope, rolled together again, and 
left him helpless as before ; doubtless then, there was a blank confusion 
in his face, as of a man suddenly smitten with blindness. 

Could he prove anything? Could he even begin to allege anything, 
with the confidence that the links of thought would not break away 7 
Would any believe that he had ever had a mind filled with rare know- 
ledge, busy with close thoughts, ready with various speech ? It had all 
slipped away from him — that laboriously gathered store. Was it utterly 
and for ever gone from him, like tlie waters from an um lost in the wid^ 
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ocean ? Or, was it still within him, imprisoned by some obstruction that 
might one day break asunder ? 

It might be so ; he tried to keep his grasp on that hope. For, since 
the day when he had first walked feebly from his couch of straw, and had 
felt a new darkness within him under the sunlight, his mind had under- 
gone changes, partly gradual and persistent, partly sudden and fleeting. 
As he had recovered his strength of body, he had recovered his self-com- 
mand and the energy of his will ; he had recovered the memory of all that 
part of his life wliich was closely inwrouglit with his emotions ; and he 
had felt more and more constantly and painfully the uneasy sense of lost 
knowledge. But more than that — once or twice, when ho had been 
strongly excited, he had seemed momentarily to be in entire possession of 
his past self, as old men doze for an instant, and get back the conscious- 
ness of their youth : he seemed again to see Greek pages and understand 
them, again to feel his mind moving unbenumbed among familiar ideas. 
It had been but a flash, and the darkness closing in again seemed the more 
horrible ; but might not the same thing happen again for longer periods ? 
If it would only come and stay long enough for him to achieve a revenge 
— devise an exquisite suffering, such as a mere right arm could never 
inflict ! 

lie raised himself from his stooping attitude, and, folding his arms, 
attempted to concentrate all his mental force on the plan he must imme- 
diately pursue. He had to wait for knowledge and opportunity, and 
while he waited he must have the means of living without beggary. 
What he dreaded of all things now ■was, that any one should think him a 
foolish, helpless old man. No one must know that half his memory was 
gone : the lost strength might come again ; and if it were only for a little 
while, that might be enough. 

He knew how to begin to get tbe information he wanted about Tito. 
He had repeated the words Bratti Ferravocchj so constantly after they 
had been uttered to him, that they never slipped from him for long to- 
gether. A man at Genoa, on whose finger he had seen Tito’s ring, had told 
him that ho bought that ring at Florence, of a young Greek, well dressed, 
and with a handsome dark face, in the shop of a rigatikre called Bratti 
Ferravccchj, in the street also called Ferravecchj. This discovery had 
caused a violent agitation in Baldassarre. Until then he had clung with 
all the tenacity of his fervid nature to his faith in Tito, and had not for a 
moment believed himself to be wilfully forsaken. At first be had said, 
“ My bit of parchment has never reached him; that is why I am still toil- 
ing at Antioch. But he is searching ; he knows where I was lost ; he 
will trace me out, and find me at last.” Then, when he was taken to 
Corinth, he induced his owners, by the assurance that he should be sought 
out and ransomed, to provide securely against the failure of any inquiries 
that might be made about him at Antioch; and at Corinth he thought 
joyfully^ “ Here, at last, he must find me. Here he is sure to touch, 
whichever way he goes.” But before another year had passed the illness 
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had come from which he had risen with body and mind so shattered that 
he was worse than worthless to liis owners except for the sake of the 
ransom that did not come. Then, as he sat helpless in the morning 
sunlight, he began to think, “ Tito has been drowned, or they have made 
him a prisoner too. 1 shall see him no more. He set out ailer me, but 
misfortune overtook him. I shall see his face no more.” Sitting in his 
new feebleness and despair, supporting his head between his hands, with 
blank eyes and lips that moved uncertainly, he looked so much like a 
liopelessly imbecile old man, that his owners were contented to be rid of 
him, and allowed a Genoese merchant, who had compassion on him as an 
Italian, to take him on board his galley. In a voyage of many months in 
the Archipelago and along the sea-board of Asia Minor, Baldassarre hud 
recovered his bodily strength, but on landing at Genoa he had so weary 
a sense of his desolateness that he almost wished he had died of that 
illness at Corinth. There was just one possibility that hindered the wish 
from being decided : it was that Tito might not be dead, but living in a 
state of imprisonment or destitution; and if he lived, there was still a 
hope for Baldassarre — faint, perhaps, and likely to be long deferred, but 
still a hope, that he might find his child, his cherished son again ; might 
yet again clasp liands and meet face to face witli the one being who 
remembered him as he had been before his mind was broken. 

In this state of feeling he had chanced to meet the stranger who wore 
Tito’s onyx ring, and thougli Baldassarre would have been unable to 
describe the ring beforehand, the sight of it stirred the dormant fibres, 
and he recognized it. That Tito nearly a year after his father had been 
parted from him should have been living in apparent prosperity at 
Florence, selling the gem which he ought not to have sold till the last 
extremity, was a fact that Baldassarre shrank from trying to account for ; 
he was glad to be stunned and bewildered by it, rather than U have any 
distinct thought ; he tried to feel nothing but joy that he should behold 
Tito again. Perhaps Tito had thought that his father was dead ; some- 
how the mystery would be explained. “ But at least I shall meet eyes 
that will remember me ; 1 am not alone in the world.” 

And now again Baldassarre said, 1 am not alone in the world ; I shall 
never be alone, for my revenge is with me.” 

It was as the instrument of that revenge, as something merely external 
and subservient to his true life, that he bent down again to examine him- 
self with hard curiosity — not, he thought, because he had any care for a 
withered, forsaken old man, whom nobody loved, whose soul was like a 
deserted home, where the ashes were cold upon the hearth, an<l the walls 
were bare of all but the marks of what had been. It is in the nature of 
all human passion, the lowest as well as the highest, that there is a point 
at which it ceases to be properly egoistic, and is like a fire kindled within 
our being to which everything else in us is mere fuel. 

He looked at the pale black-browed image in the water till he 
identified it with thaji self from which his revenge seemed to be a thing 
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apart ; and Le felt as if the image too heard the silent language of his 
thought. 

“ I was a loving fool — I worshipped a woman once, and believed she 
could care for me ; and then I took a heli)lesa child and fostered him ; 
and I watched him as he gi'ew, to sec if he would care for me only 
a little — care for me over and above the good he got from me. I w«mld 
have torn open my breast to warm him with iny life-blood if I could only 
have seen him care a little for the pain of my wound. I have laboured, 

I have strained to crush out of this hard life one drop of unselfish love. 
Fool I men love their own delights — there is no delight to be had in me. 
And yet I watched till I believed I saw what I watched for. When he 
was a child he lifted soil eyes towards me, and held my hand willingly : I 
thouglit, this boy will surely love me a little: because I give my life to 
liim and strive that he shall know no sorrow, he will care a little when I 
am thirsty — the drop he lays on my parched lips will be a joy to him. 
.... Curses on him 1 I wish 1 may see him lie with those red lips 
white and dry as ashes, and when lie looks for pity I wish he may see 
my liicn rejoicing in his pain. It is all a lie — this world is a lie — there 
is no goodness but in hate. Fool I not one drop of love came with all 
)our striving — life has not given you one drop. But there are deep 
draughts in this w'orld for hatred and revenge. I have memory left for 
that, and there is strength in my arm — there is strength in my will — and 
if I can do nothing but kill him ” 

But Baldassarre’s mind rejected the thought of that brief punishment. 
His whole soul had been thrilled into immediate unreasoning belief in 
tliat eternity of vengeance where he, an undying hate, might clutch for 
ever an undying traitor, and hear that fair smiling hardness cry and moan 
with anguish. But the primary need and hope was to see a slow revenge 
under the same sky and on the same earth where he himself had been for- 
saken and had fainted with despair. And as soon as he tried to concen- 
trate his mind on the means of attaining his end, the sense of his weakness 
pressed upon him like a frosty ache. This despised body, which was to 
he the instrument of a sublime vengeance, must be nourished and decently 
clad. If he htid to wait he must labour, and his labour must be of a 
humble sort, for he had no skill. lie wondered whether tlie sight of 
Written characters would so stimulate his faculties that he might venture 
to try and find work as a copyist ; that might win him some credence for 
his past scholarship. But no ! he dared trust neither hand nor brain. 
He must be content to do the work that was most like that of a beast of 
burden; in tins mercantile city many porters must be wanted, and he 
could at least carry weights. Thanks to the justice that struggled in this 
confused world in behalf of vengeauce, his limbs bad got back some of 
tljeir old sturdiness. He was stripped of all else that men would give 
coin for. 

But the new urgency of this habitual thought brought a new sugges- 
tion. There was something banging by a cord round his bare neokj 
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something aj^parently so paltry that tho piety of Turks and Frenchmen 
had spared it — a tiny parchment bag blackened with age. It had hung 
round his neck as a precious charm when he was a boy, and he had kept 
it carefully on his breast, not believing that it contained anything but a 
tiny scroll of parchment rolled up hard. He might long ago have thrown 
it away as a relic of his dead mother’s superstition ; but he had thought 
of it as a relic of her love, and had kept it. It was part of the piety asso- 
ciated with such hrevi^ tliat they should never be opened, and at any 
previous moment in his life Baldassarre would have said that no sort of 
thirst would prevail upon him to open this little b.'ig for the chance of 
finding that it contained, not parchment, but an engraved amulet which 
would be worth money. But now a thirst had come like that which makes 
men open their own veins to satisfy it, and the thought of the possible 
amulet no sooner crossed Baldasaarre’s mind than with nervous fingers lie 
snatched the hreve from his neck. It all rushed through his mind — the 
long years he had W'orn it, the far-off sunny balcony at Naples looking 
towards the blue waters, where he had leaned against his mother’s knee; 
but it made no moment of hesitation : all piety now was transmuted into a 
just revenge. lie bit and tore till the doubles of parchment were laid 
open, and then — it was a sight that made him pant — there was an amulet. 
It was very small, hut it was as blue as those far-off waters ; it was an 
engraved sapphire, which must be worth some gold ducats. Baldassarre 
no sooner saw those possible ducats than he saw some of them exchanged 
for a poniard. He did not want to use the poniard yet, but lie longed to 
possess it. If he could grasp its liandle and feel its edge, that blank in 
his mind — that past which fell away continually — would not make him feel 
BO cruelly helpless: the sharp steel that despised talents and eluded 
strength would be at his side, as the unfailing friend of feeble justice. 
There was a sparkling triumph under Baldassarre’s black eyt brows as he 
replaced the little sapphire inside the bits of parchment and wound the 
string tightly round them. 

It was nearly dusk now, and he rose to walk back towards Florence. 
With his danari to buy him some bread, he felt rich: he could lie out in 
the open air, as he found plenty more doing in all corners of Florence. 
And in the next few days he had sold his sapphire, had added to his 
clothing, had bought a biight dagger, and had still a pair of gold 
florins left. But he meant to hoard that treasure carefully : his 
lodging was an outhouse with a heap of straw in it, in a thinly- 
inhabited part of Oltrarno, and he thought of looking about for work as 
a porter 

He had bought liis dagger at Bratti’s. Paying his meditated visit 
there one evening at dusk, he had found that singular rag-merchant just 
returned from one of his rounds, emptying out his basketful of bi*oken 
glass and old iron amongst his handsome show of heterogeneous second- 
hand goods. As Baldassarre entered the shop, and looked towards the 
smart pieces of apparel, tho musical instruments, and weapon^ that were 
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displayed in tlic broadest light of the window, his eye at once singled out 
a dagger that hung up high against a red scarf. By buying that dagger 
he could not only satisfy a strong desire ; he could open his original errand 
in a more indirect manner than by speaking of the onyx ring. In the 
course of bargaining for the weapon he let drop, with cautious careless- 
ness, that he came from Genoa, and had been directed to Bratti’s shop by 
an acquaintance in that city who had bought a very valuable ring 
there. Had the respectable trader any more such rings ? 

Whereupon Bratti had much to say as to the unlikelihood of such rings 
being within reach of many people, with much vaunting of his own rare 
connections, due to his known wisdom and honesty. It might he true that 
lie was a pedlar — he chose to be a pedlar ; though ho was rich enough to 
kick his heels in his shop all day. But those who thought they had said 
all there w'aa to be said about Bratti, when they had called him a pedlar, 
were a good deal further off the truth than the other side of Pisa. IIow 
W'as it that he could put that ring in a stranger’s way ? It was, because 
he had a very particular knowledge of a handsome young signor, who did 
not look quite so fine a feathered bird when Bratti first set eyes on him 
!]<i he did at the present time. And by a question or two Baldassarro 
extracted, without any trouble, such a rough and rambling account of Tito’s 
life as the pedlar could give, since the time wdicn he had found him sleep- 
ing under the Loggia de’ Corchi. It never occurred to Bratti that the 
decent man (who was rather deaf, apparently, asking him to say many 
things twice over) had any curiosity about Tito; the curiosity was doubt- 
less about himself, as a truly remarkable pedlar. 

And Baldassarre left Bratli’s shop, not only with the dagger at his side, 
but with a general knowledge of Tito’s conduct and position — of hia 
early sale of the jewels, his immediate quiet settlement of himself at 
Florence, his marriage, and his great prosperity. 

“ What story had he told about his previous life — about his father ? 
That was a question to which it would be difficult for Baldassarre to 
discover the answer. Meanwffiile, he wanted to learn all he could about 
Florence. But he found, to his acute distress, that of the now details he 
learned he could only retain a few, and those only by continual repetition ; 
and he began to be afraid of listening to any new discourse, lest it should 
obliterate what he was already striving to remember. 

The day he was discerned by Tito in the Piazza del Duomo, he had 
the fresh anguish of this consciousness in his mind, and Tito’s ready speech 
fell upon him like the mockery of a glib, defying demon. 

As he went home to his heap of straw, and passed by the booksellers’ 
shops in the Via del Garbo, he paused to look at the volumes spread open. 
Could he by long gazing at one of those books lay hold of the slippery 
threads of memory ? Could he by striving get a firm grasp somewhere, 
*ind lift himself above these waters that flowed over him ? 

lie was tempted, and bought the cheapest Greek book he could see. 
He carried it home and sat on his heap of straw, looking at the characters 
YOL. YI.— NO. 36. 32. 
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by the light of the small window ; but no inward light arose on them. 
Soon the evening darkness came ; but It made little difference to Bal- 
dassarre. His strained eyes seemed still to see the white pages with the 
luiintelligible black marks upon them. 


CHAPTER XXX 

Fituir IS Seed. 

“ My Boniola,” said Tito, the second morning after he had made his speech 
in the Piazza del Duomo, I am to receive gi*and visitors to-day ; the 
Milanese Count is coming again, and the Seneschal de Beaucaire, the great 
favourite of the Cristianissimo. I know you don’t care to go through 
smiling ceremonies with these rustling magnates, whom we are not likely 
to sec again ; and as they will want to look at the antiquities and the 
library, perhaps you had better give up your work to-day, and go to see 
your cousin Brigida." 

Romola discerned a wisli in this intimation, and immediately assented. 
But piescntly, coining back in her hood and mantle, sho said, “ Oh, what a 
long breath Florence will bike when the gates are flung open, and the last 
Frenchman is walking out of them ! Even you arc getting tired, with all 
your patience, my Tito ; confess it. Ah, your head is hot.” 

lie was leaning over his desk, writing, and she liad laid lier liand on 
liis head, meaning to give a parting caress. The attitude had been a 
frequent one, and Tito was accustomed, when lie felt her hand there, to 
raise his head, throw himself a little backward, and look up at her. But 
he felt now as unable to raise his head as if her hand hu'^ been a leaden 
cowl. lie sjioke instead, in a light tone, as his pen still ran along. 

“ The French are as ready to go from Florence as the wasps to IcavL 
a ripe pear when they have just fastened on it.” 

Ilomola, keenly sensitive to the absence of the usual response, took away 
her hand and said, “ I am going, Tito.” 

“ Farewell, my sweet one. I must wait at home. Take Maso 
with you.” 

Still Tito did not look uj), and Romola went out without saying any 
more. Very slight things make epochs in married lile, and this morning 
for the first time she admitted to licr&elf not only that Tito had changed, 
but that he had changed towards her. Did the reason lie in her sell ? Slie 
iiiight perhaps have thought so, if there had not been the facts of the 
armour and the picture to suggest some external event which was an 
entire mystery to her. 

But Tito no sooner believed that Eomola was out of the house than he 
laid down his pen and looked up, in delightful security from seeing any- 
thing else than parchment and broken marble. He was rather disgusted 
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with himself that he had not been able to look up at Romola and behavo 
to her just as usual. He would have chosen, if he could, to be even more 
than usually kind ; but he could not, on a sudden, master an involuntary 
shrinking from her, which, by a subtle relation, depended on those very 
characteristics in him that made him desire not to fail in his mibrks of 
affection. He was about to take a step which he knew would arouse her 
deep indignation : he would have to encounter much that was unpleasant 
before he could win her forgiveness. And Tito could never find it easy 
to face displeasure and anger ; his nature was one of those most remote 
from defiance or impudence, and all his inclinations leaned towards 
preserving liomola's tenderness, lie was not tormented by sentimental 
scruples which, as he had demonstrated to himaelt by a very rapid course 
of argument, had no relation to solid utility *, but his freedom from scruples 
did not release him from the dread of what was disagreeable. Unscrupu- 
lousness gets rid ol‘ much, but not of toothache, or wounded vanity, or 
the sense of loneliness, against which, as the world at present stands, there 
is no security but a thoroughly healthy jaw, and a just, loving soul. And 
Tito Avas feeling intensely at this moment that no devices could save him 
from pain in the impending collision with Komola; no persuasive bland- 
ness could cushion him against the shock towards which he was being 
driven like a timid animal urged to a desperate leap by the terror of the 
tooth and the claw that are close behind it. 

The secret feeling lie had previously had that the tenacious adherence 
to Hardo’s wishes about the library had become under existing difficul* 
ties a piece of sentimental iolly, which deprived himself and Komola of 
substantial advantages, mighc perhaps never have wrought itself into 
action but for the events of the past week, which had brought at once the 
pressure of a new motive and the outlet of a rare opportunity. Nay, it 
w^ivs not till his dread had beet, aggravated by the sight of Baldassarre 
looking more like his sane self, not until he had begun to leel that he 
might be comj)GUcd to flee from Florence, that he had brought himself to 
resolve on using his legal right to sell the library before the great oppor- 
tunity offered by French and Milanese bidders slipped through his 
fingers. For if he had to leave Florence he did not Avaut to leave it as a 
destitute wanderer. He had been used to an agreeable existence, and he 
Avished to carry with him all the means at liainl for retaining the same 
agreeable conditions. lie wished among other things to carry Komola 
with him, and not, if possible, to carry any infamy. Success had given 
him a growing appetite for all the ple-usurcs that depend on an advan- 
tageous social position, and at no moment could it look like a temptation 
to him, but only like a hideous alternative, to decamp under dishonour, 
even Avith a bag of diamonds, and incur the life of an adventurer. It waa 
^ot possible for him to make himself independent even of those Florentines 
who only greeted him with regard ; still less Avas it possible for him to 
tnake himself independent of Komola. She wms the wife of his first love — 
lie loved her still ; she belonged to that furniture of life which he shrank 
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from parting witl), lie winced under her judgment, he felt uncertain how 
far the revulsion of her feeling towards him might go ; and all that sense of 
power over a wife which makes a husband risk betrayals that a lover 
never ventures on, would not suffice to counteract Tito’s uneasiness. 
This was the leaden weight which had been too strong for his will, and 
kept him from raising his head to meet her eyes. Their pure light 
brought too near him the prospect of a coming struggle. But it was not 
to be helped : if they had to leave Florence, they must have money ; 
indeed, Tito could not arrange life at all to his mind witliout a consider- 
able sum of money. And that problem of arranging life to liis mind had 
been the source of all his misdoing. lie would have been equal to any 
sacrifice that was not unpleasant. 

The rustling magnates came and went, the bargains had been con- 
cluded, and llomola returned home ; but nothing grave was said that 
night. Tito was only gay and chatty, pouring forth to her, as he had not 
done before, stories and descriptions of what be had witnessed during the 
French visit. Eomola thought she discerned an eflbrt in hia liveliness, 
and, attributing it to tlie consciousness in him that she had been 
wounded in the morning, accepted the ellbrt as an act of penitence, 
inwardly aching a little at that sign of growing distance between them 
— that tlicre was an ofTence about which neither of them dared to 
speak. 

The next day Tito remained away from home until late at night. It 
was a marked day to Romola, for Piero di Cosimo, stimulated to greater 
industry on her behalf by the fear that he might have been the cause of 
pain to her in the past week, had sent home her father’s portnait. Slit* 
had propped it against the back of his old chair, and had been looking at 
it for some time, when the door opened behind her, and Bernardo del Nero 
came in. 

“ It is you, godfather ! How I wish you had come sooner : it is getting 
a little dusk,” said llomola, going towards him. 

“I have just looked in to tell you the good news, for 1 know Tito is 
not come yet,” said Bernardo. The French king moves ofi‘ to-morrow ; 
not before it is high time. There has been another tussle between our 
people and his soldiers this morning. But there’s a chance now of tlie 
city getting into order once more and trade going on.” 

“ That is joyful,” sjrid llomola. “ But it is sudden, is it not? Tito 
seemed to think 3’Cbterday that there was little prospect of the king’s going 
soon.” 

“He has been well barked at, that’s the reason,” said Bernardo, 
smiling. “ His own generals opened their throats pretty well, and at 
last our Signoria sent the mastiff of the city, Fra Girolamo. The Cris- 
tianissimo was frightened at that thunder, and has given the order to 
move. I’m afraid there’ll be small agreement among us when he’s gone, 
but, at any rate, all parties are agreed in being glad not to have Florence 
stilled with soldiery any longer, and the Frate has barked this tim® 
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gome purpose. AL, what is this ? ” ho added, as Romola, clasping him by 
the arm, led him in front of the picture. Let us see.” 

He began to unwind his long scarf while she placed a seat for him. 

“ Don’t you want your spectacles, godfather ? ” said Romola, in anxiety 
that he should see just what she saw. 

“ No, child, no,” said Bernardo, uncovering his grey head, as ho 
seated himself with firm crectneaa. “For seeing at this distance, u)y old 
eyes are perhaps better than your young ones. Old men’s eyes arc like 
old men’s memories ; they are strongest for things a long way off.” 

“ It is better than having no portrait,” said Romola, apologetically, 
after Bernardo had been silent a little while. “ It is less like him now 
than the image 1 have in my mind, but then that might fade with the 
years.” She rested her arm on the old man’s shoulder as slic spoke, 
draAvn towards him strongly by their common interest in the dead. 

“ I don’t know,” said Bernardo. “ I almost think I sec Bardo as he 
was Avhen he was young, better than that pictui-c shows him to me as 
lie Avus when he was old. Your father had a great deal of fire in his eyes 
Avhen ho Avas young. It was Avhat 1 could never understand, that he, 
Avith his fiery spirit, Avhicli seemed much more impatient than mine, could 
hang over the books and live Avith sliadoAVS all his life. IIoAvcver, he had 
put his heart into that.” 

Bernardo g'lvc a slight shrug as he spoke the last words, but Romola 
discerned in his voice a feeling that accorded with her own. 

“ And he was disappointed to the last,” she said, involuntarily. But 
immediately fearing lest her Avoids should be taken to imply an accusation 
against Tito, she went on almost hurriedly, “ If we could only sec bis 
longest, clearest Avish fulfilled just to his mind !” 

“Well, so wc may,” said Bernardo, kindly, rising and putting on his 
cap. “ The times arc cloudy now, but fish arc caught by waiting. Who 
knows ? When the wheel has turned often enough, 1 may be Gonfalo- 
niere yet before I die ; and no creditor can touch these things.” He looked 
round as he .spoke. Then, turning to her, and patting her check, said, 
“ And you need not be afraid of my dying ; my ghost will claim nothing. 
I’ve taken care of that in my will.” 

Romola seized the hand that Avas against her cheek, and put it to her 
lips in silence. 

“ IlaA'-en’t you been scolding your husband for keeping away from 
home so much lately ? I sec him every Avhere but here,” said Bernardo, 
willing to change the subject. 

She felt the flush spread over her neck and face as she said, “ He has 
been very much wanted ; you know he speaks so Arvell. I am glad to know 
that his value is understood.” 

“You are contented, then. Madonna Orgogliosa?” said Bernardoi 
Bmiling as he moved to the door. 

“ Assuredly.” 

Poor Romola I There was one thing that would have made the pang 
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of disappointment in her husband harder to bear : it was, that any one 
should know he gave her cause for disappointment. This might be a 
woman’s weakness, but it is closely allied to a woman’s nobleness. She 
who willingly lifts up the veil of her married life has profaned it from a 
sanctuary into a vulgar place. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

A Revelation. 

The next day Romola, like every other Florentine, was excited about the 
departure of the Freixh. Besides her other reasons for gladness, she had 
a dim hope, which she was conscious was half superstitious, that those 
new anxieties about Tito, having come with the burdensome guests, 
might perhaps vanish with them. The French had been in Florence 
hardly eleven days, but in that space she had felt more acute inihappinesa 
than she had known in her life before. Tito had adopted the hateful 
armour on tlie day of their ariival, and though she could frame no dis- 
tinct notion wliy tlieir departure should remove the cause of his fear — 
though, wlien she thought of that eau.se, the image of the prisoner grasp- 
ing him, as she had seen it in Piero’s sketch, urged itself before her and 
excluded every other — still, when the French were gone, she would be rid 
of something that was strongly associated with her pain. 

Wrapped in her mantle she waited under the loggia at the top of the 
house, and watched for the glimpses of the troops and the royal retinue 
passing the bridges on their way to the Porta San Piero, that looks 
towards Siena and Rome. She even returned to her station when the 
gates had been closed, that she might feed herself vibrating '\ifh the great 
peal of the bells. It was dusk then, and when at last she descended into 
the library, she lit her lump, with the resolution that she would overcome 
the agitation that had made her idle all day, and sit down to work at her 
copying of the catalogue. Tito had left home early in the morning, and 
she did not expect him yet. Before he came she intended to leave the 
library, and ait in the pretty saloon, with the dancing nymphs and the 
birds. She had done so every evening since be had objected to the library 
as chill and gloomy. 

To her great surprise, she had not been at %vork long before Tito 
entered. Her first thought was, how cheerless he would feel the wide 
darkness of this great room, with one little oil-lamp burning at the farther 
end, and the fire nearly out. She almost ran towards him. 

“ Tito, dearest, I did not know you would come so soon, ’ she said, 
nervously putting up her white arms to unwind his heccJietto. 

“ I am not welcome then ? " he said, with one of his brightest smiles, 
clasping her, but playfully holding his head back from her. 

“ Tito I *’ She uttered the word in a tone of pretty, loving reproach, and 
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then he kissed her fondly, stroked her hair, as his manner was, and seemed 
not to mind about taking off liis mantle yet. Komola quivered with 
delight. All the emotions of the day had been preparing in her a keener 
sensitiveness to the return of this habitual manner. “ It will come back,” 
she was saying to herself, “ the old happiness will perhaps come back, 
lie is like himself again.” 

Tito was taking great pains to be like himself ; his heart was palpi- 
tating with anxiety. 

“ If I had expected you so soon,” said Romola, as she at last helped 
him to take off his wrappings, “I would have had a little festival pre- 
pared to this joyful ringing of the bolls. I did not mean to be here in 
the library when you came liornc.” 

“Never mind, sweet,” he said, carelessly. “Do nr)t think about the 
fire. Come — come and sit down.” 

There was a low stool against Tito’s chair, and that was Romola’a 
habitual seat when they were talking together. She rested her arm on 
his knee, as she used to do on her father’s, and looked up at him while 
he spoke. He had never yet noticed the presence of the porti-ait, and 
4 -he had not mentioned it — thinking of it all the more. 

“ 1 have been enjoyirjg the clang of the bells for the first time, Tito,” 
she began. “ I liked being shaken and deafened by them : I fancied I 
was something like a Bacchante possessed by a divine rage. Are not the 
people looking very joyful to-iiiglit ? ” 

“ Joyful after a sour and pious fashion,” said Tito, with a shrug. “But, 
in truth, those who are left behind in Florence have little cause to bo 
joyful ; it seems to me, the most reasonable ground of gladness would bo 
to have got out of Florence.” 

Tito had sounded the desired key-note widiout any trouble, or appear- 
ance of premeditation. He spoke with no emphasis, but he looked grave 
enough to make llomola ask rather anxiously, 

“ Why, Tito ? Are there fresh troubles ? ” 

“ No need of fresh ones, my Romola. There are three strong parties 
in the city, all ready to fly at each other’s throats. And if the Frate’a 
party is strong enough to frighten the other two into silence, as seems 
most likely, life will be as pleasant and amusing as a funeral. They 
have the plan of a great Council simmering already; and if they get 
it, the man who sings sacred lauds the loudest will be tlie most 
eligible for office. And besides that, the city will be so drained by the 
payment of this great subsidy to the French king, and by the war to 
get back Pisa, that the prospect would be dismal enough without the rule 
f>f fanatics. On the whole, Florence will be a delightful place for those 
vrorthies who entertain themselves in the evening by going into crypts 
®-nd lashing themselves ; but for everything else, the exiles have the best 
of it. For my own part, I have been thinking seriously that we should 
be wise to quit Florence, my Romola.” 

She started. “ Tito, how could we leave Florence ? Surely you do 
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not think I could leave it — at least, not yet — not for a long while.” She 
had turned cold and trembling, and did not find it quite easy to speak. 
Tito must know the reasons she had in her mind. 

“That is all a fabric of your own imagination, my sweet one. Your 
Bccluded life has made you lay such false stress on a few things. You know 
I used to tell you, before we were married, that I wished we were some- 
■vvherc else than in FJoience. If you had seen more places and more 
peo])Ic, you would know what I mean w'hcn I say that there is something in 
the Florentines that reminds me of their cutting spring winds. I like people 
who take life less eagerly ; and it would be good for my Romola, too, to 
see a new life. I should like to dip her a little in the soft waters of 
forgetfulness.” 

He leaned forward and kissed her brow, and laid his hand on her fair 
hair again ; but alie felt his caress no more than if he had kissed a mask. 
She Avas too much agitated by the sense of the distance betAveen their 
minds to be conscious that his lips touched her. 

“ Tito, it is not because I suppose Florence is the pleasantest place in 
the Wf>rld that 1 desire not to quit it. It is because I — because we have 
to see my fithor’s Avish fulfilled. My godfather is old — he is seventy-one 
— Ave could not leave it to him.” 

“ It is precisely those superstitions Avhich hang about your mind like 
bedimming clouds, my Romola, that make one great reason wliy I could 
Avish Avc Avcrc tAvo hundred leagues from Florence. I am obliged to take 
care of you in opposition to your own Avill : if those dear eyes, that look 
so tender, see falsely, I must see for them, and save my Avife from wasting 
her life in disiippointing herself by impracticable dreams.” 

Romola sat silent and motionless: she could not blind herself to the 
direction in which Tito’s words pointed : he wanted to per'-.uade her that 
they might get the library deposited in some monastery, or ...he some other 
ready means to rid ihemselves of a task, and a tie to Florence; and she 
Avas determined never to submit her mind to liis judgment on this question 
of duty to her father ; she Avas inwardly prepared to encounter any sort of 
pain in resistance. But the determination was kei)t latent in these first 
moments by the heart- crushing sense that noAv at last she and Tito must 
be confessedly divided in their wishes, lie was glad of her silence, for, 
much as he had feared the strength of lier feeling, it AA'as impossible for 
him, shut up in the narrowness that hedges in all merely clever, unim- 
passioned men, not to over-estimate the persuasiveness of his oAvn 
arguments. Ills conduct did not look ugly to himself, and his imagination 
did not suffice to show liim exactly how it would look to Romola. Ho 
went on in the same gentle, remonstrating tone. 

“ You know, dearest — ^your ow'n clear judgment ahvays showed you— 
that the notion of isolating a collection of books and antiquities, and attaching 
a single name to them for ever, was one that had no valid, substantial good 
for its object: and yet more, one that was liable to be defeated in a thou- 
sand ways. Sec Avhat has become of the Medici collections I And, for m/ 
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part, I consider it even blameworthy to entertain those petty views of 
appropriation : why should any one be reasonably glad thjft Florence 
should possess the benefits of learned research and taste more than any 
other city ? I understand your feeling about the wishes of the dead ; but 
wisdom puts a limit to these sentiments, else lives might be continually 
wasted in that sort of futile devotion — like praising deaf gods for ever. 
You gave your life to your father while he lived ; why should you demand 
more of yourself? " 

“ Because it was a trust,” said Romoln, in a low but distinct voice. 
“ He trusted me, he trusted you, Tito.* I did not expect you to feel any- 
thing else about it — to feel as I do — but I did expect you to feel that.” 

“ Yes, dearest, of course I should feel it on a point where your father’s 
real w’clfare or hjij)pincss was c<»ncerned ; but there is no question of that 
now. If we believed in purgatory, 1 should be as anxious as you to have 
masses said; and if 1 believed it could pain your father to see his library 
preserved and used in a rather different way from what he had set his 
mind on, I should share the strictness of your views. But a little philo- 
sophy should teach us to rid ourselves of those air-woven fetters that 
mortals hang round themselves, sjxmding their lives in misery under the 
mere imagination of Avcight. Your mind, which seizes ideas so readily, 
my lloinola, is able to discriminate between substantial good and these 
brain-wrought fantasies. Ask yourself, dearest, what possible good can 
these books and antiquities do stow’cd together under your father’s name 
in Florence, more than they would do if they were divided or carried 
elsewhere ? Nay, is not the very dispersion of such things in hands that 
know how to value them one means of extending their usefulness ? This 
rivalry of Italian cities is very petty and illiberal. The loss of Constanti- 
nople was the gain of the w'holc civilized world.” 

Komola was still too thoroughly under the painful pressure of the new 
revelation Tito was making of himself, for her resistance to find any strong 
vent. As that fluent talk fell on her ears there w-as a rising contempt 
within her, which only made her more conscious of her bruised despairing 
love, her love for the Tito she had married and believed in. Her nature, 
possessed w'ith the energies of strong emotion, recoiled from this hopelessly 
shallow readiness which jtrofessed to appropriate the widest sympathies 
and had no pulse for the nearest. She still spoke like one who was 
restrained from showing all she felt. She had only drawn away her arm 
from his knee and sat with her hands clasped before her, cold and motion- 
less as locked waters. 

“ You talk of substantial good, Tito I Are faithfulness, and love, and 
sweet grateful memories, no good ? Is it no good that wo should keep our 
silent promises on which others build because they believe in our love 
and truth ? Is it no good that a just life should be justly honoured ?’ Or, 
is it good that we should harden our hearts against all the wants and 
hopes of those who have depended on us ? What good can belong to 
*nen who have such souls? To talk cleverly, perhaps, and find soft 
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couches for themselves, and live and die with their base selves as their 
best companions.” 

Her voice had gradually risen till there was a ring of scorn in the last 
words; she made a slight pause, but he saw there were other words 
quivering on her lips, and ho chose to let them come. 

“ I know of jio good for citi(*s or the world if they are to be made up 
of such beings. But I am not thinking of other Italian cities and the 
whole civilized world — I am thinking of my father, and of my love and 
sorrow for him, and of his just claims on us. I would give up anything 
else, Tito, — I would leave Florenci', — what else did I live for but for him 
and you? But I will not give up that duty. What have I to do with 
your arguments ? It was a yearning of /ns heart, and therefore it is a 
yearning of mine." 

Her voice, from having been tremulous, had become full and firm. She 
felt that she had been urged on to say all that it was needful for her to 
nay. She thought, poor thing, there was nothing harder to come than 
this struggle against Tito’s suggestions as against the meaner part of 
herself. 

He had begun to sec eloarly tliat he could not persuade her into 
assent : he must take another course, and show her that the time for 
resistance was past. That, at least, would put an end to further struggle ; 
and if the disclosure were not made by himself to-night, to-morrow it 
must be made in another way. That necessity niTved his courage ; and 
his experience of her aflfoctionateness and unexpected submissiveness, ever 
^i^cc their marriage until now, encouraged him to hope that, at last, she 
would accommodate herself to what had been his will. 

“ 1 am sorry to hear you speak in that spirit of blind persistence, my 
Ivomola,” he said, quietly, “ because it obliges rnc to give yer. pain. But 
I partly foresaw your opposition, and as a prompt decision ' .s necessary, 
1 avoided that obstacle, and decided without consulting you. The very 
care of a husband for liis wife’s interest compels him to that separate 
action sometimes — even when he has such a wiie as yon, my Komola.” 

She turned her eyes on him in breathless inquiry. 

“I mean,” he said, answ’cring her look, “ that 1 have arranged for the 
transfer, both of the books and antiquities, where they will find the highest 
use and value. The books have been bought for the Duke of Milan, the 
marbles and bronzes and the rest are going to France : and both will be 
jirotected by the stability of a great Power, instead of remaining in a city 
which is exposed to ruin.” 

Before he had finished speaking, Romola had started from her seat, and 
stood up looking down at him, with tightened hands falling before her, 
and, for the first time in her life, with a flash of fierceness in her scorn 
and anger. 

“You have so/d them ? ” she asked, as if she distrusted her ears. 

“ I have,” said Tito, quailing a little. The scene was unpleasant — the 
descending scorn already scorched him. 
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“ You are a treacherous man ! ” she said, with something grating in 
her voice, as she looked down at him. 

She was silent for a minute, and he sat still, feeling that ingenuity 
was powerless just now. Suddenly she turned away, and said, in an 
agitated tone, “It may be hindered — I am going to my godfather." " 

In an instant Tito started up, went to the door, locked it, and took out 
the key. It was time for all the masculine predominance that was latent 
in him to show itself. But he was not angry; he only felt that the 
moment was eminently unpleasant, and that when this scene was at an 
end he should be glad to keep away from Romola for a little while. But 
it was absolutely necessary lirst that she ehtmld be reduced to passivencss. 

“ Try to calm yourself a little, Romola," he said, leaning in the easiest 
attiliide possible against a pedestal under the bust of a grim old Roman. 
Not that he was inwardly easy: his heart palpitated a little with a moral 
dread, against which no chain-armour could be found, lie had locked in 
liis wife’s anger and scorn, but be had been obliged to lock himself in 
with it ; and his blood did not rise with contest — his olive cheek was per- 
ceptibly paled. 

Romola had paused and turned her eyes on him as she saw him take 
Ills stand and lodge the k{‘y in his scarsella. Her eyes were flashing, and 
her whole frame seemed to be possessed by impetuous force that wanted 
to leap out in some deed. All the crushing pain of disappointment in her 
Imsband, wliich had made the strongest part of her consciousness a few 
minutes betoro, was annihilated by the vehemence of her indignation. 
She could not care in this moment that the man she was despising as he 
Iccined there in his loathsome beauty — she could not care that he was her 
husband ; she could only feel that she despised him. The pride and 
fierceness of the old Bardi blood had been tlioroughly awaked in her lor 
the first time. 

“ Try at least to understand the fact," said Tito, “ and do not seek to 
take futile steps which may be fatal. It is of no use for you to go to 
your godfather. Messer Bernardo cannot reverse what I have done. Only 
sit down. You would hardly wish, if you were quite yourself, to make 
hiiown to any third person what passes between iis in private.” 

'fito knew that he had touched the right fibre there. But she did not 
sit down ; she was too unconscious of her body voluntarily to change 
her attitude. 

“ Why can it not be reversed ?” she said, after a pause. “ Nothing is 
moved yet." 

“ Simply because the sale has been concluded by written agreement; 
the purchasers have left Florence, and I hold the bonds for the purchase- 
money." 

“ If my father had suspected you of being a faithless man,” said 
Kornola, in a tone of bitter scorn, which insisted on darting out before she 
could say anything else, “ he would have placed the library safely out of 
power. But death overtook him too soon, and when you were sure 
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his ear was deaf, and his hand stiff, you robbed him.” She paused an 
instant, and then said, with gathered passion, “ Have you robbed some- 
body else, wlio is not dead ? Is that the reason you wear armour ? ” 

Roiuola liad been driven to utter the words as men are driven to use 
tlie lash of the horsewhip. At first, Tito felt horribly cowed ; it seemed 
to him that the disgrace he had been dreading would be worse than he 
had imagined it. But soon there was a reaction : such power of dislike 
and resistance as there was within him was beginning to rise against a 
wife whose voice seemed like the herald of a retributive fate. Her, at least, 
liis quick mind told him that he might master. 

“ It is useless,” he said, coolly, “ to answer the words of madness, 
Romola. Your peculiar feeling about your father has made you mad at 
this moment. Any rational person looking at the case from a due dis- 
tance will sec that I have taken the wisest course. Apart from the 
influence of your exaggerated feelings on him, I am convinced that Messer 
Bernardo would be of that o])inion.” 

He would not ! ” said Romola. “ He lives in the hope of seeing my 
father’s wish exactly fulfilled. We spoke of it together only yesterday. 
He will help me yet. Who arc these men to whom you have sold my 
father’s property ? ” 

There is no reason why you sliould not he told, except that it signi- 
fies little. The Count di San Sovorino and the Seneschal de Beaucaire 
arc now on their way with the king to Siena.” 

« They may be overtaken and persuaded to give up their purchase,” 
said Romola, eagerly, her anger beginning to be surmounted by anxious 
thought. 

“No, they may not,” said Tito, wdtli cool decision, 

“ Why?” 

“ Because I do not choose that they should.” 

“ But if you were paid the money ? — 'vve will pay you the money,” said 
Romola. No words could have disclosed more fully her sense of aliena- 
tion from Tito ; but they were spoken with less of bitterness than of 
anxious pleading. And he felt stronger, for he saw that the first impulse 
of fury was past. 

“No, my Romola. Understand that such thoughts as these are 
impracticable. You would not, in a reasonable moment, ask your god- 
father to bury three thousand florins in addition to what he has already 
paid on the library. I think your pride and delicacy would shrink 
from that.” 

She began to tremble and turn cold again with discouragement, and 
sank down on the carved chest near which she was standing. He went 
on in a clear voice, under which she shuddered, as if it had been a narrow 
cold stream coursing over a hot cheek. 

“ Moreover, it is not my will that Messer Bernardo should advance 
the money, even if the project were not an utterly wild one. And I beg 
you to consider, before you take any step or utter any word on the subject, 
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what will be the consequences of your placing yourself in opposition to 
me, and trying to exhibit your husband in the odious light w'hich your 
own distempered feelings cast over him. Wliat object will you serve by 
injuring me with Messer Bernardo ? The event is irrevocable, the 
library is sold, and you are my wife.’* 

Every word was spoken for the sake of a calculated effect, for his 
intellect was urged into the utmost activity by the danger of the ciisis. 
He knew that Ilomola’s mind would take in rapidly enough all the wide 
meaning of his speech. He waited and watched her in silence. 

She had turned her eyes from him and was looking on the ground, 
and in that way she sat for several minutes. When she spoke, her voice 
was quite altered, — it was quiet and cold. 

“ I have one thing to ask.” 

“ Ask anything that I can do without injuring us both, Bomola.” 

“ That you will give me that portion of the money which belongs to 
my godfather, and let me pay him.” 

“ I must have some assurance from you, first, of the attitude you intend 
to take towards me.” 

“ Do you believe in assurances, Tito ? ” she said, with a tinge of 
returning bitterness. 

“ From you, I do.” 

will do you no harm, I sliall disclose nothing. I will say nothing 
to jmin him or you. You say truly, the event is irrevocable.” 

“ Then 1 will do what you desire to-morrow morning.” 

“ To-night, if possible,” said Romola, “ that we may not speak of 
it again.” 

“ It is possible,” he said, moving towards the lamp, while she sat still, 
looking away from him with absent eyes. 

Presently he came and bent down over her, to put a piece of paper into 
her liand. “ You will receive something in return, you are aware, 
myKomola?” he said, gently, not minding so much what had passed, 
now he was secure ; and feeling able to try and propitiate her. 

“ Yes,” she said, taking the paper, without looking at him, “ I un- 
derstand." 

“ And you W'ill forgive me, my Romola, when you have had time to 
reflect.” He just touched her brow with his lips, but she took no notice, 
and seemed really unconscious of the act. 

She was aware that he unlocked the door and went out. She moved 
her head and listened. The great door of tlie court opened and shut 
again. She started up as if some sudden freedom had come, and going 
to her father’s chair where his picture was propped, fell on her knees 
before it, and burst into sobs. 
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In August, 1862, I — a “special correspondent” — ^was sent to join the 
army of General Pope, then concentrating in the Piedmont region of 
Virginia, and in the connty of Fauquier. 

1 waited upon the Chief ol* Staff, at the General’s city quarters, on the 
lunining of my arrival in Washington. A plain brick residence, with 
sli.'uly side-walk, guarded by a volunteer soldier in slovenly blouse and 
breeches, and constantly beset by aids, waggoners, and sutlers, had been 
allotted to the commander of the “ Army of Virginia,” and in the upper 
story I found liini in civil dress, smoking a cigar. Tall, corpulent, and 
athletic, Avith keen dark eyes, and beard and hair black as midnight, 
General John Pope had all tlie air of a commander. 

Vain, iinprmlent, and nf)t proverbially truthfnl; but shrewd, active, 
and skilled in the rules of warfare, Pope could be great and little too, 
lie Avas clothed Avith scrnpnloiis neatness, his liair and beard Avere 
carefully dressed, his cigars exquisite in flavour, lie spoke much and 
rapidly, chiefly of himself; swore roundly at intervals, Avas petulant at 
tritles, and sanguine of impending success. I remember that sotne one 
asked liim, incidentally, whore lie should make his final head-quarters? 
“ In the saddle, sir,” said I'opc, bending his dark eyes upon the questioner. 

I found no trouble in securing military passes and railroad transpor- 
tation for myself and liorse. Others were less fort.unatr ; and some, 
Avhose claim was that of love, duty, or charity, were co.dly rebufled. 
J’wo Avomen for example, wives of private soldiers, had come from the 
remote State of Maine to see their sick husbands in the hospital at 
I'redericksburg. They Avere weak, pretty creatures, and looked strangely 
out of j)lace among the rough soldiery that tlironged the inspector’s office. 
A dozen rude glances discomposed them, as they made application ; and 
at the contemptuous refusal, they turned their heads and wept silently. 
A great burly cavalry-man, whose awkward honesty T shall never forget, 
so far forgot his position as to condemn most lustily the discipline that 
obstructed such gentle missions. He w'as at once put under arrest, and 
the poor wives were removed from the office. 

The morning was bright and young when I strapped blankets and 
baggage upon the back of my pony, and went at an easy trot across the 
Long Bridge, towards Alexandria. The clear sky, peculiar to American 
rivers, shone bright over the Potomac, and the countless forts that cluster 
upon Arlington Heights looked down through thousands of tents upon the 
transports that crowded mistily about the distant wharves. Arlington 
House, the stately residence of the Confederate General Lee, stood 
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amidst thick pines and cedars, with batteries planted upon the lawn and 
a signal look-out upon the roof. Dark masses of horsemen could be seen 
moving over the heights, and the Federal flag floated everywhere. 

Midway on the Inidge a train surprised me, and the frightened colt 
that I bestrode very nearly lini&hcJ my part ol the campaign. In rbspect 
to horses, I had been unfortunate from the first. My original quadruped 
would go at all only when spurred, and if spurred invariably ran away. 
My second had an antipathy to newspapers, and refused to eat his oata 
if close to any paper whatsoever. 1 tied liim ultimately to a waggon- 
wlieel at Harrison’s Bar, and have had a curious impression ever since that 
he is still spinning round. 

Tlio present animal was young, nervous, and full of blood and sinew, 

I did not feel quite safe with him upon ordinary occasions ; but at the 
crack of musketry, the roll of a drum, or the gleaming of standards, 
sabres, and bayonets, he grew positively wild, and several times drew 
\ ituperat ions from oflicers and men whom he had almost trampled. 

The feeling that my vocation had somewhat of peiil about it gave 
tone and spirit to my ride. When 1 had climbed Arlington Cliffs I 
turned a moment to regaul llic city, whose colossal buildings glinted and 
ulistened in the sunlight. The Capitol sat enthroned on the right ; the 
long fa^’ade of the Treasury building in the centre, and on the left, the 
stern, severe outlines of the President’s mansion. Between, lay the city, 
incongruously built, and down by the slope of the river the broken shaft; 
of the monument to Washington. 

In that Capitol lay the heart of the Federal people ; and to preserve 
it inviolate they had piled fort upon fort, added battalion to battalion, and 
cannon to cannon. There w.ls no approach to the city that could not 
be commanded by a hundred guns, 

Alexandria, a prim Virginian town, overrun with infantry in blue, 
cavalry in yellow, and artillerymen in red, looked very sombre as I rode 
up its main avenue. The old race of Alexandrians had moved away, and 
the Hebrews were installed in their ancient shops. A few women of 
the former regime sat lonesoinely At their windows, but others, of a 
Avidcly different character, llaunted in rouge and silk through groups 
of soldiers on the side-patlis. There were drinking-dens set up in famous 
homesteads, spruce modern mansions were turned into barracks and 
hospitals, and army cattle browsed in quiet domestic grass-yards and 
gardens. In the suburbs many horses had been gutted in pure hate 
aud wantonness. I saw, among others, the residence of a Confederate 
(■olonel that had been twice fired, and its noble lawn with its maple- 
trees given over to axe find cattle. I rode through a gap in the broken 
fence, splashing mud at every hoof, and my horse put his head through 
*'1 rent in the dwelling. Not Hun or Goth could have done more to 
destroy. The floors were broken; lascivious pencillings profaned the 
hospitable chambers ; the cellar was full of rain-water; and carrion 
had been tossed into the well. 
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I stopped at the Marshall House, where rash young Ellsworth perished, 
nnd found that the stairways stained with his blood had been broken up 
by the new proprietor — a brutal-looking Zouave — and sold, piece by 
piece, to relic-hunters. The City Hotel, an antique building, where 
"Washington and his contemporaries were wont to feast and dance, accom- 
modated me with a bed. The waiters were surly negroes, disposed to 
somnolence at inopportune times, and absolutely deaf to bells and halloos. 
On my way next morning to the railway depot, I passed the slave-pen, 
a barbarous place, enclosed by a spiked wall. Here rctractory negroes 
were confined of old, and those about to be sent to Southern markets. 
Manacles and chains were said to have been found here. 

With some trouble I got my colt into a cattle-car, and my pas.s having 
been countersigned by a Government agent, I secured a seat in an open 
carriage, among recruits, convalescents, and civilians, all bound for War- 
renton. Without a moment’s delay, we were being whirled due south, 
through a country depopulated and ravaged, past negro huts where 
loitering soldiers sunned themselves, and hill-top dwellings where red- 
garbed Zouaves flitted by the broken doors like bloody apparitions. 
The corn-fields of a summer gone by lay rotting on the slopes ; there 
were the remains of camps in all the valleys ; sentries lurked in glens 
and copses ; long lines of supply -teams laboured up cross-road nils ; nnd 
guns frowned down from the tall hills, commanding the track for miles. 
We left Fairfax Court-house on our right, and tugging up steep grades, 
whistling through patches of forest, crossing gorges and rivulets, came at 
last to Bull Run, consecrated by the first great struggle of the war, and 
to be again made memorable. 

With strange emotions 1 beheld the deep and turgid waters of this 
creek — about as wide as the Dee at Chester, or the Thames at Oxford — 
flowing sluggishly through a rocky defile, the crests on eitlk'i side perhaj.s 
two hundred feet from the water, and shut in by thick woods of pine, 
oak, and chestnut. The valley had a gaunt and ancient look ; and as the 
scream of the engine reverberated along its borders, hybrid mules, thiiL 
were drinking at a ford, raised up their heads and brayed. Two miles 
farther on we reached Manassas Junction, formerly the head-quarters of 
Beauregard, and the winter quarters until recently of the Southern army. 
As the train stopped close to a rough depot and engine-house, I perceived 
a man, a little distance off, sighting a cannon directly at the car in which 
I was seated. With considerable agitation I leaped to tl)e ground, but 
as both figure and piece remained jnotionless I ventured to approach. The 
affair proved to be a log, or “ Quaker gun,” mounted upon waggon- wheels, 
and the gunner some stuffed clothing, crowned with an old hat. 

If the world contains any place particularly appropriate for a battle site, 
it is the plain of Manassas. A high, broad, table-land, with Bull Run 
forming in front an almost impassable defence, reaches, in the far distance, 
to the Blue Ridge. Through a narrow cleft in the mountains comes the 
Manassas Gap Railway from the Shenandoah Valley, uniting at the June- 
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tion with the Range and Alexandria Railway, direct from Richmond and 
Charlottesville. By the former, the troops of Johnston, through the feeble- 
ness of the Federal leader Patterson, came to the rescue of the Confede- 
rates, and redeemed their fortunes. They marched from the junction to the 
field, column upon column, and every whistle of their locomotives carried 
terror to the Federal hearts. The Confederate ramparts will remain for 
centuries. They are built chiefly of barrels of earth, covered w'ith mould, 
securely ditched, and protected by abattis. An old barn to the left of 
the railway is thus entrenched, and its walls pierced for sharpshooters. 
An orchard and house close by are similarly defended, and every elevation, 
as far as the eye can see, in the direction of Washington, is maikcd by a 
redan, a lunette, a stockade, a breast-work, or a rille-pit. Tlic house where 
Beauregard abode had been turned into a commissary depot. A dozen 
rude structures for sutlers’ stores adjoined the railway, and these wei-e 
fancifully inscribed “ New England House,” “ Fire Zouave's Delight,*’ 

“ Davis’ Head,” &c. Heaps of shell and ball stood here and there ; down 
a medley of sidings Government locomotives were hauling ponderous 
freights ; regimental mail-messengers came and went through swarms of 
pie-women, newspaper-boys, pea-nut vendors, guides, gossips, and loiterers ; 
while beyond there, the Blue Ridge curled Imge and mistj”, the dumb 
witness of a score of battles, past and to come. The wdiolc region here- 
about is desolate, and the few hulks of dwellings that remain .stand bare, 
unenclosed, and open to wind and rain — their great windowy eyes seem- 
ing to reveal chapters of change and misery. “ Catlett’s,” subsequently 
commemorated by a dashing cavalry raid, is simply a white frame-house 
and station, at a crossing about eight miles from Manassas. The railroad 
here, as elsewhere, goes through fields and forests, and is nowhere fenced 
or enclosed. Wild pigs started from coverts as the train went whooping 
by, and carrion vultures by thousands wheeled aloft. 

Switching off to the right, at Warrenton Junction, we reached Warren- 
ton at three o’clock, one of the pleasantest hamlets in Virginia, and in its 
palmy days populated by about two thousand people. Here General 
McDow^ell, the Federal leader at Bull Run, had his quarters, and the towui 
was garrisoned by the 9th New York regiment. Otljcr regiments had 
encampments on adjacent knolls and spurs of the Blue Ridge, and the 
depot close by the town bristled with daily reinforcements of men, mus- 
kets, and ammunition. The Federals had certainly spared no expenditure 
to supply the army of Pope with all essentials of warfare. I was struck 
particularly with the railway arrangements. Locomotives and cars were 
branded “United States Military Railroads,” for the Government had 
weized all the roads in the land. Campaigning over so great a country 
is futile without rail facilities, and the Confederates have but to bum a 
bridge to delay their adversaries for weeks. 

At the terminus, flour-barrels were heaped by acres. A great pound 
adjoined, where quartermasters’ horses were kept. Hams, army pork, and 
barrels of beef ^Yerc piled in mountainous heaps, and of pilot-bread or 
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camp-biscuit there seemed no end. Teamsters and teams innumerable 
surrounded the train as it came to its destination. Idle officers elbowed 
hither and thither, and horsemen that seemed to have nothing to do rodo 
recklessly into motley crowds of citizens, negroes, and soldiers. War- 
rcntoii was, in a word, a cozy, sleepy village that had, unwittingly, 
become a dep6t for a great army. The innocent burghers who planned its 
railroad had, in the act, made their streets highways, and their homes 
shelters, for the countless tribes of the North. 

There v/as something mournfully embarrassed in the faces of the resi- 
dents. Their sons were in the Southern army, their daughters at home, 
and they, a few old men, among thousands of armed and hostile strangers. 
Tlieir court-house, a cumbrous old edifice, had passed into the hands of 
the town provost-marshal. Their seminary — a new modern pile — was set 
apart for Groneral Pope, soon to arrive. Their churches had been trans- 
formed into hospitals for the Federal army, and many of their shops 
and residences had been seized for military purposes. Their negroes, 
emboldened by the preBcnce of “de Nawdenors,” bad refused to work, 
and huncli’cds became servants to Federal officers. They were prohibited 
from leaving the village, and sutlers were forbidden to trade with them. 
More than all, an order had been issued tliat tliose who should not take 
the oath of allegiance before a specified day should be removed beyond 
the Federal lines. They gathered of afternoons at the “ Warren Green,” 
a village inn, and talked in undertones. They went to their homes 
humbly, as if doubtful of their right to own anything, and a small favour 
from a Federal was accepted in mute astonishment. They read the 
papers, doubtful what to rc'ject, what to believe. They made sales of 
butter and milk, and were paid in Federal money, which they rcgaidcd 
dolorously. Tliey introduced spruce officers to their daughters, but 
trembled lest the raslincss of the young ladies should b. ing insult upon 
both. 

It is due to the Federals to say that they were generally scrupu- 
lous and respectful. It must be said of the young ladies and their papas, 
that, when their fears had been allayed, both became very bold. After 
a time, “ Dixie ” and the “ Bonnie Blue Flag ” were heard of evenings, 
and commentaries upon Yankee courage and character ventured of after- 
noons. It then came out that many residents of the place had been 
in the Confederate service, and among them the commander of the 
famous “ Black Horse Cavalry,” which made panic at Bull Run. I saw 
and spoke with the latter — a slight severe person, who was a little 
boastful — and also with a youth named Bragg, who said that he “ was at 
Fahfax, suh. Yea, suh 1 By G — d, I was at Fahfax, when Tompkins 
chawged, with his smart hossmen, suh 1 We fewmed in awdaw across 
the main street, and it would have wawmed yoh hawt, suh, to see them 
tumble 1 ” As the gentleman made this observation in the presence of 
Home twenty Federals, I thought either that he was very bold, or they 
very forbearing. 
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Good order generally prevailed in the village. There was some little 
drunkenness among teamsters, but the provost-marshal had a keen scent 
for spirits, and many hundred casks were dragged to light and emptied. 

I don’t know why, but I pai-ticularly remember the village pump — a 
staunch old sentry — surrounded by cavalry-men watering theip nags. 
Of evenings I sat upon the upper jjortico of the inn, smoking my cigar, 
and heard the ringing challenge of the patrols below. lu tbe graveyard, 
at the edge of the town, slept two hundred Confederates slain at Bull 
Kun. Strolling among the graves, each marked with a wooden slab, I 
came upon the inscription, “ Two Union Soldiers.” Il was a beautiful 
tiibute from foe to foe. 

Afler a week passed actively at Warrenton, I received an invitation 
from General JMcDowclTs staff ofllcers to spend a night at White Sulphur 
Springs, their new liead-quarters, seven miles on the way to Culpepper. 
Pope had meantime arrived at Warienlon ; the locomotive that accora- 
jianied him was dressed with flags. Trulj’', he was the vainest of the 
vain I 

On a clear still evening I resumed my journey, in the company of 
fliree intelligent ofliccrs. Our way toward the Springs lay over a broad 
stone turnpike ; through wood and ford ; past desertt'd toll-houses and 
military despatch stations, ubere fleet horses stood saddled in the moon- 
light ; up and down hills ; by military paths cut through grass-fields ; 
and cordnioy loads that led aciosa swamps and quicksands. We broke 
upon camps concealed in copses, and saw the blaze of sjibres as dark 
horsemen sonorously challenged. Couriers galloped by in the impel feet 
Tight, and vanished like spectres. We lieard serenades floating from far- 
olf head -quarters, and bugles that echoed sadly in the distance. At last 
the great hotel of the Springs appeared, and riding through dark avenues 
of tiees and cottages, we came upon the broad park or lawn. The 
CeneraTs tent was pointed out to me, pitched under an elm. He was 
writing by candle-light. 

Harsh, disappointed, ambitious, McDowell was kind to few and little 
beloved. lie was unpopular with many of his aides, and regarded by the 
Confederates as at hcjirt favourable to their cause. I believed him to be 
a. better soldier than McClellan, and quite as faithful. 

Giving our horses to negro attendants, we adjourned to a cottage 
close to the spring, for many years the summer abode of Cliief Justice 
Taney. Coffee and savoury beef formed the staple of our meal, and pipes 
«nd raw whisky found us seated on the piazza long after the hush of 
midnight. A few of McDowell’s aides belonged to the regular United 
States army, but there were several foreigners, and among them Count 
St. Alb, an Austrian adventurer. As I lay on the floor that night, 
'trapped in a blanket, 1 little thought that the ancient hotel was soon 
^0 he consigned to the flames, and the road by which I came to be 
marked with brand and blood. 

Taking an early sulphur-batb, I made my respects to General McDowell 
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next morning, and had crossed the North Rappahannock or Hedgemain 
River, before ten o’clock, on the way to Culpepper. The country was 
cool, woody, and high, bordered by mountains. The tenements were 
a mile or more apart, and the settlements few and paltry. I passed some 
regiments marching towards Culpepper, and the waggon-trains reached 
for miles continuously. At moat larmhouse-gatcs white flags were hung 
out, signifying neutrality ; but there was much straggling from regiments, 
and under pretences of thirst and fatigue many soldiers troubled the 
women and children. The German troops of Generals Blenker and Carl 
Schurz were renowned for thieving. They frequently cut the throats of 
sheep and cattle in pure wantonnoss. 

At two o’clock I crossed Hazel River, by a covered bridge, and 
lunched at a secluded place on its shores. For dessert I swam to the 
other side. At four o’clock I entered Culpepper, the rendezvous of 
McDowell’s corps, a petty village, containing a stone court-house, where I 
found staples and chains in the prisoners’ dock. The direct railroad be- 
tween Alexandria and Richmond passes by the place, and twenty miles 
below Culpepper bridges, the river Rapidan, or South Rappahannock, on 
whose banks lay the Confederate army of Stonewall Jackson. 

A town so sombre as Culpepper 1 have never known. The shops were 
all closed. The clergymen had all retired save one, and as he continued 
to pray publicly for Jefferson Davis, he was warned to desist. There was 
not a single able-bodied man remaining out of a population of twelve hun- 
dred ; and the women were unusually outspoken and mischievous. Coffee 
was worth six shillings a pound, whisky thirty shillings a gallon. Al)so- 
lute starvation prevailed among the residents ; and I have given as much as 
a shilling for an ear of green (Indian) corn. A wretched meal might be had 
at one of the hotels for four shillings, and board at five guin^-a.'- a week. The 
table, at meals, was kept cool by a series of flins, pendem from the ceil- 
ing, put in motion by a small black boy, who pulled a string at the far end 
of the room. Said boy, fond of sleep, fell into frequent relapses, and was 
brought to consciousness only when a knife was flung angrily at him. 
Cavalry skirmishc.s were of frequent occurrence in the neighbourhood of 
the town, and prisoners were daily brought into Culpepper. From these I 
gleaned an estimate of the Confederate strength ; they evidently outnum- 
bered the Federals. For the first time the idea struck me that Pope’s 
advance was intended to divert attention from McClellan, while the latter 
should evacuate the peninsula. Apprised of the weakness of tho invaders, 
the Confederates, doubtless, fathomed their design. Jackson concluded to 
cross the Rapidan and assume the offensive, expecting, before McClellan 
should reinforce Pope, to cripple or capture the latter’s command, and dash 
into Maryland and Washington. He was to be followed by the whole 
Confederate army, probably two hundred thousand strong. 

Wc received the first tidings of his advance, incredulously, at Culpep' 
per. A body of New Jersey cavalry came pell-mell into town on a Fri- 
day afternoon, reporting the rebels at Barrett’s Ford, with immense adjuncts 
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of cannon and cavalry. Pope ordered them under arrest, and the ridicu- 
lous spectacle was witnessed of eight or ten provost-officers escorting a 
whole regiment of disarmed cavalry to head-quarters. 

If the news should he true, it would be most inopportune. Banks’s 
command was mainly at Little Washington, thirty miles distant, and Siegel’s 
at Sperry ville, quite as far. The remaining corps, that of McDowell, con- 
sisted of two divisions ; but a large portion of one was stationed at Fre- 
dericksburgh, where also were General Burnside’s troops. Word was at 
once telegraphed for Siegel and Banks to come up in light equipment ; 
and with all speed Crawford’s brigade was thrown out toward Gordons- 
ville, followed by McDowell’s command, as a reserve. 

1 mounted my horse at three o’clock, and galloped excitedly out upon 
the Orange turnpike, hoping to overtake Crawford before du&k. The roads 
in every direction wore marked by multitudinous hoofs, and I took the 
wrong course. After riding at high speed for an hour, I came upon a 
farm-house. Two men, in butternut suits, were chopping wood in the 
side yard, and I called out, 

“ Has Crawford’s brigade passed this way ?” 

“Who’s Crawford?” 

“ Have no troops gone by to-day ?” 

“None since yester morniii’ — the-Pnnee William Cavalry.’* 

“ Isn’t this the way to the Kapidan ?” 

“Ivapidanl You’re snt straight for iliehmond, and ole Stonewall 
ain’t two miles ahead.” 

I needed no further intelligence, but galloped as if winged, some miles 
to the rear, and came up with Crawford at five o’clock. 

To sec an army marching to the battle-field is strangely pleasant ; but 
those who imagine a dress-parade have something to loam. So far as iny 
experience goes, a march is a very disorderly affair. One of Crawford's 
regiments was resting under arms ; lying flat in the road, sitting bow- 
legged under hedges, playing cards in the shade of trees, searching in hol- 
lows of fields for cool water, clubbing green apples in orchards, smoking 
briar-wood pipes, imbibing from long-ncckcd bottles ; and many were fast 
asleep. Two regiments were moving on ; the field-officers lazily walking 
their horses; the ammunition- waggons, laden with knapsacks, bringing 
up the rear ; the troops in body, but each keeping step as he chose, and 
disposing of his musket as he liked. 

I was a subject of fruitful commentary to the wags in the ranks, 

“ Our special artist ! ” says one, significantly. 

“ Give the 55th a good puff I ” says another. 

“ Bully boy reporter 1 ” yells a third. 

A number of those on the march roared staves of songs. A full 
regiment sang with stentorian lungs : — 

John Brown’s body lies a-mouklering in the grarQ,— 
llis soul’s marching on I 

Glory, Hallelujah I 
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** Hollo, Jim Smith 1 carry some o* my crackers ! ” “ Billy, hoy, is 

you after ole Jeff? ” “ Ay, ay 1 boh ! That’s so Roachy 1 ” “ Hyip ! 

Hyip I Hooroar ! ” “ Tig-r-r-r I ” Such were the medley exclamations 
that broke from men soon to stand within the grip of death. A tew 
had anxious faces, thinking perhaps of home. A few were manfully 
silent, conscious of impending hazards, but firm and courageous ; but 
the mass were going to their graves in procession, thoughtless, flippant, 
and hardened. At odd times, the drum cori)S beat “ The girl I left 
behind me,” when hundreds began to jig and to amble. Brave drummer 
boys 1 I have seen a corps of them, not one of them above fourteen 
years of age, bcrcnely making music when corpses lay thickly around 
them, and the shock of battalions made the earth tremble. 

As wc advanced, regiments of cavalry returning reported that the 
enemy was hard by. The infantry at once broke into prolonged cheer-, 
and the brigade band commenced, “ Hail Columbia ! ” Much of the 
Federal cavalry W'as wretchedly made up ; but there was a IMaine regi- 
ment of broad, long-armed swordaincn, whose equals J have never been. 
In this regiment, the horses of each company were of a distinct colour. 
Theie was a regiment of lancers, likewise, whose pennons gave tliejii a 
picturebque a 2 >pearaiice. They were noted mainly for tumbling from 
their saddles. Ambulances followed the brigade ; and many a cheek 
pah'd in contemplation of these sombre vcdiicles. 

When about five miles out of Culpepper, we came to the base (t 
Cedar, or Slaughter’s Moiuitaiu. Ambulances were here w'beeled into a 
field, batteries unlimbered and advanced, and infantry formed In doiili! ' 
line across the country, with skirmishers thrown cut in front. Disorder 
ceased ; discipline prevailed. The sun set upon four ihous.nul lueii, 
lying vigilantly upon their arms, and all looking through the twilight at :i 
point on the mountain, where, from the roof of a white house, floated 
speck of canvas — the Southern flag. 

I ventured to a neighbouring dwelling, and, bursting llic bolts ol a 
granary, fed my liorsc with corn. Some Indian broad and a Jump el 
pork formed my own supper; and Avrapjdng a blanki't about me, I laid 
my head upon my saddle and blept through a chilly and fretful ni^ht 
The fog had risen fiom Cedar Mountain when I woke, and the flag still 
waved defiantly over Slaughter’s house. My attention was called to 
a battery half-way up the ascent, and I made out wdth the glass a signal 


station on the peak. 

A little in the rear of the Federal advance ran a liny creek, niiil 
a tinier tributary trickled down a ravine from the hills. Between the'r.o 
btreanis, in a great corn-field, rested the Federal iufantiy ; to the right, m 
an old wheatfield, the field-incces were planted ; and skirmishers deployt'*^ 
still farther to the right, in a field of stone-heaps and brush. Profiting h/ 
the pause before tho battle, I rode back to Culpepper, and found tlif 


trooi>s of Banks and Siegel coming into town, having been in motion a 
night. The little village was crowded with dragoons, supply wagf5^“^’ 
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and ambulances. Regiments unending poured in solid order through the 
main street, wild with ardour and enthusiasm. Full bands intermingled 
their peals, quartermasters cursed their teamsters, and teamsters cursed 
their mules. Standards blended — now the Shamrock with the lied, 
White, and Blue ; now the Highland Thistle with the regulation colours. 
Teutons in long array came close upon thousands of Celts, followed by the 
hill, angular Yankee, and the stalwart lumbermen from the Alleghanie.s 
and the Adirondacks. I recognized, at two o’clock, surrounded by his 
staff, the feverish, emaciated face of Franz Siegel — the idol of the German 
Americans, who boast that he never lost a battle. 

At three o’clock, we heard the first gun. Every heart leaped uj). I 
realized at that time the wonderful fidelity of Byron’s battle picture, at 
Waterloo, in my own impressions, as well as in tlie scenes enacted around 
me. There was truly mounting in hot haste. Horses pricked up their 
ears and vigorously neighed. Women, with pale lips, sat at windows, 
waiting for the next peal. The negroes exclaimed, lugubriously, “ De 
Lord a’ massa ! ” Regiments broke into double quick, as if fearful that 
they would be too late for the fray. If any absolute cowardice existed 
among the Federal troops that day, I did not see it. For my part, 
lull of the fever of the hour, I throw myself upon my weaiied# horse, and 
spurred him at a mad pace in the direction of the field. 

To describe the battle of Cedar Mountain 1 do not pretend. The 
affair opened in due manner by sharp skirmishing. Banks finally advanced 
a brigade to clear a corner of wood where skirmishers were concealed ; the 
effort was resisted ; and at four o’clock ten thousand men on each side 
were engaged. The irregular “ rat-tat-tat ” of file-firing was alternated 
at intervals by the roar of a volley. Cannon pealed incessantly. The 
Confederate batteries, four liundred fi'Ct high on the hills, threw shell with 
fearful accuracy, and the Fedcrals made three desperate efforts to take 
them with the bayonet. Profiting by their repulse and confusion, the 
advcr&aiy movc'd forward through thick woods, and from edges of timber 
poured dreadful volleys of musketry. Night put an end to the contest, 
hut. the Federals had lost ground, and twelve hundred of their dead and 
wounded were in the enemy’s hand.s. The spot where I slept the previous 
night was now covered with mangled and slain. 

I had laboured vainly all day to get some idea of movements, but in 
the hurry, the din, and the contusion, nothing was clear. Tlie tired and 
disheartened regiments fell back at nightfall, tlu-ir places supplied by 
fresh tioops, and 1 found them resting in a clovcr-field, talking over the 
events of the day. The brigades of General Banks alone had been 
engaged, and they charged McDowell witli their loss, he having failed 
to bring up his strong reserves. Banks himself had been ubiquitous, and 
at length, thrown from bis horse, a whole battalion of cavalry had ridden 
over him. Calm, indomitable, courageous, the best of the political generals 
remounted and rode hither and thither, encouraging his men though 
bruised and bleeding himself. That they loved him I did not wonder. 
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The adjutaDts were calling the rolls, and feeble responses came from the 
thin, spare ranks. 

“ Jones I " 

No answer. 

“ Who knows anything of Jones? ** 

“ Jones was killed at the first charge, sir I " responded a bareheaded 

lad. 

“ Jukes I ” 

“ Jim is in the ambulance, sir ; werry badly knocked up. Got his 
thigh shot.” 

So the day’s accounts ran, and awful replies provoked the usual 
laugh. Some of the men were already fast asleep; the field-officers lay 
moodily in the damp grass ; some privates had imprudently lit fires to heat 
their coffee. I removed my nag’s saddle and bridle, tied him to a rail, 
and spread my camp-bed upon the ground beside a favourite regiment. 
Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed before ehells fell fast among us. A 
battery had been moved to the brow of a hill, not a lialf mile distant, and 
by the blaze of the guns we could see the enemy’s horses and gunners. 
Our fires were capital targets, and the scream of many a poor fellow disem- 
bowelled told how fearfully accurate was the practice. Panic seized upon 
all. Horses broke their fastenings and plunged wildly through the fields. 
Artillerymen galloped down roads where the wounded were groping. 
Those who had been firm under fire were now panic-stricken. In the 
twinkling of an eye the clover-field was vacated, and I found myself 
almost alone. 

My horse, trembling and terrified, leaped and struggled at the scream 
of every missile. I tried to untie his halter, but he threatened to trample 
me. I resolved to cut it, but my knife was missing. I soothed and 
stroked him in vain. Before, behind, above, the ii shrieked and 
howled. A deathly fear came over me. My heart seemed to have leaped 
to my throat and stuck there, choking me. A shell at that instant 
passing so close that I could have touched it, struck the ground just 
ahead and exploded, fire, iron, an<l earth. I seized my bed, took to my 
heels, and left steed and saddle to their fate. 

Dashing through a corn-field, somersaulting a hedge, tumbling into a 
ditch, my being bound up in the single purpose of life, life, life, I heard 
close behind me something that sounded like the snort and rattle of a 
steam-engine. My poor horse, the rail trailing between his feet, had 
instinctively followed me. I seized liim at once by the nostrils, wrenched 
the halter from his head, and leaped astride him. In a few minutes wc 
reached the high road, and falling in with the stream of fugitives, were 
borne swiftly towards Culpepper. I recollect the ambulances groaning 
under fearful weights; the staggering pace of the slightly maimed ; the 
lies of the skulkers who plead wounds and bruises; the columns of provost- 
guards who drove back the fugitives ; the tramp of reinforcements coming 
Bwiftly up; the moonlit fields over which couriers and oides galloped 
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recklessly, and the creek where thousands of parched lips bent down to 
drink, dropping blood into the waters. And I remember the tavern porch 
in the shady street of Culpepper, where, with a silent and grateful prayer, 

I threw myself at midnight, and slept till day had far advanced. 

The quiet village had been transformed into a Golgotha. Every house 
liad death in it. I found, grouped around me, men with broken arms, 
splintered legs, severed fingers, shorn cars and noses, eyes shot out, 
bullets in backs, bullets in thighs, bullets in breasts. They lay closely 
packed, upon pavement and porch — ^fever in their eyes, fever in their 
hearts. I picked my way to the second-story, and entered my own room. 
Two men lay on my bed, eight on my floor. 

The shops of tradesmen, the parlours and halls of spinsters and 
widows, the warehouses, the churches, were crowded with wounded. 
They underwent amputations in the shade of side- walks and in the porches 
of dwellings. Nakedness and blood, wounds and suffering, made the sun- 
light hideous. In a house not far off, lay General Geary, with a shattered 
arm. Close beside, lay General Augur, with a wound in the side. 
Colonel Donnelly was dying in the hall of the hotel, and a host of others 
bh'd in neighbouring dwellings. Every hour the ambulances came wearily 
into town with fresh burdens. 

I heard, at eleven o’clock, that a cessation of hostilities had been 
agreed upon, to allow a burial of the dead. Procuring saddle and bridle, 
I took my way anew to the field, and passing the landmarks of the 
previous night, soon reached the Aceldama. 

I was at first struck with the groat number of knapsacks, haversacks, 
jackets, cartridge-boxes, belts, caps, knives, canteens, and muskets, thrown 
away in the stampede. Turning into a field, T reached the site of the 
battery that had so alarmed us. A splintered wheel, a blackened caisson, 
and eight dead horses, lay heaped together. A Federal battery had done 
thus much with a single shell, liesuming the road, 1 came at intervals 
upon a dead horse or a pool of blood; and at last emerging upon a cora-field, 
■with Cedar Mountain frowning in fi-ont, 1 saw prone in one of the furro'W's 
the corpse of a Northern soldier : a dreadful sight I 'I’he day was insuf- 
ferably hot. The dead became more numerous as 1 aj>[)roached Cedar 
Creek, and in one place, where two fences met at an oblique angle, I 
counted eighteen bodies in the space of ten yards square. Their blue 
uniforms had faded to a dusky purple ; the gold ornaments of officers 
were tarnished ; the boots in almost every case removed from the feet. 
Numbers had fallen into the creek in the act of leaping across, and had 
crawled, dying, upon the bank. Behind a stone-heap I found one kneeling, 
his dull eye fixed at the breech of his musket : a ball through the 
forehead had transfixed him in the deed. Another lay with a bayonet 
tlriveu through brow and eye, evidently the work of a musket ball. 
Those slain by shell or cannon ball were frightfully mangh d ; and some 
few that had died by bayonet thrusts preserved even in disfigurement the 
®gony of the pang. Ambulances were busily engaged in removing the 
VOL. VI.— NO. 36. 83. 
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Tvounded, some of whom were bo weak, or so shattered in nerve, that they 
could not speak. Fatigue-parties were burying the bodies. Only a few 
luvourite officers were allowed separate graves, the mass being thrown into 
trenches by dozens and scores, and covered with a single foot of clay, 
lu the edges of the wood, where the Federals charged, the antagonists lay 
close together, and I came upon a secluded place where a whole company 
had stacked muskets, and afterwards run away. A few log-houses close 
to the field were bored and broken by balls ; and in one I found an entire 
family that had fled to the cellar during the battle, and remained there 
eighteen hours in cold and terror. The tops of the corn were cut off for 
acres as by a great knife, and an old-fashioned Virginia plough that I 
came upon, close to a spring, had been splintered by a solid shot. 

On a fallen gum-tree — the shiin stretched around them — sat the 
officers of the parley : upon one side, the Confederate cavalry leader, 
Stuart, and General Earley ; upon the other, Generals Ilartsuff and 
Iloberts. Stuart was lithe, grey-eyed, and tall ; of an intense counte- 
nance. nervous, impulsive manner, and clad in grey, with a soft black 
hat. He was einbelllt'hed with rosettes, cockades, gold-laee, and a large 
ostrich feather. He Avore, curiously enough, TTnitod States buttons ; and 
his sword, which he exhibited, was made in Philadelphia. Earley was 
a quiet, severe North Carolinian, who wore a homespun civil suit, with a 
brigadier’s star in his shoulder bar. The Federal Genei*al Ilartsuff ivas 
burly and good-humoured ; Roberts, silent and sage, with Avhitc beard, 
and a distrustful eye. The lorincr had been a classmate of the cavalry 
man; and lie said, boyishl}’’, “ Stuart, old fellow, how d’e do ? ” 

“ God bless my soul, ilartsuff,” replied the other : “ it Avarms niy 
heart to see you 1 ” And they took a turn together, arm in arm. 

A young Marylander, aide to General Stuart, led rie within the 
Conlederate lines, and produced a ffask of apple Avhisky. He was pom- 
pously familiar, and so were most of his friends ; but tliey regarded me 
as a cosmopolitiin, and 1 hardly think would haA’-o treated me as a 
jirisoner, if I had charged into their lines. 

The interment went on all day. 1 made up a fearful list of namo*) 
of killed and wounded, and, full of “ incident,” returned to New York to 
write of what I liad seen. 

I shall not further prolong this article. Suffice it to say, that I 
went back on the eve of the second battle of Bull Run, and witnessed 
new and more terrible slaughters. Typhus fever, the relic of certain 
expeiiences before Richmond, seized upon me again; and AAcarying rf 
the horrible spectacles of the field, I renounced the army and the press. 
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DESSEIN'S. 



ARRIVED by tlic night-mail 
packet from. Dover. The pas- 
sage had been rough, and the 
usual consequences had ensued. 

I was disinclined to travel 
farther that night on my road 
to Paris, and knew the Calais 
liotcl of old as one of the 
cleanest, one of the dearest, one 
of the most comfortable hotels 
on the continent of Europe. 
I’liere is no town more French 
than Calais. That charming 
old Hotel Deshcin, with its 
c*>urt, its gardens, its lordly 
kitchen, its princely waiter — a 
geiitloraan of the old school, 
who has welcomed the finest 
company in Europe — have long 
been known to me. I have 
read complaints in The Times, 
more than once I think, that 
the Desseiii bills are dear. A 
bottle of soda-water certainly 

costs Avcll, never mind how much. I remember as a boy, at the Ship 

at 1 )over (imperante Carolo Decimo), when, my place to London being paid, 
1 h.ifl but 12s. left after a certain little Paris excursion (about which my 
benighted parents never knew anything), ordering for dinner a whiting, 
a beef-steak, and a glass of negus, and the bill was, dinner 7s., glass of 
liGgus 2s., waiter Grf., and only half-a-crown left, as I was a sinner, for the 
gniud and coachman on the way to London 1 And I was a sinner. I 
had goiiG without leave. What a long, dreary, guilty, forty hours’ journey 
It was from Paris to Calais, I remember I Ilow did I come to think of 
tills escapade, which occurred in the Easter vacation of the year 1830 ? 
I always think of it when I am crossing to Calais. Guilt, sir, guilt 
reniains stamped on the memory, and I feel easier in my mind now that 

83—2 
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it is liberated of this old peccadillo. I met my college tutor only yester- 
day. We "were travelling, and stopped at the same hotel. He had the 
very next room to mine. Alter he had gone into his apartment, having 
shaken me quite kindly by the hand, I felt inclined to knock at his door, 
.and say, “Doctor Bentley, I beg your pardon, but do you remember, -when 
I was going down at the Easter vacation in 1800, you asked me where I 
was going to spend my vacation ? And I said, with my friend Slingsby, in 
Huntingdonshire. "Well, sir, I grieve to h.avc to confess that I told you a 
fib. I had got 20/. and was going for a lark to Paris, where my friend 
Edwards was staying.” There, it is out. The Doctor will read it, for 
I did not wake him up after all to make my confession, but protest he 
shall have a copy of this Roundabout sent to him when he returns to 
his lodge. 

They gave me a bed-room there ; a very neat room on the first floor, 
looking into the pretty garden. Tlic hotel must Icjok pretty much as 
it did a hundred years ago when he visited it. I wonder whether he paid 
his bill? Yes: his journey was just begun. He had borrowed or got 
the money somehow. Such a man would spend it liberally enough when 
he had it, give generously — nay, drop a tear over the fate tT the* pocw 
fellow whom he relieved. 1 don’t believe a word he says, but I never 
accused liim of stinginess about money. That is a fault of much more 
virtuous pcojilc tli.in lie. Mr. Laurence is ready enough witli his purse 
wlien there arc .anybody’s guineas in it. Still, when I went to bed in the 
room, in his room ; when 1 think how I admire, dislike, and have .abused 
him, a certain dim feeling of apprehension filled my mind .at the niidnight 
hour. What if I should see his lean figure in tlie black satin breeches, 
lii.s sinister smile, his long thin finger pointing to me in the moonlight (lor 
I am in bed, and have popped my candle out), and he sl'ould H.ay, “ Yoii 
mistrust me, you hate me, do you ? And you, don’t you knoAV how Jack, 
Tom, and Harry, your brother autliors, hate yoi/?” 1 grin and laugh in 
the moonliglit, in the midnight, in tlie silence. “ 0 you ghost in black 
satin breeches and a wig ! I like to be hated by some nicui,” 1 say. 
“ I know men whose lives arc a scheme, whoso laughter is a conspiracy, 
whose smile means something else, whose hatred is a cloak, and 1 had 
rather tlicse men should hate me than not.” 

“ My good sir,” says he, with a ghastly grin on his lean face, “ yen 
liave your wish.” 

“.4pm.?” I say. “Please let me go to sleep. I shan’t sleep any the 
worse because ” 

“ Because there are insects in the bed, and they sting you ? ” (This h 
only by way of illustration, my good sir ; the animals don’t bite 
now. All the house at present seems to me excellently clean.) “ 
absurd to affect this indifference. If you are thin skinned, and the repbk’^ 
bite, they keep you from sleep.” 

“ There are some men who cry out at a flea-bite as loud as if 
were torn by a vulture,” I growl. 
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‘‘ Men of the genus. irritahUj my worthy good gentleman ! — and you 
arc one.” 

“ Yes, sir, I am of the profession, as you say ; and I daresay make a 
great shouting and cr} ing at a small hurt.” 

“ You arc ashamed of that quality by which you earn your subsistence, 
and such reputation as you have ? Y'our sensibility is your livelihood, 
my worthy friend. You feel a pang of pleasure or pain ? It is noted in 
jour memory, and sonic day or other makes its appearance in your manu- 
hcript. Why, in your last Roundabout rubbish you mention reading your 
first novel on the day when King George IV. was crowned. I remember 
liim in his cradle at St. Jame.s’B, a lovely little babe ; a gilt Chinese railing 
was before him, and 1 dropped the tear of sensibility as I gazed on the 
sleeping cherub.” 

A tear — a fiddlestick, Mr. Stkrne,” I growled out, for of course I 
knew my friend in the wig and satin brecclies to be no other than the noto- 
rious, nay, celebrated Mr. Laurence Stcnic. 

“ Does not the sight of a beautiful infant charm and melt you, vion 
ami? If not, I pity you. Yes, ho was beautiful. I was in London the 
year he was born, I used to breakfast at the Mount Coffee-house. I did 
not become the fashion until two years later, when my “Tristram” made his 
appearance, who has held his own for a hundred years. By the way, moii 
hon monsieu) , how many authors of your present time will last till the 
next century 7 Do you think Brown will 7 ” 

I laughed with scorn as I lay in my bed (and so did the ghost give a 
ghastly snigger). 

“ Brown 1” I roared. “ One of the most over-rated men that ever put 
pen to paper ! ” 

“ What do you think of Jones 7” 

I grew indignant with this old cynic. “ As a reasonable ghost, come 
out of the other world, you don’t mean,” I said, “ to ask me a serious 
opinion of Mr. Jones? Ilis books maybe very good reading for maid-ser- 
vants and school-boys, but you don’t ask me to read them 7 As a scholar 
yourself you must know that ” 

“Well, then, Robinson?” 

“ Robinson, I am told, has merit. I daresay ; I never have been able 
to read his books, and can’t, therefore, form any opinion about Mr. 
Robinson. At least you will allow that I am not speaking in a prejudiced 
manner about him?' 

“ Ah 1 I see you men of letters have your cabals and jealousies, as we 
had in my time. There was an Irish fellow by the name of Goiildsmith, 
who used to abuse me ; but he went ii»to no genteel company — and laith 1 
It mdttoied little, his praise or abuse. I never was more surprised than 
when I heard that Mr. Irving, an American gentleman of parts and 
Gegaiice, had wrote the fellow’s life. To make a hero of that man, my 
sir, ’twas ridiculous 1 You followed in the fashion, I hear, and 
chose to lay a wreath before this queer little idol, Preposterous 1 A 
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pretty writer, wlio lias turned some neat couplets. Bah ! I have no 
patience with Master Posterity, that has chosen to take up this fellow, 
and make a hero of him I And there was another gentleman of my time, 
Mr. Thicfcatcher Fielding, forsooth 1 a fellow with the strength, and the 
tastes, and the manners of a porter 1 What madness has possessed you 
all to bow before that Calvert Pjutt of a man ? — a creature without elegance 
or sensibility ! The dog had spirits, certainly. I remember my Lord 
Bathurst praising them : but as for reading his books — ma foi, I would as 
lief go and dive for tripe in a cellar. The man’s vulgarity stilles me. 
He wafts me whiffs of gin. Tobacco and onions are in his great coarse 
laugh, which choke me, pardi; and I don’t think much better of tlir 
other fellow — the Scots’ gallipot purveyor — Peregrine Clinker, lluniphrey 
Random — how did the fellow call his rubbish? Neither of these men 
had the hel nir^ the bon ion, the je ne sqais quoy. Pah ! If I meet 
them in my w^alks by our Stygian river, I give them a wide berth, as 
that hybrid apothecary fellow would say. An ounce of civet, good aj) 0 - 
thccary ; horrible, horrible ! The mere thought of the coarseness of 
those men gives me the chair de poide. Mr. I'leJding, especially, has no 
more sensibility than a batcher in Fleet Market, lie takes his heroes 
out of ale-house kitchens, or worse places still. And this is the person 
whom Posterity has chosen to honour along with me — me ! Faith, 
Monsieur Posterity, you have put me in pretty company, and I see }ou 
are no wiser than we w^ure in our time. Mr. Fielding, forsooth ! 
Mr. Tripe and Onions ! Mr. Cowheel and Gin I Thank you for nothincr, 
Monsieur Posterity I ” 

“ And so," thought I, “ even among these Stygians this envy uikI 
quarrelsomeness (if }ou will permit me tlic wuird) survive. What a 
pitiful meanness ! To be bure, I can understand this f( * ling to a ccita'ii 
extent ; a sense of justice wdll prompt it. In iny owm case, 1 often frcl 
myself forced to protest against the absurd praises lavished on contem- 
poraries. Yesterday, for instance. Lady Jones was good enough to jiraiso 
one of my works. Trh& hieii. But in the very next minute she began, 
with quite as great enthu&iasni, to praise Miss Hobson’s last romance. 
My good creature, what is that woman’s praise worth who absolutely 
admires the writings of Miss Hobson ? 1 offer a friend a bottle of ’44 

claret, fit for a pontifical supper. Tliis is capital wine,” says ho ; “ and 
now we have finished the bottle, will you give me a bottle of thatordinaiie 
we drank the other day?” Very w'ell, my good man. You are a good 
judge — of ordinaire, I daresay. Nothing so provokes my anger, and 
rouses my sense of justice, as to hear other men undeservedly praised. 
In a word, if you wish to remain frumds with me, don’t praise anybody. 
You tell me that the Venus de’ Medici is beautiful, or Jacob Omnium 
tall. diahU ! Can’t I judge for myself? Haven’t I eyes and a foot- 
rule? I don’t think the Venus is so handsome, since you press me. She 
is pretty, but she has no expression. And as for Mr. Omnium, I can 
much taller men in a fair for twopence.” 
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“And so,” I said, turning round to Mr. Sterne, “you are actually 
jealous of Mr. Fielding? O you men of letters, you men of letters I Is 
not the world (your world, I mean) big enough for all of you ? ” 

I often travel in my sleep. I often of a night find myself walking in 
my night-gown about the grey streets. It is awkward at first, but some- 
how nobody makes any remark. I glide along over the ground with my 
naked feet. The mud does not At f-t them. The passers-by do 7iot tread 
on them. I am wafted over the ground, down the stairs, through the 
doors. This sort of travelling, dear friends, I am sure you have all of 
you indulged. 

Well, on the night in question (and, if you Avish to know the precise 
date, it Avas the 31st of September last), after having some little conver- 
sation Avith Mr. Sterne in our bed-room, I must have got up, though I 
protest 1 don’t know hoAV, and come doAvnstairs with him into the coffee- 
room of the Hotel Dessein, Avhere the moon was shining, and a cold supper 
was laid out. I forget what we had — “ vol au vent d’mufs de Phenix — 
agneau aux pistaches a la Barmecide,” — Avhat matters Avhat we had ? As 
regards supper this is certain, the less you have of it the better. 

That is Avliat one of the guests remarked, — a shabby old man, in a 
wig, and such a dirty, ragged, disreputable dressing-gown that I should 

have been quite surprised at him, only one never is surprised in dr 

under certain circumstances, 

•‘I can’t cat ’em noAV,” said the greasy man (with his false old teeth, 

I wonder he could eat anything). “ I remember Alvanley eating three 
suppers onec at Carlton House — one night de petite comite'' 

“ Petit comite, sir,” said Mr. Sterne. 

‘‘ Daminy, sir, let me tell my oAvn story my own Avay. I say, one night 
at Carlton House, playing at bUnd hookey with York, Wales, Tom Raikes, 
Prince Boothby, and Dutch Sam the boxer, Alvanley ate three suppers, 
and won three and tAventy hundred pounds in ponies. Never saw a 
fellow with such an appetite cxcpnt Wales in his good time. But he 
(l(‘Htn)yed the finest digestion a man ever had with maraschino, by Jove — 
always at it.” 

“Try mine,” said Mr. Sterne. 

“ What a doosid queer box,” says Mr. Brummell. 

“ 1 had it from a Capuchin friar in this town. The box is but a horn 
one ; but to the nose of sensibility Araby’s perfume is not more delicate.” 

“I call it doosid stale old rappee,” says Mr. Brummell — (as for me I 
declare I could not smell anything at all in either of the boxes). “Old 
boy in smockfrock, take a pinch ?” 

The old boy in the smockfrock, as Mr. Brummell called him, was a 
very old man, Avith long white beard, Avearing, not a smockfrock, but a 
shirt ; and he had actually nothing else save a rope round his neck, which 
behind his chair in the queerest way. 

“ sir,” he said, turning to Mr. Brummell, “ when the Prince of 

flies and his father laid siege to our toAvn ” 
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“ Wlmt nonsense arc you talking, old cock ? ” says Mr. Brummell ; 
“ Wales was never here. His late Majesty George IV. passed through on 
his way to Hanover. My good man, you don’t seem to know what’s up 
at all. What is he talkin’ about the siege of Calais ? I lived here fifteen 
years ! Ought to know. What’s his old name ? ” 

“ I am Master Eustace, of Saint Peter,” said the old gentleman in the 
sliirt. “ When iny Lord King Edward laid siege to this city ” 

“Laid siege to Jericho 1” cries Mr. Brummell. “ The old man is 
cracked — cracked, sir ! ” 

“ Laid siege to this cily,” continued the old man, “ I and five 

more promised Messire Gautier dc Mauny that we would give ourselves up 
as ransom lor the j)lace. And we came before our Lord King Edward, 
attired as you see, and the fair queen bogged our lives out of her 
gramercy.” 

“ Queen, nonsense ! you mean the Princess of Wales — pretty woman, 
jictit nez rctroussi’, grow monstrous stout ? ” suggested Mr. Brummell, 
whose reading w^as evidently not extensive. “ Sir Sidney Smith was a 
fine ft'llow, great talker, hook nose, so lias Lord Cochrane, so has Lord 
Wellington. She Avas very sweet on Sir Sidney.” 

“ Your acquaintance with the history of Calais docs not seem to be 
considerable,” said Mr. Sterne to Mr. Brummell, with a shrug. 

“ Don’t it, bishop ? — for I conclude you arc a bisliop by your wig. I 
know Calais as Avell as any man. I lived here for years before I took that 
confounded consulate at Caen. Lived in this hotel, then at Leleux’s. 
People used to stop here. Good fellows used to ask for poor George 
Brummell; Hertford did, so did the Duchess of Devonsliire. Not knoAV 
Calais indeed ! That is a good joke. Had many a good dinner here : 
Borry I ever loft it.” 

“ My Lord King Edward,” chirped the queer old gentleman in the 
shirt, “ colonized the place with his English, after we had yielded it up to 
him. I have heard tell they kept it for nigh three hundred years, till rny 
Lord de Guise took it from a fair Queen, Mary of blessed memory, a holy 
woman. Eh, but Sire Gautier of Mauny was a good knight, a valiant 
captain, gentle and courteous withal I Do you remember his ransom- 
ing the ’* 

“ What is the old fellow tAvaddlin’ about ? ” cries Brummell. He is 
talking about some knight ? — I never spoke to a knight, and very seldom 
to a baronet. Firkins, my butterman, was a knight — a knight and alder- 
man. Wales knighted him once on going into the city.” 

“ I am not surprised that the gentleman should not understand Messire 
Eustace of St. Peter’s,” said the ghostly individual addressed as Mr. Sterne. 

“ Your reading doubtless has not been very extensive ? ” 

“Dammy, sir, speak for yourself 1 ” cries Mr. Brummell, testily. 
never professed to be a reading man, but I was as good as my neighbours* 
Wales AA'asn’t a reading man ; York wasn’t a reading man ; Clarence 
wasn’t a reading man ; Sussex was, but he wasn’t a man in society. * 
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remember reading your Sentimental Journey, old boy : read it to the 
duchess at Beauvoir, I recollect, and she cried over it. Doosid clever 
amusing book, and docs you great credit. Birrou wrote doosid clever 
books, too ; so did Monk Lewis. George Spencer was an elqgant poet, 
and my dear Duchess of Devonshire, if she had not been a grande dame, 
would have beat ’em all, by George. Wales couldn’t WTite: he could 
sing, but he couldn’t spell.” 

“ Ah, you know the great world? so did I in my time, Mr. Brummell. 

I have had the visiting tickets of half the nobility at my lodgings in 
Bond Street. But they left me there no more cared for than last year’s 
calendar,” sighed Mr. Sterne. “ I wonder who is the inode in London 
now ? One of our lute arrivals, my Lord Macaulay, has prodigious merit 
and learning, and, faith, his histories arc more amusing than any novels, 
my own included.” 

“ Don’t know, I'm sure; not in my line. Pick this bone of chicken,” 
says Mr. Brummell, trifling with a skeleton biid before him. 

“ 1 remember in this city of Calais worse fare than yon bird,” said 
old Mr. Eustace, of Saint Peter. “ Marry, sirs, when my Lord King 
Edward laid siege to uh, lucky was he who could got a slice of horse for 
his breakfast, and a rat was sold at the price of a hare.” 

“Hare is coarse food, never tasted rat,” remarked the Beau. Talle- 
(Vhote poor fare enough for a man like me, wlio has been accustomed to 
the best of cookery. But rat — fatifle me ! 1 couldn’t swallow that : never 
could bear hardship at all.” 

“We had to bear enough when Iny Lord of England pressed us. ’Twas 
pitiful to sec the faces of our women as the siege went on, and hear the 
little ones asking for dinner.” 

“ Always a bore, children. At dessert, they are bad enough, but 
at dinner they’re the deuce and all,” remarked Mr. Brummell. 

hleshirc Eustace, of St. Peter, did not seem to pay much attention to 
the Beau’s remarks, but continued his ow’ii train of thought as old men 
will do. 

“ I hear,” said he, “ that there has actually been no war between us of 
France and you men of England for well nigh fifty year. Ours has ever 
been a nation of warriors. And besides her regular found men-at-arms, 
’tis said the English of the present time have more than a hundred 
thousand of archers with weapons that will carry for half a mile. And a 
multitude have come amongst us of late from a great Western country, 
never so much as heard of in my time — valiant men and great drawers of 
the long-how, and they say they have ships in armour that no shot 
can penetrate. Is it so? Wonderful; wonderful 1 The best armour, 
gossips, is a stout hcai-t.” 

“ And if ever manly heart beat under sbirt-frill, thine is that heart, 
Bir Eustace 1 ” cried Mr. Sterne, enthusiastically. 

“ We, of France, were never accused of lack of courage, sir, in so far 

I know,” said Messire Eustace. “We have shown as much in a 
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thousand wars with you English by sea and land; and sometimes 
we conquered, and sometimes, as is the fortune of war, we were discom- 
fited. And notably in a great sea-fight which befel off* Ushant on the first 

of June Our amiral, Messire Villaret de Joycusc, on board his 

galleon named the Vengevr^ being sore pressed by an English bombard, 
rather than yield the crew of his ship to mercy, determined to go down 

with all on board of Imr: and, to the cry of Vive la Repub or, I would 

say, of Notre Dame h la Rescousso, he and his crew all sank to an immortal 
grave ” 

“ Sir,’* said I, looking with amazement at the old gentleman, surely, 
surely, there is some mistake in your statement. Permit me to observe 
that the action of the first of June took place five hundred years after your 
time, and ” 

“Perhaps I am confusing my dates,” R‘iid the old gentleman, with 
a faint blush. “ You say I am mixing up the transactions of my time on 
earth with the story of my successors? It may be so. Wc take no count 
of a few centuries more or less in our dwelling by the darkling Stygian 
river. Of late, there came amongst us a good knight, Messire de 
Cambronne, who fought against you English in the country of Flanders, 
being captain of the guard of my Lord the King of France, in a famous 
battle where you English would have been utterly routed but for the 
succour of the Prussian heathen. This Messire do Cambronne, wlien 
bidden to yield by you of England, answered this, ‘ The guard dies but 
never surrenders ; ’ and fought a long time afterwards, as became a good 
knight. In our wars with you of England it may have pleased the Fates 
to give you the greater succe.ss, but on our side, also, there has been no 
lack of brave deeds performed by brave men.” 

“ King Edward may have been the victor, sir, as bcinr tae strongest, 
but you are the hero of the siege of Calais 1 ” cried Mr. Slorne. “ Your 
story is sacred, and your name has been blessed for five hundred years. 
Wherever men speak of patriotism and sacrifice, Eustace, of Saint Pierre, 
shall be beloved and remembered. I prostrate myself before the b;ire 
feet which stood before King Edward. What collar of chivalry is to be 
compared to that glorious order which you wear ? Think, sir, how out of 
the myriad millions of our race, you, and some few more, stand forth as 
exemplars of duty and honour. Fortunati nimium ! ” 

“ Sir,” said the old gentleman, “ 1 did but my duty at a painful 
moment ; and ’tis matter of wonder to me that men talk still, and glorify 
such a trifling matter. By our Lady’s grace, in the fair kingdom of 
France, there are scores of thousands of men, gentle and simple, who 
would do as I did. Does not every sentinel at his post, do 38 not every 
archer in the front of battle, brave it, and die where his caplain bids him ? 
Who am 1 that I should be chosen out of all France to be an example of 
fortitude ? I braved no tortures, though these I trust I would have 
endured with a good heart. I was subject to threats only. Who vas 
the Roman knight of whom the Latin clerk Iloratius tells ? ” 
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“ A Latin clerk ? Faith, I forget my Latin," says Mr. BrummeU. 
“ Af'k the parson here.” 

“ Messire Rcgulus, I remember, was liis name. Taken priHoner by the 
Saracens, he gave his knightly word, and was permitted to go seek a 
ransom among his own jieoplc. Being unable to raise the sum flint was a 
fitting ransom for such a knight, he returned to Afric, and cheerfully 
bubniittcd to the tortures which the Paynims inflicted. And ’tis said ho 
took leave of his friends as gaily us though he were going to a village 
keimes, or liding to his garden house in the suburb of the city.” 

“ Great, good, gloiioua man ! ” cried Mr. Sterne, very much moved. 
“Let me embrace that gallant hand, and bedew it with my tears! As 
long as honour lasts thy name shall be remembered. See this dew-drop 
twinkling on my cheek ! ’I'is the spaikling tribute that Sensibility pays 
to Valour. Though in my life and practice I may turn fioni Virtue, 
believe me, I never have ceased to honour her ! Ah, Virtue I Ah, 
Sensibility ! Oh ” 

Here Mr. Sterne was interrupied by a monk of the Order of St. 
Francis ■who stepped into the room, and begged us all to take a pinch t)f 
his famous old rappee. I suppose the snufF was very pungent, for, witli 
a great start, I woke up ; and now perceived that I must have been 
drt'aming altogether. Dessein’s of nowadays is not the Dessein’s which 
Mr. Sterne, and Mr. Brimimeil, and I recollect in the good old times. 
The town of Calais has bought the old hotel, and Dessein has gone over 
to Quillacq’s. And I was there yesterday. And I remember old 
diligences, and old postilions in pig-tails and jack-boots, who were once 
as alive as I am, and whose cracking whips I have heard in the midnight 
many and many a time. Now, where are they 7 Behold, they have 
been fciried over Styx, and have passed away into limbo. 

I wonder what lime does my boat go 7 Ah ! Here comes the waiter 
biinging me my little bill. 








Mr. Ciadell, your hHiid,” said Lupe, 
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was disagreeable. And she must have had some power of will, as other- 
wise her husband would have escaped from her before the days of which 
T am writing. Otherwise, also, she could hardly have obtained her footing 
and kejjt it in IHrs. Koper’s drawing-room. For though the hundred 
pounds a year, cither paid or promised to be paid, was matter with 
INIrs. Hopor of vast consideration, nevertheless the first three months of 
Mrs. Lupex’s sojourn in Burton Oreseent were not over before the land- 
lady of that house was most anxiously desirous of getting herself quit of 
her married boarders. 

I fchall perhaps best describe a little incident that had occurred in 
Burton Crescent during the absence of our friend Fames, and the manner 
in which things wt'rc going ou in that locality, by giving at length two 
letters which Johnny received by post at Guestwick on the morning after 
]\Irs. Dale’s party. One was from his friend Cradell, and the other from 
the devoted Amelia. In this instance 1 w’ill give that from the gentleman 
first, presuming that I shall best consult my readers’ wishes by keeping 
the greater delicacy till the last. 

“ Jncomc-Tar Office, September, 186-. 

“My deah Jouxnt, — We have bad a terrible affair in the Ciesccnt ; and I really 
Ji.xnlly know bow to toll you; and >ot T Timstdo it, for I want your advice. You know 
the sort of standing tliut 1 was on with Mrs. Lupex, and perhaps you remember wliat 
wen ore saying on the platform at tlic station. 1 have, no doubt, been fond of her 
society, as I might bo of that of any other friend. 1 knew, of course, that she was a 
fine woman ; and if her husband chose to be jealous, I couldti’t help that. But I 
never intended anytluiig wong ; and, if it was iieeessnry couldn’t I call you us 
a XV itness to prox e i t ? I never sjKxkc a xv ord to her out of Mrs. Koper’s draxving-room ; 
!ind Mias Spruce, or Mrs. llopcr, or somebody has always been there. You know he 
dj'inks horribly soinctirncs, but 1 do not tliink ho oxer gets doxvnright drunk. Well, 
he came home lost night al)out nine o’clock after one of these bouts. From what 
Jemima says ” [Jemima was Mrs. llopcr’s parlour-maid], “ 1 bcliex'c he had been at it 
doxvn at the theatre for three days. Wc hadn’t seen him since Tuesday. He wont 
straight into the parlour and sent xxp Jemima to me, to say that he wanted to see. mo. 
Mrs. Lupex was in the room and heard the girl summon me, and, jumping up, she 
declared that if there xvas going to bo htood shed she would leaxe tho house. Thcro 
was nobody else in the room but Miss Spruce, and she didn’t say a word, but 
took her candle and went upstairs. You mn.st oxvn it looked very uncomfort- 
alilc. Wlmt xx^as 1 to do xvith a drunken man doxvTi in the parlour ? However, she 
seemed to think I ought to go. ‘ If he comes up here,’ said she, ‘ I shall be the victim. 
You little know of xxhat that man is capable xvhen his wrath has been inflamed by 
wine ? ’ Noxv, I think you arc axvarc that I am not likely to ho very much afraid of 
iniy m.an ; hut why xvas T to bo got into a roxv in such a way as this? I hadn’t 
done anx thing. And then, if there was to he a quarrel, and anything was ta* come of 
il, as she seemed to expect, — like bloodshed, I mean, or a fight, or if he were to knock 
me on the lieatl xxdth the poker, where should I be at iii}’ oflico ? A man in a public 
oflico, os you and I are, can’t quarrel like anybody else. It was iliis that I felt so much 
at till moment. ‘ Go down to him,’ .said she, ‘ unless x ou wish to see mo murdered at 
^ourfict.’ Fisher says, that if xvhat 1 soy is true, they must have arranged it all 
hetxvccn them. 1 don’t think that ; for I do believe that she really is fond of me. 
And then cxerybody knoxx^s that they never do agree about anything. But she cer- 
tainly did implore me to go down to him. Well, I xvent doxvn ; and, as I got to tho 
bottom of the stairs, whore I found Jemima, 1 heard him xvalking up and down tho 
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parlour. ‘ Take care of yoiirfeolf, Mr. Cradcll,* said the girl ; and I could see by her 
face that she was in a terrible fright. 

“At that moment I happened to see my hat on the hall table, and it occurred to 
me that I ought to put ni} self into the hands of a fi iend. Of course, I was not afraid 
of that man in the dining-room ; but should I have been justified in engaging in a 
struggle, pcrha})s for dear life, in Mrs. Ropcr’.s house ? I was bound to think of her 
interests. So I took up my hat, and deliberately walked out of the front door. ‘ Toll 
him,’ said I to Jemima, ‘ that I’m not at home.’ And so I went uuay direct to Fisher’s, 
meaning to send him back to Lupex as my Irieud ; but Fisher v.as at his ehcss-cliib. 

“As I tbonght there uas no time to be lost on such an oceasion ns tliis, I went 
douTi to the elub and railed him out. You know u hat n cool fellow Fisher is, I 
don’t Buppo.se anything would ever excite him When I told him the story, he said 
that he would sleej) uj)on it ; and 1 had to walk up and dr>wn before the club while ho 
finished his game. Fisher seemed to think that I might go back to Burton Crescent ; 
but, of conr.se, I knew that that A\ould be out of the question. So it ended in my 
going home and sleeping on his sofa, and sending for some of my things in the morn- 
ing. I wanted him to get up and see Lupex l>eforo going to the office this morning. 
But he seemed to think it would bo better to put it off, and so be will call upon him at 
tlic theatre immediately after oflSoc hours. 

“ 1 want you to write to me at once, saying what you know about the matter. I 
ask you, ns I don’t want to lug in any of tlic other people at Kopci’s. It is very un- 
comfortable, ns I can’t exactly leave her at once because of last quaiter’s money, othei- 
wisc I slioubl cut and run ; for the house is not the sort of j*lacc either for you or me. 
You may take my word for that, Master Johnny. And I could tell you something, too, 
about A. II , only I don’t want to make miscliiof. But do you write immediatcl). 
And now I think of it, you had better write to Fisher, so that he can show your letter 
to Lupex, — just saying, that to the best of your belief there had never been anything 
between her and me but meie friendship ; and that, of com sc, you, as my friend, rnii.t 
have knovni everything. Whether I shall go back to llopcr’s to-night will dcjiciul on 
what Fisher says after the interview. 

“Good-by, old fellow ! I hojio you are enjoying yourself, and that L. I), is quite 
well. — ^Youi” sincere friend, Josi<-pii CnADniT,” 

John Eames read this letter over twice before be eptned that from 
Amelia. IL* had never yet received a letter from hii'-s Roper; and 
felt very little of tliat ardour for its perusal which 3’oung men generally 
experience on the receipt of a first letter from a young lady. The 
memory of Amelia was at the present moment distasteful to him ; and 
he would have thrown the letter unopened into the fire, had he not felt 
it might be dangerous to do so. As regarded his friend Cradell, he could 
not but feel ashamed of him, — ashamed of him, not for running aAvay 
from Mr. Lupex, but for excasing his escape on false pretences. 

And then, at last, he opened the letter from Amelia. “ Dearest John,” it 
began ; and aa he read the words, he crumpled the paper up between his 
fingers. It was written in a fair female hand, with sharp points instead of 
curves to the letters, but still very legible, and looking as though there 
were a decided purport in every word of it. 

“ Deabi.st John, — I t feels so strange to me to write to you in such language n*? 

And yet you arc dearest, and have I not a right to call you so? And are you not iny 
and am not 1 yours?” [Again he crunched the paper up in his hand, and, as he did 
he muttered words wliich I need not repeat at length. But still he went on vitb i*' 
letter.] “ I know that we understand each other perfectly, and when that is the case, 
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heart should be alloAvcd to speak openly to heart. Those are my feelings, and I believe 
that you will find them reciprocal in your own bosom. Is it not sweet to be loved ? I 
find it so. And, dearest John, let me assure you, with open candour, that there is 
no room for jealousy in this breast with regard to you. I liavo too much confidence 
for that, I can assure you, both in your honor and in my own — I would say cAarms, 
only you would call mo vain. You must not sujiposo that 1 meant what I said about 
L. I). Of course, you will be glad to sec the friends of your childhood ; and it would 
be far from your Amelia’s heart to begrudge you such delightful pleasure. Your 
friends will, I hojie, some day be my frieudb.” [Another crunch.] “ And if there be 
any one among them, any real L. 1 ). whom you have specially liked, I will receive 
her to my heart, specially, also.” [This aB.surancc on the part of his Amelia was too 
much for him, and ho threw the letter from him, thinking whence ho might get icliei 
— whether from suicide or from the colonies ; hut pr-cscntly he took it up again, and 
drained the bitter cup to the bottom.] “And if 1 seemed i^etulant to yon before you 
went away, }ou must forgive your onn Amelia. 1 had nothing before me but ini.sery 
for the month of your absence. There is no one here congenial to my feelings, — of 
course not. And you would not wish me to be happy in your absence, — would you ? I 
can assure you, let your wishes be what they may, I never can be happy again unless 
}ou are wdili me. Write to mo one little line, and toll mo that you are grateful to me 
for my devotion. 

“And now, I must tell you that Ave have had a sad affair in the house ; and I do 
not think that your friend Mr. Cradell has behaved at all well. You remember how 
he has been always going on Avith Mi's. Lnpex. Mother Avas quite unhappy about it, 
though she didn't like to say anything. Of course, when a lady's name is conccnied, 
it is particulaj'. liut Lupex has become dinadful jealous during the last week ; 
and we all kncAV that something was coming. She is an artful Avoinan, but 1 don’t 
think slie meant anything bad, — only to drive her husband to desperation. lie came 
lierc }e.sierday in one of his tantmins, andAvnntcd to sec Cradell; but he got frightened, 
and took his hat and went off. Noav, that Avasn’t quite right. If ho was innocent, 
Avhy didn’t he stand his ground and explain the mi.stake. As mother says, it gives 
the huu:>e such a name. Lupex swore last night that he’d bo off to the Income-tax 
Oflicc this moniing, and have Ciadeil out before all the commissioners, and clerks, 
and everybody. If he does that, it Avill get into the papers, and all London avLU he full 
of it. She would like it, I know ; for all she cares for is to be talked about ; but only 
think AA'hat it will be for mother’s house. I Avish you AV'ore here ; for your high 
lii udoncc and com age would set everything right at once, — at least, I think so. 

“ I shall count the minutes till I get an answer to this, and shall envy the postman 
who will have your letter before it will reach me. Do write at once. If I do not hear 
by Monday moniing I shall think that something is the matter. Even though you 
arc among your dear old friends, surely you can find a moment to Aviite to your own 
Amelia. 

“ Mother is very unhappy about this affair of the Lupexes. She says that if you 
were here to advise her she should not mind it so much. It is veiy hard upon her, for 
t'hc does strive to make the house respectable and comfortable for everybody. I Avould 
bcnd my duty and love to your dear mamma, if I only knew her, as I hope I shall 
do one day, and to your sister, and to L. D. also, if you like to tell her how we are 
, situated together. So, now, no more from your 

“ Always afiectionate sweetheart, 

“Amelia Roper.” 

Poor Eames did not feel the least gratified by any part of this fond 
Jitter ; but the last paragraph of it was the worst. Was it to be endured 
y him that this woman should send her love to his mother and to his 
wster, and even to Lily Dale 1 He felt that there was a pollution in the 
^cry mention of Lily’s name by such an one as Amelia Roper. And yet 
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Amelia Koper was, as she Lad assured him, — ^liis own. Much as Le dis- 
liked her at tlie present moment, he did believe tliat he was, — her own. 
Ife did feci that she had obtained a certain property in him, and that hia 
destiny in life would tie him to her. He had said very few words of love 
to her at any time, — very few, at least, that were themselves of any moment ; 
but among those few' there had undoubtedly been one or two iu which he 
had told lier that he loved her. And he had w'rittcn to her that fatal 
note I Upon the whole, w'ould it not be as well for him to go out to the 
great reservoir behind Guesiwick, by W'hich the Ilamersham Canal 'was 
fed wdth its waters, and put an end to his miserable existence ? 

On that .same day lie did write a letter to Fisher, and he wrote also to 
Cradell. As to those letters he felt no difficulty. To Fisher he declared 
his belief that Cradell W’as innocent as he was himself as regarded Mrs. 
Lupex. “I don’t think he is the sort of man to make up to a married 
woman,” he said, soraew'hat to Cradell’s displojisuro, wdicn the letter reached 
the Income-tax Oflice; for that gentleman was not averse to the reputa- 
tiem for success in love which the little adventure was, as he thought, 
calculated to give him among hia brother clerks. At the first bursting of 
(he hliell, when that desperately jealous man was raging in the parlour, 
incensed by the fumes both of wdne and love, Cradell had felt that 
the affair was disagreeably painful. But on the morning of the third day, 
— for he had passed two nights on his friend Fisher’s sofa, — he had begun 
to be somewhat proud of it, aud did not dislike to hear Mrs. Lupex's 
name in the mouths of the other clerks. When, therefore, Fisher n ad 
to him the letter from Gue.stwick, he hardly w^as pleased with Jiis friend’s 
tone. “ Ha, ha, ha, ” said he, laughing. “ That’s just what I wanted him 
to say. Make up to a married woman, indeed. No ; I’m the last man in 
London to do that sort of thing.” 

“ Upon ray w’ord, Caudle, I thiuk you are,” said i isher ; “ the very 
last man.” 

And then poor Cradell was not happy. On that afternoon he boldly 
went to Burton Crescent, and eat his dinner tlicre. Neither Mr. nor iMisi. 
Lupex were to be seen, nor were their names mentioned to him by Mrs 
Koper. In the course of the evening ho did pluck up courage to 
ask Miss Spruce where they w'ere; but that ancient lady merely shook 
lier head solemnly, and declared that she knew nothing about such going'’ 
on ; — no, not she. 

But 'W’hat was John Eames to do as to that letter from Amelia Eoper? 
He felt that any answer to it would bo very dangerous, and yet that he 
could not safely leave it unanswered. He walked off by himself across 
Giiestwick Common, and through the woods of Guestwick Manor, up by the 
big avenue of elms in Lord De Guest’s park, trying to resolve how he 
might rescue himself from this scrape. Here, over the same ground, he 
had wandered scores of times in his earlier years, when he knew nothing 
beyond the innocency of his country home, thinking of Lily Dale 
swearing to himself that she should be his wife. Here he had strung 
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together his rhymes, and fed his ambition with high hopes, building 
gorgeous castles in the air, in all of which Lilian reigned as a queen ; and 
though in those days he had known himself to be awkward, poor, uncared 
for by any in the world except his mother and his sister, yet he had been 
happy in his hopes, — happy in his hopes even though he had never taught 
himself really to believe that they would be realized. But now there was 
nothing in his hopes or thoughts to make him happy. Everything was 
I'lack, and wretched, and ruinous. What would it matter, after all, even 
if he should marry Amelia Roper, seeing that Lily was to be given to 
another ? But then the idea of Amelia as he had seen her that night through 
the chink in the door came upon his memory, and he confessed to himself 
that lile with such a wife as that would be a living death. 

At one moment he thought that he would tell his mother everything, 
and leave her to write an answer to Amelia’s letter. Should the worst 
come to the worst, the Ropers could not absolutely destroy him. That 
they could bring an action against him, and have him locked up for a 
term of years, and dismissed from his oHice, and exposed in all the news- 
j apers, he seemed to know. That might all, however, be endured, if only 
the gauntlet could be thrown down for him by some one else. The one 
tljing which he felt that he could not do w^as, to write to a girl whom he 
had professed to love, and tell her that he did not love her. He knew 
that lie could not himself form such words upon the paper; nor, as he was 
well aware, could he himself find the courage to tell her to her face that 
lie had changed his mind. lie knew that he must become the victim of 
his Amelia, unless ho could find some friendly knight to do battle in his 
favour : and then again he thought of his mother. 

But when he returned home he was as far as ever from any resolve to 
tell her hov,r he was situated. I may siiy that his walk had done him no 
good, and that he had not made up his mind to anything. He had been 
building those pernicious castles in the air during more than half the time ; 
not castles in tlie building of which he could make himself happy, as he 
had done in the old days, but black castles, with cruel dungeons, into 
■which hardly a ray of life could fiud its way. In all these edifices his 
imagination pictured to him Lily as the wife of Mr. Crosbie. He accepted 
that as a fact, and then went to work in his misery, making her as 
wretched as himself, through the misconduct and harshness of her husband, 
lie tried to think, and to resolve what he would do ; but there is no task 
BO hard as that of thinking, when the mind has an objection to the matter 
brought before it. The mind, under such circumstances, is like a horse 
that is brought to the water but refuses to drink. So Johnny returned to 
his home, still doubting whether or no he would answer Amelia’s letter. 
And if he did not answer it, how would he conduct himself on his return 
to Burton Crescent ? 

I need hardly say that Miss Roper, in writing her letter, had been 
aware of all this, and that Johnny’s position had boon carefully prepared 
for him by his affectionate sweetheait. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Social Life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lupex had eaten a sweetbread together in much connubial 
bliss on that day which had seen Gradell returning to Mrs. Roper’s 
hospitable board. They had together eaten a sweetbread, with some 
other delicacies of the season, in the neighbourhood of the theatre, and 
had washed down all unkindnoss with bitter beer and brandy -and -water. 
But of this reconcili.'ition Cradell had not heard ; and when he saw them 
come together into the drawing-room, a few minutes after the question he 
had addressed to Miss Spruce, he was certainly surprised. 

Lupex was not an ill-natured man, nor one naturally savage by 
disposition. He was a man fond of sweetbread and little dinners, and one 
to whom hot brancly-and-water was too dear. Had the wife of his bosom 
been a good helpmate to him, he might have gone through the world, if not 
resjicctably, at any rate without open disgrace. But she was a woman 
who left a man no solace except that to be found in brandy-and-water. 
For eight years they had been man and wife; and sometimes — I grieve to 
say it — he had been driven almost to hope that she would commit n 
married woman’s last sin, and leave him. In his misery, any mode of 
escape would have been welcome to him. Had his energy been sufficient 
he would have taken his scene-painting capabilities off to Australi.1, — or 
to the farthest shifting of scenes known on the world’s stage. But he was 
an easy, listless, self-indulgent man ; and at any moment, let his misery 
be as keen as might be, a little dinner, a few soft word and a glass of 
brandy-and-water would bring him round. The second glass would 
make him the fondest husband living; but the third would restore to liii/i 
the memory of all his wrongs, and give him courage against liis wife or 
all the w'orld, — even to the detriment of the furniture around him, shoidd 
a stray poker chance to meet his hand. All these peculiarities of his 
character were not, however, known to Cradell ; and when our friend saw 
him enter the drawing-room with his wife on his arm, he was astonished. 

“Mr. Cradell, your hand," said Lupex, who had advanced as far as the 
second glass of brandy-and-water, but had not been allowed to go beyond 
it. “ There has been a misunderstanding between us; let it be forgotten.’ 

“ Mr. Cradell, if I know him," said the lady, “ is too much the 
gentleman to bear any anger when a gentleman has offered him his hand. 

“ Oh, I’m sure,” said Cradell, “ I’m quite indeed, I’m delighted 

to find there’s nothing wrong after all." And then he shook hands with 
both of them ; whereupon Miss Spruce got up, curtseyed low, and also 
shook hands with the husband and wife. 

“ You’re not a married man, Mr. Cradell/' said Lupex, “ and, therefore, 
you cannot understand the workings of a husband’s heart. There 
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have been moments when my regard for that woman has been too much 
for me.” 

‘‘Now, Lnpox, don’t,” said she, playfully tapping him with an old 
parasol which she still held. 

“ And I do not hesitate to say that my regard for her was too much 
for me on that night when I sent for you to the dining-room.” 

“ I’m glad it’s all put right now,” said Cradcll. 

“Very glad, indeed,” said Miss Spruce. 

“ And, therefore, we need not say any more about it,” said IMrs. Lupex. 

“ One word,” said Lupex, waving his hand. “Mr. Cradcll, I greatly 
rejoice that you did not obey my summons on that night. Had you 
done so, — I confess it now, — had you done so, blood would have been the 
consequence. I was mistaken. I acknowledge my mistalte ; — but blood 
would have been the consequence.” 

“ Dear, dear, dear,” said Mias Spruce. 

“ IMisa Spruce,” continued Lupex, “ there are moments when the 
he.'irt becomes too strong for a man.” 

“ T dare say,” said Miss Spruce. 

“ Now, Lupex, that will do,” said his wife. 

“ Yes ; that will do. But I think it right to tell Mr. Cradell that I 
am glad he did not come to me. Your friend, Mr. Cradell, did me the 
honour of calling on me at the theatre yesterday, at half-past four ; but I 
was in tlie slings then, and could not very well come down to him. I 
shall be bappy to see you both any day at five, and to bury all unkind- 
ness with a chop and glass at the Pot and Poker, in Bow-street.” 

“ I’m sure you’re A^ery kind,” said Cradell. 

“And Mrs. Lupex will join us. There’s a delightful little snuggery 
upstairs at the Pot and Poker ; and if Miss Spruce will condescend to ’* 

“ Oh, I’m an old woman, sir.” 

“No — no — no,” said Lupex, “I deny that. Come, Cradcll, Avh at do 
you say? — just a snug little dinner for four, you know.” 

It Avas, no doubt, pleasant to see Mr. Lupex in his present mood, — 
much pleasanter than in that other mood of which blood would have been 
the consequence; but pleasant as he now was, it was, nevertheless, 
apparent that he was not quite sober. Cradell, therefore, did not settle 
the day for the little dinner ; but merely remarked that he should be very 
happy at some future day. 

“And now, Lupex, suppose you get off to bed,” said his wife. “ You’ve 
had a very trying day, you know.’* 

“ And you, ducky ? ” 

“ I shall come presently. Now don’t be making a fool of yourself, 
hut get yourself off. Come — ” and she stood close up against the open 
door, waiting for him to pass. 

“ I rather think I shall remain where I am, and have a glass of some- 
thing hot,” said he. 

“ Lupex, do you want to aggravate me again ? ” said the lady, and she 
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looked at him with a glance of her eye which he thoroughly understood. 
He was not in a humour for fighting, nor was he at present desirous of 
blood ; BO ho resolved to go. But as he went he prepared himself for new 
battles. “ 1 shall do something desperate, I am sure ; I know I shall,’’ 
he said, as he pulled off his boots. 

“ Oh, Mr. Cradell,” said Mrs. Lupex as soon as she had closed the 
door behind her retreating husband, “ how am I ever to look you in 
the face again after the events of these last memorable da 3'8 7 ” And 
then she scaled herself on the sofa, and hid her face in a cambric hand- 
kerchief. 

“As for that,” said Cradell, “ Avhat docs it signify, — among friends 
like us, you know ? ” 

“But that it should be known at your oflice, — as of course it is, 
because of the gentleman that went down to him at the theatre I — I don’t 
think I shall ever survive it.” 

“ You see I was obliged to send somebody, Mrs. Lupex.” 

“ I’m not finding fault, Mr. Cradell. 1 know very well that in my 
melancholy position I have no right to find fault, and I don’t ju'ctend 
to understand gontlemen’.s feelings towards each other. But to have had 

my name mentioned up with yours in that way is Oh 1 Mr. Cradell, 

1 don’t know how I’m ever to look you in the face again.” And again 
she buried hers in her j)Ocket-handkerchief. 

“ Handsome is as handsome docs,” said Miss Spruce ; and there was 
that in her tone of voice which seemed to convey much hidden meaning. 

“ Exactly so, Miss Spruce,” said Mrs. Lupex ; “ and that’s my only 
comfort at tlie present moment. Mr. Cradell is a gentleman who would 
scorn to take advantage — I’m quite sure of that.” And then she did 
contrive to look at liim over the edge of the hand which held the hand- 
kerchief. 

“ That I wouldn’t, I’m sure,” said Cradell. “ That is to say- ” 

And then he paused. Ho did not wish to get into a scrape about 
Mrs. Lupex. He was by no means anxious to encounter her husband 
in one of his fits of jealousy. But he did like the idea of being talked 
of as the admirer of a married woman, and he did like the brightness of 
the lady’s eyes. When the unfortunate moth in his semi-blindness whislvS 
himself and his wings within the flame of the candle, and finds himsell' 
mutilated and tortured, he even then will not talce the lesson, but returns 
again and again till he is dc.stroyed. Such a moth was poor Cradell- 
There was no warmth to bo got by him from that flame. There was no 
beauty in the light, — not even the false brilliance of unhallowed 
Injury might come to him, — a pernicious clipping of the wings, whic 
might destroy all power of future flight; injury, and not improbaby 
destruction, if he should persevere. But one may say tliat no single 
of happiness could accrue to him from his intimacy with Mrs. Lnpo^ _ 
He felt for her no love. lie was afraid of her, ond, in many respects^ 
disliked her. But to him, in his moth-like weakness, ignorance, 
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blindness, it seemed to bo a great thing that* he should be allowed to Hy 
near the candle. Oh 1 my fi'iends, if you will but think of it, how many 
of you have been moths, and are now going about ungracefully with 
wings more or less burnt off, and with bodies sadly scorched I 

But before Mr. Cradell could make up his mind whether or no he 
w'ould take advantage of the present opportunity for another dip into the 
flame of the candle, — in regard to which proceeding, however, he could 
not but feel that the presence of Miss Spruce was objectionable, — the door 
of the room was opened, and Amelia Roper joined the party. 

“ Oh, indeed ; Mrs. Lup»‘x,” she said. “ And Mr. Cradell I ” 

“ And Miss Spruce, my dear," said Mrs. Lupex, pointing to the ancient 
lady. 

“ I’m only an old woman,” said IHiss Spruce. 

“ Oh, yes; I see Miss Spruce,” said Amelia. “ I was not hinting at 
anything, I can assure you.” 

“ I should think not, my dear,” said Mrs. Lupex. 

“ Only 1 didn’t know that you two were quite That is, when last 

1 heard about it, I fancied But if the quarrel’s made up, there’s 

iu)body more rejoiced than I am.” 

“ The quarrel is made up,” said Cradell. 

“ If Mr. Lupex is satistied, I’m sure I am,” said Amelia. 

‘•Mr. Lupex is satisfied," said Mrs. Lupex; “and let me tell you, 
my dear, seeing that you are expecting to get married yourself " 

“ Mrs. Lupex, I’m not expecting to get married, — not particularly, 
by any means.” 

“ Oh, I thought you were. And let me tell you, that when you’ve 
got a husband of your own, you won’t find it so easy to keep everything 
straight. That’s the worst of these lodgings, if there is any little thing, 
(ueiybody knows it. Don’t they, Miss Spruce ? ” 

“ Lodgings is so much more comfortable than housekeeping,’’ said Miss 
Spruce, who lived rather in fear of her relatives, the Ropers. 

“Everybody knows it ; does he ? ” said Amelia. “ Wliy, if a gentle- 
man will come home at night tipsy and threaten to murder another 

gi iUlernan in the same house ; and if a lady ” And then Amelia 

])auscd, for she knew that the line-of-battle-ship which she was preparing 
to encounter had within her much power of fighting. 

“ Well, miss,” said Mrs. Lupex, getting on her feet, “ and what of the 
lady ? " 

Now W'e may say that the battle had begun, and that the two ships 
were pledged by the general laws of courage and naval warfare to main- 
tain the contest till one of them should be absolutely disabled, if not 
blown up or sunk. And at this moment it might be difficult for a 
bystander to say wiUi which of the combatants rested the better chance 

permanent success. Mrs. Lupex had doubtless on her side more matured 
power, a habit of fighting which had given her infinite skill, a courage 
>'^kich deadened her to the feeling of all wounds while the heat of the 
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battle should last, and a recklessness which made her almost indifferent 
whether she sank or swam. But then Amelia carried the greater guns, 
and was able to pour in heavier metal than her enemy could use ; and she, 
too, swam in her own waters. Should they absolutely come to grappling 
and boarding, Amelia would no doubt have the best of it; but Mrs. 
Lupex would probably be too crafty to permit such a proceeding as that. 
She was, however, ready for the occasion, and greedy for the fight, 

“ And what of the lady? ” said she, in a tone of voice that admitted 
of no pacific rejoinder. 

‘‘ A lady, if she is a lady,” said Amelia, “ will know how to behav(‘ 
herself." 

“And 3 "ou’re going to teach me, arc you, Miss Koper? I’m sure 
I’m ever .so much obliged to you. It’s Manchester manners, I suppose 
that you prefer ? ” 

“ I prefer honest manners, Mr.s. Lupex, and decent manners, and 
manners that won’t shock a whole house full of people ; and I don’t care 
whether they come from Manchester or London.” 

“ Milliner’s manners, I sujipoac ? ” 

“ 1 don’t care whether they arc milliner’s manners or theatrical, 
]\Irs. Lupex, as long as they’re not downright bad manners — as yours 
are, Mrs. Lupi'X. And now you’ve got it. What are you going on for 
in this way with that young man, till you’ll drive your husband into a 
madhouse with drink and jealousy ? ” 

“ Miss Itoper ! Missj Koper ! ” said Cradell ; “ now really ” 

“ Don’t mind her, I\[r. (/radcll,” said Mrs. Lupex ; “ she’s not worthy 
for you to speak to. And a.s to that poor fellow Eames, if you've any 
friendship lor him, you’ll let him know what she is. My dear, how’s 
Mr. Juniper, of Grogram’a house, at Salford? I knew all about you, 
and so sliall John Eames, too — poor unfortunate fool of a iellow 1 Telling 
me of drink and jealou.sy, indeed ! ” 

“ Yes, telling you I And now you’ve mentioned Mr. Juniper’s name, 
Mr. Eames, and Mr. Cradell too, may know the whole of it. There’s 
been nothing about Mr. Juniper that I’m ashamed of.” 

“It would be difficult to make you ashamed of anything, I believe.” 

“ But let me tell you this, Mrs. Lupex, you’re not going to destroy 
the respectability of this house by your goings on.” 

“ It was a bad day for me wlien I let Lupex bring me into it.” 

“ Then pay your bill, and walk out of it," said Amelia, waving her 
hand towards the door, “ I’ll undertake to say there shan’t be any notice 
required. Only you pay mother what you owe, and you’re free to go al- 
once," 

“ I shall go just when I please, and not one hour before. Who are 
you, you gipsy, to speak to me in this way ? ” 

“ And as for going, go you shall, if wo have to call in the police c 
make you.” , 

Amelia, as at this period of the fight she stood fronting her foe ^ 
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her arms akimbo, certainly seemed to have the best of the battle. But 
the bitterness of Mrs. Lupex’s tongue had hardly yet produced its greatest 
results. I am inclined to think that the married lady would have silenced 
her who was single, had the light been allowed to rage, — always presuming 
that no resort to grappling-irons took place. But at this moment Mrs. Roper 
entered the room, accompanied by her son, and both the combatants for a 
moment retreated. 

“ Amelia, what’s all this ? ’’ said Mrs. Roper, trying to assume a look 
of agonized amazement. 

“ Ask Mrs. Lupex,” said Amelia. 

“ And Mrs. Liipcx will answer,” said that lady. “ Your daughter has 
come in here, and attacked me — in such language — before Mr. Cradell, 
too ” 

“ Why doesn’t she pay what she owes, and leave the house ? ” said 

Amelia. 

“ Hold your tongue,” said her brother. “ What she owes is no affair 
of yours.” 

“ But it’s an affair of mine, when I’m insulted by such a creature as 
that.” 

“ Creature ! ” said Mrs. Liipex. “ I’d like to know whicli is most 
like a creature 1 But I’ll tell you what it is, Amelia Roper ” 

Here, however, her eloquence was stopped, for Amelia had disappeared 
thi’oiigh the door, having been pushed out of the room by her brother. 
Wliei'eupon iMrs. Lupex, having found u sofa convenient for the service, 
b( took herself to hysterics. There for the moment we will leave tier, 
lioi)iiig that poor Mrs. Roper was not kept late out of her bed. 

“ What a deuce of a mess Eames will make of it, if he marries that 
girl 1 ” Such Avas Cradell’s reflection as he betook himself to his own 
room. But of his own part in the night’s transactions he wa.s rather 
proud than otherwise, feeling that the married lady’s regard for him 
hud been the cause of the battle which had raged. So, likewise, did 
Palis derive much gratification from the ten years’ siege of Troy. 


CHAPTER Xn. 

Lilian Dale becomes a Butterfly. 

And now we will go back to Allington. The same morning that brought 
to John Eames the two letters which were given in the last chapter but 
one, brought to the Great House, among others, the following epistle for 
Adolphus Crosbie. It was from a countess, and was written on pink 
paper, beautifully creamlaid and scented, ornamented with a coronet and 
certain singularly-entwined initials. Altogether, the letter was very 
fashionublc and attractive, and Adolphus Crosbie was by no means sorry 
to receive it. 
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“ Courcy Castle, September, 186-. 

*‘Mt dear Mr. Crosbib, — "VVe liavo heard of you from the Gazcbccs, who have 
come down to us, and W’ho tell us that you arc rufcticating at a charming; little 
village, in which, atnong other attractions, there are v'ood nymphs and water ^mphs, 
to whom much of your time is devoted. As this is just the thing for your taste, I 
would not for worlds disturb you ; but, if you should ever tear yourself away from the 
groves and fountaius of Allington, wc shall be delighted to welcome you here, thrugh 
you will find us very uuromantic, after your late Elysium. 

“ Lady Dumbello is coming to us, who I know is a favourite of yours. Or is it the 
otlicr way, and are you a favourite of hers ? I did ask Lady llartletop, but she 
canuot get away from the poor marquis, who is, you know, so very infirm. The duke 
isn^t at Gatherum at present, hut, of course, I don’t mean that that has anything to do 
with dear Lady Hartlctop’s not coming to us. 1 believe wc shall have the house full, 
and shall not want for nymphs cither, though I fear they will not he of the wood and 
water kind. Margarotta and Alexandrina particularly want you to come, as they say 
you are so clever at making a houseful of j)cople go otf well. If you can give us a 
week before you go back to manage the afiairs of the nation, pray do. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

“Rosina De Coerct.” 

The Countess De Courcy was a very old friend of Mr. Crosbic’s; 
tlmt is to say, as old friends go in the world in whicli he had been living. 
He hc'icl known her for the last six or seven yc.ars, and had been in the 
habit of going to all her London balls, and dancing with licr daughters 
everywhere, in a most good-natured and .affable way. He had been 
intimate, from old family relations, with Mr. Mortimer Gazebce, who, 
though only an attorney of the more distinguished kind, had married the 
countess’s eldest daughter, and now siit in Parliament for tlie city of 
Barchester, near to which Courcy Castle wa.s situated. And, to tell the 
truth honestly at once, Mr. Crosbie had been on terms of great friendship 
with Lady Do Courcy’s daughters, the Ladies Margaretta and Alexaiulrijia, 
— perhaps especially so with the latter, though I would not have ray 
readers suppose by my .saying so that anything more l«..ader than friend- 
ship had ever existed between them. 

Cro.sbic said nothing about the letter on that morning ; but during tlie 
day, or, perhaps, as he thought over the matter in bed, he made up Ids 
mind that he would accept Lady De Courcy’s invitation. It was not only 
that he would be glad to see the Gazeboes, or glad to stay in the same 
house with that great ma.ster in the high art of fashionable life, Lady 
Dumbello, or glad to renew his fiiendship with the Ladies Margarotta 
and Alexandrina. Had he felt that the circumstances of his engagement 
with Lily made it expedient for him to stay wdth her till the end of Jd^ 
holidays, he could have thrown over the De Courcys without a stiugglo. 
But he told himself that it would be well for him now to tear himself 
away from Lily ; or perhaps he said that it w'ould be well for Lily that 
he should be torn away. He must not teach her to think that they were 
to live only in the sunlight of each other’s eyes during those months, or 
perhaps years, which mu.st elapse before their engagement could h® 
carried out. Nor must he allow her to suppose that either he or she 
were to depend solely upon the other for the amusements and 
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menta of life. In this way he argued the matter very sensibly within 
his iwn mind, and resolved, without much difficulty, that he would go to 
Courcy Castle, and bask for a week in the sunlight of the fashion which 
vrould be collected there. The quiet humdrum of his own hreaide would 
come upon him soon enough ! 

“ I think I shall leave you on Wednesday, sir,” Croabie said to the 
squire at breakfast on Sunday morning. 

“ Leave ua on Wednesday ! " said the squire, who had an old- fashioned 
id(’a that people who were engaged to marry each other should remain 
together as long as circumstances could be made to admit of their doing 
BO. Nothing wrong, is there ? ” 

“ O dear, no I But everything must come to an end some day ; and 
ns T must make one or two short visits before I get back to town, I might as 
well go on Wednesday. Indeed, I have made it as late as I possibly could.” 

“ Where do you go from here ? ” asked Bernard. 

“ Well, as it happens, only into the next county, — to Courcy Castle.” 
And then there was nothing more said about the matter at that breakfast- 
table. 

It bad become their habit to meet together on the Sunday mominga 
before church, on the lawn belonging to tlie Small House, and on this 
day the three gentlemen walked down together, and found Lily and Bell 
already waiting for them. They generally had some few minutes to 
Bj)arc on those occasions before Mrs. Dale summoned them to pass through 
the house to church, and such was the case at present. The squire at 
these times would stand In the middle of the gi ass-plot, sTirvej ing his 
grounds, and taking stock qF tlio shrubs, and flowers, and fruit-trees round 
him ; for be never forgot that it was all his own, and would thus use this 
opportunity, as he seldom came down to see the spot on other days. 
Mrs. Dale, as she would see him from her own window while she was 
tying on her bonnet, would fcol that she knew what was pas'sing through 
his mind, and would regret that circumstances had forced her to be 
beholden to him for such assistance. But, in truth, she did not know all 
that he thought at such times. “ It is mine,” he would say to himself, as 
he looked around on the pleasant place. “ But it is well lor me that they 
should enjoy it. She is my brother’s -widow, and she is welcome ; — very 
welcome.” I think that if those two persons had known more than they 
did of each other’s hearts and minds they miglit have loved each other 
better. 

And then Croabie told Lily of bis intention. On Wednesday 1 ” 
she said, turning almost pale with emotion as she heard this news. He 
had told her abruptly, not thinking, probably, that such tidings would 
affect her so strongly, 

“Well, yes. 1 have written to Lady De Courcy and said Wedueaday. 
It Wouldn’t do for me exactly to drop everybody, and perhaps ” 

“ Oh, no 1 And, Adolphus, you don’t suppose I begrudge your going, 
“ly ?t does seem so sudden j does it not? ” 
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“ You see, I’ve been here over six weeks.” 

“ Yes ; you’ve been very good. When I think of it, what a six 
weeks it has been 1 I wonder whether the difference seems to you as 
groat as it does to me. I’ve left off being a grub, and begun to be a 
biiLler/ly.” 

‘‘ ]Jut you mustn’t be a butterfly when you’re married, Lily.” 

not in that sense. Hut I meant that my real position in the 
woild, — tliat for which I would fain hope that I was created, — opened to 
me only when I knew you and knew that you loved me. But mamma is 
calling us, and we must go through to church. Going on Wednesday ! 
Tliere are only three day.s more, then ! ” 

“ Yes, just three days,” he said, as he took her on his arm and passed 
through the house on to the road. 

“ And when are we to see you again ? ” she asked, as they reached 
the churchyard. 

“Ah, w’ho is to say that yet? We must ask the Chairman of 
Committees wdien he will let me go again.” Then there was nf)thing 
more said, .'iiid they all followed the b(julre through tlie little porch atid 
up to the big family-povv iii which they all sat. Here the squire took 
his place in one s])ocia] corner which he had occupied ever since his 
father’s death, and from which he read the responses loudly and plainly, — 
so loudly and plainly, that tiie paiish clerk could by no means equal him, 
though with emulous voice he still made the attempt. “ T’ squire ’d 
lik(‘ to be squire, and parson, and clerk, and everything; so a would,” 
the i)oor clerk would say, when complaining of the ill-usage whicli he 
sullered. 

If Lily’s prayers were interrupted by her new sorrow, I think tliat 
her fault in that respect would be forgiven. Of course she had known 
that Crosbie was not going to remain at Allington much longer. She 
knew quite as well a.s he did the exact day on which his leiive of absence 
came to its end, and the hour at which it behoved him to walk into his 
roo7ri at the General Committee Office. She had taught herself to think 
that he would remain with them up to the end of his vacation, and now 
she felt as a schoolboy would feel who was told suddenly, a day or two 
before the time, that the last week of his holidays was to be taken from 
him. The grievance would have been slight had she known it from the 
first; but wliat schoolboy could stand such a shock, when the loss 
amounted to two-thirds of his remaining wealth? Lily did not blnnie 
her lover. She did not even think that he ought to stay.' She wouU 
not allow herself to suppose that he could propose anything that was 
unkind. But slie felt her loss, and more than once, os she knelt at Iior 
prayers, she wiped a hidden tear from her eyes. 

(Jrosbie also was thinking of his departure more than he should have 
done during Mr. Boyce’s sermon. “ It’s easy listening to him,” Mrs. 
used to say of her husband’s successor. “ It don’t give one much ^ 
following him into his arguments.” Mr. Crosbie perhaps found the J ^ 
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culty greater than did Mrs. Hearn, and would have devoted his mind 
more perfectly to the discourse had the argument been deeper. It is very 
hard, that necessity of listening to a man who says nothing. On this 
occasion Crosbie ignored the necessity^ altogether, and gave up his mind 
to the consideration of what it might be expedient that he sliould say to 
Lily before he went. He remembered well those few words which he 
had spoken in the first ardour of his love, pleading that an early day 
might be fixed for their marriage. And he remembered, also, how prettily 
Lily had yielded to him. “ Only do not let it be too soon,” she bad 
said. '^'^')w ho must unsay what ho hud tlieu said. IIo must plead 
against his owti pleadings, and explain tu her that he desired to postpone 
the marriage rather than to hasten it — a tjisk which, I presume, must 
ahvays be an unpleasant one lor any man engaged to be married. “ 1 
might as well do it at once,” lie said to himself, as he bobbed his head 
Iniwaid into his hands by way of returning thanks for the termination of 
Mr. Boyce’s seimon. 

As he had only three days hft, it was certainly as well that he should 
do this al once. Seeing that Lily had no fortune, she could not in justice 
complain of a prolonged engagement. That was the argument which he 
UH'd in liis own mind. But lie as often told himself that she would have 
very great giound of coin})laint if bhe were left for a day unnecessarily in 
doubt as to this matter. Why had ho rashly spoken those hasty words to 
her in liis love, betraying himself into all manner of scrapes, as a school- 
boy might do, or -vh n one as Johnny Eames? What an ass he had 
been not to have reinomi jred himself and to have been collected, — not to 
have bethought himself on the occasion of all that might be due to 
Adolphus Crosbie ! And then the idea came uj^on him whether he had 
not altogether made himself an ass in this matter. And as he gave his 
arm to Lily outside the church-door, he bhrugged his shoiilders while 
making that reflection. “It is too late now,” he said to himself; and 
then turned round and made Komo sweet little loving speech to her. 
Adolphus Crosbie was a clever man ; and be meant also to be a true 
man, — if only the temptations to falsehood might not be too great for 
him. 

“ Lily,” he said to her, “ will you walk in the fields after lunch?" 

Walk in the fields with him I Of course she would. There were 
only three days left, and would she not give up to him every moment of 
her time, if he would accept of all her moments ? And then they lunched 
at the Small House, Mrs. Dale having promised to join the dinner-party 
at the squire’s table. The squire did not eat any lunch, excusing himself 
on the plea that lunch in itself was a bad thing. “ He can eat lunch at 
his own house,” Mrs. Dale afterwards said to Bell. “ And I’ve often seen 
him take a glass of sherry.” While thinking of this, Mrs. Dale made her 
own dinner. If her brother-in-law would not eat at her board, neither 
Would she eat at his. 

And then in a few minutes Lily had on her hat, in place of that 
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decorous, church-going bonnet -which Crosbie was wont to abuse with 
a lover's privilege, feeling well assured that he might say what he liked 
of the bonnet as long as he would praise the hat. “ Only three days,” 
she said, as she walked down with him across the lawn at a quick pace. 
But she said it in a voice which made no complaint, — which seemed to 
say simply this, — that as the good time was to be so short, they must 
make the most of it. And what compliment could be paid to a man so 
sweet as that ? Wliat flattery could be more gratifying ? All my earthly 
heaven is with you ; and now, for the deliglit of these immediately 
present months or so, there are left to me but three days of this heaven 1 
Come, then ; I will make the most of what happiness is given to me. 
Crosbie felt it all as she felt it, and recognized the extent of the debt he 
owed her. “ I’ll come down to them for a day at Christmas, though it 
be only for a day,” he said to himself. Then ho reflected that as such 
was his intention, it might be well for him to open his present conversation 
with a promise to that elfect. 

“ Yes, Lily ; there are only three days left now. But I wonder 
whether I suppose you’ll all be at home at Christmas?” 

“ At home at Christmas ? — of course we shall be at home. You don’t 
mean to say you’ll come to us 1 ” 

“ Well ; I think I will, if you’ll have me.” 

“ Oh ! that will make such a diftercncc. Let me see. That will 
only be three months. And to have you here on Christmas Day ! I 
would sooner have you then than on any other day in the year.” 

“ It will only be for one day, Lily. I shall come to dinner on 
Christmas Eve, and must go away the day after.” 

“ But you will come direct to our house 1 ” 

** If you can spare me a room.” 

Of course we can. So we could now. Only when you came, you 
know-^ ” Then she looked up into his face and smiled. 

“ When I came, I was the squire’s friend and your cousin’s, rather 
than yours. But that’s all changed now.” 

“ Yes ; you’re my friend now, — mine specially. I’m to be now and 
always your own special, dearest friend; — eh, Adolphus?” And tlien she 
exacted from him the repetition of the promise which he had so often 
given her. 

By this time they had passed through the grounds of the Great House 
and were in the fields. “ Lily,” said he, speaking rather suddenly, and 
making her feel by his manner that something of importance was to be 
said ; I want to say a few words to you about, — business.” And he gave 
a little laugh as he spoke the last word, making her fully understand tliat 
he was not quite at his ease. 

** Of course I’ll listen. And, Adolphus, pray don’t be afraid about 
me. What I mean is, don’t think that I can’t bear cores and troubles. I 
can bear anything as long us you love mo. I say lliat because I’m afraid 
1 seemed to complain about your going. I didn’t mean to/’ 
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“ I never tliought you complained, dearest. Nothing can be better 
than you are at all times and in every way. A man would be very hard 
to jdoase if you didn’t please him.” 

“ If I can only please you " 

“ You do please me, in everything. Dear Lily, I think I found an 
angel when I found you. But now about this business. Perhaps I’d 
better tell you everything.” 

“ Oh, yes ! tell me everything.” 

“ But then you mustn’t misunderstand me. And if I talk about money, 
you mustn’t suppose that it has anything to do with my love for you,” 

“ I wish for your sake tliat I wasn’t such a little pauper.” 

What I mean to say is this, that if I seem to be anxious about 
money, you must not suppose that that anxiety bears any reference what- 
ever to my affection for you. 1 should love you just the same, and look 
forward just as much to my happiness in marrying you, whether you were 
rich or poor. You understand that?” 

She did not quite understand him ; but she merely pressed his arm, 
so as to encourage him to go on. She presumed that he intended to tell 
her something as to their future mode of life — something which he 
supposed it might not be idcassint for her to bear, and she was determined 
to show him that she would receive it pleasantly. 

You know,” said he, “ how anxious I have been that our marriage 
should not bo delayed. To me, of course, it must be everything now to 
call you my own as soon as possible.” In answer to which little declara- 
tion of love, she merely | rcssed his arm again, the subject being one on 
which she had not herself mucli to say. 

“ Of course I must be very anxious, but I find it not so easy as I 
expected." 

“ You know what I said, Adolphus. I said that I tjiought wc had 
better wait. I’m sure mamma thinks so. And if we can only see you 
now and then ” 

“ That will be a matter of course. But, as I was saying Let 

mo see. Yes, — all that waiting will be intolerable to me. It is such a 
bore for a man when he has made up his mind on such a matter as 
marriage, not to make the change at once, especially when he is going to 
take to himself such a little angel as you are,” and as he spoko these 

loving words, his arm was again put round her waist ; “ but ” and 

then he stopped. He wanted to make her understand that this change 
of intention on his part was caused by the unexpected misconduct of her 
uncle. He desired that she should know exactly how the matter stood ; 
that he had been led to suppose that her uncle would give her some small 
fortune ; that he had been disappointed, and had a right to feel the 
disappointment keenly ; and that in consequence of this blow to his 
expectations, he must put off his marriage. But he wished her also to 
imdcrstand at the same time that this did not in the least mar his love for 
lier ; that he did not join her at all in her uncle’s fault. All this he wag 
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anxious to convey to her, but he did not know how to get it said in 
a manner that would not be oflensive to her personally, and that should 
not appear to accuse himself of sordid motives. He had begun by 
declaring that he would tell her all ; but sometimes it is not easy, that 
task of tolling a person everything. There are things which will not get 
themselves told. 

“ You mean, dearest,” said she, “ that you cannot afford to marry 
at once.” 

“ Yes ; that is it. I had expected that I should be able, but ” 

Did any man in love ever yet find himself able to tell the lady whom 
he loved that he was very much disappointed on discovering that she had 
got no money ? If so, his courage, I slmuld say, was greater than his love. 
Crosbic found himself unable to do ii, and thought himself cruelly used 
becauso of the difficulty. The delay to which he intended to subject her 
was occasioiied, as he felt, by the scpiii’e, and not by himself. He was 
ready to do his part, if only the squire had been willing to do the part 
which properly belonged to him. The squire would not; and, therefore, 
neither could ho, — not iis yet. Justice demanded that all this should be 
undcT stood ; but when ho came to the telling of it, he found that the stoiy 
would not form itself proj)erly. He must let (he thing go, and bear the 
injustice, consoling himself as best he might by tlic reflection that he at 
least was behaving well in the matter. 

“It won’t make me unhappy, Adolphus.” 

“Will it not?” said ho. “As regards myself, I own that I cannot 
bear the delay with so much indififercnce.” 

“Nay, my love; hut you should not misunderstand me,” she said, 
stopping and facing him on the path in which they were walking. “ I 
suppose I ought to protest, according to the common rul 's, that I would 
rather wait. Young ladies are expected to say so. If yen were pressing 
me to marry at once, I should ssy so, no doubt. But iioav, as it is, I will 
be more lionest. I have only one wish in the world, and that is, to be 
your wife, — to be able to share everything with you. The sooner we can 
bo together the better it will be, — at any rate, for me. There; will that 
satisfy you ? ” 

“ My own, own Lily I ” 

“ Yes, your own Lily. You shall have no cause to doubt me, dearest. 
But I do not expect that I am to have everything exactly as I want it. I 
say again, that I shall not be unhappy in waiting. How can I be unhappy 
while I feel certain of your love 7 I was disappointed just now when you 
said that you were going so soon ; and I am afraid I showed it. But 
those little things are more unendurable tlian the big things.” 

“ Yes ; that's very true." 

“ But there are three more days, and I mean to enjoy them so much 1 
And then you will write to me : and you will come at Christmas. And 
next year, when you have your holiday, you will come down to us again ; 
will you not?" 
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“ You may be quite sure of that.’* 

And so the time will go by till it suits you to 2 ome and take me. I 
shall not bo unhappy.” 

“ I, at any rate, shall be impalient.” 

“Ah, men always are impatient. It is one of their privileges, I 
suppose. And I don’t think that a man ever has the same positive and 
complete satisfaction in knowing that he is loved, which a girl feels. You 
are my bird that I have shot with my own gun ; and the assurance of my 
success is sufficient for my happiness.” 

“ You have bowled me over, and know that I can’t get up again.” 

“ I don’t know about can’t. 1 would let you up quick enough, if you 
wished it.” 

How he made his loving assurance that ho did not wish it, never 
would or could wish it, the reader will readily understand. And then he 
considered that ho might as well leave all those money questions as they 
now stood. Ilia real object had been to convince her that their joint 
circumstances did not admit of an immediate marriage; and as to that 
she completely understood him. Perhaps, during the next three days, 
some opportunity might arise for explaining the whole matter to Mrs. 
Dale. At any rate, he had declared his own purpose honestly, and no 
one could complain of him. 

On the following day they all rode over to Gucstwick together,— -the 
all consisting of the tw^o girls, with Bernard and Crosbie. Their object 
was to pay two visits, — one to their very noble and highly exalted ally, the 
Lady J ulia De Guest ; and the other to their much humbler and better known 
friend, Mrs. Eames. As Gucstwick Manor lay on their road into the town, 
they performed the grander ceremony the first. 'J'he present Earl De 
Guest, brother of that Lady Fanny who ran away with hlajor Dale, was 
an unmarried nobleman, who devoted himself chiefly to the breeding of 
cattle. And as ho bred vciy good cattle, taking infinite satisfaction in the 
employment, devoting all his energies thereto, and abstaining from all 
prominently evil courses, it should be acknowledged that he w^as not a bad 
member of society. He was a thorough -going old Tory, whose proxy was 
alw^ays in the hand of the leader of his party; and who seldom himself 
went near the metropolis, unless called thither by some occasion of 
cattle-showing. He was a short, stumpy man, with red checks and a 
round face ; who was usually to be seen till dinner-time dressed in a 
very old shooting coat, with breeches, gaiters, and very thick shoes. He 
lived generally out of doors, and was almost as great in the preserving of 
game as in the breeding of oxen. He knew every acre of his own estate, 
and every tree upon it, as thoroughly as a lady knows the ornaments in 
her drawing-room. There was no gap in a fence of which he did not 
remember the exact bearings, no path hither or thither as to which he 
could not tell the why and the wherefore. He had been in his earlier 
years a poor man as regarded his income, — very poor, seeing that he was 
an earl. But he was not at present by any means an impoverished man, 
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Laving been taught a lesson by the miseries of his father and grandfather, 
and having learned to live within his means. Now, as he was going down 
the vale of years, men said that he was becoming rich, and that he had 
ready money to spend, — a position in which no Lord De Guest had found 
himself for many generations back. Ilis father and grandfather had been 
known as spendthrifts; and now men said that this earl was a miser. 

There was not much of nobility in his appearance ; but they greatly 
mistook Lord De Guest who conceived that on that account his pride of 
place was not dear to his soul. Ilis peerage dated back to tlie time of 
King John, and tlicre wore but three lords in England whose patents had 
been conferred before his own. He knew what privileges were due to 
him on behalf of his blood, and was not disposed to abate one jot of 
them. He was not loud in demanding them. As he went through the 
world he sent no trumpeters to the riglit or left, proclaiming that the 
Earl De G neat was coming. When lie spread his board for his friends, 
which he did but on rare occasions, he entertained them simply, with a 
mild, tedious, old-fashioned couitesy. We loay say that, if properly 
treated, the eail never walked over anybody. But he could, if ill-treated, 
be grandly indign;iiit ; and if attacked, could hold his own against all 
the Avorld. He knew himself to be every inch an carl, pottering about 
after his oxen with his muddy gaiters and red cheeks, as much as though 
he were glittering with stars in courtly royal ceremonies among his 
peers at Westminster ; — ay, more an earl than any of those who use 
their nobility for pngeunt purpose's. Woe be to him who should mistake 
that old coat for a badge of rural degradation I Now and again some 
unlucky wight did make such mistake, and had to do his penance very 
uncomfortably. 

AVith the earl lived a maiden sister, the Lady Julia, Bt*mard Dale’s 
father had, in early life, run aw’ay wdth one sister, but no suitor had been 
fortunate enough to induce the Lady Julia to run with him. Therefore 
she still lived, in maiden blessedness, as mistress of Gucstwick Manor ; 
and as such had no mean opinion of the high position which destiny had 
called upon her to fill. She was a tedious, dull, virtuous old w'oman, 
who gave herself infinite credit for having remained all her days in the 
home of her youth, probably forgetting, in her present advanced years, 
that her temptations to leave it had not been strong or numerous. She 
generally spoke of her sister Fanny with some little contempt, as though 
that poor lady had degraded herself in marrying a younger brother. She 
was as proud of her otvn position as was the earl her brother, but her 
pride was maintained with more of outward show and less of inw^arJ 
nobility. It was hardly enough for her that the world should know 
that she was a De Guest, and therefore she Imd assumed little pompous 
ways and certain airs of condescension which did not make her popular 
with her neighbours. 

The intercourse between Gucstwick Manor and Allington was not 
very frequent or vciy cordial. Soon after the running away of tlic Lady 
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Fanny, tlie two families had agreed to acknowledge their connection with 
each other, and to let it be known by the world that they were on friendly 
terms. Either that course was necessary to them, or the other course, of 
letting it bo known that they were enemies. Friendship was the less 
troublesome, and therefore the two families called on each other from 
time to time, and gave each other dinners about once a year. The carl 
regarded the squire as a man who liad deserted liis politics, and had 
thereby forfeited the respect due to him as an hereditary land magnate; 
and the squire was wont to be-little tlie earl as one who understood 
nothing of the outer world. At Gnesiwick Manor Bernard was to some 
extent a favourite. Ho was actually a relative, having in his veins blood 
of the De Guests, and was not the less a favourite because he was the 
heir to Allington, and because the blood of the Dales was older even 
than tliat of the noble family to which he was allied. When Bernard 
should come to bo the squire, then indeed there might be cordial rela- 
tions between Guestwick Manor and Allington ; unless, indeed, the earl’s 
heir and the squire’s heir should liave some fresh cause of ill-will between 
themselves. 

They found Lady Julia sitting in her drawing-room alone, and intro- 
duced to her Mr. Crosbio in due form. The fact of Lily’s engagement 
was of couise known at the manor, and it was quite understood that her 
intended husband was now brought over that he might be looked at and 
approved. Lady Julia made a very elaborate curtsey, and expressed a 
hope that her young friend might be made happy in that sphere of life 
to which it had pleased God to call her. 

“ I hope I shall, Lady J ulia,” said Lily, with a little laugh ; “ at any 
rate I mean to try,” 

We all try, my dear, but many of us fail to try with suflicient 
energy of purpose. It is only by doing our duty that we can hope to be 
happy, whether in single life or in married.” 

“ Miss Dale means to be a dragon of perfection in the performance of 
hers,” said Crosbic. 

“A dragon !” said Lady Julia. “No; I hope Miss Lily Dale will 
never become a dragon.” And then she turned to her nephew. It may 
be as well to say at once that she never forgave Mr. Crosbie the freedom 
of the expression which he had used. lie had been in the drawing-room 
of Guestwick Manor for two minutes only, and it did not become him to 
talk about dragons. “ Bernard,” she said, “ I heard from your mother 
yesterday. I am afraid she does not seem to be very strong.*' And then 
there was a little conversation, not veiy interesting in its nature, between 
the aunt and the nephew as to the general health of Lady Fanny. 

“ I didn’t know my aunt was so unwell,” said Bell. 

“ She isn’t ill,” said Bernard. “ She never is ill ; but then she is 
never well.” 

“ Tour aunt,” said Lady Julia, seeming to put a touch of sarcasm 
into the tone of her voice as she repeated the Word— “ your aunt has 
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never enjoyed good health since she left this house ; but that is a long 
time ago.” 

“ A very long time,” said Croabic, who was not accustomed to bo 
left in his chair silent. “ You, Dale, at any rate, can hardly romeiu- 
ber it.” 

“ But I can remember it,” said Lady Julia, gathering herself up. “ 1 
can remcniber when niy si'^ter Fanny was recognised .as the bo.auty of the 
country. It is a d.angerous gift, that of beauty.” 

“Very dangerous,” said Crosbie. Then Lily laughed again, and 
Lady Julia became more angry than ever. Wh.at odious man was this 
whom her neighbours were going to take into their very bosom 1 But 
she had heard of Mr. Croshie before, and IMr. Crosbie also had hoatd 
of her. 

“ By-the-by, Lady Julia,” said he, “ I think I know some very dear 
friends of yours.” 

“ Very dear friends is a very strong word. I have not many very 
dear friends.” 

“ I mean the Gazeboes. I have heard Morlinicr Gazebee and Lady 
Amelia .«jpeak of you.” 

Whereupon, Lady Julia confes.^cd that .^hc did know the Gnzehecs. 
Mr. Gazebee, she said, was a man who in early life had want(*d many 
advantages, but still he was a very estimable ptTson. 3Ie was now in 
Parliament, and she understood that he was making himself useful. She 
had not quite approved of Lady Amelia's marriage at the time, and so 

she had told her very old fi icud Lady De Courcy ; but And flu ii 

Lady Julia said many words iu praise of Mr. G.azcbee, which seemed to 
amount to this; that he was an excellent soit of man, n'tdi a full con- 
viction of the too great honour done to him by the carl’s daughter who had 
married him, and a complete consciousness that even that marriage h.id 
not p\it him on a par with hi.s wife’s relations, or even with his will*. 
And then it came out that Lady Julia in the course of the next week w.u 
going to meet the Gazeboes at Courcy Castle. 

“lam delighted to think that I shall liave the ploasurc of seeing you 
there,” said Crosbie. 

“ Indeed 1 ” said Lady Julia. 

“ I am going to Courcy on Wednesday. That, I fear, will be too early 
to allow of my being of any service to your ladysbij).” 

Lady Jxilia drew herself up, and declined the escort which Mr. Crosbie 
had seemed to offer. It grieved her to find that Lily Dale’s future 
husband was an intimate friend of her friend’s, and it especially grieved 
her to find that he was now going to that friend’s house. It was a grief to 
her, and she showed that it was. It also grieved Crosbie to find that Lady 
Julia was to be a fellow guest with himself at Courcy Castle ; but he did 
not show it. He expressed nothing but smiles and civil self-congratula- 
tion on the matter, pretending that he would have much delight in again 
meeting Lady Julia ; but, in truth, he would have given much could he 
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have invented any manoeuvre by which her ladyship might have been 
kept at liomo. 

“ WJiat a horrid old woman she is,” said Lily, as they rode back 
down the avenue. “ I bi*g your pardon, Bernard ; lor, of course, she is 
your aunt.” 

“ Yes ; she is my aunt ; ami though I am not \ery fond of her, I deny 
that she is a horrid old woman. Slicnevei murdered anybody, or rubbed 
anybody, or stole away any other woman’s lovci.” 

I should think not,” said Lily. 

“ She says lier iwayera earnestly, Tliavc no doubt,” continued Bernard, 
^‘and gives away money to the poor, and would p.iciifici^ to-morrow any 
desire of her own to her brother’s wish. I acknowledge that she is ugly, 
and pompons, and that, being a woman, she ought not to have such a 
long black beard on her upper lip.” 

“ I don’t care a bit about her board,” said Lily. “ But why did she 
tell me 'to do uiy duty ? 1 didn’t go there to have a Bcrinon preached 

to me.” 

“And why did she talk about beauty being dangerous?” said Boll. 
“ Of course, we all knew what she meant.” 

“ I didn’t know at all what she meant,” said Lily ; “ and I don’t know 
now.” 

“ I think she’s a charming woman, and I shall be especially civil to 
her at Lady Do Courcy’s,” said Crosbio. 

And in this way, saying hard things of the po(»r old spinster whom they 
had left, they made their way into Gucstwick, and again dismounted at 
Mrs. Eanies’s door. 
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Never shall I road love-stoiies with satisfaction any more : at last I know 
%\hy in these later days they have had for me a suspicious, a fretful interest at 
best. The writers are partial, thoughtless, unkind. They are all in a league 
with the lovers ; and if only they bring the pleasing miseries, the timely 
contretemps^ the dear doubts, the bracing difficulties of courtship to a 
terminus at the altar, and the settlements are good, and fair-haired con- 
sequences are foreseen, riding on ponies at a date reasonably subse- 
quent — all’s well in the world. 

And so no doubt it is — for the young people ; but we are not all 
young at one time, and that is what 1 am thinking of at iwc<«cnt. As 
Love and Youth roll along on the homeward way from church, I do not 
deny that the Fates aie visibly harnessed to the wedding coach: it is a 
triumph, and a triumph which nobody grudges them — no, not the cur- 
mudgeontst of men. There may he some difference of view between 
them and us, who also h.ave ridden in tlie car, and have alighted in tlie 
mire, and are now as inucdi accustomed to the harness as to the coach-bo'c 
(taking our turn in them with the Fates, in fact), but it is not that which 
makes a man so serious on his daughter’s wedding-day. Of course he 
scans her future anxiously, near and far as he may; but thc’^e is nowheie 
anything to dread, perhaps — nowhere anything but ass’ \t.rice or hope. 
It is all the same — lie is as serious as ever. His thoughts are “ long, 
long thoughts,” and many, and full of pain. The marriage-ceremony is as 
solemn a thing to him as to the bride herself — as solemn, as significant, and 
very sad besides; and yet wdio thinks of his part in it? He is no more 
considered than liis grandfather’s portrait is, smiling unconcenaed from 
the wall. Papa is old and grave, grey and silent: his time is past. 
What hfis he to do but to give the biide away, and (if necessary) get a 
nice comfortable old housekee]>cr to fill her jilace ? This is an affair of 
love and youth: does he understand them even ? It seems not. Opinion 
is against any such presumption. 1 he young, who arc authoritative on 
the subject, are more than sceptical — they are saucy in their hearts ; and 
of all the story-tellers wdiom I have read, not one has ever deemed it 
worth while to consider what an old fellow’s thoughts and sentiments may 
be when his daughter has kissed him farewell and is gone from his house. 

We do, indeed, meet a sentence or two sometimes, in the last hurried 
page of a story, about “ the blank that is left in the old man’s heart,” or 
how it was long before he could reconcile himself to the loss of that bright 
being whose presence added warmth to his heai-th and light to his dwelling. 
But this is all, and it is all heartless. Such poor phrases as those are the 
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hackneys of people who feel that there is something to be said, and 
know and care not what : like the returns of killed and wounded in a 
victorious despatch, they arc tagged on at the end rather to glorify the 
winning than in sympatliy with the losing party. Not the sufferings, but 
the success is illustrated. 

The blank in the old man’s heart? the light that is gone from his 
dwelling ? those lovers and novelists are very shallow. That is much, but 
it is not all — not more than can be seen or imagined by tlie most casual 
obseiwer. The blank is easily filled at once by the image of those rosy 
prospective consequences — the light that is lost with a daughter’s presence 
is very well restored by the reflection of her own home happiness. Is it 
not always so with people who have come to the time of grey hair and 
wiiiiklcd visages? AH their joy is a reflected light — from their youth 
which is past, from the life around them which is not theirs, from the 
world which is as near to them now, though far away, as this. There 
is nothing new or slninge, then, in such comfort. But yet when I tliiiik 
upon the hoarded yeais of tlie little girl whom I gave away yesterday — 
the yeais which, as one by one they were added to her life, and made 
space fiw her growth, and rij)ened her beauty, and gave their successive 
seasons of sun and rain for her llioughts and affections to flourish in, 

I to(jk as gifts bestowed on me — when I count them over and sec that 
now she is gone, carrying them all and their fruits away, I do repine 
somewhat on that account indeed. Ihc blank is there — I certainly feel 
it. Suiipose the pony docs trot up to my door one day, and a little lady 
with my e) es under her brows runs in to hug me : well, lier mother was once 
more mine than a grandchild can be, and tlie story is only to be repeated 
when Ilia* mselle grows up to be twenty. Then it will be Master Jack’s 
tuin, uho has got my giil; and I hope I shall be there to comfort 
him. And I hope I shall be comfortable : only by that time I shall 
have gone doun into another generation, and shall probably . care for 
Jack's feelings no more than he now cares for mine. Every man of us, 
we are seveial creatures in this one life: the seasons are not so various : 
there’s nothing so much unlike a cat as a kitten. Once I was a day-old 
husband like Jack. By-and-by he will be as I am : and then 1 shall 
be like my grandfather’s portrait on the wall (if I live), smiling 
over my granddaughter’s wedding-table (if I am invited thereto) with 
small concern. Nobody cares fur me now that it is my turn — I shan’t 
care for anybody when that it is his. Not that the prospect gives me com- 
fort — it rather weights my mind with that triste old Shakspearian burden, 
“ So runs the w'orld away." I wish sometimes the world had other 
courses, and could learn to be eccentric in certain particulars; but we 
wish, and wish, and what do we knoAv ? Suppose we were all young 
together, fathers, daughters, uncles, cousins — ^would that profit us ? Sup- 
pose our mothers could keep the freshness, and innocence, and beauty of 
their youth for their sons to see when they in their turn come to twenty 
years: it would indeed be a delightful wholesome dispensation for the 
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sons, but for the (i,aiigbterfl it would be a different thing, wouldn’t it ? 
We must be content, wliether or not, and be as much, and love as much, 
as we can, in every stage of life to w'hich it pleases God to call us. 

Such conclusions, however — reasonable and religious as they may 
be — do not fill the blank in papa’s forsaken bosom. Not that there 
is really a vacuum there Jiflcr all. Turn to the woods, they are haunied 
by dryads and hamadryads yet: only when you put your spectacles 
on to look for them, they are gone. And so when 1 search tbe place 
which iny little girl filled so long, thL’rc is nothing ; my household goddess 
has left an utter blank behind. But if the too-eagerly inquiring thought 
is put aside only for a moment, a troop of living memories come in, a 
pleasant company of ghosts, every one with the wime sweet face — as it is, 
ns it was in a hundred times and places which I wonder arc not for- 
gotten. I daresay these visitors will keep the old nest warm enough, 
though the bird has flown to build a new one. At any rate, I’ll take care 
not to stave at them to diive them away. They are my progeny, too — 
these memories, these ghosts; they are my love children, the fruit of niy 
love for her, of hers for me. There are husbands so fond of their wives, 
that as long as those larger darlings live they seem to take account of tlie 
httlc ones they bring only as so many accidental blessings that adorn her ; 
.as proofs, as pledges, as superfluous household bounties (who heeds tlie 
wine that overbrims the cup ?) ; as gifts of fortune above measure, which 
may wait to be enjoyed. But when the wife dies, then the husbaml, 
turning to the children, finds how dear thoy are, and how busy they have 
bec'ii all tlicir little lives weaving webs of love about liim to keep his 
heart whole at this very time. And now I know how thal may bo. This 
shadowy progejiy of mine, I took no note of them at ^heir birth, nor 
guessed what they might be to me one clay, long after they had been 
forgotten. Observations of a babe’s “pretty ways,” the surpiisc of 
some child-wise saying, simple nursery scenes Iranslatod into poems at 
the moment and forthwith jostled out of mind by others, holidays, times 
of sickness, birthnight rejoicings, apparitions in joyful new frocks, ami so 
fortli, these things were little more to me when they happened than tlic 
varying light that marks the progress of the day. Accompanied hy so 
much emotion, glad or sorry, they came and went, and were never 
heeded more than the delights and disappointments of a garden, which 
every day is sure to renew. But now that there is no more light and 
the garden itself is conveyed away — now that I am dispossessed of her 
who was the spring and centre of all these circumstances, tbe change 
arrives. Mamma is dead, and the children come flocking round my knees 
— into my mind, X mean. The pen I flourished yesterday in St. James’s 
vestry was an enchanter’s wand, bringing a thousand departed memories 
to life again — ^invoking the many sweet ghosts of her which came into 
existence as year by year she put on a new life, and which henceforth are 
to be my best companions. 

St. James’s officiating clergyman is potent ; behold what he has done 
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for me already. But he cannot lay tlie*JO Rpirits in any sea if he tries; 
and besides being mostly under age, they are for other good reasons not mar- 
riageable. From any Jack uho would carry them off, the Letd deliver 
me ; but I am in no danger. That was provided for from the beginning 
by Him who disdains not to make enchanter’s wands of goose-quills for 
distressed parents ; who, unsuspected of the very hearts in which they are 
stored, treasures up past joys and sorrows for our future good. And the 
wonderful, though ever so well-known thing about that is, that the joys and 
sorrows grow alike in the. interval : the joys avo none wltliout a touch of 
sadness, the sting has perished in the sorroAvs. Of both the lees arc thrown 
down ; they arc no longer clouded wilh the muddy emotions of onr natural 
clay, and have groAvn by age into a clear, pure, true vintage of life. 

Well, then, perhaps 1 am better off with my shadows tiian with the 
realities? And what arc realities? When iny son-in-law took Margaret 
home, no doubt he fancied he bad got a reality ; but 1 believe her existence 
to him, as a fact, altogether depends upon the existence of the Idea of her in 
his mind. That is what the metaphysicians would say. The young man 
feels that ho possesses her, because ho hears her say now and then, “Doar 
Jack, I am yours,” and because he sees her every day sitting at his fireside. 
But eyes and oars are mei o mechanical apparatus; the impression they con- 
voy is tile ’thing : and if the iinjiression remains, it matters little Avhether it 
Av.is made an hour or a year ago, I suppose. These tAvo young people cannot 
always be together; and Avhen tlicy are apart, that happy sense of belong- 
ing to each other which makes them so paradisaical just now, depends 
for existence on ideas, imugos, memories not much stronger, perhaps, 
than mine oldou ones, brought out, as they are, like “ invisible ink” by 
lire. Margaret sits by John’s hearth ; this is entirely an affair between 
her and the fireplace. Margaret sitting by the licarik is to anybody else 
nothing but an idea, an image, a conception of Margaret existing in the 
mind. Now my mind is possessed with a hundred such conceptions, as 
vivid as if they were only an hour old, but melloAver, deeper : conceptions 
of Margaret mine. And so 1 hope 1 have satisfied myself on philosophical 
principles that 1 have not really lost my daughter at all. On the contrary, 

I have found a scries of daughters, whom I had forgotten till the last 
of the line, a groAvn woman, came to a termination at the altar. 

Imprimis. A baby-daughter: an exquisite mysterious possession, not 
at all included in yesterday’s marriage articles. It remains mine. I dare- 
say the copyright will be infringed, and for that there is no remedy ; only 
in such an event I shall take care to point out to my son-in-law in what 
particulars his copy is a piracy, and inferior to the original : as copies are 
sure to be. At any rate, nobody but myself knows now what the original 
"W’as ; and so a little disparagement, the taking down of Master Jack a peg 
or two in another hour of triumph, Avill be safe as well as sweet. What it 
was did I say ? Is! Let me not lose hold upon the metaphysical per- 
suasion by which 1 prove my company of ghosts and memories to be 
living things, real possessions of to-day. The child is. There it still lies 
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where I first beheld it, bundled high up on mamma’s pillow, and mamma 
gazing up to it with strangely clear though weary eyes, and seeing in that 
contented little red face beauties which it certainly gave every prospect 
of developing — in due course. It lies in my arms (why not ? sense is only 
the vehicle of sensation), and I am melted and moved so strangely that I 
think of the pool of Bethesda and the angels troubling it I Is this little 
one to bring healing and sweetness to the turgid shallows of my life ? Too 
much disturbed, I give baby back, saying, “I wonder whether it will 
grow to lie very clever and good 1 ” Says mamma, in her pretty feeble 
voice, “ I think her hair will curl 1 ” 

That is one of them. 

Then there is that other one — not a baby now — whom I met on 
Cowes pier one day, and wondered whether she bidongt'd to me. Because 
I had not seen ray child for three months : and this one w^as too miracu- 
lously beautiful; and a huge, common, commonest seaman canied her, 
with as much tenderness and admiration as if she had been his Margaret, 
his pearl — the prize of some pira^cal expedition to 1 know not iviiat 
Angelic Islands. But she was mine ; there was her nurse (talking to a 
gentleman with rings in his ears hard -by) to prove it, as well as her own 
half-remembering eyes, as she looked and looked, and knew me at last, 
blushing I I think it must have been that blush, little one ! so perplex- 
ingly like and so unlike a woman’s, which has kept you alive in my 
heart as you then were, to this day : a separate being, a complete delight. 
Timidly stretching out those round wdiite arms, you surprised my love in 
its deepest, most secret place ; and there you have been shut in with it 
ever since, inaccessible to the changes of time. 

Then there is the little maid, two or three years old«r than the above, 
who used to pretend that the sthmoke came into her eyes (when them 
was no smoke) whenever I told her stories of poor blackamoors, and how 
cold their tropical toes get as they go begging about in our bitter winter 
weather. Why was this four-year-old female stoic ashamed of her sympa- 
thetic tears? 

Then there is the young lady who, at seven, fell in love with Robert 
Poltimore (on the occasion of his being breeched), and who loved him so 
dear that, when he went away to school, she cried for fifteen minutes under 
the apple-tree where they parted. The ghosts that have come back to me 
from that period are two : one with the child’s flushed and tearful face as 
she banged at the boughs for an apple for Robert to cany away with him 
(as he did, in his unsentimental trousers-pocket) ; the other, a little figure 
that stood at my study table next day, gravely and anxiously dictating a 
letter for her lover. The language of that serious billet is all written do^vn 
j%ny memory, and I can call the pretty figure to table, and hear her all 
over again whenever 1 please. 

Then have I also a dear Little Dorrit of a daughter, who, while I 
thought her still a child, came out as an old woman. That was when 
somebody died who was precious to both of us. And she who then 
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suppressed the grief of her young heart lest it should give a greater grief to 
me — who smoothed down her hair to look like a woman’s, and took thought, 
and kept our humble household in order till she could conveniently break 
down, too (in a (piict w'ay) — this one is the dearest daughter of*the whole 
scries, and neither is she included in the marriage contract. The saintly 
child and the devoted woman are different beings ; the former almost 
surely becomes the latter, but the process is not to be reversed ; and, by 
your leave, son-in-law, the child remains mine. And were the wife to 
turn out ever so wicked hereafter, it is my opinion that the daughter, that 
daughter, ought to go to heaven. Can no philosopher make a theory which 
will provide for her translation in this wise ? Why may I not carry her 
thither myself — if I am only good enough to secure that prerogative — 
taking my heart, in which she is treasured, in my hand, and saying, 

“ Here is an angel indeed, who cannot be gainsaid ! ” 

Already 1 have written down a half-dozen sweet spirits, and recalled a 
hundred living memories ; why should those of a later time bo added 
Avhich are too near to be altogether unmixed wdth a consciously selfish 
pain ? But I am getting better. I’m not so moroao now as I w'as when 
I found my girl weeping at her window in the dark, because that young 
man had thought proper to enliven existence by quarrelling with her ; 
nor do I so much resent the time when, instead of playing me Beethoven’s 
symphonies or Mozart’s Requiem after dinner, slic persisted in liedcr ohm 
worte^ and Weber’s love-laden waltzes. JJid she play them to me, I 
wonder? 1 could not believe it at the time, for an excellent reason. When 
I fell asleep over my favoui ite Beethoven the player used to cease ; when I 
pretended to slumber over the liedcr^ she went on all the same. I knew 
how it was then; those maundering pianissimo touches were all 
addressed to Another, who was not in the room even. Well, he was as 
truly there with her, perhaps, as my Little Dorrit is with me, and Jack is 
■welcome to as much of her as is his. 1 have shown (and it is enough), that 
there is not necessarily a blank ir papa's heart after the wedding, and ii 
that’s what the novelist’s sympathy is confined to, his emotions may be 
spared in all good honest cases where sympathy is deserved. 

What I wish is, that a little more account were taken of an old fellow’s 
present feelings and position on his girl’s marriage day. Blank or no 
blank, it is for him a time inexpressibly solemn, and moving, and tender ; 
as his hour of dissolution must be, even though he is sure of going 
straight to paradise. And is not this in some sort an hour of dissolution 
too ? — an hour when a life well loved as his own is parting from him— 
when its days and its nights pass before his eyes in a long procession to 
this last, and its many joys and fears, its painful and its hopeful memories 
use up together as if they also were about to bid farewell to the heart 
that bred them? Well, the victim need not trouble himself in that hour to 
hide his face, for nobody guesses or cares w'hat may be dying within. It is 
'inkind, I say. Why, if you had but a little spring which one day you 
found bubbling up in your garden newly, and it became first a ■wilful, 
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bright brook, and broadened year by year into a deep, and stately, and 
thoughtful stream ; and you went down and found it all flowing away 
with a glad noise, leaving you nothing but tlio channel for your con- 
templation, I should say there was something pathetic in that, if you had 
loved the stream as familiar brooks are often loved. And your neigh- 
bours would take the trouble to ponder your loss, and to consider what 
sympathy was due to you in such a case. But if the fountain wells 
up in the garden of your life, another life, and the brook was a child, 
and the stream is a beautiful, thoughtful woman, that is another thing, 
it seems. The gentleman into whose grounds the stream is running away 
is an object of universal interest; but as for you, you are regarded less 
than the impressive parson who ratifies the transfer. 

Oh, this tyranny of youth 1 The world is all for it — all joys but 
money-getting are for young men and maidens. Beauty, poetry, love, 
day-dreaming — how absurd are we to talk of what they alone iindor- 
stand, and which is theirs only ! Beauty with our leathern visages ! 
Poetry? — yea, Milton perhaps, but not Byron— not the stars, the woods, 
the moonlit hill, the sounding sea ? Love ? we know no more about it 
now than Dead Sea apes, who also have a certain memory of the 
passion ; and in our dreams wc snore fatiilly. 

It ia not now ns has been of ycrc : 

Turn wheresoe’er wc may 

By night or day, 

The things which w'c have seen we now can sec no more. 

No doubt there is some truth in this; but there is little justice and no 
humanity whatever in turning it into triumph, or using it in neglect or 
contempt of us oldsters. Other affections there are besides ihe tender ones, so 
called — other love besides the grand passion, as true, pci I ups, and as dear. 
But what then ? — the one was made for sacrifice, the other for exaltation 
and enjoyment. 

I should like to have said what I c(ynld have said when I had to make 
my speech yesterday. But what can a man do who is done to death by 
bridesmaids — who has been hustled by whispers and smiles out of the 
circle which Love and Youth mark round them on such occasions? I 
believe my little girl would willingly have come out to me, but, somehow, 
dare not; nor did I, somehow, dare to break in upon her. It was as well 
so, after all, perhaps ; and as well that I did not make the speech I might 
have made. Speech 1 I wonder it w'as not a string of nursery-rhymes; 
for I thought of a good many as I glanced down on the pretty blushing 
creature pretending to eat chicken at my side. She looked so much like 
a child again I “ Pussy cat, pussy cat with a white foot, When is your 
wedding, that I may come to’t? ” This was one of the rhymes. When is her 
wedding ? Obviously now ; and the time is come for roe to give thanks 
therefor. I do so. I tell my audience that I speak with unmingled 
feelings, and I look happy. There is quite a radiance above me as I bid 
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tlio young people run off with each other, and take my love with them all 
the way. 

They are gone — that is certain ; and already I have begun to fall in 
love with anotlier glass of wine after dinner. That is significant of much 
wliieli is unsuspected by joyful brides and bridegrooms. Eagerly they 
start on the new stage of life, nor reflect that papa at home begins another, 
too, and that his hist. 

On either side of a liill lies a cradle and a gi*ave. The ascending 
eastern slope, which is trodden by childhood and youth, is gentle and 
long; it is ever bright with the morning snn; the vuics and the 
llow(‘rs arc all there, and woods of dreamy rest, and nooks whero 
nyniph-likc fancies halhc, and where thought Is snrprisefl. Higher as 
we ascend, the balmy mists through which wc passed below roll 
awa}", the sunshine glow's, the vines ripen — it is happiness to see and 
breathe alone. To look back, all is beauty — upward: all is ho])c, 
jind as yet there is no huny. Wc may dream in the woods when 
w'c will, slumber in every fancy-liauntcd nook, bathe in every stream 
whole thought reposes. 

The hill is climbed, and wc stand on the borders of a wide table-land — ■ 
men and Avomen. Here, if flowers are few'er, fruits are more abun- 
dant, and the fiercer sun that ripens them gives us strength and ripeness 
too. And the eastern slope is still in view — it is possible to steal back 
to it after the labours of the day, and cool the heats of passion in its 
innocence and peace. I'he farther w'c go, the hai-der it is to do that ; 
but ii you have a little daughter, yon must perforce turn your face often 
to the ascent up which she has to come also, and share its beauty still, if 
not its surprises. But by the time she h.is come to the brow of the bill, 
the liitberAvard slope is hidden from you: the Avaning afternoon finds 
you growing weary at the farther edge of the broad level Avhere the 
Avork of the world is done. The descent is at hand. The western 
slope, gray, sudden, barren and more barren as it dips into tlic A^alley, 
must be entered too ; and one day you feel that it is begun. That time 
for me is to-day. My dear little mxiid kept mo on the sunny table-land 
till now (had I not to Avatch over her there ?) ; but she has chosen 
another companion from among the young men around her : I go on 
.alone. My hack is turned to the hill, my feet rustle in autumnal leaves, 
a cool wind blows up from tho valley ; to-night I must gather a few 
sticks, I think. 

This is what my young bride, and my young bridegroom, and the 
'whole bevy of bridcspeople, never gave a thought to. And after all, why 
should they 7 I have had my day ; and noAV that the evening is come, ITl 
do as I have said ; ITl even light a faggot of old memories to keep me in 
good cheer. 
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Tuaktc God for Spezzia’s prison gloom I 
This dim ivorld, as it onward rolls, 
Needeth tlie light of martyr-souls. 

Clear shining in their hour of doom. 

The hurry of our daily life, 

The battle for our daily bread. 

The struggles of the heart and head, 

Both often wounded in the strife ; 

Tlio selfishness of little aims. 

The mean things of our ll^ar and hope 
(As if our lieing’s lioroscope 
Ended with this life’s lower claims) ; 

The petty cares of weary years, 

Tlie selfish pleasures that bc.set. 

Till scarce our souls a glimpse can get 
Of nobler hopes sublimcr fears; 

These are the things that downward pret 
That almost close our heavy eyes 
To the great truth that sacrifice 
Is the sure road to blessedness. 

Therefore, wdien martyr- spirits rise, 

And shed on us their calm, strong light. 
Our souls groAv stronger at the sight, 
And with a start of glad surprise. 

We — for the time at least — are great; 

Heroic thoughts our bosoms fill, 

Wc feel a sympathetic thiill, 

And almost envy them their fate. 

Thus shining in his prison-night, 

The Star of Italy displays 
Unconsciously its lustrous rays, 

In quiet majesty and might. 
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Sore wounded by Italian bands, 

His ardent wisbea all betrayed, 

A prisoner of the king he made,— 

Grandest in adverse hour he stands. 

No laurel crowns, no victor flowers, 

No acclamations rend the air, 

But failure that suggests despair, 

While treason’s charge above him lowers. 

And yet more grandly Hero now 

Than e'er the sword hath made or can, 

We own the kingship of the Man, 

And to his royal nature bow. 

Courageous patience, calmest strength, 

A passionate, deep tenderness, 

And truth, devotion, faith, are his, 

And these shall overcome at length. 

Fear not I for Truth doth still abide ; 

Her sword is heavenly and unseen. 

And aye her victor hour hath been. 

When men have deemed her crucified. 

E. B. P. 


OcU her 3rd, 18G2. 
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PART IV. 

And so she hnd IpR all behind, Elizabeth thought. Paris, the old 
house, mother, stepfather, and paateur, the courtyard, the fiiiniliar weari- 
some life, the dull days breaking one by one, John Dainpier, her hopeless 
hoj^es, and lier foolish fancies — she had leR them all on the other side of 
the sea for a lime, and come away with kind Miss Dampier. 

Here, in England, whither her good friend had brought her to get 
well, the air is damp with sea breezes; the atmosphere is not keen and 
exciting as it is abroad, the sky ia more gray than bliu; ; it rarc'ly 

dazzles and bewilders you with its brilliane<'; there is humidity and 
vcgctalion, a certain placidity, and denseness, and moisture f)f which' some 
people comjdiiin. To Elizabeth —nervous, eager, exeil.'ible — tliis qiiitt 
green country, these auluinu mists were new life. Day by day she gained 
strength, and Iksh, and tone, and health, and good spirits. 

Hut it was only by slow degrees that this good cluing'^ was elTected ; 
weaknesses, faintnesses, relapses, — who docs not know tlie weaiisuinc 
c()ur.se of a long convalescence. 

To-night, though she is by way of being a sliong W(mian again, she 
feels as if she was a very, very old one, sointhow, as she sits at the window 
of a great hotel looking out at the suuset. It seems to her as if it vas 
never to rise again. Thei-e it goes sinking, glorying ov^ tlu* sea, blazing 
yellow in the west. Tlie place grows claik; in the luxt room through 
the o 2 )en door her wdiite bed gleams chilly; she shuddeis as she looks at 
it, and thinks of the dealli-bed fiom which fhe has scarce risen. There 
are hours, csjiecially when j)eople are still w’eak and exhausted by sickness, 
when life seems unbearable, when d(*ath ai)i)ear8 tcniblc, and when the 
spirit is so weary that it seems as if no sleep could be deep enough to 
give it rest. “When 1 am dead,” thought Elizabeth; “ah incl my 
body will be at rest, but I myself, shull 1 have forgotten — do I want to 
forget ” 

Meanwhile Miss Dampier, wrapi)cd in her gray cloak, is taking a 
brisk solitary little walk upon the wooden pier which Elly secs reflected 
black against the sea. Aunt Jean is serenely happy about her charge; 
delighted to have carried her off against all opposition ; determined that 
somehow or other she shall never go back; that she shall be made happy 
one day. 

It is late in the autumn. Tourists are flocking home ; a little procession 
of battered ladiea and gentlemen carrying all sorts of bundles, and bags, and 
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parcels, disembarks every day; and then another procession of ladies 
and gentlemen goes to see them land. Any moment you may chance 
to encounter some wan sea-sick friend staggering along with the rest 
of the sufferers, who are more or less other peoples’ friends. The 
w\avc8 wash up and down, painted ycdlow by the sunset. Thord is no 
wind, but it has been blowing hard for a day or two, and the sea is not 
yet calm. How pleasant it is, Miss Dampicr thinks ; chill, fresh, whole- 
some. This good air is the very thing for Elly. Along the cliffs the old 
lady can sec the people Avalking against the sky like little specks. There 
arc plenty of fishing-boats out and about. There is the west still blazing 
yellow, and then a long gray bank of clouds ; and with a hiss and a shrill 
clamour here comes the tossing, dark-shadowed stearai'r acioss the black 
and golden water. All tlic pasfa<'ngers are crowding on deck and feebly 
gathering their belongings together ; here the Frederick William comes 
close alongside, and as everybody else rushes along the pier to inspect the 
new coineia, good old Jean trots ofl' too to see what ^^hat. In a few 
minutes the passengers ai)pear, slowly rising through a trap like the ghost 
in the Corsican Brothera. 

First, a lilac gentleman, then a mouldy green gentleman (evidently a 
foreigner), then an orange lady. 

Then a ghostly blue gentleman, then a deadly white lady, then a pale 
lemon-coloured gentleman, with a red nose. 

Then a stout lady, black in the face, then a faltering lady’s maid, with 
a band-box. 

Then a gentleman w'ith an umbrella. 

Jean Dampicr is in luck to-night, as, indeed, she desiwes to be : a more 
kindly, tender-hearted, unselfish old woman does not exist — if that is a 
reason for being lucky — however, she has been my good friend for many a 
long year, and it is not to-day that I am going to begin to pay her 
compliiiienta. 

1 was saying she is in luck, and she finds a nephew among the 
passeiigeis — it is the gentleman with the umbrella; and there they are 
greeting one another in the most affectionate manner. 

The Nephew . — “ Let me get my portmanteau, and then I will come and 
talk to you as much as you like.” 

The Aunt. — “ Never mind your portmanteau, the porter will look after 
it. Where have you been, Will ? Where do you come from ? I am at 
the ‘ Flag Hotel,’ close by.” 

The Nephew. — “ So I hear." 

The Aunt. — “ Who told you that.” 

The Nephew . — “ A sour-faced woman at Paris. I asked for you at 
Meuiice’s, and they sent me to this Madame Tunicur, She told mo all 
about you. What business is it of yours to go about nursing mad girls.” 

Aunt Jean. — “Elly is not mad. You have heard me talk of her a 
hundred times. 1 do believe I saved her life. Will ; it was my business, if 
body’s, to care for her. Her heart was nearly broken.” 
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The Nephew. — “ John nearly broke her heart, did he ? I don’t believe a 
word of it ” {amiling very sweetly). “ You are always running away with one 
idea after another, you silly old woman. Young ladies’ hearts are made 
of india-rubber, and Lady Dampier says this one is an artful — designing — 
hoiTible — abominable ” 

Aunt Jean (sadly). — “ Elly nearly died, that is all. You are like all 
men. Will ” 

The Nephew (interrupting). — “ Don’t 1 Consider, I’m just out of the hands 
of the steward. Let me have something to cat before we enter into any 
sentimental discussion. Here (to a porter), bring my portmanteau to 
the hotel. — Nonsense (to a flyman), what should I do with your carriage? " 

Will Dampier was a member of the Alpine Club, and went year by 
year to scramble his holiday away up and down mountain sides. He was 
a clergyman, comfortably installed in a family living. He was something 
like his cousin in aj)pcarance, but, to my mind, better looking, browner, 
broader, with bright blue eyes and a charming smile. He looked like a 
gentleman. He wore a clerical waistcoat. He had been very much com- 
plimented upon his good sense; and he liked giving advice, and took 
pains about it, as he Avas anxious not to lose his reputation. Now and 
then, however, he did loolish things, but he did them sensibly, which is a 
very different thing from doing sensible things foolishly. It seems to me 
that is just the dillcrence between men and Avoiucn. 

Will w'as Miss Dampier’s ideal of what a nephew should be. They 
walked back to the hotel together, chattering away very comfortably. He 
went into the coffee-room and ordered his dinner, and then he came back 
to his aunt who was walking on the lawn outside. MeanAvhile the sun 
went on setting, the windows lighted up one by one. It was that com- 
fortable hour when people sit down in little friendly groups and break 
bread, and take their ease, the business of the day being over. Will 
Dampier and his aunt took one or two turns along the gi avel path facing 
the sea ; he had twenty minutes to wait, and he thought they might be 
well employed in giving good counsel. 

“ It seems to me a very wild scheme of yours, carrying off this unruly 
young woman,” he began; “she Avill have to go home sooner or later. 
What good wull you have done ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I’m sure,” says Miss Dampier, meekly ; “ a holiday is 
good for us at all times. Haven’t you enjoyed yours. Will ? ” 

“ I should rather think I had. You never saw anything so pretty as 
Berne the other morning as I Avas coming away. I came homo by the 
Itliine, you know. I saw aunt Dampier and Tishy for an hour or two." 

“ And did you see John at Paris?” 

“ No ; he was down at V , staying with the M ’s. And noAV 

tell me about the young lady with the heart. Is she upstairs tearing her 
hair ? ” Aunt Dampier was furious. 

“ So she had heard of it? ” said Miss Dampier, thoughtfully. And tlicn 
die added rather sharply, “ You can tell her that the young lady is quite 
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getting over her fancy. In fact, John doesn’t deserve that she should 
remember him. Now listen, Will, I am going to tell you a story.” And 
then, in her quiet, pleasant, old-fashioned way, she told him her version 
of all that had been happening. 

Will listened and laughed, and said, “ You will think me a brute, but 
I agree with aunt Dampier. Your young woman has behaved as badly 
as possible; she has made a dead set at poor John, who is so vain that any 
woman can get him into her clutches.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” cries the aunt, quite angry. 

If she had really cared for him, would slu* have forgotten all 
about him already ? I warn you, aunt Jenny ; I dout approve of your 
heroine.” 

“ I must go and look after my heroine,” says Miss Dampier, drily. “ I 
dare say }our dinner is ready.” 

But Will Dampier, whoso curiosity at all events was excited, ibllowed 
his aunt upstairs and along the passjigc, and went in alter her as she 
opened a door ; went into a dim chill rf)om, with two wide-set windows, 
through which the last yellow sticaks of the sunset were fading, and the 
iresh evening blast blew in with a gust as they entered. It was dark, and 
nothing could be seen distinctly, only something white seemed crouching 
in a chair, and as the door opened they heard a low sobbing sigh, which 
seemed to come out of the gloom ; and then it was all very silent. 

“ Elly, iny dear child,” said Miss Dampier, “ what is the matter ? ” 

There was no answer. 

“ Why don’t you speak ? ” said the kind old lady, groping about, and 
running up .against chairs and tables. 

“ Because I can’t speak without crying,” gasps Elly, beginning to cry. 
“ And it’s so ungrateful ” 

“ You are tiivd, dear,” B.ays aunt Jean, “and cold” — taking her hand; 
and then turning round and seeing that her nephew had come in with her, 
s^he said, “ Ring the bell, Will, and go to your dinner. If you will tell 
them downstairs to send up some tea directly I shall be obliged to you.” 
William Dampier did as he was bid, and walked away considerably molli- 
fied towards poor Elly. “ One is so apt to find fault with people,” he was 
tliinking. “And there she was crying upstairs all the time, poor wretch.” 

lie could never bear to see a woman cry. His parishioners — the 
women, I mean — ^liad found this out, and used to shed a great many tears 
when he came to see them, lie had found them out — he knew that they 
had found him out, and yet as sure as the apron-corner went up, the 
half-crown came out of the pocket. 

^.30 . — Reading Boom, Flag Hotels Boatstown. — Mr. William Dampier 
writing at a side-table to a married sister in India. Three old gentlemen 
come creaking in ; select limp newspapers, and take thoir places. A 
young man who is going to town by the 10.30 train lies do^wn on the 
sofa and falls asleep, and snores gently. A soothing silence. Mr. 
Dampier’s blunt pen travels along the thin paper. . . . “ What a dear 
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old woman aunt Jenny is. How well she tells a story. Lady Dampier 
was telling me the same story the other day. I was very much bored. 
I thought each one person more selfish and disagreeable than the other. 
Now aunt Jenny takes up the talc. The personages all brighten under 
her friendly old spectacles, and become good, gentle-hearted, romantic, and 
heroic all at once — as she is herself. 1 was a good deal struck by her 
report of poor John’s sentimental imbroglio. I drank tea with the im- 
broglio this evening, and I can’t help rather liking her. She has a sweet 
pretty face, and her voice, when she talks, pipes and thrills like a musical 
snuff-box. Aunt Jenny wants her for a niece, that is certain, and says 
that a man ought to marry the wife he likes best. You are Bur(' to agree 
to that ; I wonder what Miles .sa} s. But sjie’s torn with sympathy, poor 
old dear, and first cries over one girl, and then over the other. She says 
John came to her one day at Paris in agieat state of mind, declared he was 
<iuite determined to finish with all his uncertainty, and that he had made 
up his mind to break with Lnatitia, and to marry Elizabeth, if she was 
still in her old way of thinking. Aunt Jean got frightened, refused to 
interfere, carried off tin* young lady, and lias not spoken to her on the 
subject. John, who is really behaving very foolishly, is still at Paris, 
.and has not followed them, as 1 know my aunt hoped he would liave 
done. I can’t help being very sorry for him. Lady Dampier has heard 
of his goings on. A French man told some people, who told some people 

^vho you know how things get about. Some day when 1 don’t wish 

it, you will hear all about me, and Avrite me a thundering letter all the 
Avny from LucknoAV. There is no doubt about the matter. It would be a 
llioiiband pities if John Avere to break off Avith Lsetitia, to speak nothing 
of the cruelty and the insult to the poor child, Avho is, I believe, siiicei'cly 
attached to him. 

“ This Miss Gilmour certainly made a dead set at liira, and we all 
know that poor John is not the man to resist any attack upon his vanity. 
'I’iohy knoAvs nothing of all thi.s, and to tdl the truth did not object to a 
little quiet flirtation in her intended’s absence. She is just as nice as 
ever, silent, unaffected, Hiinplo, gentle ; perhaps it is a shame to say that 
she seems to want a little heart and tenderness. 

“ And so Rosey and Posey are coming home. I am right sorry for 
their poor papa and mamma. I hope you have sometimes talked to my 
nieces about their respectable uncle Will. They arc sure to bo looked 
after and happy Avith aunt Jenny, but how you Avill lie breaking your 
hoaits after them 1 Miles is safe to be ordered home in a year or 
two, and that is a great consolation. A priest ought perhaps to talk to 
A oil of one other consolation more certain and more efficacious. But I 
hive always found my dear Prue a better Christian than myself, and I 
have no need to preach to her.” 

Will Dampier Avrotc a close straight little handwriting; only one side 
of his paper was full, but he did not care to write any more that niglit : 
ho put up his letter in his case, and walked out into the garden. 
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It was a great starlight night. The sea gloomed vast and black on 
the horizon. A few other people were walking in the garden, and they 
talked in hushed yet distinct voices. Many of the windows were open 
and alight. Will looked up at the window of the room where he, heul 
been to see his aunt. That was alight and open, too, .and some one was 
{sitting with clasped hands, looking at the sky. DampioT lit a cigar, and 
he, too, walked along gazing at the stars, and thinking of Pnic'skind face 
as he went along. Other constellations clustered above her head, he 
tlionght ; between them lay miles of land and sea, great countries, oceans 
rushing, plains arid and unknown ; vast jungles, deserted cities, 
crumbling in a brc'iling sun ; it gave him a little vertigo to try and 
realize what hundreds t)f miles of distance KlretcliLd between their two 
boating hearts. Distance so great, and yet so little ; for he could lov(' 
his sister, and think of her, and see her, and talk to her, as if bhe, w;is in 
the next room. What was that distance which could be measured by 
miles, compared to the imine.asurablc gulf that separates each on*- of us 
from the nearest and dearest whose hainls we may hold in our own ? 

Will walked on, his mind full of dim thoughts, such as conic to most 
people on starlit nights ; when constell.'itions arc blazing, and the living 
soul gazes with awc-stricken wonder at. the great living universe, in 
the midst of which it waits, and trembles, and adores. “ The world all 
about has faded away,” he thought, ‘‘ and lies dark and dim, and indistinct. 
People are lying like dead people stretched out, unconscious on their 
beds, heedless, unknowing. Here and there in the houses, a few dead 
people are lying like the slcepcis. Are they as uncon.scious as the living? ” 

I Ic goes to the end of the garden, and stands looking upward, until he 
cannot think longer of things so far above him. It seems to him that 
his brain is like the string of an instrument, which will break under the 
liassionate vibr.atioii of harmonies so far beyond his powers to render, 
lie goes back into the house. Everything suddenly grows strangely real 
and familiar, and yet it seemed, but a moment ago, as if to-day and its 
cares had passed aw^ay for ever. 

Elly had a little Indian box that her father had once given to her. 
It served her for a work-box and a tretisurc casket. She kept her scissors 
in it and her ruby ring; some lavender, a gold thimble, and her father’s 
picture. And then in a low^er tniy were some cottons and tapes, one or 
two letters, a pencil, and a broken silver chain. She had a chilrlisli habit 
^f playing with it still, sometimes, and setting it to rights. It w'as lying 
on the breakfast-table next morning when Will Dampicr came in to sec 
ins aunt. Miss Dampier, who liked order, begged Elly to take it off, 
and Dampier politely, to save her the trouble, set it down somewhere 
^Ise, and then came to the table and asked for some tea. The fishes had 
had no luck that morning, he told them ; he had been out in a boat 
‘»Jnce seven o’clock, and brought back a basketful. The sea air made 
them hungry, no doubt, for they came by dozen.s — little feeble whiting 
■^and nibbled at the bait. “ I wish you would come,” he said to his aunt ; 
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“ the boat bobs up and down in the sunshine, and the breeze is delightfully 
fresh, and the people come down on the beech and stare at you through 
telescopes.” As he talked to his aunt he glanced at Elly, who was 
pouring out his tea ; he said to himself that she was certainly an uncom- 
monly pretty girl ; and then he began to speculate about an odd soft look 
in her eyes. “ When I see people with that expression,” he wrote to his 
sister, “ I always ask myself what it means ? I have seen it in the glass, 
sometimes, when I have been shaving. Miss Gilmour was not looking at 
me, but at the mufEns and tea-cups. She was nicely dressed in blue 
calico ; she was smiling ; her hair trim and shiny. I could hardly believe 
it was my wailing banshee of the previous night.” (What follows is to the 
purpose, so I may as well transcribe a little more of Will’s letter.) 

When she had poured out my tea, she took up her hat and said she 
should go down to the station, and get The Times for niy aunt. I should 
have offered my services, but aunt Jean made me a sign to stay. What 
for, do you think? To show me a letter she Lad received in the 
morning from that absurd John, who cannot make up his mind. Here 
it is before me. I will send you a piece of the rodomontade : ‘ Iljive 
you sounded her as to the state of her feelings ? ’ lie writes. * I do not, 
wish to talk her into a partiality for me, but if she is still unhappy, if 
she still cares for me, I am determined to come after you, and to ask 
her to be my wife. I do not, as I tell you, want to talk poor Elly into 
a grande imssion. But if her feelings are unchanged, I will marry her 
to-morrow, if she chooses; and I daresay she will not break her hc'art. 
Perhaps you will all think me a fool for my pains ; but I shall not be 
alone in the world. What was poor little Elly herself when she cried 
for the moon ? ’ 

“Aunt Jean said very sensibly that she was very maeii puzzled, that 
she could not quite understand what was going on in his mind ; it seemed 
to her after all that he was not really in love with anybody, but that he 
sincerely wished to do what was right. 

“ I cannot be so charitable as she is, I said (as I wrote to you last 
night) ; I thought he was behaving very strangely. I w'as very sorry for 
him, but there was no doubt as to whom he ought to marry. lie was 
hound in honour by every possible promise to Tishy, whereas he w'as not 
in the least bound to Mi^ Gilmour; he was not even desj)erately in love 
with her. She had accepted her position — it was Laid upon her, but 
it would be ten tliousand times harder for Lrotitia. 

“ * And yet, won’t it be hard for Lrotitia,’ says my am t, ‘ if he marries 
her, liking Elizabeth best ? * 

“ There was truth in that. * IIo mustn’t like her best,’ said I. * Miss 
Gilmour will get over her fancy for him, and he must get over his foi' 
her. If he had only behaved like a man and married her right off two 
years ago, and never hankered after the flesh-pots of Egypt, or if he had 
only left her alone to settle down with her French pasteur ’ 

“‘If — if,* said my aunt, impatiently — ^you know her way — has 
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done wrong and been sorry for it, Will, which of us can do more ? I 
doubt whether you would have behaved a bit better in his place.’ 

“ I daresay not ; but that had nothing to do with the question, and I 
begged her to write to John and tell him why she Imd not showed 
Miss Gilmour his note — my advice was not good, but it seemed to me the 
best under the circumstances. They were not good either." 

This bit of Mr. Will’s letter was written at his aunt’s writing-book 
immediately after their little talk. Elly came in rosy fiom her walk, 
and Will went on diligently, looking up every now and then with the 
sense of hicn-tlre which a bachelor expcrien''es when he suddenly finds 
himself domesticated and at home with kind women. 

Miss Dampior was sitting in the ivindow. She had got Tht Times in her 
hand and was trying to uad. Every now and then she looked up at her 
nephew with his curly head bent over his writing, at Elly leaning lazily 
back in her chair, sewing idly at a little shred of work. Her hair was 
clipped, the colour had faded out of licr checks, lier eyes gleamed. 
Pretty as she was, still she was changed — how changed from the Elizabeth 
of eighteen tnonths ago whom Miss Dampicr could remember 1 The old 
lady went on with her paper, trying to read. She turned to the French 
correspondent, and saw something about the Chamber, the Emperor, about 

Italy; about M X the rich banker, having resolved to terminate his 

existence, when fortunately his servant enters the room at the precise 
moment when ho was preparing to precipitate himself . . . . “ The 

servant to precipitate .... the window .... the .... poor 
Tishy ! At my age I did lliink I should have done 'with sentimental 
troubles. Ileigho I he likes Elly best, I do believe, and perhaps Elly 
cares most for him. I vow it is a good thing to be old and to be in love 
with one’s dinner and one’s arm-chair. I can keep to them both in all 
honour. But this poor nephew Jack will have to give up one bundle 
of hay, and I am an old donkey myself to fash so much about it." 

Elly wanted some thread, and rose with a soft rustle and got her box 
and came back to her easy- chair. Out of the window they could see all 
the pleasant idle business of the little sea-port going on, the people 
strolling in the garden, or sitting in all sorts of queer corners, the boats, 
the mariners (I do believe they are hired to stand about in blue shirts 
and shake their battered old noses as they prose for hours together.) 
The waiter came and took away the breakfast, William went on with his 
letter, and Miss Dampier, with John’s little note in her pocket, was, as I 
say, reading the most extraordinary things in The Times all about her own 
private concerns. Nobody spoke for some ten minutes, when suddenly 
came a little gasp, a little sigh from Elly’s low chair, and the girl said 
Aunt Jean 1 look here,” almost crying, and held out something in her 
thin hand. 

“ What is it, my dear? " said Miss Dampier, looking up hastily and 
pulling off her spectacles; they were dim somehow and wanted 
wiping. 
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“ Poor dear, dearest Tishy,’* cried Elly in her odd impetuous way. 
“ Why does he not go to her ? Aunt Jean, look here, I found it in my 
box — only look here,” and she put a little note into Miss Dampier’s hand. 

Will looked up curiously from his writing. Elly had forgotten all 
about him. Miss Dampier took the letter, and when she had read what was 
written, and then turned over the page, she took off her glasses again with 
a click and said, “ What nonsense ! ” 

And BO it was nonsense, and yet the nonsense touched Elizabeth and 
brought tears into her eyes. They came faster and faster, and then 
suddenly remembering that she was not alone, and ashamed that Dampioj* 
should see her cry again, she jumped up with a shining blushing tear- 
dimmed tender face, and ran away out of the room. Aunt Jean looked at 
Will doubtfully, then hesitated, and gave him the little shabby letter that 
had brought these bright tears into the girl’s eyes. Dear old soul, she 
made a sort of confessor of her nephew. 

The confessor saw a few foolish words which Lcctitia must have written 
days ago, never thinking that her poor little words were to be scanned by 
stranger eyes — written perhaps unconsciously on a stray sheet of paper. 
There was, “ John. Dear John ! Dear, dearest! I am so hap. . , . John 
and Lajtitia. John my jo. Goose and gander.” And th(;n, by some odd 
chance, she must have folded the blotted sheet together and forgotten wdiat 
she had written, and sent it off to Elly Gilmour with a little careless note 
about Sclilange7ibad, and “more fortunate next time,” on the other side. 

“ Poor little Letty ! And I who called her indifferent and cold-hearted! 
What fools WG are at times — ^at all times, I mean,” thought Dampier, as 
he doubled it up and put it back into the lavender-box. 

“ All the same, Elly ought to know that he would marry her if she 
wishes it,” said Miss Dampier, going back to the charge. 

“ There is always time enough to tell her so, said Dampier, thought- 
fully. “ When you have heard from John again ” 

As ho spoke the door opened and Miss Gilmour came back into the 
room. She had dried her eyes, she had fastened on her grey shawl. Shi' 
picked up her hat, which was lying on the floor, and began pulling on two 
very formidable-looking gauntlets over her slim white hands. “ I am 
going for a little walk,” she said, to Miss Dumpier. “ Will you ” — hesi- 
tating and blushing — “ direct that little note of Laetitia’s to Sir John ? 
I am going along the cliff towards that pretty little bay.” 

Will was quite melted and touched. Was this the scheming young 
woman against whom he had been warned? the W(»man who ha^l 
entangled his cousin with her wiles? Here was one of the foolish un- 
expected things he sometimes did. After niaking up his mind and talking 
everybody over to his own way of thinking, he undoes it all by a singk' 
stroke. 

“ Aunt Jenny,” he says, are you going to tell her wliy John Dam- 
pier does not go to Lastitia ? ” 

“ Why does he not go ?” Elly repeats, losing her colour a little. 
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“ He says that if you would like hirn to stay, he thinks he ought not 
to go," says Jean Dampicr, hesitating, and tearing corners off The Tunes 
newspaper. 

Will Dampier turned his broad back and looked out of windc w. 
There was a moment’s silence. They could hear the tinkling of btlls, 
the whistling of the sea, the voices of the men calling to each other in the 
port: the sunshine streamed in: Elly was standing in it, and seemed gilt 
with a golden backgi'ound. She ought to have held a jialm in her hand, 
poor little martyr ! 

It seemed a long time, it was only a minute, and thou she spt)k(> ; 
a sweet honest hlubli came deepening into Elizabeth’s pale cheeks : 1 

don’t want to marry him because I care for him,’’ she said, in a thrilling 
pathetic voice. Why should La?tilia, who is so fond ol him, sufler 
because I behaved so badly?" The tears once more came welling up into 
her <‘ycs. “ I shall think I ought to have died instead of getting well," 
she said. “Aunt Jean, send him the little note; make him go, dear 
aunt Jean." 

Miss Dampier gave Elly a kiss ; she did not know what to say ; she 
could not influence her one way or another. 

She wrote to John that morning, taking good care to look at the back 
of her paper ffrst. 

Flag Hotel, Boatsitov'n, Nov. 1 5///. 

My DCAtt .Tack, — I had great doubts about communicating your letter to 
Elizabeth. It Boomed to me that the pntli you liad determined u])oii 'vvas one fall ol 
thorns and difficulties, for licr, for }ou, and lor niy nicec Lustitia. But although Elly 
is of far too aireotionatc a natui j ever to gi\c up caring for any of her Iriends let luo 
assure you that hrr feelings are now only thO'O ol Iricndly rcganl and deep intercsl in 
your welfare. When I mentioned to her the content^ of your letter (1 think it host to 
speak plain!}), she said, with her ejes full of tears, that she did not want to nmiTV 
you — that slie Icll }ou were bound to return to Lestitia. She had been much aflccb d 
by discovering tlic enclosed little note from your cousin. 1 must say that the j>art 
vhich concerns you interested mo much, more so than her leticrto licr old iricnd. Hut 
she was evidently preoccupied at the time, and Elly, fur horn feeling neglertcd, 
actually begun to cry, she was so touched by this somewhat singular discovery. Girls’ 
tears arc easily drit'd. If it lies in my jiowcr she shall yet be made happy. 

Tlicrc is nothing now, ns you see, that need prevent your fulfilling your engage- 
ments. You arc all ^c^y good children, on the whole, and I trust that your troubles 
arc but fleeting clouds that will soon pass away. That you and Lietitia may enjoy all 
prosperity is the sincere hope and desire of your 

Affectionate old aunt, 

J. M. DAMrirn. 

Miss Dampicr having determined that she had Avritlen a perfectly im- 
partial letter, put it up in an envelope, rang the bell, and desired a waiter 
to post it. 

Number twenty-three’s bell rang at the same moment; bo did number 
fifteen ; immediately after a quantity of people poured in by the eleven 
o’clock train ; the waiter flung the letter down on his pantry table, and 
rushed olF to attend to half-a-dozen things at once, of which posting the 
note was not one. 
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About three o’clock that afternoon Miss Dampier in her close bonnet 
was standing in the passage talking to a tall young man with a black 
waistcoat and wide-awake. 

“ What are you going to do ? ” he said. “ Couldn’t we go for a drive 
someAvherc? ” 

“ I have ordered a carriage at three,” said Miss Dampier, smiling. 
“ We are going up on the hills. You might come, too, if you liked it.” 
And when the carriage drove up to the door there he was, waiting to 
hand her in. 

He had always, until he saw her, imagined Elly a little flirting person, 
quite different from the tall young lady in the broad hat, with llie long 
cloak falling from her shoulders, who was prepared to accompany them. 
She had gone away a little, and his aunt sent him to fetch her. She was 
standing against the railing, looking out at the sea with her sad eyes. 
There was the lawn, there was the sea, there was Elly. A pretty young 
lady always makes a pretty picture; but oat of doors in the sunshine she 
looks a prettier young lady than anywhere else, thought Mr. Will, as 
Elizabeth walked across tlie grass. Ho was not alone in his opinion ; 
more than one person looked up as she passed. He began to think that 
far from doing a foolish thing his aunt had shown her usual good sense in 
taking such good care of this sad, charming, beautiful young woman. It 
was no use trying to think ill of her. With such a face as hers she has a 
right to fill in love with anybody she pleases, he thought ; and so, as they 
were walking towards the carriage, Will Dampier, thinking that this was 
a good opportunity for a little confidential communication, said, somewhat 
in his professional manner, “ You seem out of spirits. Miss Gilmour. I 
liope that you do not regret your decision of this morning.” 

Yes, I do regret it," said poor Elly, and two great tears came drib- 
bling down her checks. “ Do you think that when a girl gives up what 
she likes best in the world she is not sorry ? I am horribly sorry.” 

Will was very much puzzled how to answer this unexpected confi- 
dence. He said, looking rather foolish, “ One is so apt to ask unnecessary 
questions. But, take my word for it, you have done quite right, and some 
day you will be more glad than you are now.” 

I must confess that my heroine here got exceedingly cross. 

“ Ah, that is what people say who do not know of what they are 
talking. What business of yours is my poor unlucky bruised and broken 
fancy?” she said. “Alil Why were you ever told? What am I? 
What is it to you ? ” 

All the way she sat silent and dull, staring out at the landscape as they 
went along ; suflering, in truth, poor child, more than either of her com- 
panions could tell : saying good-by to the dearest hope of her youth, 
tearing herself away from the femiliar and the well-loved dreams. 
Dreams do I say 7 They had been the Realities to her, poor child, for 
many a day. And the realities had seemed to be the dreams. 

They drove along a straight road, and came at last to some delightful 
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fresh downs, with the sea sparkling in the distance, and a sort of autumnal 
glow on the hills all about. The breeze came in fresh gusts, the carriage 
jogged on, still up hill, and Will Dampier walked alongside, well pleased 
with the entertainment, and making endless jokes at his aunt. rather 
liked being laughed at ; but Elly never looked up once, or heeded what 
they said. They were going towards a brown church, that was standing 
on the top of a hill. It must have* been built by the Danes a thousand 
years ago. There it stood, looking out at the sea, brown, grim solitary, 
with its grave-yard on the hillside. Trees were clustering down in a valley 
below; but here, up above, it was all bleak, bare, and .solitary, only 
tinted and painted by the brown and purj>lo sunshine. 

They stopped the carriage a little way oft, and got out and passed 
through a gate, and walked up the hill top. Elly went first, Will followed, 
.and Miss Dampier came slowly As Elly reached the top of the hill 

she turned round, and stood again.st the landscape, like a picture with a 
background, and looked back and said — 

Do you bear ? ” 

The organ inside the church was playing a chaunt, and presently 
some voices began chaunting to tho playing of tbo organ. Elly went 
across the grave-yard, and leant against the porch, listening. Five minutes 
went by ; her anger was melting away. It was exquisitely clear, peaceful, 
and tranquil here, up on this hill where the dead people were lying among 
the grass and daisies. All the bitterness went away out of her heart, 
somehow, in the golden glow. She said to herself that she felt now, sud- 
denly, for the first time, as if she could bury her fancy and h’ave it 
behind her in this quiet place. As the chaunt went on, her whole heart 
uttered in harmony with it, though her lips were silent. She did not say 
to herself, what a small thing it was that had troubled her: what vast 
combinations were here to make her happy ; hills, vales, light, with its 
wondrous refractions, harmony, colour ; the great ocean, the great world, 
rolling on amid the greater worlds beyond ! 

But she felt it somehow. The voices ceased,, and all was very silent. 

“ Oh, give thanks,” the Psalm began again ; and Elly felt that she 
could indeed give thanks for mercies that were more than she had ever 
deserved. When she was at home with her mother she thought — -just 
now the thought of returning there scarce gave her a pang — she should 
remember to-day all the good hopes, good prayers, and aspirations which 
had come to her in this peaceful grave-yard up among the hills. She had 
been selfish, discontented, and ungrateful all her life, angry and chafed but 
an hour ago, and here was peace, hers for the moment, here was tranquil 
happiness. The mad, rash delight she had felt when slie had been with 
John Dampier was nothing compared to this great natural peace and calm. 
A sort of veil seemed lifted from her eyes, and she felt, for the first time, 
that she could be happy though what she had wished for most was never 
to be hers — that there was other happiness than that which she had 
once fancied part of life itself. Did she ever regret the decision she had 

35—5 
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made ? Did she ever see occasion to think differently from this ? If, in 
after times, she may have felt a little sad, a little lonely now and then, if 
she may have thought with a moment’s regret of those days that were now 
already past and over for ever, still she knew she had done rightly vrhen 
she determined to bury the past, with all kindness, with reverent hands. 
Somehow, in some strange and mysterious manner, the bitterness of her 
silly troubles had left her — left her a better girl than she had been ever 
before. She was more good, more happy, more old, more wise, now, 
and, in truth, there was kindness in store for her, there were suns yet 
to sliine, friendly words to be spoken, troubles yet to bo endured, other 
than those sentimental griefs which had racked her youth so fiercely. 

While they were all on the hill top the steamer came into the port 
earlier than on the day when Will Dampier arrived. One of the pas- 
sengers walked up to the hotel and desired a waiter to show him to Mias 
Dampier’s room. It was empty, of course; chairs pushed about, window.^ 
o])on, work and books on the table. The paper was lying on the floor — 
the passenger noticed that a corner had been turn off; a little box was 
open on the table, a ruby ring glittering in the tray. “How careless,” he 
thought, and then went and flung himself into a great arm-chair. 

So I she had been here a minute ago. There was a glove lying on a 
chair; there were writing materials on a side-table — a blotting-book open, 
pens with the ink scarcely dry ; and in this room, in this place, he was 
going to decide his fate — rightly or wrongly he could not tell. Leetitia is 
a cold-blooded little creature, he kept saying to himself : this gii’l, with 
all her faults, with all her impulses, h;is a heart to break or to mend. My 
mother will learn too late that I cannot submit to such dictation. By 
Jove, what a letter it is ! He pulled it out of his pocke<’, read it once 
more, and cnimplcd it up and threw it into the firc-p!ace. It was 
certainly not a very wise composition — long, vicious, wiry tails and 
flourishes. “ John, words cannot,” &c. &c. “ What Lady Tomsey,” 

i^c. &c. “How horror-struck Major Potterton,” &c. i^c.; and finally 
concluded with a command that he should instantly return to Schlan- 
genbad; or, failing this, an announcement that she should immediately 
join him, wherever ho might be ! 

So Sir John, in a rage, packed up and came off to Boatstown — his 
mother can follow him or not, as she chooses ; and here is walking up and 
down the room, while Elly, driving over the hills, is saying farewell, fare- 
well, good-by to her old love for ever. 

As Miss Dampier said, ho could not have really cared for anybody ; 
for, by some strange contradiction, now that the die is cast, now that after 
all these long doubts and mistrusts he had made up his mind, somehow 
new doubts arise. He wonders whether he and Elly will bo happy 
together ? He picstures stormy scenes ; he intuitively shrinks from the 
idea of her unconventionalties, her eagerness, her enthusiasm. He is a 
man who likes a quiet life, who would appreciate a sober, happy home — 
a getitle, equable companion, to greet him quietly, to core for his tastes 
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and his ways, to sympathize, to befriend him. Whereas now it is he who 
will have to study his companion all the rest of his life; if Iw thwarts 
her she will fall ill of sorrow, if he satisfies her she will ask more and 
more, if he neglect her — being busy, or weary, or what not — she* will die 
of grief, if he wants sympathy and common sense slie will only adore 
him. Poor Elly I it is hard upon her that he should make such a bugbear 
of her poor little love. His courage is oozing out at his finger ends. He 
is in a rage with her, and with himself, and with his mother, and with his 
aunt. lie and everybody else aie in a league to beha\e as badly as 
possible. ITo will try and do his duty, lie thinks, for all that, for iny 
hero is anhoncst-heaitcd man though a weak one. It is not Lady Dam- 
pier’s letter that shall influence him one way or another ; il Elly is break- 
ing her heart to have him, and if Letty doesn’t care one way or the other, 
as is likely enough, well then he will marry Elizabeth, h(' cries with a 
stout desperation, and ho dashes up and down the room in a fn^}^ 

And just at this minute tlie waiter comes in, and says Miss Dampier 
has gone out for a drive, and will not be back for some time. Mr. Dampier 
is staying in the house, but he has gone out with her, and who shall he 
say ? And Sir John, looking up, gives his name and says he will wait. 

Upon which the waiter suddenly remembers the letter he left in his 
pantiy, and, feeling rather guilty, proposes to fetch it. And by this time 
Elly, and Will, and Miss Dampier have got into the carriage again and 
are driving homewards. 

There was a certain liuiuillty about Elly, with all her ill-humoura and 
varieties, wliich seemed to sweeten her whole nature. Will Dampier, who 
was rather angry with her for her peevishness, could not help forgiving her, 
when, as he helped her out of the caiiiagc in the courtyard, she said, — 

“ I don’t quite know how to say it — but I was very rude just how. 
I was very unhappy, and I hope you will forgive me,” and sho looked up. 
The light from the hills was still in her face. 

“ It w'as 1 who was rude,” says Will, good-naturedly holding out his 
hand ; and of course he forgave her. 

The band was playing, the garden was full of people; but Aunt 
Jenny was cold, and glad to get home. The ladies went upstairs: Will 
remained down below, strolling up and down in the garden with the rest 
of the people ; but at five o’clock the indefatigable bell began to ring once 
more ; the afternoon boat was getting up its steam, and making its prepa- 
rations to cross over to the other side. 

Will met a friend of his, who was going over in it, and he walked down 
with him to see him off. He went on board with him, shook hands, 
and turned to come away. At that minute some one happened to 
look round, and Will, to his immense surprise, recognized his cousin. 
That was John; those were his mutton-chop whiskers; there was no 
doubt about it. 

He sprang forward and called him by name, John,” he said, “ yoa 
here V” 
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“ Well !” said John, smiling a little, “ why not me, as well as you? 
are you coming across ? " 

“ Are you going across 7 ” said Will, doubtfully, 

“ Yes,” the other answered ; “ I came over on business ; don’t say 
anything of my having been here. Pray remember this. 1 have a 
particular reason.” 

“ I shall say noUiing,” said Will. “ I am glad you are going, John,” 
he added, stupidly. “ I think I know your reason — a very nice, pretty 
reason too.” 

“ So those women have been tolling you all about my private affairs,” 
said Sir John, speaking quick, and looking very black. 

“ Your mother told me first,” Will said. “ I saw her the other day. 
For all sakes I am glad you are giving up all thoughts of Elly Gilmour.” 

“ Are you ? ” said John, dryly. They waited for a minute in awkward 
silence, but as they were slinking hands and saying “ Good-by,” suddenly 
John melted, and said, Look here. Will, I should like to see her once 
more. Could jou manage this for me. I don’t want her to know, you 
know ; but could you bring her to the end of the pier. 1 uni going back 
to Letty, as you see, so I don’t think she need object.” 

Will nodded, and went up the ladder and turned towards the house 
without a word, walking quickly and hurrying along. The hand in the 
garden burst out into a pretty melancholy dance tune. The siin went 
down peg by peg into tlie sea ; the steamer still whistled and puffed as it 
got up its steam. 

Elly was sitting alone. She had lighted a candle, and was writing 
home. Her hat was lying on a chair beside her. The music had set 
her dreaming; her thoughts were far away, in tho di'jmal old home 
again, with Fran 9 oise, and Anthony, and the rest of Oujm. She was 
beginning to live the new life she had been 2 )icturing to herself; trying 
to imagine herself good and contented in the hateful old home ; it 
seemed almost endurable just at this minute, when suddenly the door 
burst open, and Will Dampier came in with his hat on. 

I want you to come out a little way with me,” he said. “ I want 
3 *ou to come and see the boat off. There’s no time to lose.” 

“ Thank you,” said Elly, “ but I’m busy.” 

“ It won’t take you five minutes,” he said. 

She laughed. “ I am lazy, and rather tired.” 

Will could not give up. He pei-sistcd : he knew he Iiad a knack of 
persuading his old women at home ; he tried it on Miss Gilmour. 

“ I see you have not forgiven me,” he said ; “ you won’t trust your- 
self with me. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Elly; “I am only lazy.” 

The time was going. He looked at his watch ; there were but five 
minutes — but five minutes for John to take leave of his love of many a 
year: but five minutes and it would be too late. He grew impatient. 

“ Pray, come,” he said. “ I shall look upon it as a sign that you have 
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forgiven me. Will you do me this favour — will you come ? I assure you 
I shall not bo ungrateful.” 

Elly thought it odd, and still hesitated; but it seemed unkind to 
refuse. She got up, fetched her hat and cloak, and in a minutt' ho was 
hurrying her along across the lawn, along the side of the dock, out to the 
pier’s end. 

They were only just in time. “ You arc very mysterious,” said 
Elly. “ Why do you care so much to see the boat go out ? How chilly 
it is. Are you not glad to be hero on this side of the water ? Ah I how 
soon it will be time for me to go back ? ” 

Will did not answer, he was so busy watching the people moving about 
on board. PulFI puff! ('annot you iniagine the great boat passing 
close at their feet, going out in the night into the open sea; the streaks of 
light in the west ; E113'-, with Hushed, rosy-red cheeks, like the sunset, 
standing under the lighthouse, and talking in her gentle voice, and 
looking out, sajdng it would be line to-morrow? 

(hui’t you fancy poor Sir John leaning against a pile of baggage, 
smoking a cigar, and looking up wistfully. As he slid past ho actually 
caught the tone of her voice. Like a drowming man who can see in one 
instant years of his past life flashing before him, Sir John saw Elly — a 
woman with lines of care in her face, — there, standing in the light of the 
lamp, with the red streams of sunset beyond, and the night closing in all 
round about; and then he saw her as ho had seen her once — a happy, 
unconscious girl, brightening, smiling at his coming : and as the picture 
travelled on, a sad girl, meeting him in the street by chance — a despe- 
rate, almost broken-hearted woman, looking up greyly into his face in the 
theatre. Puff 1 puff ! — it was all over, she W’as still smiling before his eyes. 
One last glimpse of the two, and they had disappeared. He slipped away 
right out of her existence, and she did not even guess that he had been near. 
She stood unwitting for an instant, watching the boat as it tossed out to 
sea, and then said, “ Now we will go home,” A sudden gloom and depres- 
sion seemed to have come over her. She w’alkc-i along quite silently, and 
did not seem to heed the presence of her companion. 
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'Flic great Roman road known in modern times by the name of the 
Walling Street, and another Roman road also traversing the island, and 
called the Ikenield Street, crossed, on a steep elevation, in the centre 
of an amphitheatre of chalk hills in the south of Bedfordshire, but close 
upon the borders of Hertfordshire. At the point of intersection, the 
Romrms built a town, which they called Magiovintum, and its site and the 
land round it became afterwards a manor of the Anglo-Saxon kings, who 
appear to have had here a house named Kingsbury. But, at the com- 
mencement of the Norman period, this had apparently been abandoned 
as a residence, and the ruins of the Roman town were overgrown with 
trees and brushwood, which were the haunt of outlaws and robbers to such 
a degree tliat in the reign of Henry 1. this important line of road had 
become almost impassable. The evil had, indeed, become so great, that 
King Henry found it necessary to interfere personally, and he caused the 
ground to be cleared, and built himself a mansion at Kingsbury with an 
inclosure of nine acres of land. This seems, however, to have proved 
but a partial check on the depredations of the robbers, and the king subse- 
quently adopted a more cfTcctual plan of protection against them, by esta ■ 
blishing a town at the junction of the old roads. Accordiiig to a practice 
which was then not uncommon among the feudal princes and barons 
of the Continent, Henry caused proclamation to be made throughout his 
kingdom, about the year 1115, that all men who would come to live in 
his new town should be allowed to purchase there land for building at the 
rate of twelve pennies an acre, and should enjoy as freemen of the town 
all liberties and immunities throughout all parts of England which the 
city of London or any other borough in the kingdom had enjoyed from 
old time. So people came together from all parts, and, taking the point 
of crossing as a centre, built their houses along the roads, so as eventually 
to form four streets branching from it. The town thus established was 
created by the king a free borough, and received the name of Dunstable. 

For seventeen years and a half the new town went on flourishingly. 
The townsmen had assured to them their free rights as burghers, their 
free municipal government by twelve jurats, a market twice a week, an 
annual fair during tte first three days of the month of August, and, not 
the least important privilege considering the origin of the borough, a 
free gallows {liheras furcas) for hanging thieves, at a place outside the 
town called Edescote. The king, as feudal or manorial lord, reserved to 
himself certain rights and royalties, and both Henry and his successors 
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appear to have held this town in great favour ; for they not unfrequently 
visited it, and several rather celebrated toiirnumerits were held in it. At 
tlie end of the period above named, however, King Henry appears to 
linvo had a sudden fit of piety, and perhaps out of love for the town (in 
which case it proved a mistaken sentiment) he resolved to build a 
monastic establishment at Dunstable. IJe accordingly founded a priory 
of canons reg\ilar, with a church dedicated to St. Peter, to which he gave 
all the rights he had previously reserved to himself in the town, with 
rlic lands he held there, excepting only his mansion at Kingsbury, because 
the conventual buildings were not then .sidHci<*nily largo to receive the 
court when the king went to visit them. The king’s chaitcr to the 
townsmen had been, as W'as usual, txpreased rather generally, and perhaps 
rather lagucly, and no don bt many of their lights were im])Iicd or held 
by custom. Their charter allowed them, in gcaieral terms, to hold rights 
which were held by other corporate towns ; but as the canons also received 
(roin the king a general grant of his rights, plenty of room was left for 
dispute, of which the ecclesiastics never lost an opportunity of taking 
advantage, and they gradually usurped to a very considerable extent the 
rights of the townsmen. 

The names of the two first priors of Dunstable are not known, but 
early in the reign of John, in the year 1202, the third prior, Thomas, 
became in some way or other incapable of performing his duties, for he 
was succeeded in the autumn of that year — though he did not die until 
1205 — by a young canon of Merton, named Richard de Morins. Richard 
must have been young, because he had only yet reached the grade of 
deacon ; but he appears to have distinguished himself by some qualities — 
hardly pious ones — which had gained him the good opinion of King John, 
for wc cannot doubt that it was to the king’s favour he owed his promo- 
lion, when we find that ho had no sooner taken possession of his new 
dignities than, at the bi'ginning of the year 1203, he was sent by the 
king on a mission to Koine. The political character of this mission la 
revealed by the circumstance that, on Prior Richard’s return towards the 
end of July, he brought with him a papal legate, who was instructed to 
labour for the establishment of peace between the kings of England and 
France, and who had been so entirely gained over to the interests of the 
former, that, when he was obliged to return without success, he laid an 
interdict upon France. There can be no doubt, indeed, tliat the profes- 
sion for which Richard de Morins was best fitted was law rather than 
divinity; that he was a clever man of the world; and that he had two 
great objects constantly in view— the aggrandisement, at all risks, of the 
monastic establishment with which he was now identified, and the gratifi- 
cation of his own pride and vainglory. The evidence to his character 
has been left to us under his own hand, for no sooner had he become 
prior of Dunstable than he began two records which appear not to have 
existed in the priory before : one, a chartulary, or register of the chartem 
legal proceedings of the house; the other a chroiucle ; and the grand 
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object of both was to record the actions of Richard the Prior. They are 
liis only literary works. Both begin with himself; but subsequent priors 
have continued them, (u* caused them to be continued, to a later period. 
The chronicle, it is true, professes to begin with the commencement of 
the Christian era ; but the earlier part is a mere collection of notes of 
useful historical dates, and it is only when we come to the announcement 
that in the year 1202 Richard de Morins was “made” prior of Dun- 
stable that we learn that it has any relation to that place. From that 
date it becomes little more lhan a record of Prior Richard's doings, of 
his labours for the interests of tlie priory, and, above all, of his continual 
lawsuits; for, with laymen or ecclesiastics. Prior Richard was always at 
law. It is from his own records of his own acts that we shall now i>ro- 
eecd to show what were, in the middle ages, the relations between the 
inmates of a monastic house with the world out of doors ; and it will be 
seen that they did not always consist in showing charity to people in the 
flesh, and praying gratuitously for the good of their souls. 

It is clear from Prior Richard’s own account that he was in favour at 
court. Immediately after his return from Rome, he obtained from the 
king a grant of lands and of a fair to be held in the month of May ; and 
in the following year, 1204, King John gave to the priory the buildings 
and gardens of Kiiig&bury, which bis predecessors had retained in their 
own hands. Many other gifts did Richard obtain for his priory from the 
crown and from individuals, aud greatly did bo increase its landed pos- 
sessions and revenues. He appears to bave acted a politic part during the 
troubles in which England was soon involved, so as to save his moniislcry 
from any serious injury. He went to Rome again to attend tlie Lateran 
Council in 1215, and on his way home be remained a whole year in Paris, 
attending the divinity schools. He was thus absent at th^ time of King 
John’s death and the commencement of the new reign. Court favour 
seems now to have deserted Prior Richard, for during tlic reign of 
Henry III. he became involved in many troubles, and was less uniformly 
successful in his lawsuits. To some of these we will now call attention. 

At the very commencement of his rule, we find Prior Richard in rela- 
tions with the Jews, of what kind is not very clear, but he probably found 
them useful in his money affairs, and from the sequel there is reason for 
suspecting tliat his predecessor. Prior Thomas, liad been an improvident 
ruler, and had loft the priory in debt. By what must have been one of 
the earliest of his acts os prior, he gave licence to Fleming, tlie Jew ol 
London, and his son Leo, with their families and servants, “ to go, come, 
and dwell in the town of Dunstable, at their case and peace, untroubled 
and honourably,” and there “ to pursue their lucre faithfully according to 
the custom of the Jews ; ” and lie promised to maintain them in the town 
according to reason as though they were his own tenants. This licence 
was granted to them for their lives, and they were to pay for it annually 
two silver spoons, each weighing twelve pennies. The business these 
Jews followed was, just as in all modern times, that of pawnbrokers: they 
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lent money upon securities of all kindb ; and apparently \cry soon after 
this licence was given, we find these two Jews, with others, engaged in u 
very curious affair of this description. To make tliis transaction better 
understood, it will be necessary to explain tlnit among tlie various ways 
in which the monastic bodies obtained property, one was the sale of wliat 
were called corrodies. A coirody was bimply a monk’s allowance of 
provisions ; and any individual who had sufficient of laud or of money 
which he was willing to give to the religitms bouse, might obtain for it 
an engagement to supply him daily during his whole life and wherever ho 
might be dwelling with bread and drink and other provisions in the same 
quantity and quality as was suppli(‘d to the moTiks at their regular meals. 

It was etjuivalenl to buying an annuify, with this difference, which was 
no doubt paid wt'll for, that the holder obtained at the same lime a share 
in the prayers of the monks and in the iiu'rits of their good actions— in 
fact, they undertook to feed liim as long as he lived, and to send him to 
paradise when lu' du'd. Thus the individual who held a corrody gained 
thereby a place at the table of the monks, and was placed on the foot- 
ing of ii lay brother, and he was soiuetiincs allowed to have lodgings 
also ill the monastery. It was natural that the monks of the house had 
that kindly feeling towards the holders of corrodies to wish them the 
enjoyment of that part of what they had bargained for which was most to 
be desired for themselves and which cost the monastery least, and it was 
remarked that often the monks seemed more anxious to send their guest 
into paradise than to keep him long at their table, and tliat corrodies were 
not long lasting in this world. As it is evident that the value of the 
place in paradise could not easily bo estimated in money, the monks do 
not appear to have fixed an exact price upon the coiTodies, but obtained 
as much for them as they could. A man who had got an estate, small or 
large, saved himself the annual trouble of turning it to profit, by giving it 
to the monasteiy, and taking in return his place at the monks’ table. 
Among other transactions of this kind, the prior of Dunstable had, during 
the time of which we have been speaking, granted a corrody in the priory 
to one William de Husborn, and William, being in want of money, had 
pawned this corrody to five Jews — ^Fleming and Leo above mentioned, 
and Bendin, Aaron, and Jacob — for the sum of seventy marks. As it was 
felt to be a scandal to the Church that such a document as a grant of a 
canon’s corrody should be in the hands of unbelievers, Prior Richard 
interfered, and, with the advice of his diocesan, William de Blois, Bishop 
of Lincoln, he redeemed it, but he appears to have compelled the Jews 
to give it up for the comparatively small sum of thirteen marks. The 
corrody was considered as having been forfeited by the original holder, 
who relinquished his claim to it to the prior and convent by a formal 
deed, and they thereupon gave it to another individual who had advanced 
the thirteen marks for its redemption. 

It was not because Prior Richard had any friendly feeling towards the 
Jews that he encouraged them to settle in Dunstable. On the contrary, 
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lie seems to liave indulged a saintly hatred towards them ; and, while 
ovei looking much more important occurrences, he carefully notes in his 
Chronicle any pensecutiona they underwent, in a way which shows that it 
was to him a suljjcct of exultation. It appears, however, that the priory 
itself was rather deeply involved in debt, and Jews were probably trouble- 
some to Prior Richard on this account, though he succeeded in keejung them 
quiet during the reign of John and the earlier years of that of Henry III. 
But in the year 1221, Moses, tlic son of Brun the Jew, commenced pro- 
ceedings at law against the prior and convent to recover the large sum 
of seven bundled pounds, which he had lent them in the lime of Prior 
Thomas. The cause was tried before the king’s justices. We do not 
know whether, in the thirteenth century, a Jew was ever known to (obtain 
justice against a Christian in an English courl, but it is certain that in 
this case judgment was given rather sunimarily against the Jew, for the 
judges pronounced Prior Tliomas’s written acknowledgment to he a 
forgery, — alleging that, while that document was drawn up in th(‘ name of 
Thomas, Ihe seal attached to it bore the name of Rieliard — that tlie dt'cd 
had been “ washed ” (loUi ) — and tliat it contained false grammar. If bad 
grammar be a proof of f(jrgery, we f(‘ar that it W'ould go hard with a con- 
siderable number of mediojval documents, and suspicions of unfair play in 
another quarter might b(* raised by the curious discrepancy between the 
seal and the text. Perhaps the Jew was the victim in this transaction. 
At all events it jiroved a serious affair for Moses the son of Bmn, for lie* 
was now transferred fiom the civil to the criminal side, and was only 
saved fi om the gallows by the devotion of his fellow Jews, who subscribed 
money to defend him, and gave ihe king a mark of gold to defer judgiucnl, 
and then, after he had been more than a year in prison, and judgment 
could be dclen’ed no longer, they gave a hundred pounds i lorc to the king, 
and obtained the commutation of the sentence from hanging to banish- 
ment for Hfe. 8o Moses abjured the ctiuntry ; and Prior Richard hardly 
conceals his grief and disappointment that he got off so easy, altlioiigli he 
takes some consolation in placing on record the circumstance tliat, if Moses, 
son of Brun, escaped, one Jew was hanged that year, who had been con- 
victed oI‘ the murder of his own wife. It would take more space than we 
can spare to enumerate all the law-suits of the priory recorded by Prioi 
Eichai'd, but it may be remarked that there are few of them whieh do 
not reveal some act of extortion or trespass committed by the prior agaiusl 
his neighbours. 

Prior Richard was on no more peaceful terms witli the neighbouring 
clergy than with the laity. He was frequently engaged in litigation with 
the prior of Woburn ; and he took advantage of a convenient excuse for 
persecuting the parish priests, who still in England yielded only gradually 
and with great reluctance to the Romisli principle of ecclesiastical celibacy. 
Many of tliese priests had female companions, who are not unfrequently 
called their wives, but who are more commonly described in Latin by the 
name of focariccj which may, perhaps, be translated by hearth-side 
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'women, and these they refused to abaudon. Ecclesiastical laws were 
frequently renewed, enjoining the priests to separate from their focaricny 
but with little effect, for those whose duty it was to enforce these laws 
seem in general to have had little inclination to interfere. Early in the 
time of Prior Richard of Dunstable, some of the “ vicars” of piinshc^H, 
belonging to tlie abbey of St. Albans and to the priory ol' Woburn, had 
given him offence, and, at his instance, a bull was addressed by Pope 
Innocent III. to the superiors of those two monastic houses requiring 
them to proceed against such vicars of theirs as were known publicly to 
keep in their houses women who are described in the papal document by 
epithets which are not very gallant, and who paid no artention to tin* 
admonitions which had been repeatedly addressed to them. Not long 
afterwards, about the year 1214, Robert, the parson, and Willrun and 
Ilcnry, the vicai-s, of Bradburn, liad offended Prior Richard by thtir 
opposition to some designs lie had upon that church. Prior Richard 
immediately sent a complaint to the Pope, setting fortli that Robert, the 
parson, was the son of Godfrey, the parson, who had held the same 
church beiore him ; that Henry was, in the same way, the son of the pre- 
ceding vicar John ; and that both imitated the incontinence of their 
fatliers — that is, they had wives ; while William, the vicar, kept a focaria 
publicly, as v/ell as dogs for hunting. We might have given Prior 
Richard more credit ibr his zeal against clerical incontinence, if it had not 
so evidently been the result of a personal quarrel. 

A new cause of discontent was given to the canons of Dunstable a lew 
years after Prior Richards death, when, in 1259, they were obliged, 
unwillingly, to let the Franciscans, or Friars Preachers, establish them- 
selves in the town. Great jealousy continued to exist between these two 
religious establishments as long as we know anything of their history. It 
is recorded in the chronicle of the priory, that one day — it was in the 
year 1282 — a certain woman of Dunstable was buried in the cemetery of 
the Friars Preiichers, but for some reason, not explained, the corpse was 
carried lirst to the Priory Church, and there the mass was performed, and 
the oblation and eight wax tapers were given. The canon, who wrote 
this pai't of the chronicle, boasts that they only gave two tapers to the 
friars and two to the sisters — for the Franciscan establishment included 
monks and nuns — and that they kept “ all the rest.” In 1287, the canons 
learnt that the friars intended to enlarge their buildings, and the prior 
gave his porter money to buy, in his name, the house adjoining to the 
court of the friars, so that he might have the power of preventing them 
from enlarging their buildings ! 

But the most formidable antagonists of the prior and canons of Dun- 
Bt^le were the townsmen. There can be no doubt that, when Henry I. built 
and endowed the priory, he left the municipal rights of the townsmen not 
well protected ; and there can be no doubt, also, that the prior and canons 
were continually trespassing upon them, while in ecclesiastical matters 
the people of Dunstable were entirely at the prior’s mercy. Now, one of 
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the great subjects of dispute, between Prior Richard and the people of 
Dunstable, was the tithes. In the middle ages the Romish clergy tithed 
much more extensively than they have been accustomed to do in more 
recent times, for they took the tenths, not only of farming produce, but of 
people’s earnings; and cases are known in which they extorted even 
from unfortunate women a tenth part of the wages of prostitution. 
Now, we learn from Prior Richard’s own statements that he claimed 
from the inhabitants of Dunstable tithes of every individual, male or 
female, on all negotiations on this side of the sea or the other ; so 
that if a Dunstable man went into France or Germany, and there, by a 
commercial or other transaction, gained money or goods, he was retpiired 
on his return to Dunstable to give one- tenth of his gain to the Church. 
It may be supposed that it would be a difficult matter to ascertain the 
exact amount of tithe thus due from each individual, and to enforce the 
payment ; but the clergy had their own nu ans of meeting this difficulty, 
and, so long as people’s minds were kept in ignorance, a very effectual 
one. The inhabitants were expected every Sunday to attend at high 
mass in the Priory Church, and, at th(‘ conclusion of the service, each 
individual was required to jdacc* on the allar the tenth part of his gains 
and earnings during the previous week. Those who chanced to be absent 
from home during one or more Sundays were to pay the whole arrears 
on the first Sunday after their return. If any one had defrauded the 
Church of any part of the tithes thus claimed, he was called upon to make 
it good at the following Lent, on pain of eternal damnation, for a general 
sentence of excommunication was then uttered against all defaulters. 
This tyranny met with little resistance in the rural districts : in fact, it 
was not so much felt there, inasmuch as there were few traders or manu- 
facturers to tithe ; but’ where the ecclesiastics came into relation with the 
free inhabitants of a town, and had the opportunity of exercising it there, it 
led to scenes of violent tumult. Such was the case in Dunstable. 

During the earlier years of Prior Richard’s government we hear of no 
great quarrel with the townsmen ; perhaps they had been treated with 
tolerable indulgence, or, perhaps, they had not yet gathered the courage 
or resolution to resist. But in the year 1221 a violent dispute arose on 
this same question of tithes, and on other claims of the Church, such as 
the oblations at marriages, births, purifi(*ition8, burials, &c. ; and the 
question was settled by judgment of the archdeacon of Bedford, approved 
and confirmed by the Pope, which was therefore, as might, be expected, 
all on the side of the prior. It was decided that the men of Dunstable 
should be tithed in the manner described above, and that there should be 
three separate excommunications at three different periods of the year 
against secret defaulters. It was ordered that “ the old and good custom” 
should be observed in r^ard to oblations. The wording of this judgment, 
which is preserved in Prior Richard’s register, required that people 
“ should not in future give to the priest frivolous or derisory oblations, 
but money, or candles, or some other thing aj)proved by the good custom 
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of the Church ; ” but if any one happened lo have no money, then he 
might give his ring or any similar object as a ])lc(lge to be redeemed. 
The burgesses were compelled to submit to this judgment, and the hostile 
parties were (outwardly) reconciled, and exchange J the kiss ot peace. 

Wliatevcr discontent may have continued to exist after this settlement 
has not been recorded, but two years afterwards a tumult arose in the 
town from a different cause, though the feeling of iniiation between 
laymen and clergy — town and gown — was probably no ttrangcr to it. 
Among the endowments of Jlenry 1., when he eslablishtd tlie town, was a 
school, which he afterwards made over lo the i‘iioiy, and which became a 
rather celebrated i)lacc of learning in the twelfth and thirtc'enth centuries. 
The scholars, it may bo supposed, would be likely to make common 
cause with the monks against the townsmen. In the spring or summer 
of the year 1223 tliere was a great fight between the scholars and the 
townsmen, in which many weie wounded on both sides, and one of the 
latter died of the injuries he had received in the encounter. One of the 
party of the scholars, Robcj-t the cleric of Sinnetone, whom the widow 
of the deceased accused of the sl.iughter, fled before ho could be taken ; 
but there appear to have been no further proceedings, and the man who 
was then regent or mastei of the schools soon afterwards became a canon 
of the priory. 

For several years, however the hostility between the toAvnsmen may 
have shown itsell in trifling quairels, Prior Richard has not recorded 
them, but it appears that in 1227 the provostsliip (prcppositura) of the 
town was, for some unexplained reason — perhaps in consequence of the 
death of the chief raunicii)al officer during liis year of office — in the hands 
of the prior, and then arose on the one side the attempt of the eccle- 
siastics to tyrannize over the townsmen, and on the other, the resolution 
of the townsmen to resist. The prior states the grounds of the dispute 
very briefly, but it appears from bis own account that he sought to raise 
money by levying heavy amercements upon persons convicted of offences 
in the municipal court, whereas the townsmen asserted that the prior had 
no right to demand in any case more than four pennies ; that he had 
attempted to exercise an undue influence by introducing foreigners, that 
is, men not belonging to the town, as jurors, for the burgesses insisted 
against him that no foreigner could bo placed on an inquest concerning 
any freeman of the town ; and that he had sought to enforce the judg- 
ments he had thus obtained in a violent and tyrannical manner, for they 
alleged fiirlher, that the prior had no right to distrain the goods or 
chattels of the burgesses in the public street within the town. There 
were also some other points of dispute, upon all which the burgesses 
proceeded at law against the prior, and the cause was brought before the 
justices itinerant in their circuit, but tliey found so many difficulties in it 
that they referred it to the Court of King’s Bench. Meanwhile, a robber 
named Henry having fallen into the hands of justice, and accused four 
liurgesses of Dunstable of complicity in his crime, these were indicted 
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before the county, where tliey pleaded that it was one of their franchises 
that no foreigner could intoribre in the borough, and that they could only 
be tried in their own borough court. Thereupon both the prior and 
burgesses of Dunstable were cited before the Court of the King’s Bench 
to show by what authority tliey claimed this right. They prior appeared 
in ocmi-t, and pleaded that he had never claimed such a right — in fact, his 
own aggi'cssive policy was in contradiction to it ; but the townsmen seem 
to liave acted obstinately and imprudently, and neglected to appear ; in 
consequence of which four and twenty of the principal burgesses were 
arrested and committed to Bedford jail, where they were kept until 
they gave sufficient bond for their appearance on a certain day in the 
Court of King’s Bench. There the only warrant they could show was 
old custom (it was the old custom of the town, unchartered municipal 
law, but intended to be allowed by the general terms of their charter, 
upon wliich the prior and his canons were deliberately trespassing) ; and 
(he justiciary, the celebrated llubei-tde Burgh, decided against them, and 
am(TC(‘d them to the amount of twenty marks, “besides other private 
gifts which both he and others received from them.” Corruption was at 
this time predominant, and the prior and canons purchased from the king 
(Hemy III.) a confirmation of their charter with a new clause, which was 
fiufficiently indefinite to give them a wide range for oppressing the 
burgesses. “We grant to the said prior and canons,” said the king in 
this charter, “ that they have and liold for ever the borough of Dunstable 
and the burgesses of the said town, as freely and fully, in all aids, amerce- 
ments, suits, services, and customs, as we or our heirs should have or 
liold them if the aforesaid borough of Dunstable and tlie said burgesses 
were oiu-s and in our hand ; ” and it was to be no obstacle to the prior 
and canons exercising any right they claimed, if they had never claimed 
or used that right before. For this very oppre.ssive clause, the monks 
gave the king the then large sum of a hundred pounds, and they actually 
extorted from the burgessc-s an aid of a hundred marks towards the 
purchase-money of a document which was intended to be used in destroying 
their liberties. Moreover, the prior caused the rate appointed for this 
purpose to be collected by bis own bailiffis. As might be expected, these 
met with considerable resistance, which led to some acts of violence, for 
many of the burgesses appear to have refused to pay the rate, and to have 
let the collectors distrain their goods. Thus the prior’s bailiffs, John de 
Flilte and John de Cateby, seized the wheat of two of the burgesses, 
named Due and Young, who resisted, and as they were immediately 
joined by others of their fellow-townsmen, the consequence was a sort 
of pitched battle, in which many were wounded on either side ; btit Prior 
liichard boasts that his servants gained the victory, and that they brought 
a cart half full of wheat into the court of the priory in spite of their 
adversaries. Actions for assault were brought on both sides, but when 
brought before the justices itinerant, they all fell to the ground. 

It is evident from Prior Kichard’s own chronicle of these events that 
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he lost no time in taking advantage of the latitude given him by the now 
charter, and the burgesses, defeated for a time in their attempt to assert 
their civil rights, resolved to retaliate in ecclesiastical matters. Accoiding 
to the prior’s account, ten of tlie burgesses conspired next year toi*deprive 
the Church of its oblations, and they resolved that in weddings, purili- 
cations, or funerals, “ two persona only should follow the principal person.” 
The prior excommunicated the ten burgesses, but the townsinen set the 
eX'‘ommunication at defiance, and not only continued to hold coramuni- 
nication with the excommunicated persons as before (which virtually 
subjected them all to the same sentence), but accompanied them into 
tin* church during divine service. Tliereuiion, bolh the prior and the 
parish priest chased their churches, and perlbrmed their servicc-s privately 
in the chapel of the infirmary during more than two months. Then the 
Ilishop of Lincoln came to Dunstable with “ a multitude ” of his clergy, 
aud, having ascended the pulpit of the priory church, solemnly excom- 
municated tin* ten burgesses who had begun the dispute*, as w ell as JiU 
who held any communication with them, all who h(*ld back oblations 
of any kind, and all who should in future cause dispute or ill-fceling 
between the townsmen and the canons. 

Such was the state of things toward the end of the year 1228. In 
the month of May of the year following. King Henry passed through 
Dunstable, and was lodged at the priory. Tliis was an opportunity not 
to lie overlooked by Prior Richard, who “humbly sujiplicated ” his royal 
guest that he would take the priory under his especial care, aud that he 
would interpose to restore peace between the canons and burgesses. The 
king accordingly, with the advice of Hubert de Burgh and others of his 
ministers, enjoined a certain form of pacification, to which the townsmen 
submitted as long as he was present, but which they rejected immediately 
after his departure. The burgesses were now, at the suit of the prior, 
summoned before the Court of King’s Bench, where a more formal judg- 
ment was given, by which the prior was authorized, at whatever time the 
king taxed his burgesses, to tax the borough of Dunsublc, “ by his (the 
king’s) special mandate.” Some other points, such as the limitation of 
the prior’s amercements to four pennies, were decided in favour of the 
burgesses. This judgment was embodied in a writ from tlie king to the 
fchoi ift’ of Bedfordshire, and Prior Richard was proceeding to act upon it 
immediately when he was met by a protest on the part of the burgesses 
that by tlie terms of the writ lie had no right to tax them at any time 
without the king’s “special mandate.” The prior had to give more 
money to obtain a new writ fi’om the king to relieve him from this 
difficulty, but the burgesses also sought the king and obtained a writ, 
which limited the right of taxation on the jDait of tlie prior to such of the 
townsmen only as were his tenants in chief. Prior Richard found himself 
to a certain degree outwitted, and, yielding to cii cuinatances, he accepted 
this limitation, and appointed twelve of what he calls “the more faithful 
ol the burgesses,” who took an oath to assess the tax “reasonably,’* 
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not acting unfavourably to tbeir opponents, or favouring their friends. 
Prior Richard appears to have reckoned upon a large sum of money 
from this tax, and he was very indignant, and accused the assessors 
of “ manifest perjury,” when they fixed the whole amount of the rate 
at no more than sixty-throe shillings, and rated the ricliest of the 
inhabitants at only three shillings. New hostilities arose, in which, says 
the prior, “ the fury of the pcojde became so great, that out of hatred to 
the Church they withdrew both tithes and oblations.” Prior Richard 
now comidains that the townsmen uttered “ blasphemies ” and threats 
against the canons and their servants, and tliat they laid false crimes to 
their charge which caused them to be defamed “ throughout all England.” 
They attacked these ecclesiastics in their worldly interests in a still more 
sensitive quarter. They went into the church, and there publicly pro- 
claimed that no burgess should take his corn to grind at the prior’s mill, 
thus depriving the priory of a large source of income. They destroyed 
the wheat which the prior had sown on "whiat had formerly been common 
land. In all these acts of resistance and retaliation, the townsmen appear 
to have been backed by the baililTs of the great landholders in the neigh- 
bourhood, who had, no doubt, all their particular grievances against the 
priory, but who are accused by the prior of having been corrupted by 
bribes. It happened that in the midst of these commotions the king’s 
chancellor and the chief justice, Stephen de Segrave, passed through 
Dunstable, and the prior says that they “seemed” to be angry, and 
threatened the burgesses, but after their departure matters went no better : 
when the sherilF proceeded to distrain those who had been rated and had 
not paid, the whole population of the town, man, woman, and child, rose 
and drove the sheriff’s officers away. The prior then again called in 
the assistance of the BiSlioj) of Lincoln, who ordered the o^/nsmen to be 
publicly excommunicated in all the burghs and deaneries around ; hut 
the burgesses of Dunstable had by this time been so goaded into resistance, 
that they said aloud that they were excommunicated already and cared 
nothing for it, foi they had resolved “ to descend into hell all together,” 
rather than submit to the prior’s claim to the right of arbitrary taxation. 
It was, indeed, an insupportable tyranny, when the prior, in addition 
to many other ways of extorting money from the people of Dunstable, 
claimed, in his ecclesiastical capacity, one-tenth of all their gains, and 
also, us their lay sovereign, the right of taxing them at will ; and the 
burgesses were only fighting the same battle which the people of England 
had at a subsequent period to fight against the pretensions of tlie crown. 
The burgesses now evidently acted with great resolution and with well- 
considered policy, and they entered into negotiation with a secular baron, 
William de Cantilupe, for forty acres of his land in the neighbourhood of 
the town, intending, if the struggle was continued and tlireatencd to go 
against them, to remove thitljer and live under tents, where they would 
be no longer liable to the prior for either tax or toll ; and Prior Richard 
complains tliat both civil and ecclesiastical courts had become so weary of 
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his appeals that they would no longer interfere. “ At thiH moment,” he 
says, “God visited the spirit of Master John, Archdeacon of Bedford,” 
and the prior, baffled in all his attempts to conejuer the t<jwnsmen, was 
very glad to submit to his friendly arbitration. I’lie decision wjis decidedly 
in favour of the burgesses, for, by a “ final concord,” duly drawn up in 
the king’s court at We.stmmster, at the end of June, 1221), they having 
pleaded that by their old liberties and customs they owed tio tax or aid to 
the prior, that he had no right to take more ihfin four pennies for an 
amercement in any ciise, and that they were not liable to him in any of 
the other customs and «(‘Twices wliieh ht‘ had .srmglit to exact from ilicm, 
Prior Richard absolutely abandoned all these claims, requiriiig only that 
amends should be made for the damages which lie and the priory had 
sustained during this protracted disput<‘. For these concessions, the 
burgesses gave the prior sixty jiounds sterling, and promised to allow all 
the rights and customs which the priory had held previously to this 
attempt at arbitrary taxation- It was furllu'r agreed that, in case ot 
future quarrels, all questions should he referred to the Court of King’s 
Bench, before any act of violence had been on either side. 

Thus ended this great quan-cl. The burgesses and the. ecclesiastics 
exchanged the kiss of jjeace, the cxeomiiiuuication.s were withdrawn, and 
we hear of no more dispuU'S of any importance between the town and the 
priory during the life of Prior Richard. He had received a lesson which 
was not ea.sily to be forgotten. Richard dc Morins died on the 0th of 
April, 1242, after presiding over the canons of Dunstable nearly forty 
years. He was evidently a skilful, and, at the same time, a tlirifly ruler ; 
and, in spite of the costs of his innumerable lawsuits, he contrived to 
inciease greatly the property of the xiriory. In his Chronicle he has care- 
fully recorded every new bit of land, every increase of ecclesitistical 
patronage or power, every tax or fine, in fact, every temporal advantage 
of whatever description which he had gained for himself or for his monks; 
but he has not handed down to xxjBterity the memory of a single act of 
piety or charit}'', nor do his annals contain the record of any one circum- 
stance that could lead us to suppose tliat they related to a body incorpo- 
rated for religious purposes. All these circumstances we ought, perhaps, 
to ascribe as much to the principle of the institution to which he belonged 
as to his personal character ; and it is certain that, as we run over 
the pages of his continuators, we find that his successors iu offlee 
were equally overbearing and selfish, that they were almost as often 
engaged in lawsuits, and that they laboured as much to oppress the 
townsmen as Prior Richard de Morins* 
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©nr^ ^nri'tit «)f SHtraturii and ^ricntii. 



Winter has conic : 

The iNind is Ins ^4hi]), 

One tlio])i)j huf^or is laid on his lip. 

For tlie sake of all, Lut, above all, 
for tlic sake of the poor, let U5 hojic 
it may not be severe. To those ncli 
enough lor Literature, tlie in-ospect 
is not so drear. What if i\ithout 
theio be a wash of rain, a curtain of 
fog, a car])et of snow (coldly beautiful 
on trees and high-ioads, dirty aud 
unpoetical in streets of towns), and 
a swilling of bitter wind ; what if 
the fallen leaves are trodden into the 
mud, suggesting pensive thoughts 
of the fast lapsing years, suggesting with their yellow our grey ; wliat 
if this and more be seen without? within there may be chceriiicss and 
active thought. Lahuntur auni ; but love and hope endure for ever. The 
flowers are gone, alas ; but books are come. Draw the curtains, and 
stir the fire. Books are the flowers of winter. They, too, cliarm the eye. 
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kindle the imagination, unseal the fountains of hidden suggestion, awaken 
the activities ot thought. Publishers are not “ frozen out gardeners.” 
Winter is their summer, and they are said to inig.ito from IVtolua (but 
that perhaps is a fable). Thcii flowers are not all beautiful; but the garden - 
plot (the Row) is vaiied, and you choose when' }oii will. Sonu Limes au 
unsuspected thorn pricks to anger ; sometiiiic‘' an odour, M longer, but 
not sweeter, than that of the roM', exci Its repugnance. Wliat tlujvns, what 
odour, will be felt in Risliop (’olenso’'' book, whidi ‘‘ evejyl»ody ” is 
Jiaiidling and Mulling, it is not lor us to say. We pass it by. Here is 
something more in our i\ ay : ShaLsp,t,i(' Suix/ ami Sonnets, Jllw-ti aiof 
laj John Gilbert; fiom 11111011, by the jmblishei V louites}, ve have taken 
the glimpse's of iviiitci on the pu etebiig page. Aie they not dehglitfully 
ivintiv? How lo'd and drtarl How tlio wind iihistks tlirouLli those 
leafless branches, and llie shepln'id’.s ckiak ! The very elug is cold, in 
sjiite of 111-, for. Hut thcie i-. companionship; and by the faggot winch 
tlie bo}' cairie.s hoiiu* imagination warms it'-elf. 

Among gift-books this deserves special mention. The task of illustrating 
Sliakspiaie is not a giatefuJ task, for ciery render has aheady foimeJ 
jiictures m his own mind, and cannot consent to accept the pictures of 
aiiothei. Anel, for instance, i.s an iiiipo&bible subject. Nor do wo think 
Mr. Gilbert has been happily ins'pircd in his treatiiiciit of it. Puck is, 
pel haps, more manageable, and Mr. Gilbert’s image of the quaint little imp 
IS as good us we have seen. 



Some of the illustrations are very good, but othois are precisely what 
bliakspeare is not— commonplace, conventional, unimaginative. The 
getting up of the book is irreproachable. 

For a dainty book to lie upon tho drawing-room table, what can 
surpass the Early English Poems ? Here, indeed, Pactohis has been 

36—2 
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employed in irrigation, and has flowed over the very binding in golden 
waves ; the cost of producing such a volume must have been considerable. 
But it is not wholly, nor even chiefly, by external splendour that the 
book claims a place among the ornaments of a table. Art allures ns 
under the form of poems, designs, and woodcuts to feast tYie eye and mind. 
Last year tho same publishers issued a volume of Favourite English Poems 
from Thomson to Tennyson^ which included tho most various stylos, from 
Gray’s Elegy to IJurns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night, from the Deserted Village 
to John Gilpin, from the Eve of St. Agnes to the Battle of Blenheim, 
from the Ancient Mariner to the Lay of the Last Minstrel, from the 
Farmer’s Boy to the Ode to a Skylark, from Poor Jack to the May 
Queen : j)oema to be read at any time and always turned over with tho 
pleasure of remembered zest. Tliesc were illustrated by more than 
two hundred engravings from designs by Creswick, Websler, Horsley, 
Birket Foster, Wchnert, George Thomas, Harrison Weir, Cope, Tayler, 
Townsend, Duncan, E. V. B., and others, pre.senting a variety of styles 
not less interesting than the variety of the poems. Tliey were not all 
good, and some of the figures were open to stringent criticism ; but they 
were all remarkable specimens of book-illustration, and some of tlie 
landscapes were perfectly ravishing. The success must have been great, 
or the publishers would net have ventured to repeat the experiment this 
year, by a companion volume on the Early English Poems. The pur- 
chasers of the fir.st volume will hardly abstain from adding this one to 
it ; for with similar attractions in externals, there is a further, or let us 
say, a different order of attraction, in the fact that the poems arc less 
familiar; and many a r(*adcr who would hesitate before attacking 
Chaucer’s poems in an edition of Chaucer, will be beguiled into reading 
the admirable prologue to the Canterbury Tales in this seductive form. 
The illustrations will allure him into reading a few lirif- In order to 
understand them; and, having made this beginning, he will find^that 
Chaucer is very intelligible, when the few obsolete words arc explained 
as they are in the foot-notes. Spenser, Wyatt, Surrey, Sidney, Greene, 
Marlow, Harrington, Raleigh, Bamfield, Daniel, Drayton, Denham, 
Sedley, Pomfrc't, Roscommon, and others, may then become sonii'- 
tliing more tlian empty names to many. The pictures which form the 
primary attraction of such works are of various merit. Here, as 
elsewhere, the figures are the least successful, probably because within ihe 
limits of engraving it is so muph more difficult to pourtray tlic human fiice 
divine, than the face of nature. The infinite varieties of mood and 
cliaracter are less easily fixed by lines of black and white, than the, 
to UB, less varied aspects of streams, uplands, mountains, and forests. 
The inevitable suggestion of lines leads the mind away to other types 
than those the artist has endeavoured to present; an irregularity on the 
bark of a tree or the slope of a hill suggests nothing but one of the 
thousand irregularities with which the eye is familiar; but in the face 
or form of a human being this irregularity may suggest a vulgarity, or 
a mood totally unlike that which the artist wishes to convey. Thus the 
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artist has not only to contend with the difficulty of pouitraying the 
human face and form in all the subtle varieties of emotion — ^which 
difficulty becomes all the greater fu»ni our gi eater familiarity >\ith the 
details of individual life than with the details ot inanimate natUK*-— but 
he has the fuither difficulty that every line and shadow ine\ital)ly 
suggests some detail to the mind, and this suggf'stion may be wholly 
misleading. " A rivulet, or an avenue of trees, may be veiy unlaithfully 
’•epresented, and we may recognise its want of tiutli, but its suggt^tiems 
will generally be that of iivulits or avenues; whereas a gioup ol 
peasants may by some infelicity of dtUiil suggest the ht*ig<- and thus 
wcai an air of imn dity ; or the drawing-iooni, and thus wear an air ot 
artificiality ; or the sin ets, and thus wear aa air of vulgaritj . 



Making all duo allowances we must still say that it is the landscapes, 
^*ud the pictures in which landscape predominates, that the illustrations 
achieve the highest success. And these are fortunately the most numerous 
As a specimen, not the best, but one suited to our purpose, consider tiie 
above illustration of Sir Philip Sidney’s With how sad steps, 0 moon!** 
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All the suggestions here are poetical. The mind wanders throu-1, 
the distant misty valleys, or paiises beside the moonlit stieam. Biokeu 
memories of other scenes and other times vaguely rise before us ; thoughts 
may be led away by such a picture, but cannot be misled into vulgaiities 



or unrealities. Then again with the scene above : the figures are in such 
subordination to the landscape as to aid in the general effect by their 
suggestions. We cannot borrow more from this beautiful book, but 
heartily recommend it to the attention of rich and gill-making readers. 
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The Pictures of EntjUsli Lamheape, by Birket Foster, with Poems by 
Torn Tjiylor, is cT-n exquisite volume, wliicli makes us happy whenever we 
turn over its leaves, carrying tlie mind into the peace/iil Janes, bi'side the 
gurgling streams, and up to the doors of jjictuiesque cottages, aui thus 
recalling the happy visions of past experience. Here we set the reapers 
at work, the donkeys browsing in peace, the cliildren on the stile, the 
horse at the smithy door, the cattle in the farmyard, the haymakers under 
the summer’s sun, the cattle cooling themselves in the waicr, and children 
crossing a brook over stepping-stones, all touched with grace and felicitous 
truth, rivalling Collins and Gainsborough in picttiros<|nen<‘ss, and showing 
the marvellous advance of the art of wfod-cngraving. If is superthious 
to speak of Birket Foster’s jare power of depicting Englisli landscape. 
We may complain of a little monotony ji the i)erj)etual leeurrence t>f 
certain forms; but every artist has liis mannerisms, and Birket Foster has 
so much truth and poetry that much is to be forgiven. He seems to be 
strongly impressed with the idea of Novahs, that “ water is the eye of a 
landscape,” and will not have a landscape without this lyc ; but it may be 
well to call his attention to the iteration of his treatment of this water, 
which in almost every picture forni.s a bit of the foreground. We regret 
that tliG size of these illustrations is too large for us to borrow a sijecimen 
for our pages ; let us therefore 1 urn to 

The Neio Forest: its IJistonj aiul Scenery y by John R. Wise, illus- 
trated by Walter Crane, which will furnish a picture or two from its 
stores. This book is like Wordsworth's Greece, a w'ork of erudition, as 
well as a work of art. It must be read no less than looked at; for 
although the beauty of its illustrations and getting up claim for it a place 
on ihe*drawing-room tabic, the nature of its contents claims for it a place 
in the carpet-bag of a traveller or on the shelves of a student. In many 
respects it serves as an excellent guide-book tc those whom it Avill incite 
to exploic the region of the New Forest ; and from its hints we may at 
once extract the following, as useful in general: — “ The stories with which 
most books on the Forest abound, of persons being swamped in morasses, 
are mueh exaggerated. Mind only this simple rule — ^wherever you see 
th(' Avhite c('tton-gras3 growing, and the bog-moss particularly fine and 
green, avoid that place.” Mr. Wise complains that travellers rush over 
the Continent, and neglect this lovely region, which affords so good an 
e.\ample of English scenery and its connection with our history. “It 
remains after some eight hundred years still the New Forest. True, its 
boundaries are smaller, but the main features are the same as on the day 
when first afforested by the Conqueror. The names of its woods and 
sticams and plains are the same. It is almost the last, too, of the old 
forests with which England Avas formerly so densely clothed. Chamwood 
is noAv without its trees; Wychwood is enclosed; the great forest of 
Arden — Shakspeare’s Arden — is no more ; and Sherwood is only known 
by the fame of Robin Hood : but the New Forest still stands, full of the 
old associations with and memories of the past.” Into this the book 
allures us by pen and pencil. Sec a specimen on the next page. 
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Mr. Wise detects traces of tho Celt in the people of this region. 
“ Heartiness and roughness still go hand in hand with him as with his 
forefathers. But a heaviness of intellect is always visible, and sadness 
oppresses his mirth. Ilia dress to this day bespeaks his nationality. He 



Tho New Forest from J3ramhiO Hill 


still wears what is locally called the ‘ smicket ’ and sometimes the ‘ sur- 
plice/ the old English smoc, called also the tunece. It is still, too, as 
iormerly, tied round the waist with a leathern band. His legs are still 
cased, as we see in the old English drawings, with gaiters known as ^ vam- 
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plets ’ or * strogs.’ ” He says “ plock ’’ instead of “ block,” “ muUocli ” for 
dirt, “more” (inmrr) for root, and “ bow erstone ” for boundary. He 
has a peculiar drawd, says “ peai-ts ” for parts, “ stwone ” for stone, 
“ twercablf ” for terrible, “ measter ” (niastei') for master, and substi- 
tutes a for 0, as “ lard ” for lord, “ nat ” for not, “ arnang ” for among, 
“ s-liart ” for short. On these and numerous other details philological and 
historical we must refer to the volume itself, which has been a labour 
of love to the author. 

A word respecting the artist. The reader will probably be surprised, 
as we were, on learning that these exquisitely characteristic bits of foliage 
and forest life are the productions of a youth of seventeen. Those w'ho 
examine the illustrations in the volume itself will prophesy that Mr. 
Walter Crane cannot long remain unknown ; indeed, even the more im- 
perfect copies we have given of three of these scenes will suffice to show 
the fine artistic instinct and the delicate seiij^ibility fo form wliich his 
drawings display. 

Next montli we may have a word to say about the books for children. 
Our attention is now claimed by Mrs. Gordon’s JJ/c of Christopher Norths 
with wdiicli many circles A\ill be busy, for the Professor was immensely 
popular in Scotland, and Avas a figure of some mark and interest in 
England. If on this side of the Tweed he is not so highly prized, he is 
quite as much loved ; and his “Life,” if not romaikable, lias ^vo salient 
points of interest — Wilson and the man, and LitiTaiurc at the bt'giiining 
of this century. As a man, those who never knew him 2>oT&onalIy 
will learn from these volumes to estimate his qualities. Here is proof 
that his exuberant, reckless style Avas the riot of genuine animalism; 
his extravagance and enthusiasm Avere the outbursts of real not feigned 
animal spirits. He had a powerful frame, and a tende- poetic soul. 
Poetry and muscularity Avere united in liim, and gave a geniality to fierce 
aggressiveness, a generosity to virulence, which is perfectly intelligible, 
and not inexcusable when known to be no literary masquerade. There 
was something lion-like in his play ; and, as is the case with lions, play 
easily passed into a ferocity Avhich mangled. He was, however, singularly 
free from malevolence even toAvards liis enemies ; and if his prejudices 
often made his attacks unjustifiable, he gained a general pardon because 
it was felt that he sinned without malice. It was a loving- aqd lovable 
nature; with many flecks and stains upon its rind there was no speck of 
rottenness at the core. His writing Avas sincere even in its hyperboles. 
His life was upright, and sanctified by an enduring affection. No one 
can mistake the tenderness in his writings; it was in his life. He knew 
the blessedness of married love ; when that was taken from him the best 
of life was gone. He survived it seventeen years, but never survived 
the memory of what it had been to him. 

On the second salient point in this book we must speak less admiringly* 
“ It is impossible," Mrs. Gordon writes, “ for us at this time to realize 
fully the state of feeling that prevailed in the literature and politics of 
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the years between 1810 and 1830. Wc can hardly imagine why men 
who at heart respected and liked eacli other [query] sliould have found 
it necessary to hold no communion, but, on the contrary, to w.-ige bitter 
war, because the one was an adinin'r of the Pi ince liegenl and Lord 
Castlereagh, the other a supporter of Queen Caroline and Mr, Rrougliaui. 
We cannot conceive why a poet should ho stigmatized as a base and 
detestable character, merely beeanse he was a Cockney and a Radical ; nor 
can we comprehend how gentlemen, aggrieved liy arthdes in newspapers 
and magazines, should have, thouglit it ni'cessary to tlic vindication of 
their honour to horsowliip or shoot the p-inteis or editors of the publi- 
cations. Yet in 1817 and tlie following y‘ars sueli was the state of 
things in the capital of Scotland. . . . You were either a Tory and a 
good man, or a Whig and a rascal, and ritr vcrs*i. If you wer(- a Tory 
and wanted a place, it W'asthe duty of all good Toiics to stand by you; 
if you -weie a Whig your chance was small ; but its leeblen' ss was all 
the more a reason why you should be ju'uclaimed a inaityr, and all your 
opponents prolligatc mercenaries.” 

This is not only a mild stati 'uent of the .spirit iji which the QuavtcrJi/, 
TilacJcn'oodj I'rnser, and the John JJnll w'cre conducted, but it implies 
that the Lilieral organs WTre eondueted with similar virulence; which we 
believe to bf altogether a misstatement. The Kdinbin'ijh Review and the 
Examiner a.ssiiultcd its enemies with an asperity which would not be 
permitted now'. They employed ridicule and bitterness; but suudy it 
cannot be said that they apju-oached the Tory organs in grossmss of 
personality? llazlitt and Leigh Hunt never spoke of their adversaries 
as their adv(‘rs;irics were in the habit of speaking of them. Indeed 
the wucked un scrupulousness of the Tory organs in those days was such 
that the very men themsclvvs lived to be heartily ashamed of. It belonged 
not only to the virulence of party feeling, but to the want of liteiary 
morality. We should probably see similar virulence if similar political 
agitation now disturbed our peace ; but should we see similar indecency V 
Have we not a higher morality in literature ? That we have still much 
to learn in this respect is unhappily true. The Press, in becoming 
more extensive and powerful, has necessarily included a greater number 
of heterogeneous elements ; in becoming a profession it has, like other 
professions, lured many “black sheep” into the fold. But if there is 
still considerable laxity and some positive dishonesty, if there still exists 
an unacknowledged feeling that the written word carries wdth it no 
responsibility — that a written lie is not so degrading as a spoken lie — 
there is, nevertheless, a much higher standard in the higher ranks of the 
press. We should be surprised, for instance, if the tone of the letters in 
the Life of Christopher North was to be found in the letters of our 
contemporaries of equal standing. What are we to think of a man like 
Lockhart writing to Wilson, “ Pray write a first-rate but brief puff of 
Mathew (Lockhart’s own novel) for next number of Blackwood^ or, if not, 
Bay 80, that I may do it myself, or make the Dr.” What are we to say 
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to his accepting Stoddart’s offer to supply the New Times^ on condition 
of receiving a few paragraphs, and proposing the same to Wilson. “ It 
is a pleasant thing to have a daily paper at one’s breakfast-table all the 
year through. It can coat us little trouble to repay him by a dozen 
half-columns — half of these may be puffs of ourselves, ‘by the way — and 
Southey and others have agreed to do the same.” If such a man in 
our day were not ashamed to write puffs of himself, he would at least 
be ashamed of its being known, and would not exhibit such cynicism. 

Miss Kavanagh has produced a perfectly pleasant book about English 
Women of Letters, as a companion to her French Women of Letters, It 
is not quite in accordance with her title that she only includes novelists 
among lier women of letters 5 but this is a slight matter. What she has 
given are biographical sketches of Mrs. Aphra Behn, Miss Fielding, 
Miss Burney, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, Mrs. lladcliffe, Mrs. Inchbold, 
Miss Edgeworth, Miss* Austen, Mrs. Opie and Lady Morgan. To each 
of those biographies is affixed a critical account of the writer’s works, and 
this account is written with nice discrimination and with no exaggerated 
eulogies. One makes a sort of pleasant bowing acciuaintance with the 
several women, which may lead to intimacy hereafter. 

Although there is nothing new, nor indeed is there any pretence of 
novelty, in Our Last Years in India, by Mrs. John Speid, there are many 
pleasant pages of description, and an account of the religions of India, 
which will be read in tliis accessible form by many who would shrink 
from opening the serious volumes whence she has drawn her materials. 
A quiet play of humour, never degenerating into “ comic writing,” and 
a keen observant eye for external characteristics, make this volume 
accej)t;ible. 

The natural history of the sea has received no more important or 
attractive contribution than in Dr. Wallich’s North Atlantic ^Sta Bed, the 
first part of which has just appeared. It comprises a diary kept on board 
the “ Bull Bog, in 18G0,” with chapters of observations on the presence 
of animal life, and the formation of organic dc])osits at great depths. It 
is well written, with a stern suppression of superfluous mutter ; and it 
sets be/ond a doubt a point which ought never to have been raised into a 
doubt, had biologists been more familiar with physics — namely, the 
existence of animal life at enormous depths in spite of the enormous 
pressure. The vastness of this ])ressurc is easily estimated. At the depth 
of a mile below the surface it amounts to ICO of our atmospheres, or 
2,640 lbs. on every square inch ; at 4,000 fathoms (4 J miles) it amounts to 
750 atmospheres, under which pressure water would be compressed into 
about a fifth less than its original volume. Hov.^, it is asked, can delicate 
organisms, how can any knowm organism, resist such pressure? Dr. 
Wallich’s researches triumphantly prove that delicate organisms do resist 
this pressure ; and tliat the ocean-bed is almost as densely populated at 
great depths as at moderate depths. He has brought up animals alive 
from a depth of a mile and a half, and there is no valid reason to be 
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adduced against the expectation of finding animalrt at any depth ; at least 
no such reason can be deduced from the fact of pressure. Those who 
argue on the supposed effects of ])rcs8urc seem to forget the fact that an 
average sized man has to support a pressure of nearly 15 toi»s (14^ lbs. 
on every square inch), and they forget the reason why he supports it without 
any consciousness, namely, that the pressure is equal in all directions , so 
that, although it isperiectly true that a man could not support tlie pressure 
of many atmospheres if suddenly pluncjed under thorn, he eould support 
them as well as he supports one, if sufiPmentgradj^tioris j>revented any sinlderi 
disturbance of the equilibrium between the (IukU and gases within his body 
and those withiut. For the same reason, man can, and docs live ]>crfectly 
well under a prt'ssure only half th'xt of our atmonphero at the sea-level, on the 
higli mountain ranges of tropica’/ Asia; but a sudden dinnnutjon of half our 
atmospheric pressure w'ould be fatal, by the disttirbance of tlie equilibrium 
between external and internal pressure. “ In the case of pieces of wood, 
and meat, and corked bottles containing air,” says Dr. Wallich, “ which 
have been si'iit down to great di-ptbs in order to demonstrate the olbcts of 
pressure, it is evident that prc'ciscdy those conditions are present which arc 
never to be met with in cnviiures constituted to Jivt* under it. In shopt, 
they prove too much ; tor they }>rovc clearly, that in defiance of all 
obstacles, a state of equilibrium is rapidly engendered between the interior 
and exterior of the wood, mutton, and the bottles, and that whenever this 
takes place no further change is (‘.xperienccd.” If suddenly submerged 
that is to say, before the pressure lias time to overcome the resistance of 
the cellular and fibrous tissues, diminution of bulk must result; but not 
if the submergence bt' gradual. Indeed, were the operation of pressure 
such as is assumed by the biologists wlio deny the possibility of life at 
great deptb.s, the ocean bed Avould not be loose sand, mud, and shells, 
but hard roek; and the deep-sea sounding apparatus, once let down many 
iathoms, could never be hauled up again. 

Ur. Wallicb calls attention to another curious fact. It is sufiiciently 
established that animals can, and ])ianis cannot exist without light ; and 
at a certain depth light ■wholly disujiiiears. Temperatun', again, has con- 
siderable influence on life: “when, however, we estimate its effects on tho 
distribution of animals and plants in the ocean, we find them to be ex- 
tremely unequal; for whereas marine organisms are now known to exist 
at a depth of at least 15,000 feet, no vegetable structures have been met 
with in a living state low'er than 2,400 feet.” AVe had intended drawing 
more cojiiously from this interesting work, but our space terminates 
here. 


SCIENCE. 

On the Existence of Muscles in P/awi5.-— The recent discovery, by 
Eerdinand Cohn, of a contractile tissue in plants identical in properties 
with the muscular tissue of animals, adds one more striking fact to the 
accumulated evidence of identity between the vegetal and au ima l organi* 
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zntions. Well-informed biologists have for some time past been agreed 
on the impossibility of drawing any absolute lines of demarcation between 
the two. Instead of the marked opposition which may still be read in 
]>opular handbooks, thrown into the form of tabulated contrasts, we have 
learned that the physical, chemical, and physiological characters, by which 
the ])hint and animal were supposed to bo separated, are unequivocally cha- 
racteristic of both. It is impossible to deny that plants have motility, and 
some of them even loeomotnm. If we deny them sensibility, it is on 
grounds which will c<(nalh' exclude many classes of animals; and these 
grounds are anatomical. It is because we fail to detect the mechanism of 
sens-ibility that we endeavour to interpret the pbciiomona as jibysical. ll 
is because we associate senhi!»llity and cmitraetility with peculiar nervous 
and muscular structures that we deny that certain phenomi’na observed in 
])laMts are what we should consider them to be if we could di'^cover nerves 
and muscles. 'Jake tlic case of the sen.sitive plant Dioncca JJnsripiiIa, or 
yiy-tra]). 'I'lie edges of its leaf are fringed -u'ith hairs, like an eyelid. 
On the inside of the leaf six deli<*ate hairs are arr.ingt'd in such an order 
that it would 1)0 diffieult t'or an instrt to tiaversc th'‘ leaf without touch- 
ing one of these hairs. No sooner i.s a liair touched than the two sides of 
the leaf suddenly close ; just as tbe two eyelids close when an insect, or bit 
of dust, touclies tlie sensitive surface. The leaf entraps the insect — the 
I’ringc ol“ hairs on the edges interlacing like fingers of o])posite hands. If 
the insect be not speedily liberated, it is soon digested; as it would be in 
the stomach of an animal. It should be borne in mind that this 
“ sensitiveness ” is not the property of the wdiole leaf, but is localized in 
the delicate hairs of the centre, precisely as sensitiveness is localized in the 
nervous mechanism of animals. Now, comparing the phenomom observed 
in tlie plant with phenomena observed in animals, it scem.s impossible to 
discern any marked distinction; if the eyelid closing on an ir^ect proves 
sensibility — if tbe arms of a poly])e closing on an insect provob sensibility 
— then the closing of the Dionani proves it. But the mechanism in the 
three cases is diflereiit. In the eyelid we find nerves and iiiusclos ; in 
the polype we find muscles, and no nerves ; in the plant, neither nerves 
nor muscles. 

This difficulty may be turned by considering all three cases as cases of 
contractility only, and the first as contractility stimulated by sensibility. 
If this view were adopted, we should have to cut oil’ many classes of 
animals from the i)Ossession of sensibility, and by so doing bring Wiem into 
still closer connection with plants. But then arises the question: Whence 
the contractility of plants ? It is here that Cohn’s admirable memoir* 
throw's a flood of light. He lias discovered that in at least one portion of 
a plant — the stamen of the Oertaurea — there exists a tissue which presides 
over the phenomena of contractility; and he naturally infers that in all 
other supposed cases of plant-contriu:tility a similar tissue w'ill be present. 


F. Conn : Contractile Qewebe im PJianxenrciche, Breslau, 1862 . 
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W6 cannct pjvtond here to condense the numerous observations and 
Tigorouslj’-c(uiclucted experiments by which he establishes his results. 
Curious iiMileis must consult the original. We give the results. The 
stamen n} Cmtaurea is excited by the mechanical, chemical, and elec- 
trical stimuli ^\hlch exeitc muscles; when excited, it contracts irt the 
same uay as a muscle, describing the same curve, when, aft(‘r leaching its 
maximum, it begins to lelnx again. Like the muscle, it becomes tired by 
conti action, and r( covers its exliausted force only by repose. Like a 
iumhIc, it IS excited by a weak galvanic current, and rtndcrtd tetanic by a 
strong current. Like a muscle, it c.\lubits three propei-tios — iiist. that of 
being ( /-c/Ved by stimuli; secondly, that of chauijw/j it<t fonu m being 
excited; thirdly, that of inmsmitthig every slinmins — under its eontliitc 
as inotur-lbrce — to neighbouring parts. 

The impoitanc(‘ of this discovciy tMlI not be ovei looked. I/“ as one 
can only infer, the jiheiiomena obscrrul in oilier jil.inls blioiild b(‘ found 
equally reducible to a similar tussue of eonti m tilu ec IJs, ax' shall tiave a 
beautiful exjdaiiation of many biological plu iioiiK'ua now very obsiurf*. 
The leader uill renmik that uc have, thioiiehoiit, ft*!- C( ilain piiiiioses of 
our own, .sjiokeii of the “ inusciilar livsue/’ wlierc C'olin uses the term 
“ < ontraetile tissue.” It is time to Hinove any misconception which might 
aii'-i fVoin tins use of the term. By muscular tissue must not be under- 
stood the special organs named ” iniiseles ” in animals, whieli are formed 
of uujs<.ular tissue and several other tissues. Nor even must it be under- 
stood as indicating a tissue oi’ niiiscMil.ir fibies, such as we find in the higher 
animals; but simply a tisMic of e(»iiliactil(* cells. It will prevent any inL- 
coiiceptioii if we leniember that what are called muscles or mmcular tissue 
in the sinipUT animals ai’( iiotliiiig but contructile cells; and a diagram of 
the muscli‘s in a fresh-water polype would dilTcr very little from a diagram 
of a cellular tissue in plants. 

7V/C 1 elgcitij of Lif/ht . — In our last number wc communicated a dis- 
covery by l\r. Leon Foucault on the velocity of light, and bis dc'duction 
til ore from, that the distance of the huii from the earth is diminished by 
one-thirtieth. M. Ihibinet, in a recent communication to the academy, 
considered this “piocisc determination of the sun’s distance as a great 
ei cut in science.” A writer of the highest authority has forwarded to 
us his doubts ou the point, observing, “that the amount of the sun’s 
parallax, and the measure of its distance (i. r. the length in miles of the 
lineal unit of the scale on which the dimensions of our system are 
reckoned), are, at all events, only partially affected by the increased 
velocity assigned by M. Leon Foucault for light. The actually received 
value of the sun’s distance (and of course his parallax) is concluded 
from the measured diameter of the earth, combined with observations of 
the transit of Venus and is entirely independent of any estimate of the 
velocity of light. It is true that velocity may be, and has been, deduced 
from our knowdedge of this distance, combined with observations (neces- 
sarily unsusceptible of extreme precision) of the eclipses of Jupiter's 
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mtellites, and it has also been deduced from the co-efficient of aberration 
(another element of yeiy delicate determination) combined with the earth's 
known velocity in its orbit. M. Foucault’s experiments afford a third, a' 
direct and possibly a more exact, evaluation, and the mean of all the three 
will in all probability be found very near the truth. In that case, no 
doubt, the received distance oi‘ the sun will have to be in some degree 
reduced, in conformity with, though not to the full extent of, the reduced 
result derived from working back through the medium of aberration, 
from M. Foucault’s velocity of light : since not only would it be unfair to 
reject altogether the result of the transit of Venus, but the co-efficient of 
aberration itself must be allowed some liability^ 

M. Babinct affirms that M. Foucault!s method *bf calculation is more 
direct and precise. “We will preserve the word parallax,” he says, 
“ although on this method there is no need of any measure of angles, and 
the distance of the sun is thus directly determined. M. Foucault measures 
the velocity of light ; astronomy, by a measure of aberration, tells us 
that the mean velocity of the earth round the sun is one ten thousandth 
that of light. If we tAke the ten thousandth part of the number assigned 
to the velocity of light, we have the velocity of the earth, that is to say, 
the path it travels in a second of time. Multiplying this number of yards 
by the number of seconds in the sidereal year, we obtain the circum- 
ference of the annual circle of the earth. Dividing by the known relation of 
circumference to the diameter, we have the actual diameter of the annual 
orbit of the earth, half of which is the distance of the earth from the sun.” 

Alloy of Platinum and Iridium. — Russia is the only eountry, we 
believe, in which a coinage of platina has ever been in circulation, and 
there only in small quantity and for a brief period of issue. With a 
view, perhaps, to the revival of this medium, with the facilities afforded 
for the purjiosc by the powerful processes of M. St. Claire Dtfville for the 
i'uslon of platinum, M. Jacobi has been charged by th(‘ Russian Govern- 
ment to examine, in conjunction with Messrs. Devillo and Debray,, tlift 
physical properties of platinum prepared by the simple fusion of the 
native metal without previous separation of the iridium and rhodium. 
I'he result, as reported by M. Jacobi, is, that an alloy of platinum and 
iridium, with a little rhodium, is thus readily obtained on a large scale, 
and that when so produced it is superior to pure platinum, both in 
density and elasticity, and quite as malleable. An artificial allo;^ of 
eighty per cent, pure platinum and twenty iridium fused togeth^ is per- 
fectly ductile and malleable, anfl nearly insoluble in nitromuriatic acid, a 
property likely to render it extremely useful in the chemical arts. 
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